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PREFACE 


If West Bengal is really today an oasis of peace in India, the credit 
for this distinction should go to the Calcutta (=Kolkata) Police. Kolkata, 
at the same time, is the least policed metropolis in India ever since Job 
Charnock chose it for the headquarters of the East India Company's trade 
in Bengal. Job Charnock's Calcutta grew into the British capital of India. 
The spark of every revolutionary movement in India was given from here 
and the country was overtaken by revolutions. The call for the Great Mutiny 
of 1857 was given from Barrackpore in the suburbs of Calcutta and Freedom 
Movement in the wake of the Partition of Bengal in 1906 originated here. 
The Naxalites raised their ugly heads in Calcutta in the 1970's and terrorism 
and cyber crimes are the latest menaces. The Calcutta Police has risen on 
every occasion and has been able to deal with every form of crime, for it 
has got the best system of Police administration, perfected by the British 
intelligence over the years. The British bureaucracy evolved the 
Commissionerate system for Calcutta after an experiment of 150 years. 
This system has stood the test of the time. 


The Commissionerate system of Police administration is, therefore, 
the contribution of Calcutta. The Commissioner of Calcutta Police is the 
most powerful Police Officer in West Bengal, for he is not only the chief 
of Police of Calcutta and its suburbs, but is also the licensing authority for 
several establishments. The Commissioner of Calcutta Police was the 
executive head of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation as well till 1889. 
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Lalbazar, the Police headquarters of Calcutta, is no less well-known 
in the world than the Scotland Yard. Though London is the model of the 
Calcutta Police, the organisation of the Police Force since the advent of 
the British merchants on the soil of Calcutta in 1690 proceeded on different 
lines. A Superintendent of Police for Calcutta was considered to be an 
anathema for the British Constitution and such an officer could not be 
tolerated by Sir William Jones, the celebrated Judge of the Calcutta 
Supreme Court in 1788! 


The origin of the Calcutta Police from the days of Job Charnock was 
independent of Mogul Administration. The Kotwal of Calcutta was the 
Police Chief in 1704. The Zemindar was the Police Magistrate of Calcutta 
from 1720 to 1790. The Chief Magistrate of Calcutta was in charge of 
Police and Municipal administration from 1790 to 1856. The modem Police 
of Calcutta is the brainchild of Warren Hastings, the great Governor- 
General of India who rose from a humble Writer to that exalted position. 
He made the Superintendent of Calcutta Police an independent officer 
reporting direct to the Governor-General. The appointment of Samuel 
Wauchope as the first Commissioner of Police on Ist November 1856 
under the Police Act XIII of 1856 heralded the Commissionerate system 
of Police in Calcutta. 


The year-long celebration of the 150th anniversary of the 
Commissionerate system since 19th November 2005 brought home the 
fact that there is no documented history of the Calcutta Police from the 
days of Job Charnock. The history of the first 100 years of the Calcutta 
Police (1690-1790) is little documented and the evolution of the 
Commissionerate system in 1856 has suffered a similar fate. We have tried 
to document the early days of the Calcutta Police in this ORIGIN OF THE 
KOLKATA POLICE with the help of all available original documents. 
The constitution of the constabulary of the metropolis of Kolkata is at 
present governed by the Calcutta Suburban Police (II of 1866) and Calcutta 
Police (IV of 1866) Acts and the period of our study is, therefore, limited 
to 1690-1866. This is not an early history of the Calcutta Police, for we 
have not even made the slightest attempt to trace the origin of the different 
branches of the Calcutta Police Force in this treatise, due to certain 
limitations. The documents speak for us in tracing the origin of the Calcutta 
Police force till the introduction of the Commissionerate system. The 
repealed-laws and current statutes will be interesting in tracing the legal 
powers and position of the Calcutta Police. . 
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Acknowledgements are due to the Calcutta Police, West Bengal Police 
and the National Library for their whole-hearted co-operation in the 
production of this volume. 


Calcutta is the proverbial City of Processions, Bandhs, Strikes and 
Traffic Snarls. The Calcutta Police have always a tough time in maintaining 
law and order in the metropolis. Their tact and patience have made Calcutta 
what it is today. Their public spirit is the inspiration for this work. 


Madathiparambil House 

Chendamangalam 683512 

Kerala 

Camp : 82/C, Kansaripara Road P.T. Nair 
Kolkata - 700 025 

August 24, 2006 
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ORIGIN OF THE KOLKATA 
(CALCUTTA) POLICE 


“The very populous state of Calcutta, the Capital of your possessions 
in Bengal, is well known to you ... At present, there is no legal Police for 
this Town”, wrote Governor General Cornwallis! and his members of 
Council (John Shore? & Charles Stuart) on 8th March, 1788, to the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company (United Company - English 
Company - Company = English) in London. Lord Cornwallis did not deny 
the existence of a police establishment in Calcutta?, but only said that it 
did not derive its powers and functions from any statute or charter enacted 
by the British Parliament. 


The responsibility for maintaining a police establishment in Calcutta 
originated from the Company’s acquisition of the Zemindari (right to 
collect the ground rents and other duties) of the (1) three. villages of 
Kalkatah, Sutanati and Govindpur in 1698, (2) 24 Parganas, i.e., land to 
the south of Calcutta in 1758, and (3) grant of Diwani of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa in 1765. The Zemindars were legally bound “that they suffer 
no robbers nor house-breakers to remain within their districts, and take 
such care of the King’s highways, that travellers and passengers may 
pass and repass without the least molestation. That (which God forbid) 
if the effects of any person be plundered or stolen, they discover and 
produce the plunderers and thieves, together with the goods, and deliver 
the goods to the owners and the Criminals to condign punishment; or 
else, that they themselves be responsible for the said goods; that they 
take special care that no one be guilty of any crimes or drunkenness 
within the limits of their Zemindary”. Thus, the paramount Mogul 
(Mughal) Government had given the East India Company legal power to 
maintain law and order within the limits of their Zemindari confined to 
Calcutta (from 1698 to 1758) and 24 Parganas (from 1758 to 1857). The 
Company thus derived its legal power to maintain the Police and 
Magistracy from their territorial acquisitions. The Government of Great 
Britain had, at the same time, given power to the Company by various 
statutes and charters to maintain armies in their factories and settlements 
for the protection of their far-flung trade. 
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2 ORIGIN OF THE KOLKATA POLICE 


I. ACQUISITION OF CALCUTTA. 


The history of Calcutta Police begins from 24th August 1690, the 
day Job Charnock‘, EaSt India Company’s Agent, returned from Madras 
to Sutanati or Chuttanuttee in response to the invitation of Ibrahim Khan, 
Nawab of Bengal (Bihar and Orissa) as desired by Mogul Emperor 
Aurangzeb. Charnock ordered on 28th August 1690 the erection of the 
necessary warehouses and residences for the Company’s servants, besides 
a guard-house®. This thatched house was the first ‘Police Station’ in the 
three villages of Sutanati, Kalkatah and Govindpur which in due course 
grew into the metropolis of Calcutta. 


Job Charnock, as.Agent of the East India Company, was responsible 
for selecting Sutanati, the embryo of Calcutta, as the headquarters of the 
Company’s trade in Bengal. He had employed 100 soldiers® for the security 
of Sutanati with John Hill as their Captain. The Company maintained a 
good number of armed soldiers for escorting their cargo ships and pleasure 
boats which plied between Calcutta, Hooghly (where the Company had 
its original establishment from 1655 to 1690), Balasore (in Orissa), 
Kasimbazar, Patna (at Singhiya) and other places where they had trading/ 
manufacturing establishments. Sir John Goldsborough, whom the Company 
appointed their Supervisor, Commissary General and Chief Governor in 
East Indies, visited Sutanati soon after the death’ of Job Charnock on 10th 
Jantiary 1692/1693. Sir John® reduced the soldiery to 23 from 40 (including 
a drummer and two sergeants). 


Bengal contributed 45.3% of the total imports from Asia in 1691 
(valued at 37,800 £) in the Company’s trade?. When Job Charnock selected 
Sutanati for the headquarters of the Company’s trade in Bengal, the 
Zemindari rights of that village together with Kalkatah and Govindpur 
were held by Lakshmikanta Majumdar’s descendants, locally called 
Savarna Raychoudhuries, residing at Barisha(Behala), about 15 kilometres 
from Sutanati hat or Bara Bazar (of Calcutta). Of the three villages of 
Sutanati, Kalkatah and Govindpur, the first and third were, to some extent, 
colonized by the Setts and Bysacks, being riparian hamlets. Kalkatah,. 
situated between Govindpur and Sutanati, was sparsely populated and the 
Company chose that village for the erection of their fort and factory as it 
was not only a Mahal, but a Khas Mahal, also a Pargana since the days of 
Akbar the Great. The village derived its name from the Khal or creek that 
originated from the Salt Lakes and joined the Hooghly river. It was 
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designated Dihi Kalkatah as only a small part of it was inhabited whereas 
Govindpur and Sutanati were not so distinguished in the Mogul land 
revenue records as they were already populated. 


Though the East India Company was granted a Farman!” or Imperial 
licence by Mogul Government to trade in any part of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, by making an annual payment of Rs.3000 in lieu of all customs 
and other duties, in 1691, Kalkatah was chosen by the Company on account 
of its strategic importance. The Zemindari rights of the three villages of 
Kalkatah, Govindpur and Sutanati were acquired by the Company under a 
Bainama'! (Document No.1) or formal transfer deed on 9th November 
1698 from the Savarna Raychoudhuries through the good offices of Prince 
Azim-us-Shan, grandson of Emperor Aurangzeb, who as Viceroy, was then 
camping at Burdwan, by paying Rs.1300 to the then Zemindars. 


The Bainama did not mention the boundaries of the three villages 
as only the Zemindari rights (right to collect the rents and revenues from 
the tenants) were transferred to the East India Company. Sutanati, Kalkatah 
and Govindpur together, according to a survey made in 1707, measured 
5076 bighas and 18% cottahs. The Bara Bazar or Bazar Kalkatah occupied 
488 bighas and 9% cottahs. The area of Govindpur was 1178 bighas and 7 
cottahs and that of Sutanati 1692 bighas and 12 cottahs (excluding, the 
Bara Bazar)., The area of Kalkatah was |816 bighas and 17 cottahs. The 
area of Calcutta (which included Sutanati, Kalkatah, Bazar Kalkatah, John 
Nagar and Govindpur) in 1752 was only 5,472 ¥ bighas!?. 


Armenians, Portuguese and others who traded with the Company in 
Bengal were invited by Charnock to settle in the three villages of Sutanati, 
Kalkatah and Govindpur. The security afforded by, the fort!? (Old Fort 
William) attracted people from Hooghly and other districts to Calgutta. 
The Company got permission from the Mogul Emperor Farruksiyar in 
1717 to rent out 38 villages!* adjoining the English settlement of the three 
villages from their Zemindars by paying an annual rent of Rs,8121-8-0, 
but the Zemindars of those villages were unwilling to part with their 
Zemindari. 


People from-western parts of Bengal across the Hooghly flocked to 
Calcutta for safety when the Marathas (locally called Bargis) under their 
leader Bhaskar Pandit invaded Midnapore, Burdwan and other districts in 
1742. The Company obtained permission from Ali Vardi Khan, Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal, to surround Calcutta with a deep ditch or entrenchment 
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as a safety measure to ward off the attack of Marathas. A seven-mile long 
ditch was dug from the river Hooghly at Chitpore bridge or Baug Bazar 
upto Entally and from Adi Ganga or Tolly’s Nullah at Bhowanipore (where 
Alipur bridge by the side of the Cemetery now stands) to complete it. 
Some portion of the ditch was actually dug up, but its entire course was 
not finished as the threatened invasion of Calcutta by the Marathas did not 
materialize. The entrenchment dug up at a cost of Rs.25,000 raised by the 
local merchants was called Maratha or Marhatha Ditch'> and was about 
12 feet deep and 12 feet wide in some parts. The earth excavated from the 
ditch was so dispersed on its inner side to form an elegant promenade for 
the people of Calcutta and giving a clear-cut boundary for the metropolis. 
This promenade became the Circular Road (Upper and Lower) when the 
ditch was filled up between 1766 and 1800. The area outside the Maratha 
Ditch was treated as Suburbs of Calcutta for municipal and Police purposes. 


Nawab Siraj-ud-Doulah’s siege of ‘Calcutta!®, Colonel Robert Clive’s 
recovery of it and his victory at the Battle of Plassey compelled Mir Jafar, 
the new Nawab Nazim of Bengal, to sign a treaty'” for the (1) payment of 
Rs. 50 lakhs to the Company as compensation and (2) Rs. 27 lakhs to the 
inhabitants of the town as restitution money. Mir Jafar agreed (vide article 8 
of the Treaty) that “within the ditch that surrounds the borders of Calcutta 
are tracts of land belonging to severat Zemindars; besides this | will grant 
the English Company six hundred yards without the ditch” and “all the land 
lying to the South of Calcutta, as far as Culpee, shall be under the Zemindary 
of the English Company ; and all the officers of those parts, shall be under 
their jurisdiction. The revenues to be paid by them (the Company) in the 
same manner with other Zemindars” (article 9 of the Treaty). 


The grant of the Zemindari rights of the 24 Parganas in terms of 
Article 9 of the Treaty signed by Mir Jafar with the Company was confirmed 
by a formal Parwana (Document 2) and a Sunnud (Document 3) on 20th 
December 1758. This Parwana specified the Parganas, Mahals, etc. included 
in the grant. The Company was given power to govern the people inhabiting 
the 24 Parganas “with such kindness, that husbandry may receive a d: 
increase, that all disorders may be suppressed, drunkenness and other illicit 
practices prevented”. Thus, the maintenance of law and order was made 
the responsibility of the Company as Zemindar of the 24 Parganas. 


The acquisition of the Zemindari rights of Kalkatah, Sutanati and 
Govindpur on 9th November 1698 by a Bainama did not make the Company 
the Zemindar of all the lands within the Maratha Ditch or Calcutta. The 
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free tenure (Document 4) for the Town of Calcutta (lands within the 
Maratha Ditch) was granted by Mir Jafar in the beginning of December 
1758 before which the Company used to pay the ground rent!® of Rs. 
8836-0-0 to the Mogul Exchequer like any other Zemindar. The Company’s 
free tenure lands in Calcutta measured 5472 4 Bighas and the Zemindari 
lands in 24 Parganas, 10,82,543 Bighas and 15 Cottahs!®. The lands in 24 
Parganas were farmed out after amalgamating a small portion 
(Panchannagram) with Calcutta. 


The Company owned 6057 Bighas and 13 Cottahs of land in Calcutta 
in 1762 and the ground rents collected in that year amounted to Rs.17,744- 
12-1. The net revenue derived by the Company from their Calcutta lands 
including the older Zemindari of Kalkatah, Sutanati and Govindpur was 
1760-61 = CRs, (Current Rupees) — 7,30,591; 1761-62 — CRs. 597,355; 
1762-63 — CRs. 486, 352; 1763-64 — CRs. 740, 473; 1764-65 — CRs. 
979, 349; 1765-66 — CRs. 602, 450; 1766-67 — CRs. 801, 571; 1767-68 — 
CRs. 1,116,395; 1768-69 —CRs. 1,030,464 and 1769-70 —CRs. 1,022,845. 


The Company farmed out the lands of Panchannagram 
(Bhowanipore, Chakraberia, Manoharpur, Birji, Serampore, Topsiah, 
Surah, Kulea Tangra, Entally, Ultadanga, Bagjola, Chitpore, Sinthee and 
Paikparah) in 1765 for Rs.30,050-0-0 to three farmers on condition that 
they reported to the Company’s Collector “all offences, viz. Robberies, 
Thefts, Murders, &c. criminal causes ... and the offender sent to the 
Collector’s Cutcherry20", 


Mir Jafar died in January 1765 and was succeeded by his son Najm- 
ud-Doulah. He died on 8th May 1766 and was succeeded by his brother 
Saif-ud-Doulah, a youth of sixteen, as Nawab Nazim of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. 

Grant of Diwani. Shuja-ud-Doulah, the Wazir of Oudh, who under 
the pretence of assisting Mir Kassim, son-in-law of Mir Jafar and the Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal, had invaded Bihar and was completely routed by the 
English. The whole of his dominions were restored to him except Allahabad 
and Kora, which were given to Shah Alam, Mogul Emperor, who in return 
for his protection, granted the Diwani?! (superintendence of the revenues) 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, to the East India Company “with the 
conditional Jagheer thereof as a free gift and ultamgan22” for becoming 
security of annual tribute of 26 lakhs of Rupees. The Farman granted by 
Shah Alam on 12th August 1765 confirmed the free gift of the Chucklas 
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of Burdwan, Midnapore, Chittagong, 24 Parganas and Calcutta in 
perpetuity (Documents 5, 6 & 7). 


Nawab Najam-ud-Doulah made an agreement with Emperor Shah 
Alam to pay the annual tribute of Rs.26 lakhs by regular monthly 
instalments of Rs.2,16,666-10-9, the first payment to commence from I st 
September 1765. He agreed to receive Rs. Two lakhs a year from the 
Company in equal monthly instalments, besides an annual sum of 
Rs. 53,86,131-9-0 for the maintenance of the Nizamat. A treaty was signed 
by Saif-ud-Doulah, son of Naj-um-Doulah (who died on 8th May 1766) 
with the Company agreeing to receive an annual stipend of Rs. 41,86,131- 
0-0 for his maintenance. This amount was reduced to Rs. 31,81,991 in 
1770 and Rs. 16 lakhs in 1772 (paid upto 1880 to his legal heirs?3), 


II. BOUNDARIES OF CALCUTTA 


The boundaries of Calcutta were not officially defined before 1794 
for judicial, Police and municipal purposes. Lord Cornwallis?4 was inclined 
to define the boundaries of Calcutta in 1788 thus : 


22. That the Town of Calcutta bounded on the Northside 
thereof by a line commencing at a point on the West side of the River 
Houghly exactly opposite to the Mouth of the Brook called Chitpoor 
Nulla, or Baug Bazar Nulla, which line being drawn across the River 
from the aforesaid point to the mouth of the said Brook or Nulla shall 
be continued to the Eastward along the North side of the said Nulla 
to the North end of the Bridge called Chitpoor Bridge, and so on 
Eastward along the said Nulla and the Marhatta Entrenchment till 
the said Entrenchment turns towards the South ; 


23. That the Boundary of the said Town on the East side thereof 
bea line which shall be drawn along the said Marhatta Entrenchment 
and the Road adjoining to the same, so far as the remains of the said 
Entrenchment are visible by the side of the said Road leading towards 
the south, and which shall then be continued to the Southward along 
the said Road leaving on the west side thereof, & thereby including 
within the limits of Calcutta, the Protestant Burying Ground, 
Chouringhee, & the Lands thereto belonging as well as the Land 
formerly belonging to Henry Vansittart Esq. President of Fort William 
& so still, continued to the southward until the said Road turns towards 
the West, leaving Arapokar?5 on the South East & begins to lead 
towards Chucker Bun, 
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24, That the Boundary of the said Town on the South side 
thereof be a line drawn Westward along the said last mentioned Road 
from the place where it turns towards the west to the North west 
corner of the Grounds called Chucker Bun and then continued to the 
Westward, with a little Inclination to the south, till such Line meets 
the Govindpore Nullah, otherwise called Tolley’s Nullah ; the said 
line to be so drawn as to include the General Hospital within the 
limits of Calcutta and to exclude the Temple of Kaly at Kalygaut and 
the adjoining Hamlet ; — and that the said Boundary line be further 
continued along the said Nullah until it enters the River, and then 
from East to West directly across the River to a point on the West 
side thereof exactly opposite to the Mouth of Tolley’s Nullah before 
mentioned. 


25. And lastly that the western Boundary of the said Town 
shall be the high Water mark on the West side of the River. 


Calcutta, for judicial purpose, was first defined in 1794 by a 
Proclamation (Document 12) issued by the Government of Sir John Shore 
on 10th September. These boundaries were slightly changed for inclusion 
of the Presidency Jail which was shifted from the Maidan to Alipore by 
Bengal Act No. XV of 1919 (Document 13). There has been no change in 
the boundaries of Calcutta for judicial purposes since 1919. 


The boundaries of Calcutta for the purpose of municipal and Police 
administration were the same till 1885 as the offices of the Police 
Commissioner and Municipal Commissioner were united in-one and the 
same person till that year. Changes in the boundaries of Calcutta since the 
acquisition of the Zemindari rights of Kalkatah, Sutanati and Govindpur 
in 1698 by the English Company may be given here as it is important from 
the Police point of view. 


BOUNDARIES : 1754-1870. 


The earliest official description of the boundaries of Calcutta27, 
written in 1754, says : “The Company’s Settlement of Calcutta is 
situated upon a bow of the River Ganges the Points of which are 
Salmons Garden”8 to the Southward and Perrings?? Garden to the 
Northward. Our bounds extend inland in a kind of Curve too, the 
greatest distance of which from the River is about a Mile and a Quarter. 
About ten years ago upon the incursions of the Morratoes?? the 
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Merchants were so alarm’d that at their expence they proposed to dig 
a Ditch round the Bounds and of the Earth to form a Rampart within 
it, and accordingly in a hurry finished “%ths of it. I believe there 
remains a mile to carry it down to the River, it having turn’d the 
Southernmost Angle of our Bounds — tho’ this Ditch and Rampart 
are no ways answerable to their intent of defending the Bounds yet 
had they been finished quite down to the River as they are to the 
Norward with openings at the great Roads which lead into the Town 
it most certainly would have proved excellent means of levying with 
great exactness the customs on all inland Importations” ...... 


Warren Hastings?!, the celebrated Governor-General of India, 
proposed the boundaries of Calcutta in 1774 for police purpose as : “South- 
Carry Jurie; North - Patta??, a village in Calcutta Pergunna; East - 
Baddadherry river; West - Ganges”. 


The Charter establishing the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort 
William in Bengal dated 26th March 1774 did not define the boundaries of 
Calcutta. However, we have a judgment from Justice Mr. John Hyde of the 
Supreme Court delivered on February 6, 1779 in the case of Kissen Chunder 
Gosaul and Gosul Chunder Gosaul v. Henry Watson in which he says : 


“Kidderpore is a village, about two miles from the Court House, lying 

close to a small river, commonly called by the English Kidderpore 

Nullah. This river is the boundary southward of the town of Calcutta, 

of which the River commonly called the Hooghly River is the 

boundary north-westward, and the Marrattah Ditch, which exists in 
many parts, and the line where it once existed meets the Kidderpore 

Nullah, and from that place that rivulet is the boundary. This rivulet 

was a little to the southward of the new Fort, which is considered as 

within the town of Calcutta, and I consider Fort William to be the 

English name of the town. Calcutta is the Bengally name of one of 

many villages of which the town of Calcutta consists?>”. 

Henry Thomas Colebrook*4, Judge of the Sadar Diwani Adalat and 
famous as an Indologist, had given the boundaries of Calcutta in 1793 as : 
“A line drawn from the bridge and nullah of the Bagh Bazar or Cowcross, 
the Mahratta entrenchment and the road adjoining it continued westward 
of the Kalighat Road, the Govindpore nullah, and the river”. 

The boundaries fixed by the Proclamation of 1794 were followed by 
the Justices of the Peace who looked after the Police and municipal 
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government of Calcutta. Justices of the Peace till 1793 were none other 
than the Governor-General, Members of his Council, and the Judges of 
the Supreme Court. The boundaries of Calcutta for police and municipal 
purposes remained practically the same till October 23, 1867. 


Pillars were erected at different places to demarcate the boundaries 
of Calcutta under the Proclamation of 1794. The new boundaries mentioned 
in Section 3 of Act XXIV of 1840 did not materially differ from those 
mentioned in the Proclamation of 1794 as they were : North, Mahratta 
Ditch; East, Circular Road (which was constructed along the eastern portion 
of the Ditch); West, the Hooghly; and South, Lower Circular Road to 
Kidderpore Bridge and Tolly’s Nullah to the river, including the Fort and 
Cooly Bazar (Hastings?*)”. 


Fort William together with the Maidan and Hastings were excluded 
from the municipal jurisdiction by Act XVI of 1847 (Act appointing seven 
Improvement Commissioners), the southern boundary now becoming 
Lower Circular Road and the south-western boundary, Chowringhee Road. 
The Town Major attached to Fort William looked after the Police duties 
over the Maidan during those days. Hastings was again included within 
Calcutta by Act V of 1868 (Hastings Municipal Act?®). 


Credit goes to the Justices of the Peace who presided over the destinies 
of Calcutta for effecting great improvements in the town. Being the most 
powerful body, the Justices built arterial roads (like the north-south corridor 
called Bidhan Sarani, College Street, Nirmal Chandra Street, Rafi Anmed 
Kidwai Sarani etc.), cleared slums, took steps to supply (1) filtered water, 
(2) gas for lighting, and (3) underground drainage and sewerage. The Chief 
Magistrate, who combined in himself the powers of the (a) the Police 
Commissioner, (b) Chief Presidency Magistrate, and (c) the Mayor, had 
arrogated to himself all the powers of the Justices of the Peace. 


The limits of Calcutta were extended on April 1, 1868 to include the 
areas beyond the Maratha Ditch where works on drainage, filtered water 
supply and genertaion of gas were being undertaken. The Chief Magistrate 
as Chairman of the Justices of the Peace exercised jurisdiction over the 
areas beyond the Maratha Ditch, but as Commissioner of Police his powers 
were limited to the town area under the Proclamation of 1794. 


The suburbs of Calcutta were defined by Act XXI of 1857 (An Act 
to make provision for the order and good government of the suburbs of 
Calcutta and of the station of Howrah) as: “The villages composing the 
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Government Estate of Punchanogram, and all lands belonging to any other 
estate which are situate within the general limits of the said Government 
Estate : Garden Reach or Moocheekhola, Singeratee, Indree, Sonaie, 
Borrberiah, Rajahrampoor, Bhookylas, Dukhin Sherepoor, Kidderpoor, 
Bykantpoor, Adee Ganga Chur, Ramchunderpoor, Ekbalpoor, Mominpoor, 
Balrampoor, Alleeppoor, Jeeraut, Radhanuggur, Gopalnuggur, Doorgapoor, 
Chetlah, Jarool, Dowlutpoor, Sonadanga, Manjrat, Moyapoor, 
Shurhurpoor”37, The suburbs were redefined in 1870 and again in 1877 
for Police and Municipal jurisdiction. 


BOUNDARIES IN 1876-1951. 


The Calcutta Municipal Consolidation Act (IV of Bengal Council), 
1876, defined the boundaries of the Corporation to “include places within 
the local limits of the Ordinary Original jurisdiction of the High Court of 
Judicature at Fort William”, but excluded “Fort William, The Esplanade ; 
or Coolie Bazar, now called Hastings, except such portion as is bounded 
on the north by Clyde Row, on the south by Tolly’s Nullah, on the east by 
the road leading from Kidderpore Bridge to Clyde Row, and on the west 
by the Strand Road”38, The boundaries of the 18 Wards of “The Corporation 
of the Town of Calcutta” were defined in the First Schedule to the Act of 
1876. The Ward boundaries were co-eval with Police Stations. 


The jurisdiction of the Corporation was extended in 1877 with the 
exclusion of certain mauzas in the Panchannagram list and inclusion of 
several villages taken from the 24 Parganas under the Government 
Notification dated 10th September of that year. Calcutta Municipal 
Consolidation Act3? (IL of Bengal Council), 1888 saw little change in the 
boundaries of the Corporation. Section 3 of the Act of 1888 gave a 
description of the boundaries of the Corporation that was at once precise 
and concise. 


Extensive changes were made in the boundaries of the Corporation 
in 1889. The old Suburban Municipality was split up into (1) the North 
Suburban Municipality of Cossipore-Chitpore, (2) the East Suburban 
Municipality of Manicktala, (3) the Suburban Municipality of Garden 
Reach and (4) the South Suburban Municipality of Tollygunge. To form 
Nos. (3) and (4), some parts of 24 Parganas were added, while those mauzas 
of Panchannagram, included in the old Suburban Municipality of 1876, 
but forming no part of the four new Municipalities, viz., those mauzas 
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belonging to Thanas (Police Stations) Entally, Beniapukur, Ballygunge- 
Tollygunge, and Bhowanipore, were added to the Corporation. The area 
bounded on the east by the Circular Canal and on the west by Circular 
Road was added to the Corporation to compose its Fringe Area Wards, 
while the remaining mauzas were absorbed to form the Added Area Wards. 


L.S.S. O’Malley has explained the meanings of “Fringe Areas” and 
“Added Areas” in his 24 Parganas District Gazetteer“ clearly: “For some 
administrative purposes the “Added Area” of Calcutta, forms part of the 
district (of 24 Parganas). This, it may be explained, is the portion of Calcutta 
lying east and south of the ‘Old Town’ (between the Circular Road and 
the Hooghly) and separated from it by the Circular Road. It includes seven 
entire wards, viz. Entally, Beniapukur, Ballygunge-Tollygunge, 
Bhawanipur, Alipore, Ikbalpur and Watganj (in which Kidderpore is 
situated), and also parts of four other wards, which are known collectively 
as the ‘Fringe Area’. The latter is a strip of land lying between the Upper 
Circular Road and the Circular Canal, which forms part of Ward No.1 
(Shampukur), Ward No.3 (Bartala), Ward No.4 (Sukea Street), and Ward 
No.9 (Muchipara) ; it is known as Ultadanga in Ward No.1, as Maniktala 
in Ward No.3 and as Baliaghata in Wards Nos. 4 & 9. (Para) The ‘Added 
Area’ forms part of the 24-Parganas for civil and criminal purposes, 
criminal cases arising within its limits being tried by the Police Courts at 
Sealdah and Alipore, and committed, if necessary, to the Sessions Court at 
Alipore ; but for municipal and police purposes it is an integral part of 
Calcutta, for its municipal administration is entirely under the Corporation 
of Calcutta and police jurisdiction is exercised by the Commissioner of 
Police, Calcutta. It-also belongs to the 24 Parganas for all revenue purposes 
except excise, i.e., its revenue administration, except as regards excise, is 
under the District Officer. The tract east of Tolly’s Nullah and the Lower 
Circular Road, which comprises Bhawanipur, Ballygunge and Entally, is 
included in the Panchannagram Government Estate, and to the east of Tolly’s 
Nullah a considerable area is included in the Sahiban Bagicha Government 
Estate, the remainder being permanently settled estates belonging to private 
owners”. The Corporation was divided into 25 Wards and their boundaries 
were defined in the Third Schedule to the 1888 Act. The area of the 
Corporation in 1889 was 11,954 acres, or about 19 sq. miles*!. 


The Calcutta Municipal Act (Bengal Act III), 1899, defined the 
boundaries of the Corporation in the First Schedue. The number of Wards 
remained the same, i.e., 25 (Town Area Wards:- 1. Shampooker, 
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2. Koomartooly, 3. Bartolla, 4. Sookea’s Street. 5. Jorabagan, 6. Jorasanko, 
7. Burra Bazar, 8. Colootola, 9. Moocheepara, 10. Bow Bazar, 11. 
Puddopooker,, 12. Waterloo Street, 13. Fenwick Bazar, 14. Taltolla, 15. 
Colinga, 16. Park Street, 17. Bamun Bustee, 18. Hastings; Added Area 
Wards: - \9. Entally, 20. Beniapukoor, 21. Ballygunge and Tollygunge, 
22. Bhowanipore, 23. Alipore, 24. Ekbalpore, 25. Watgunge ; Fringe Area 
Wards : |. Ooltadangah, 2. Manicktollah and 3. Balliaghatta. The Fringe 
Area Wards formed portions of Thanas of Ooltadangah, Manicktollah and 
Balliaghatta, before the amalgamation of the greater part of the old suburbs 
with the Corporation in 1889. The bulk of the area of these three Thanas, 
which are situated between Circular and New Cut Canals, was formed in 
1889 into the Manicktollah Municipality. The portions left over on the 
west of the Circular Canal, that is, between the Circular Road of the town 
of Calcutta and the Manicktollah Municipality, being but small strips 
situated on the eastern fringe of the town bordering on Circular Road, 
were amalgmated with the town area wards adjoining them, i.e., Wards 
No. 1,3, 4 and 9. 


The area and number of Wards of the Corporation remained 
unchanged in 1911 and 1921, when the Census took place. A plain-table 
survey was undertaken in 1901 in connection with the Census of 1901 and 
the areas of the Suburban Municipalities were computed at 1. Cossipore- 
Chitpore, 2048 acres ; 2. Manicktollah, 2176 acres, and 3. Garden Reach, 
2176 acres. Though the area of the Corporation remained the same (11,954 
acres), changes in the area of the suburban municipalities may be noted 
here: 1. Cossipore-Chitpore - 2093 acres ; 2. Manicktollah - 2182 acres ; 3. 
Garden Reach - 2752 acres; 4. Tollygunge - 4137 acres, and 5. South 
Suburbs - 8480 acres", 


The municipalities of (1) Cossipore-Chitpore, (2) Manicktollah and 
(3) Garden Reach were amalgamated with the Corporation in 1923 and 
the boundaries of Calcutta were defined in Schedule 1 to the Calcutta 
Municipal Act (Bengal Act III) of 1923. The Corporation was divided 
into 32 Wards. The Cossipore-Chitpore municipal territory formed Ward 
Nos. 30, 31 and 32; Manicktollah Ward Nos. 28 & 29, and Garden Reach, 
Ward No.26. Land extending 960 acres were taken from the South Suburban 
Municipality and added to Garden Reach. The area of the Corporation in 
1924 was 20,101 acres. This figure includes 160 acres caused by the 
addition of Ballygunge Pumping Station and High Level Outfall Sewer43. 
Garden Reach*4 was separated from the Corporation in 1935. 
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* The area of the Corporation decreased in 1941 to 18,121 acres, but 
increased to 18,136 acres in 1951 (28.34 sq. miles) according to the Census 
of the respective years*>. The Calcutta Municipal Act (West Bengal Act 
XXXIII) of 1951 was passed after the Corporation being superseded in 
March 1948. The new Corporation started its career on May 1, 1952. The 
Corporation was divided into 75 Wards, vide Schedule V of the Act and 
Calcutta, for municipal purpose, was defined in Schedule I. The area of 
the Corporation, in consequence of the amalgamation of the former 
Tollygunge Municipality on April 1, 1953, increased from 28.34 sq. miles 
to 36.92 sq. miles or 95.62 sq. kilometres. The Corporation was, at the 
same time, divided into 80 Wards. 


The area of the Corporation was 36.92 sq. miles or 95.62 sq. 
kilometres according to the 1961 Census. The area of the City of Calcutta 
was shown as 39.75 sq. miles or 103 sq. kilometres (Corporation - 95.62 
sq. kms; Fort William - 0.86 sq. miles or 2.23 sq. kms. or 551 acres; 
Canals - 0.43 sq. miles or 1.11 sq. kms. or 278 acres; Port - 1.54 sq. miles 
or 3.99 sq. kms. or 986 acres = Total - 102.95 sq. kms.). 


The Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Act, 1964, increased the 
number of Wards from 80 to 100 for facilitating introduction of Adult 
Franchise in the municipal elections. The geographical area of the City of 
Calcutta was fixed by the Surveyor General of India at 104 sq. kms. in the 
Census of 1971. The area of the Corporation increased from 95.62 sq. 
kms. to 98.79 sq. kms. in the Census of 1971. While the area of the Fort 
(2.23 sq. kms.), Canals (1.11 sq. kms.) and Port (3.99 sq. kms.) remained 
the same, the total area of the City of Calcutta, officially recognised, is 
only 104 sq. kms., though the total area (Corporation - 98.79 sq. kms., 
Fort - 2.23 sq. kms., Canals - 1.11 sq. kms., and Port - 3.99 sq. kms.) 
comes to 106.12 sq. kms. 


PRESENT AREA AND BOUNDARIES 


The Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act, 1980, was passed by the 
West Bengal Legislative Assembly in 1980. The boundaries of the 
Corporation are defined in Schedule I to this Act. The Corporation had 
only 100 Wards under this Act. There was no change in the area of the 
Corporation. The decision of the State Government to amalgamate the 
municipalities of (1) Jadavpur, (2) South Suburban or Behala, and 
(3) Garden Reach with the Calcutta Corporation necessitated amendment 
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of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act of 1980. The Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation (Amendment) Act, 1983 (West Bengal Act XXXII of 1983) 
was accordingly passed by the West Bengal Legislative Assembly in 1983 
amalgamating the former municipalities of Jadavpur, South Suburban and 
Garden Reach with the Calcutta Corporation, The new, enlarged Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation came into existence on January 4, 1984. Schedule 
I that determined the geography of the Corporation in.the principal Act 
has been substituted with a new Schedule vide Notification Na. 270L dated 
Ist November 1983 and published in the Calcutta Gazettee Extraordinary 
dated Ist November 1983, pp. 3360-3362. The new Schedule incorporates 
the erstwhile municipalities of Jadavpur, South Suburban and Garden Reach 
within the Corporation. The Corporation has been divided into 141 Wards 
as delineated in the Government Notification mentioned above. 


The present area of the City of Calcutta is 187.33.sq..kms., if we add 
up the area of Calcutta (104 sq. kms.), Jadavpur (40 sq. kms.), South 
Suburban (30.38 sq. km.) and Garden Reach (12.95 sq. kms.) as included 
in the Census of 1971, but for official purposes the City has an area of 185 
sq. kms. only. 


Fort William : Fort William is governed by the Fort William Act, 
1881 (Act XIII). The limits of the Fort were not defined in the Act of 
1881, but the Government of India, vide Judicial No. 498, notified in the 
Gazette of India (Part I, p. 326) dated September 13, 1884 that “for the 
purposes of the said Act, the limits of Fort William in Bengal is the /ine of 
the crest of the glacis” (that.is the Calcutta Maidan). The boundaries of 
Fort William, “commonly called as the Calcutta Maidan” were notified 
(Notification No. 161 J) in the Gazette of India on 10-1-1894, The revised 
boundaries of Fort William (Notification No.2457 J) were published in 
the Calcutta Gazette (Part I, pp.1116-1119) dated 14-8-1909. The 
Government of India divided the Maidan into two zones. The General 
Officer commanding the Presidency District is the-Controlling Authority 
over “all lands and buildings (that) belong to Government in any part of 
Hastings which is included in Calcutta” (Section 627 of 1980 Municipal 
Corporation Act). The Government of India still retains the proprietory 
rights over the Calcutta Maidan and exercises some control over certain 
portions of it. However, the State Government has been given power to 
look after the law and order and'lighting, maintenance of roads etc. in the 
Maidan. No permanent buildings can be constructed in the Maidan without 
the sanction of the Government of India. 
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AREA OF CALCUTTA 


The area of Calcutta has gone on changing with additions and 
alterations in its boundaries by amalgamation/exclusion of grounds from 
24 Parganas. Calcutta, as we have already seen, includes (1) Municipal 
Corporation, (2) Fort William, (3) Port and (4) Canals for demographic 
purposes. While the grounds occupied by Fort William with its glacis or 
Maidan (551 acres or 0.86 square miles/2.23 square kilometres), Port (986 
acres or 1.54 square miles or 3.99 sq. kilometres) and Canals (278 acres or 
0.43 square miles/1.11 square kilometres) have undergone little change, 
the area included in Calcutta and Municipal Corporation has been subjected 
to frequent changes. The area of Calcutta from 1698 to 1872 is given 
below together with the area of the Municipal Corporation in brackets 
from 1876 to 1971; 1698 — 5076 Bighas 18% Cottahs; 1746 — 5473 Bighas 
and '4 Cottah; 1762 — 5057 Bighas 13 Cottahs; 1764, 1821, 1831, 1837, 
1840, 1850, 1866 & 1872 — 4997 acres; 1876 — 4997 acres (3754 acres); 
1881-5037 acres (3754 acres); 1891 -12133 acres (11850 acres); 1901 — 
20547 acres (11954 acres); 1911 — 20547 acres (11954 acres); 1921 — 
20547 acres (11954 acres); 1931 — 28694 acres,(20101 acres); 1941 - 
33.70 square miles (18121 acres); 1951 -—32.32 square miles (18136 acres); 
1961 —-39.75 square miles (36.92 square miles) and 1971 — 104 square 
kilometres (98.79 square kilometres). 


Calcutta, in 1698, had an area of 5076 bighas and 18% Cottahs. “For 
administrative purposes the Company’s land was split up into four divisions. 
The smallest but most populous of these was the Great Bazar, where the 
houses occupied more than 400 bighas out of 488. Beyond lay the large 
division of Town Calcutta, an area of 1717’ bighas. In 1706 only 248 
bighas were occupied with dwellings, the rest of the division being under 
cultivation or left waste, but the Surveyor noted that 364 bighas are shortly 
to be used for houses. The northern division, Sutanati, was estimated to 
contain 1692 bighas, of which only 134 were inhabited and the Southern 
Division, only 57 out of 1178 bighas were inhabited. Thus the total amount 
of inhabited land in 1706 was only 841'4 bighas”. The estimated population 
of Calcutta in 1706 @ 20 persons per bigha was 16,830. “Of the rest of the 
land, 1525 bighas were rice fields, and 486 bighas gardens. Plantains were 
grown on some 250 bighas, tobacco in 187, vegetables on 150 ; 307 bighas 
were granted rent free for the use of Brahmans ; 167 bighas were manor 
land ; 116 bighas were taken up with roads and ditches, wells and ponds; 
1144 bighas were waste”. 
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Bringing John Nagore under the Company’s revenue register was 
the first major triumph of its servants in Calcutta. John Nagore 
(commemorated by the street name Jannagar Road and Lanes) which 
embraced Dullanda (the area where the Calcutta Police Training School is 
situated), Kalinga, Beniapukur, Entally, Tangrah, etc., contained 228 bighas 
and 1'4 cottahs of land and 606 houses in 1748. The Fort William Council 
wrote (para 118) to the Court of Directors on February 24, 1748: 


“Having always in view how to promote your Honours Interest and 
Advantage in the branch of your revenues and having received 
Information that a spot of Ground in extent One hundred fifty five 
(155) Beagres and Five Cottahs laying situated to the Eastward of 
Calcutta about a League distance from it formerly belonging to the 
Districts of this Place and after many Arguments and Debates having 
convinced the Zemindars and other Proprietors of Your Honours Title 
to this Spot of Ground They did at length entirely give up their claims 
upon which we set up your Honours Flag and erected a Cutcheree 
there. We have also set up a Buzar and Market and named the Place 
John Nagore which is now inhabited by Three Hundred Sixty Seven 
(367) Families or Houses. These Families are chiefly composed of 
Caulkers Weavers Peons &c. And the Revenue thereof collected the 
first year being 1746 was Seven hundred fifty five Rupees Thirteen 
Annas and Three Pie (755.13.3) as will appear by the Account 
Revenues of that year and that from April to 1st October 1747 it 
amounted to six hundred Eighty Seven Rupees Nine Annas (687.9) 
and We are in hopes hereafter to make larger Additions as well in the 
number of Inhabitants as likewise the Revenue of the Place which 
we hope will meet with your Honours approval*””, 


J.Z.Holwell, the celebrated Zemindar of Calcutta, estimated the total 
area of the town of Calcutta within the Maratha Ditch at 9255 bighas and 
‘a yard of which 6205-0-'4 bighas were in the possession of the East India 
Company and 3050 bighas in the hands of independent proprietors. Let us 
read Holwell’s own account*® of Calcutta lands :- 


“The town of Calcutta is divided into four principal districts, under 
the denominations of Dee Calcutta (under which John Nagore is included), 
Govindpore, Soota Nutty, and Bazar Calcutta ; to each of which, and to 
the great Bazar, are appropriated a distinct Cutcherry, whose accounts are 
all transmitted to, and center in the great Cutcherry of Dee Calcutta. The 
four districts contain 5472 Bega of ground (each containing 20 Cotta) on 
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which the Company receive ‘ground-rent at 3 Sicca Rupees per Bega per 
annum, some few places excepted, hereafter to be specified, which pay a 
less rent. Exclusive of the above 5472 : Bega, the Company possess 733 
Bega, which pay no ground rent. The distribution of ground that pays rent, 
and that which pays none is as follows, viz. :- 


Ground rent received in 


Dee Calcutta 
Soota Nutty 
Govindpore 
Bazar Calcutta 
John Nagore 
Baag Buzar 
Loll Buzar 
Santose Buzar 


Total of the 


Company’s Ground 6205-0-'4 


Bega Cotta 
1704 3 containing houses 3422 
1861 5% * 2374 
1044 13% a on 1753 
560 2% ws * 989 
228 1% * n. 606 
57 17% al = 173 
10 9 81 
5_ 8% : $3 
5472-0-'2 Pottas, or houses 9451 

£733 

Each Potta or house possessing on an 


average something short of | Bega and 
15 Cotta of Ground, i.e., 1% B. 


* Ground on which no Rent is received 


Bega Cotta 
Ground occupied by the Company 310 5’ 
Donations 16 iW 
Churches 7 19 
Moors Mosques 15 Th 
To Gentoo Idols 13 13 
Given to sundry Bramins 242 
Ditto to the Gentoo Poor 14 12 
Ditto to the Moors ditto 30 15 
“Grounds bought by devout persons to make Tanks 62 18% 
Indulgences 18 _10% 
Bega 733 


“Within the Company bounds, there is also ground possessed by 
proprietors independent of our Government, to the amount of about 3050 
Bega, according to the estimate I can at present make, viz. 
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The district of Simlea 1000 
Molunga 800 
Mirzapoor 1000 
Hogulcourea 250 

3050 


“These 3050 Bega, calculated agreeable to the foregoing proportion, 
will be found to contain 5267 houses; which, added to those under 
the Company's protection, will make the whole amount of houses 
14718. I add them together, because they equally contribute to the 
consumption of those articles, on which the Company’s revenues 
arise, The independence of the above 4 districts arose from the towns 
originally belonging to different proprietors ; and when the Phirmaund 
gave us a grant to purchase these towns, with the restriction of satis- 
fying the Zemindars, some of them could not be prevailed upon to 
alienate theirs : so that in consequence they have remained distinct 
and independent ever since”. 


Holwell estimated the constant population‘? of Calcutta at 4,09,056, 
“without reckoning the multitude that daily come in and return”, 


Simla was acquired by the Company in 1754. “Simleah” was one of 
the villages for which the East India Company sought Emperor Farrukh- 
siyar’s permission to rent it out in 1717 and it was then under the Pargana 
of Manpore. The rent was Rs.81-15-5. “Bahir Simleah” and Narikeldangah 
were part of Simla in 1765-67. The Zemindari rights of these villages 
were exercised by Raja Krishna Chandra Roy of Nadiya. Simla and Pagla 
Danga contained about 2,245 bighas, besides 116 bighas appropriated to 
Brahmins and religions. The Company purchased the Zemindari of these 
villages for Rs.4,961 Sicca Rupees. Holwell’s letter dated 8th August 1754 
stated: “...Urged from time to time to attempt every laudable means to 
obtain the then independent districts being assimilated with the rest of our 
Honourable masters possessions and the present conjecture (? conjuncture) 
has favoured me with success, as to that of Simlea with its dependants 
Maacund (Makonda?) and Koolea (Kulia) having the pleasure to inform 
your Honour &ca. that I have obtained from the Proprietors of these Towns 
a regular Pottah, and full Investiture thereof for the Honourable Company, 
revocable on our part, irrevocable on theirs®?...~ 


Surman’s Gardens>! (bounded on the East by Calcutta Police Training 
School, on the West by Kidderpore Bridge, on the north by Lower Circular 
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Road and on the South by Tolly’s Nullah at present) now occupied by the 
Telegraph Store Yard, was another plot of land not included in the 
Company’s Zemindari till 1767. Fort William Council letter to the Court 
of Directors dated December 10, 1767 (para 49) read : “The Owner of 
Surman’s Gardens (Edward Handle) having acquainted us he had 
opportunity of disposing of that ground for ten thousand rupees, but as 
they might be useful to the Company he begged leave to make us the first 
offer, we readily embraced the proposal, as we had long since judged it 
improper that a place so situated in regard to the fort and river should 
remain in the hands of private persons”. 


The dates of the acquisition of Molunga (commemorated by Molunga 
Lane), Mirzapoor (Road renamed as Surya Sen Sarani) and Hogulcourea 
(Hogulkuria Gully, renamed as Sahitya Parishad Street) are not known to 
us. W.W. Hunter, L.S.S.O’Malley and the compilers of the new 24 Parganas 
District Gazetteer have not said a word about the Company’s acquisition 
of the North 24 Parganas District. The land to the north of Calcutta and 
south of Bankebazar®? was acquired by the Company in 1758. This is 
evident from the letter dated 3st December 1758 addressed by the Fort 
William Council to the Court of Directors in London which read : 


“You were informed by our Select Committee of the receipt of the 
amulnomma for the lands to be held by the Company as a Zemindarry, 
and that Mr. Frankland had been ordered on a circuit round those 
grounds, with directions to take possession of the same in the 
Company’s name, and to plant our colours at the villages and markets 
on his progress. The result of his enquiries and further proceedings 
will be given in full under the head of revenues. In this place we shall 
only mention that it being strongly recommended by that gentleman 
to endeavour to procure the Zemindarry of the grounds to the 
northward of Calcutta as high as Banquebazar, Mr. Hastings (who 
resides at Moraudbaug in the same capacity Mr. Scrafton did) was 
directed by us to endeavour to get the Nabob to include the lands to 
the northward of Calcutta in his Sunnud, which, by his letter of the 
Ist December he informs us, is at last and after much difficulty settled 
and adjusted and the ground betwixt Banquebazar and Calcutta 
declared to belong to the English. But notwithstanding this intelligence 
we shall not esteem it secure till the Sunnud has passed the forms 
and is sealed. When we receive the grant properly authenticated we 
shall acquaint your Honours of the advantages we expect will accrue 
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to the Company from the possession of those lands. A tract of land to 
the north east of Calcutta belonging to the Purgannah of Annerpoor 
has been, likewise, applied for in order to square the Company’s 
boundaries, which Mr. Hastings in his foregoing letter gives us hopes 
he shall be able to include in the Sunnud”. 

(Para 73). “The Nabob made some objections to this alledging that 


the lands obtained by the Company greatly exceeded his agreement, but at 
the intervention of Royran and Rajbullub, he acquitted his pretensions®3”, 


The Company was required to pay Rs.2,15,000 or thereabouts to the 
Nawab Nazim of Bengal as the annual revenue for the South 24 Parganas 
for remittance to the Mogul Imperial Exchequer. The revenue payable for 
the North 24 Parganas was not known to the Company, for the Fort William 
Council added (para 103) in their letter to the Court of Directors on 31st 
December 1758: “No. 50 is a general account of the twenty two pergunnahs 
to the north-ward of Calcutta in which is clearly specified the rents and 
revenues paid by the Nabob (which we are endeavouring to avoid paying) 
and the nett revenues brought to credit in the King’s Sircarry books, which 
by the treaty is to be paid by the Company and no more. The said account 
likewise particularizes the amount of rents of markets, etc., as lett out by 
the Zemindars in the year 1757 to the farmers and riotts which the 
Zemindars themselves wrote off and did not collect, the amount of what 
had been collected by them for the year 1757 before we took possession 
and the ballance that remained in the hands of ‘ejardars®4, riotts, etc., which 
they acknowledge and accounted for with Mr. Frankland5>”, 


Frankland’s survey of the 24 Parganas south of Calcutta in 1758 
computed its area at 8,16,446 bighas, out of which the farmers collected 
rents from only 4,54,804 bighas, “the rest being either barren and 
untenanted or assigned over to servants, idols, etc.” No scientific survey 
of the lands of South 24 Parganas was made during this period, for “the 
purgannah of Corry Jurie>” is a flagrant instance of what we have alledged. 
The extent of it is unknown and reaches as far as Gunga Saugur to the 
southward and the Sunderbunds to the east ; the revenue it formerly yielded, 
we are informed from good authority, amounted to 40 lack of rupees, but 
the greater part of this pergunnah is now uncultivated, uninhabited and 
overgrown with jungle. The rents of it amounted to no more than Rs.2,925- 
9-6 and we pay the Nabob only 562-8-0”. 

The lands to the south of Calcutta included in the 24 Parganas were 
estimated by President Verelst®® on 29th April 1767 to contain 10,82,543 
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bighas and 15 cottahs of ground out of which 2,63,702-2-8 bighas were 
exempt from ground rent on account of their utilization for religious and 
charitable purposes. Of the total of 10,82,543, only 5,91,172-9-0 bighas 
paid the ground rents (Rs.10,12,305-12-0). The uncultivated or Comar 
lands were estimated at 1 ,98,305-19-12 bighas (Proceedings of Fort William 
Council dated April 29, 1767). The revenue payable to the Nawab Nazim 
of Bengal by the Company for the South 24 Parganas was Rs.2,150,000 in 
1758. (The area of the undivided District of 24 Parganas was given as 
2536 sq. miles exclusive of the Sundarbans, but inclusive of the area of 
Calcutta, which is 7.80 sq. miles and of its suburbs, which amount to 
23.13 sq. miles by W.W. Hunter in his Statistical Account, 1875, p.1; L.S.S. 
O’Malley in his Bengal District Gazetteers, 24 Parganas, published in 
1914, had given the area of the same undivided district as 4844 sq. miles 
of which 2941 sq. miles were part of Sundarbans. West Bengal District 
Gazetteer of 24 Parganas published in 1994 had given the area of the 
undivided district at 14,136 sq. kilometers. The area of North 24 Parganas 
District is given as 4,094 sq. kms. and that of South 24 Parganas District 
as 9,660 sq. kms. in recent books). 


II. ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


The acquisition of the Zemindari of Calcutta and 24 Parganas (North 
and South) and the grant of Diwani imposed upon the East India Company 
the duty of administering justice in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa by the Mogul 
practices. The Company held the lands under different tenures in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa and the administration of justice had to be tailored 
according to the Mogul practices. The charters granted and the statutes 
enacted by the British Government regulated the Company in its trading 
operations and relations with Englishmen and European nations. Those 
who lived under the protection of the Company and traded with it were 
governed by the English laws. Thus, we find Crown Courts and Company’s 
Courts functioning side by side in Calcutta, sometimes coming into clashes 
with one another over jurisdiction. The Governor-General and Council 
derived their powers from the charters and statutes enacted by the British 
Government. The acquisition of the Zemindari rights and Diwani made 
them answerable to the Mogul Emperor or his Viceroy (Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal). The Company, sometimes, was required to adopt double standards 
on account of the conflict of such laws®?, The Governor-General and 
Council constituted themselves into the magistracy and appellate courts 
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according to the statutes of England till 1774 and continued to act as 
appellate Courts till 1857 in respect of Diwani and Police matters. The 
Police thus came under the direct control of the Government as Justices of 
the Peace for the town of Calcutta and its suburbs (Documents 26-29 for 
details). 


The Governor/President and 5 Senior of Council of Fort William in 
Bengal were appointed Justices of the Peace for administration of criminal 
justice with power to hold Quarter Sessions, four times a year, by the 
Charter establishing the Mayor’s Court in Calcutta (Madras and Bombay) 
in 1726, The amended Charter of the Mayor’s Court of 1753 conferred 
extensive powers on the Governor/President and Council of Fort William®!, 
They were appointed under that Charter Commissioners of the Court of 
Oyer and Terminer, and Gaol Delivery. The Governor/President and 
Council of Fort William were, at the same, constituted into a Court of 
Appeal where the valuation of the suit was not above 1000 Pagodas and 
above that amount an appeal was to be preferred to the King in Council 
(Privy Council). The Governor/President and Council of Fort William were 
authorized to (1) try all crimes except High Treason, (2) administer oath 
to the witnesses, and (3) conduct the trials in like manner as in England. 


The Regulating Act®, 1773 (Stat. 13 Geo. 3 Cap. 63) established a 
Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal in view of the 
territorial acquisitions of the Company in that province, transferring all 
causes pending in the Mayor’s Court and making it defunct. The Supreme 
Court had no original jurisdiction outside Calcutta unlike the Company’s 
Courts. The Sheriff, as the executive officer appointed by the Charter for 
the Mayor’s Court, was continued in the same position in the Supreme 
Court of Judicature for which the Charter was granted by King George III 
on 20th March 1774. The Governor-General and Council were authorized 
by the Regulating Act of 1773 to make Regulations for the good order and 
civil government of the settlement of Fort William, vide Clause 36 of that 
statute. The Regulating Act of 1773 (Section 36) appointed the Governor- 
General and Council and Judges of the Supreme Court as Justices of the 
Peace with power to hold Quarter Sessions. The Governor-General and 
Council were not subject to arrest by the orders of the Supreme Court vide 
Section 34 of its Charter, dated 26th March 1774. 


The Charter® establishing the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort 
William in Bengal (dated 26th March 1774) appointed the Chief Justice 
and puisne Judges of that Court Justices of the Peace for Bengal, Bihar 
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and Orissa. The Supreme Court was constituted (Section 19) into a Court 
of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery, in and for the town of Calcutta, 
and factory of Fort William in Bengal and for the subordinate factories. 
Thus, the Governor-General and Council were relieved of the duties of 
holding the Court of Oyer and Terminer. The Supreme Court’s jurisdiction 
over criminal matters was very extensive “as it shall not be lawful for 
such offender to object to the locality of the jurisdiction of the Court, or 
the Grand or Petit Jury; but he shall be indicted, arraigned, tried, convicted, 
and punished or acquitted and demeaned, in all respects, as if the crime 
had been committed within the said town of Calcutta or factory of Fort 
William, or the limits thereof” (Section 19 of the Charter). 


The Supreme Court was too costly for natives. “The establishment 
of the Supreme Court in Calcutta last century introduced the lawyers into 
Calcutta, to the great loss, and sorrow of the natives, who have found 
English law the dearest and worst of all law”. Hartly House says : “No 
wonder lawyers return from this country, rolling in wealth; their fees are 
enormous ; if you ask a single question on any affair, you pay down your 
goldmohar... and if he writes a letter of only three lines, twenty-eight rupees 
(four pounds) : I tremble at the idea of coming to their hands, for what 
must be the recoveries, to answer such immense charges: You must, 
however, be informed, that the number of acting attornies on the court roll 
is restricted to twelve ; who serve an articled clerkship of three years only, 
instead of five, as in England .. The fee for making a will is in proportion 
to its length, from five gold mohars upwards and as to marriage articles, | 
should imagine they would half ruin a man, and a process at law be the 
destruction of both parties. A man of abilities and good address in this 
line, if he has the firmness to resist the fashionable contagion, gambling, 
need only pass one seven years of his life in Calcutta, to return home in 
affluent circumstances ; but the very nature of their profession leads them 
into gay connections, and, having for a time complied with the humour of 
their company from prudential motives, they become tainted and prosecute 
their bane from the impulses of inclination™”. The Court of Requests was 
the answer for inexpensive and immediate justice in Calcutta. 


COURT OF REQUESTS : 
We are called upon to give a short account of the Court of Réquests 


here as it frequently came into conflict with the Zamindari Cutcherty, the 
Company’s Court, dealing with all petty matters and administering rough 
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and ready justice. By clause 34 of the amended Charter of Mayor’s Court 
issued on 8th January 1753, a Court of Request was established at Madras, 
Bombay and Calcutta to try suits not exceeding 5 Pagodas with the help of 
24 Commissioners or principal inhabitants of whom one half retired at the 
end of the Calendar year giving room for 12 new incumbents. The amended 
Charter of thre Mayor’s Court of 1753 (clause 60) read: “And we do further 
will and ordain, that there shall be an Accountant General at Calcutta, at 
Fort William, in Bengal, and that the Suitor’s Money and Effects shall be 
deposited with the Governor/President and Council there, and for which 
the said Company shall be answerable to the Suitors of the said Court, in 
like Manner as for the Money paid in by Order of the Mayor’s Court of 
Madraspatnam aforesaid ; and that there shall be at Calcutta aforesaid, 
such Court of Request, for determining of all Actions and Suits not 
exceeding the Value of Five Pagodas, to be appointed in like Manner and 
for the like Purposes, as are before directed, appointed, and established, at 
Madraspatnam aforesaid”. 


The Governor/President of Fort William in Bengal and Council, on 
receipt of the amended Charter of the Mayor’s Court, established a Court 
of Requests for Calcutta, for they wrote to the Court of Directors® on 4th 
January 1754: 


(Para 149) “Upon receipt of Your Honour’s packet per Egmont we 
read the exemplification of His Majesty’s new charter sent us by that 
ship and on the Sth of October promulgated the same. The first thing 
we did was the appointment of twelve Commissioners for the Court 
of Requests, as many of which as we could choose out of Your 
Honour’s covenanted servants. We then appointed Mr. Thomas 
Coales, Accomptant General as directed in the Charter, and we have 
transmitted the two Courts such paragraphs of your orders as relate 
to them, agreeable to your Honours’ commands to us”. 


(Para 150). “Your Honours will perceive by our consultations what 
has since passed between us and the Court of Requests in regard to 
the establishment of that Court with officers and allowances on the 
most reasonable footing ; and as the fees settled by Act of Parliament 
for courts of the same nature in England were esteemed too 
extravagant for this country, we agreed to make the officers of that 
court certain reasonable allowances, and levy a duty of 5 per cent on 
all suits determined there to reimburse your Honours that charge, 
which was accordingly done, and continued till after the ballot for 
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new Commissioners in the beginning of December when they 
informed us by letter that the peons they had hitherto entertained by 
our order were not sufficient and that they were in want of further 
writing assistance, the business of that court increasing daily, upon 
which we left it to them to make what allowances they thought proper 
and collect a large duty for the establishment of such advanced 
charges”. 

(Para 151). “As the Charter directs all suits under five Pagodas should 
be prosecuted in the Court, we ordered the Zamindar should not take 
cognizance of any disputes of property under 20 C. Rupees, to prevent 
the jurisdiction of the Cutcherry and that court from interfering with 
each other and creating continual contests between them”. 


The Court of Directors® of the Company wrote to Bengal Council 
on January 31, 1755 (para 125) : “We are very glad the institution of a 
Court of Requests is so agreeable and useful as Mr. Kelsall in his letter to 
us represents it to be; but we cannot extend their cognizance to large sums 
than what are given by the Charter, since however useful it might be, there 
is no probability that His Majesty would upon any application enlarge the 
same, as all the Acts of Parliament, of which there are several for the 
erecting of like Courts in different parts of the kingdom, have not in any of 
them invested such Courts with a power of hearing and determining in 
suits exceeding the value of forty shillings”. The Court of Requests was 
elevated into the Calcutta Court of Small Causes in 1850. Unlike the 
Mayor’s Court, the Court of Requests was not a Court of Record. 


COMPANY’S COURTS 


The acquisition of the Zemindari rights of the villages of Dihi 
Kalkatah, Sutanati and Govindpur from the Savarna Raychoudhuries of 
Barisha for Rs.1,300/- did not absolve the East India Company from the 
payment of the annual ground rent of Rs.1,194-14-11 to the Mogul 
Exchequer as the lands were Mogul Emperor’s Khalsa, or non-salable 
grounds (Annual rents in Rupees, Annas and Pies. — Dihi Kalkatah — 468- 
9-9 ; Sutanati - 501-15-6; Govindpur in Pargana Paikan — 123-15-3 and 
Ditto in Pargana Kalkatah - 100-5-11 = total Rs. 1,194-15-3). The ground 
rent was annually paid till 1758 when Mir Jafar granted these lands to the 
Company as rent free. The Company as Zemindar, enjoyed the right of 
collecting rents from the ryots or tenants and of imposing petty taxes, 
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duties, and fines and exercised certain civil and judicial functions. The 
Company’s covenanted civil servant who discharged these duties was called 
the Zemindar. The office of the Zemindar was abolished in 1758 (vide 
para 117 of letter to the Court of Directors of the Company dated 31st 
December 1758) and the office was redesignated Collector of the rents 
and revenues. 


The Company’s covenanted civil servant who discharged the duties 
of the Zemindar was invariably a junior member of the Council at Fort 
William and he could not understand the intricacies of his office on account 
of his too frequent transfers. No less than three officers functioned as 
Zemindars in 1710 (Samuel Blunt from 16th February; Spencer from 
February end and John Calvert from July 1710 to July 13, 1711). While 
the Englishman who was officially designated the Zemindar went on 
changing, his native Assistant (nick-named Black Zemindar) had a fairly 
long tenure. Nandarama (1700-1705) and Jagat Das (1705-1706), were 
the predecessors of Govindram Mitra, who worked as Black Zamindar 
from 1720 to 1752 without a break. 


ZEMINDAR 


The Zemindar, apart from collecting the revenues arising from the 
ground rents, farms, and duties on several articles not farmed out, but sold 
in the markets/gunges and hats, was the Judge of the Zemindari Cutcherry. 
Holwell®7, who was the Zemindar of Calcutta from 1752 to 1757, has 
explained the nature of the duties of the Zemindar in these words ; 


“The Zemindar acts in a double capacity, distinct, and independent 
of each other, (with very few exceptions) the one as Superintendent 
and Collector of your revenues, the other, as Judge of the Court of 
Cutcherry, a tribunal constituted for the hearing, trying, and 
determining all matters and things, both civil and criminal, wherein 
the natives only, subjects of the Mogul, are concerned. He tried in a 
summary way, had the power of the lash, fine and imprisonment ; he 
determined all matters of meum and tuum; and in all criminal cases, 
proceeded to sentence and punishment immediately after hearing, 
except where the crime (as murder) requires the lash to be inflicted 
until death, in which case he suspends execution of the sentence, 
until the fact and evidence are laid before the President, and his 
confirmation of the sentence is obtained. He has also the power to 
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condemn thieves, and other culprits, to work in chains upon the roads, 
during any determinate space of time, or for life. In all causes of 
property, an appeal lay to the President and Council against his 


decrees®™, 


“Such was the power annexed to this office, when this Gentleman 
(i.e., Mr. Holwell) was appointed the head of it, and such had it been fora 
long term of years preceding that period ; a power by much too great for 
any one man to be intrusted with. Therefore in the year 1758, at the 
recommendation of Mr. Holwell, a stop was put to it by the Court of 
Directors, who appointed three Judges of this Court, Members of the Board, 
in monthly rotation. Before this Gentleman (i.e. Mr. Holwell) took charge 
of this important post, there never had been any register of causes or decrees 
kept in English; but from that time, a register of the proceedings was 
monthly laid before the Board at Calcutta, for their inspection, and annually 
transmitted to your Court of Directors. Here permit us (i.e. Mr. Holwell’s 
friends) to remark, that though this Gentleman (i.e., Mr. Holwell) was, for 
the space of four years, (that is, from the beginning of July 1752, to the 
capture of your settlement) sole Judge of this Court, not a single complaint 
was ever preferred against him in his judicial capacity in criminal cases”, 


The Court of Directors of the Company in their letter dated 3rd March 
1758 to the Bengal Council wrote®? (Para 99) : 


“In Criminal cases where the Indians are delinquents, the following 
methods we judge will answer every end of the Zemindary. Let the 
cognizance of all Crimes dwell with Our Justices of Peace, three of 
which are to sit thrice a week, and take their Rotation, (Our President 
excepted) and that Justice may at no time stop, appoint One of them 
the Judge for a month, this also in a Rotation; who may daily 
determine all slight offences, and Fine small sums, but in all matters 
of consequence that may offer (occur?) in which days as the Justices 
do not sit, he is directly to summon a quorum to decide them ; and 
should the Parties punished or fined by the acting Judge, esteem 
himself injured, he may appeal to the quorum for Redress ; But as the 
Laws of England do not authorize to determine Offences and Inflict 
such punishments as are warranted by Our Phirmaund or rather 
Tolerated by the Mogul Government, You are in this Capacity to 
stile them Zemindars, and your acting Justice the monthly Zemindar. 
You must appoint One of Our Servants Clerk to the Zemindars, a 
Registry must be faithfully kept up, Their Proceedings signed, and 
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on every Rotation Lists of Fines with their reasons for levying them, 
laid before the Board for your approval. (Para 100). “Another power 
that will partly fall under these Justices is that of Catwall. The Major 
or Commanding Officer (as will be shown under the Military head) 
is to order Parties of soldiers to Patrole the night through, who are to 
seize all Disturbers of the Peace, Vagrants or criminals, these are to 
be confined until the Morning, and then they are to be delivered to 
the Sitting Justice, who if they are Indians will try them as Zemindar, 
and if Europeans as One of His Majesty’s Justices, for you will observe 
that this Regulation for the Quorum’? and monthly Judge is meant 
by Us to extend their Jurisdiction to both ; and thus connected, there 
will be less confusion, than if other Justices were to hold a distinct 
Branch. We need not point out that their Proceedings in different 
Capacity (Capacities?) should be kept separate. The same Clerk 
serving both.” 


The Zemindar took cognizance of cases between Europeans against 
natives and vice versa until the establishment of the Supreme Court in 
1774. The General letter from Bengal to the Court of Directors of the 
Company in London dated 8th December 1755, explained the Zemindar’s 
jurisdiction thus”!: 


“As it had been the constant practice of the Cutcherry (i.e. the 
Zemindary Court of Cutcherry) to receive Complaints from Europeans 
against Natives, the Zemindar might continue to take Cognizance of and 
decide upon Causes of Property where an European, Fringy (a ‘native’ 
Christian of European descent) or Armenian were Complainant against 
Natives as his decision by no Means oblige the Parties or prevent them 
from applying to the Mayor’s Court afterwards. But that the Zemindar 
had no right to determine upon Matters of Dispute between any Europeans, 
Fringys and Armenians, as we (i.e., the President and Council at Fort 
William) esteem’d them to have the same Title to the Benefit of his 
Majesty’s Charter as British subjects themselves while they lived under 
our Protection...... 


“We have establish’d a quorum of Justices of the Peace to act in 
Criminal Cases where Christians are concerned”. 


These two extracts were based upon the following decisions reached 
by the President and Council at Fort William on 25th September, 1755, 
‘as a Court of Appeals’ in connection with certain references made to 
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them, on 16th June, 1755, by Holwell, the Collector (or Zemindar) of 
Calcutta, during a dispute between him as Zemindar and Judge of the 
Court of Cutcherry and the Mayor’s Court at Calcutta. 


“The Majority of the Board are of opinion that the Zemindar may 
take cognizance of Plea’s where Europeans, Armenians, or Fryngys 
are complainants against Natives such as Hindoos and Mussulman 
but that in causes between Europeans, Fryngys and Armenians he 
has no authority to decide as Zemindar. 


“Order’d the Zemindar therefore to take no cognizance of suits 
between Europeans, Fryngys, & Armenians till the Hon'ble 
Company’s pleasure be known unless refer’d to as Arbitrator by 
consent of both Partys. 


“The Board are likewise unanimously of opinion that there be a 
Quorum of acting Justices appointed to receive Complaints of a 
criminal nature such as assaults &c. instead of the Zemindar as has 
been usual and that part of the Catwal Prison be converted into a 
Workhouse for the reception of such persons as the said Justices shall 
commit for offences not of a capital Nature”. 


The Fort William Council (vide letter dated 8th December 1755) 
sought the directions of the Court of Directors of the Company for resolving 
the disputes between the Mayor’s Court and Zemindari Court of Cutcherry 
over jurisdictions ai the Directors in their letter dated 25th March 1757 
wrote in reply thus 72 


* Para 129. “We are sorry to find Questions arise between the Mayor’s 
Court and the Zemindar about matters of jurisdiction. If both parties would 
confine themselves to what properly belongs to each, these disputes might 
be avoided, but we have not at the present time to consider their several 
powers so as to give particular directions thereon. 


Para 130. “With respect to the matter immediately before us in regard 
to the cause between Demondtaguy and his wife and Sarah Shadou and 
Mr. Holwell’s decree in Cutcherry it seems to have been irregularly taken 
up by the Mayor's Court. 

Para 131. “A Court of Justice cannot take cognizance of any thing 
that happens unless it comes before them regularly in their Judicial Capacity 
in the ordinary and common form and a course of proceedings, 
notwithstanding every member of the Court, may in his Private capacity 
know & be acquainted with the facts and may in his own private judgement 
either approve or condemn it.” 
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The Court of Directors”? wrote to the President and Council of Bengal 
on January 31, 1755 (para 76): “We must here remark that the office of 
Zemindar is so complicated a nature and the business so various and 
burthensome that it is almost impossible it could be conducted under the 
direction of one person. You are therefore to consider whether it may not 
be divided into several branches to be managed by different persons, and 
if you think such an alteration may be of general utility, you are to point 
out the proper methods of carrying it into execution. In proposing such a 
division we have a view not only to the general utility which may be the 
result, but likewise to ease Mr. Holwell, as far as is consistent, from the 
heavy load of business he labours under, that we may have the benefit of 
his abilities in other material branches of our affairs”. 


The Fort William Council, on 14th April 1757, realising the “very 
complicated nature of the Zemindar’s office, divided it into four distinct 
branches”4, The first branch was the Zemindar’s office, whose function 
was the collection of ground rents, octrois, Company’s revenues from 
farms”, etc. The second branch was the office of the Clerk of the Market, 
“who was to regulate the price of provisions and stamp the weights, 
measures, etc.” Thirdly, there was “an Aridge Duckle Court for hearing 
and determining all disputes of Meum and Tuum between the natives before 
cognizable by the Zemindar”. And lastly, there was the Cutcherry “for 
taking cognizance of matters and disputes of a criminal nature. The last 
mentioned courts were, in the beginning, composed of a member of the 
Board and five junior servants of.the Company, and the members of the 
Board undertook the duties of the Courts by rotation. This system was 
tried for three months, but “as the fluctuating state of the office delayed 
the business and rendered the decisions tedious, it was decided that the 
Zemindar, and or in his absence the Deputy Zemindar, should always 
preside over these Courts”. (Aridge Duckle = Arzi Dukhil Court, a Court 
for hearing and determining all disputes invo!ving property). 


The Court of Directors”> of the Company wrote to Bengal Council 
on 3rd March 1758 (Para 95). “This post (Zemindar) with great part of its 
power we judge fit to abolish or rather separate, and in its stead we substitute 
an office, the head of which must be called Collector of Rents and 
Revenues 


The acquisition of the Zemindari rights over 24 Parganas by the 
Parwana of Mir Jafar, the Nawab Nazim of Bengal, on 20th December 
1758, extended the jurisdiction of the Zemindar to those Parganas, but the 
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jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Court and Court of Requests was confined to 
the town of Calcutta. The jurisdiction of the Zemindari Cutcherry went on 
enlarging with every addition of land to the Company’s territory. The 
Zemindari Courts established by the Company were : 


1. The Collector’s Court for dealing with property matters. 
2. (Zemindari) Court of Cutcherry for civil and criminal matters. 
3. The Phoujdari Court for the trial of crimes. 
4. Caste Cutcherry for taking cognizance of all matters relative to 
the several castes and tribes of the Hindoo religion. 
COLLECTOR’S COURT 


The Collector, a covenanted civil servant of the Company, was 
appointed by the Governor General and Council of Fort William and he 
sat as Judge to adjudicate on matters relating to land revenue. Appeals 
from the Collector’s decisions were preferred to the Governor-General 
and Council by the aggrieved party. Revenue Judges subordinate to the 
Collector adjudicated revenue matters in the Parganas or mouzas or villages 
taken together for revenue collection. They were appointed by the Collector 
at Calcutta. Bolts in his Considerations (pp.81-82) has given an account 
of the Collector’s Court or Cutcherry which reads: 


“There is another CUTCHERRY, called The COLLECTOR'S 
CUTCHERRY, which has been established in Calcutta ever since the 
Company had anything to do with the collection of ground-rents. By the 
treaty of June 1757, the Nabob Jaffier Ally Khawn granted to the English 
Company, as Zemindars, all the lands about Calcutta, to the extent of six 
hundred yards without the ditch called The Marahtah Ditch, which partly 
surrounds the town, and likewise the land lying south of Calcutta, generally 
known by the name of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs ; all which is now 
under the jurisdiction of the Collector, who is generally a member of the 
Council, though sometimes a junior servant. This officer has charge of the 
collection of the revenues of those districts, and superintends, nay 
absolutely directs all judicial matters arising within the jurisdiction of the 
said Twenty-four Pergunnahs. He is, from the nature of his office, greatly 
concerned also in the police of the town of Calcutta, issuing under the 
Company’s seal the leases called Pottahs to the inhabitants, for the tenures 
of their houses and grounds, repairing the roads and disposing of the petty 
farms, which constitute a considerable part of the revenue of the town of 
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Calcutta; granting licences to the natives to marry, on which the Company 
also collect a duty (three Sicca rupees from each party) as well as on the 
sales of registered slaves and new-built sloops. All grain brought into the 
Gunges or public granaries, as well as every necessary of life, with many 
other articles brought to the Bazars or public markets in Calcutta, pay a 
duty upon importation, the collection of which is superintended by this 
Collector. The privilege of exercising many handicraft-trades is likewise 
farmed out by the Collector to farmers, who collect from some a certain 
sum for the licence of exercising their respective trades, and from others 
even a part of their daily wages. The collection of many of these taxes 
gives occasion to great oppressions from (by?) the farmers, and the 
numberless harpies who are necessarily employed as tax-gatherers, and 
are in general of great prejudice to industry and population among the 
lower class of people, who are harrassed on all sides; for it is even a 
common thing to see the seapoys, who are stationed as guards at different 
places, take from the poor as they pass to market something out of every 
one’s baskets. The principal or head Cutcherry of this officer is in Calcutta, 
where he transacts the business of his department, and where the farmers 
and tenants under his jurisdiction who are backward in their payments, as 
well as others for crimes and misdemeanors, are confined, whipped, and 
otherwise punished, independently of the other courts established in 
Calcutta, 


ZEMINDARI COURT OF CUTCHERRY 


The Zemindar was a covenanted civil servant of the Company in 
Calcutta unlike the native Zemindars in the districts where they were 
farmers of lands and estates under the Mogul government””. The Zemindari 
(right to collect revenues and maintain law and order) rights were granted 
by the Mogul Government and the Zemindars were neither proprietors of 
the land nor hereditary land-owners. The Zemindar was answerable to the 
Foujdars for criminal matters. The zemindars in the districts were entrusted 
with the charge of maintaining the peace of their districts by apprehending 
murderers, robbers, house-breakers, and generally all disturbers of public 
peace. If they failed in producing the robbers, or the things stolen, they 
were answerable to the injured persons to make good their loss. Apart’ 
from maintaining the traditional village watch consisting of Dusauds, 
Pasbauns, Ghorites, Nobabaunds, Harees etc., the Zemindars were 
authorised to appoint Pykes, Chokeydars and others who constituted 
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themselves into the Police establishment in the modem sense. The Zemindar 
- in Calcutta not only had his own Court where the culprits were punished 
with even death by whipping. From the Proceedings of the Fort William 
Council dated 17th November 1760 we read: “The Board taking into 
consideration the usual method of punishing capital crimes in the 
Zemindarry (Cutcherry) by whipping to death, are of opinion that method 
does not sufficiently contribute to deterring criminals, as the example is 
not sufficiently public, and therefore order that punishment be changed 
“into that of blowing from a gun78”, 


PHOUJDARI COURT 


Though Calcutta had no Foujdar, it had a Foujdari Adalat or Court. 
The Foujdar was primarily a revenue official, but he was responsible for 
keeping the peace and coping with bands of highwaymen, rebellious chiefs, 
and other unruly persons. To help him in his police duties the Foujdar had 
a number of subordinate officers called Thanadars who were posted at 
every Thana. Each Foujdari jurisdiction in Bengal about the yéar 1765 
seems to have been quite large. Saiyid Ghulam Hussain Khan, the author 
of Seir Mutagherin (vol. III, pp.178-9) wrote that a Foujdar was appointed 
in each of the districts of Islamabad, Sylhet, Rangpur, Rangamatty, Purnea, 
Rajmahal, Rajsahi, Burdwan, Midnapore and Hugli. The Nazim, in cases 
of emergency, or in case of need even the Emperor himself, would send 
troops under his generals or royal princes to help the Foujdar in maintaining 
law and order. The Police activities of the Foujdar, as well as of the 
Thanadar, were limited to intervening with military force when widespread 
violence or rebellion should compel them to do so. They never bothered 
themselves with ordinary crime which was the affair of the people of the 
locality in which it occurred. Both the Foujdary and the Zemindary police 
worked in harmony in the districts before the East India Company was 
granted the Diwani of the Province of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. The 
Zemindar was subordinate to a Foujdar, who was in change of a pargana, 
comprising many Zemindaries, and had thanas or inferior stations under 
the charge of officers and armed men dependent on him”9. 


The Foujdari Court established in Calcutta was meant for trying all 
crimes committed by the natives and in this respect, it had a concurrent 
jurisdiction with the Court of Oyer and Terminer, established by the Charter 
of the Mayor’s Court (1726/1753). One judge appointed by the Governor 
and Council of Fort William sat in the Court. This office was entrusted to 
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junior servants of the Company on account of the increase of other business 
in the Council, one of the Council being appointed monthly to superintend. 
Three members of the Council would sit as judges in this Court and before 
the execution of the sentence in capital cases the relevant proceedings 
were laid before the Governor and Council. Death sentences required the 
sanction of the Nawab Nazim of Bengal for execution, but the Company’s 
Foujdari Court at Calcutta managed the matters®°. Let us read what Bolts 
had to say about the Foujdari Adalat: 


“The other CUTCHERRY is called the ZEMINDARY, or 
FOWZDARY COURT, in which, according to the late practices, 
presides a member of the Board of Council, or sometimes a servant 
under Council, alone ; his business is to enquire into complaints of a 
criminal nature among the black inhabitants, and in cases where the 
natives do not apply to the English established courts of justice ; in 
which cases the charter .... directs, that the English laws only shall be 
observed. He proceeds also in the above summary way to sentence 
and punishment, by fine, imprisonment, condemnation to work in 
chains upon the roads for any space of time, even for life; and by 
flagellation, in capital cases, even to death. The ancient Moguls and 
Nabobs would not permit any of the professors of Islam to be hanged 
accordjng to the English custom, esteeming that too ignominious a 
death for a Mahomeden to suffer; therefore, in such cases as were 
deemed capital, only the lash was permitted to be inflicted until death 
on the Mogul’s subjects, Mahomedans and Gentoos; but the officers 
of the Court called Chawbuckswars, or Lashbearers, are sometimes 
so dextrous as to be able to kill a man with two or three strokes of the 
Indian chawbuck. In cases which, according to the usage of this Court 
or Office, are deemed to deserve death, it has been usual for the 
Zemindar first to obtain the approbation of the President and Council, 
before the fatal stroke be given®!”, 


The grant of Diwani in 1765 and the Company standing forth as 
Diwan in 1772, recommended Warren Hastings, who succeeded John 
Cartier as the Governor of Fort William in 1772, to initiate reforms in the 
Judiciary. His Regulations? for the Foujdari Adalat at Calcutta may be 
given here. 


“That in this Court (i.e., the Zemindars Court or Fougedatry Adawlut 
for Calcutta and the 24 Pargunnahs) in like manner with that of the 
Dewannee and for the same Reasons, the President shall decide in all 
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cases which shall be brought before the Court when he is present, 
taking the advice and opinions of the other officers of the Court 
thereon. In his Absence the other officers shall compose the Court, 
and shall give Judgement by a majority of voices on all matters, which 
shall come before them, conformably to the Rules and Restrictions 
laid down in the Article(s?) of the general Regulations. 


“That as the Jurisdiction of this Court (i.e., the “Fougedarry adawlut”) 
will be chiefly confined to the City of Calcutta, which consists of 
Inhabitants of various Classes, Nations & Religions, some of them 
amenable only to the Laws of England and to the Courts & Magistrates 
appointed by Charter, & other natives and Subjects of the Country 
Government; The President be also at the same Time the Acting 
Justice of the Peace ; and to enable him to acquit himself of the Duties 
of these separate Offices, with that Dispatch which the.Extent of his 
Jurisdiction will require, that a Person well versed in the Forms of 
Law be appointed perpetual Clerk to the acting Magistrate in his 
united Character as President of the Court of Adawlut, & Justice of 
the Peace, with a monthly salary of 200 rupees; but not to interfere 
in the Business of the Court in any shape whatever except only in 
registering its proceedings when the President shall sit — as Assistant 
to the Justice of Peace, his Business will be to draw out Warrants 
Commitments, & other papers in Form of Law, and to point out the 
Law in different Cases for his Information. — And that the Munshy 
of the Court shall register the proceedings of the Court when the 
President does not sit.” 


“As the Duties herein proposed for the President will not differ 
materially from the Functions hitherto exercised by the Zemindar 
and the known appellation of Zemindar will be better understood by 
the people, it is recommended that it be still continued. The Points in 
which this office has suffered any Innovation, are 


Ist that it is extended to the 24 Purgunnahs 


2ndly that a part of it is delegated to the inferior Officers of the 
Adawlut and 


3rdly that it be immediately held by a Member of the Board. 


“It is further recommended that in this as in all the other Fougedarry 
Courts the proceedings in Capital Cases be referr’d to the Nezamutt 
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Adaulutt for their Revisal & Confirmation, and that their Sentence 
be transmitted in like manner to the Nazim for his Warrant of 
Execution. 


The reference to the Nizamat Adalat which was presided over by the 
Nazim was “for the sake of uniformity, and of preserving the constitutional 
Forms of the Country Government in Judicial matters in obedience to the 
Company’s Orders signified to us .... It may be objected that this will be 
too great a concession to the Nabob, and a dangerous acknowledgment of 
his Superiority.’ The objection was overruled by the Fort William Council 
at their Consultation on 15th December 1772; “The objection might have 
had weight some years past. It can have none now since the Nabob is 
entirely under the Control of the Government. It is his undoubted right. If 
it shall prove liable to any bad consequences the privilege may be as 
easily resumed as it is given”. The establishment sanctioned for the 
“Zemindars Court or Fougedarry Adawlut for Calcutta and the 24 
Purgunnahs” on | Sth December 1772 was : 


Monthly salary. 

Rs. 

A Member of the Board (i.e., the Council at 

Fort William) President in Rotation 

A Clerk 200 
A Draga (Daroga?) 150 
A Cazy 100 
‘A Moofty 100 
Two Moulavies at 50 100 
An English writer 60 
A Jemautdar (Jamadar?) at 15 and 20 Peons at 4 95S 
(Rupees) 805 


CASTE CUTCHERRY 


The Caste Cutcherry®? for taking cognizance of all matters relative 
to the several castes and tribes was also an institution with which the 
Zemindar was associated. The Governor/President of Fort William in 
Bengal settled all caste disputes through arbitrators (Pundits and 
Moulavees). 
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After the grant of the Diwani, the Company established the Sudder 
Diwani Adalat at Calcutta and Diwani Adalats in the districts. While 
Nizamat Adalats were established in the districts, an apex Sudder Nizamat 
Adalat was established in Calcutta. The Governor-General and his Council 
of Bengal were the Judges of both Sudder Diwani and Sudder Nizamat 
Adalat though they had separate establishments. The Sudder Diwani Adalat 
was situated in the building used as the office of the Director of the Indian 
Museum for a long time. A new building for Sudder Nizamat Adalat was 
erected during the days of Lord William Bentinck at Dolanda. This building 
was used for the Military Hospital for sometime and now serves as the 
area Headquarters of the Eastern Command of the Army. Both the Sudder 
Diwani and Sudder Nizamat Adalats were merged in the new High Court 
that was established in Calcutta in 1865. 


Kotwal was the chief of the town police under the Mogul 
administration and he was answerable to the Phoujdar. The duties of the 
Kotwal were mainly concerned with bringing offenders of public peace to 
justice. Night patrolling was arranged by the Kotwal through his Thanadars 
and Chokeydars. He, to some extent, answered to a Superintendent of 
town Police. The Mogul system of policing was borrowed by the East 
India Company in their territories in the beginning and we find a Kotwal 
for Calcutta as early as 1703. The appointment of a Kotwal for Calcutta 
marked the first step in policing the metropolis in the making. And his 
elevation to the Commissioner of Police is the history of the Calcutta Police. 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 
1. Charles Cornwallis, first Marquis ; Governor-General from 1786 to October 10, 1793. 


2 Sir John Shore (First Baron Teignmouth), Governor-General from October 28, 1793 
to March 12, 1798. 


3. Calcutta, which was the Capital of British India from 1774 to 1912, was the out- 
come of the urbanization of the three villages of Kafkatah, Sutanati and Govindpur. 
The boundaries of Calcutta for judicial, police and municipal purposes will be given 
in another part of this Chapter. 

Acquisition of Calcutta. 

4. See P.T. Nair’s Caleutta in the 17th Century (Calcutta, 1986), Job Charnock, the 
Founder of Calcutta (Calcutta, 1977; reprint, Calcutta, 1990) and Calcutta, Origin 
of the Name (Calcutta, 1985) for details of Chamock and etymology of Calcutta. 


5. Calcutta in the 17th Century, pp. 332-339 for details. 
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Calcutta in the 17th Century, p. 339. 


‘As the Company followed financial year accounting from April Ist to 31st March, 
the year becomes 1693. 


Calcutta in the 17th Century, p. 340. 


Calcutta in the 17th Century, pp. 401-405 for a tabular statement of the Company's 
trade under Job Charnock. 


Calcutta in the 17th Century, pp. 336-337 for the Parwana of Nawab Ibrahim Khan. 


The Bainama is reproduced as Document (No. 1!) from our Calcutta in the 17th 
Century, pp. 355-356 and the details of its acquisition are given on pages 348-355. 


Calcutta in the 17th Century, pp. 354-355. 


The Old Fort William, which occupied an area bounded on the South by Koilaghat 
Street, on the North by Fairlie Place, Netaji Subhas Road on the East and Strand 
Road on the West, was erected between 1696 and 1707 asa security measure for the 
Company's settlement following the rebellion of Sobha Singh, a Zamindar of 
Chandrakona near Kharagpur Railway Station and Rahim Khan, an Afghan Chief. 


Details are available from-C.R. Wilson's Early Annals of the English in Bengal. 
Vol. Il, Part Il, Surman Embassy. 


Maratha Ditch - See (1) Jadunath Sarkar, History of Bengal, II, p. 459 for the cost: 
(2)Rev. James Long's Selections from unpublished Records of Government (Calcutta, 
1869; reprint), No.315, (3) H.E.A. Cotton's Calcutta: Old and New (Calcutta, reprint, 
pp. 30-32); (4) S.W. Goode’s Municipal Calcutta (1916, pp. 59, 154 ete.) and P.T. 
Nair's History of Calcutta’s Streets (Calcutta, 1987, pp. 562-564). 


The facts are too well known for repetition and documentation here. 


Aitchison, C.U., 4 Collection of Treaties, Engagements and sunnads. 3rd edition. 
Calcutta, Vol. 1 (1892), pp. 16-17 for Mir Jafar's Treaty with Admiral Watson, Col. 
Clive, and Governor Drake dated 15th Ramzan, in the 4th year of the reign. 


Hunter, W.W., Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. 1, 24 Parganas (London, 1875; 
West Bengal Government reprint) Calcutta, 1998, p. 4. 


P.T. Nair's Calcutta Municipal Corporation at a Glance (Calcutta, 1989,) pp.2-3. 
Long's Selections, Nos. 856 and 863. 


Aitchison, Treaties, Vol. I, p. 4. We have omitted to state that Col. Clive got 24 
Parganas as his personal Jaghir as Hunter (Statistical Account, 24 Parganas, 
pp. 3-4), O'Malley. 24 Parganas (West Bengal Govt. reprint). pp. 57-58 and others 
have recounted it. 


Ultamgan = Altamgha: An allowance paid from the revenucs, as a largesse, to religious 
men, doctors, and teachers etc. 


Aitchison, Treaties, Vol. 1. p. 4. 
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Boundaries of Calcutta. 


24. 


25. 
26. 
27. 


Letter from Bengal Council dated 6th March 1788 to Court of Directors of the 
Company, paras 22-25 (Fort William-India House Correspondence, vol. 10, 1786- 
1788, edited by Raghubir Sinh, New Delhi, 1972, p. 590). 


Arapokar = Ahiripukur (Road and Lanes). 
(Chucker Bun = Chakraberia. 


Written by Robert Orme, historiam. Wilson, C.R. Old Fort William in Bengal, 
London, 1906, Vol. II, pp. 21-22. 


28-29. Read Surman’s and Perrin’s. Surman’s Garden, now Telegraph Store Yard, next to 


30. 
31. 


32. 


33. 


34, 


the Calcutta Police Training School, and Perrin’s Garden at Bag Bazar. 
Marathas. 


Firminger, W.K., Historical Introduction to the Fifth Report — (Calcutta reprint, 
1962), p. 107. 


Read Palta (where the Water-works of the Calcutta Municipal Corporation is situated). 
Baddadherry = Bidyadhari. 


Bengal Past & Present, vol. Il!, Serial No.7, January-March 1907, p.37. (The Note- 
books of Justice John Hyde). Goode (Municipal Calcutta, p. 6) has quoted this, but 
gives the date as 10th September 1779, omitting the names of the parties. Kidderpur 
Nullah, Surman’s Nullah and Govindpur Nullah are one and the same; it is the Adi 
Ganga of the natives, now called Tolly’s Nullah or Nala. 


Stemdale, R.C. Historical Account of the Calcutta Collectorate (Calcutta, 1885; 
Govt. reprint, 1959), p.9. 


35-36. Goode’s Municipal Calcutta, pp. 6-7. 


37. 


38. 


39. 
40. 


4. 
42. 
43. 
44. 


45. 


Schedule to Act XXI of 1857 is printed in the Case-noted Unrepealed Acts of the 
Bengal Council, 1862-1917, published by A.C. Mittra and N.D. Basu, Calcutta, 
1917, in 4 parts, continuously paged, page 37. 


The book issued from the Printing Office of the Commissioners contained 154 pages 
of Index for a text of 131 pages. 


‘The General Index to the Act contained 98 pages and the text 122 pages. 


O'Malley's 24 Parganas (originally published by Government of Bengal in 1914 
and reprinted by West Bengal Government in 1998), pp. 242-243. 


Goode, Municipal Calcutta, p. 7. 
Mitra, A., Calcutta City, p. 81. 
Mitra, A., Calcutta City, p. 81. 


On Ist April 1935 according to the Corporation of Calcutta Year Book, 1978-79, 
p. 531. 


Mitra, A., Calcutta City, pp. 83-84. 
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Area of Calcutta. 
46. Wilson, C.R., Early Annals, vol. I, pp.193-194. 


47, 


48. 


49, 


50. 
St. 
52. 


53. 


54. 
55. 
56. 


aie 
58. 


59, 


60. 


P.T. Nair, History of Calcutta’s Streets, pp. 413, 439; C.R. Wilson, Old Fort William 
in Bengal, vol. |, p. 202 and Fort William-India House Correspondence, vol. |. 
(edited by K.K. Datta, New Delhi, 1958, pp. 279-280) for John Nagar. 


Holwell, J.Z., Important Facts Regarding the East India Company's Affairs in Bengal 
from the year 1752 to 1760 (London, T. Becket, 1764; quarto, 135 pages), pp.37-38. 


Bazar Calcutta = Bara Bazar. 


Santose Bazar is probably the present Bow Bazar as it is situated in Dihi Kalkatah. 
Sova Bazar was not bom in 1748 for Maharajah Nabakissen had not settled in that area. 


Simlea = Simla, 
Phirmaund = Farman (of Emperor Farruksiyar of 1717). 


Holwell, ibid, p. 39. Calcutta’s daily floating population (more than a million today) 
is not a recent phenomenon. 


P.T. Nair's History of Calcutta’s Streets, pp.836-838 for details. 
Long's Selections, Nos. 917 & 936. 


Bankebazar (Ostend Company's quarter) has disappeared from modern maps. It stood 
3 miles to the north of Barrackpore Cantonment on the river front, opposite 
Bhadreswar. O'Malley, 24 Parganas (reprint), pp. 46-47. 


Fort William — India House Correspondence, vol. II, 1757-1759 (ed. H.N. Sinha), 
New Delhi, 1957, paras 72 & 73, pp. 341-342. 


Read Anwarpur for Annarpoor (Area: 90,430 acres, or 141.29 square miles. Details 
in Hunter's Statistical Account of 24 Parganas, reprint, p. 230). 


Royran = Royroyan (Raja Durlabhram Mahindra?) 


Rajbullab = Maharajah Rajballab. (See P.T.. Nair’s History of Calcutta Streets, pp. 
718-719). 


Ijardar = holders of Ijaras or lease of villages or estates for a certain term of years. 
Fort William-India House Correspondence, vol. I1,p. 350. 


Fort William-India House Correspondence, vol. Il, p. 349-50. Long's Selections, 
No. 378. 


Fort William-India House Correspondence, vol. Il, p. 351 
Long's Selections, No. 946. 
istration of Justice 


“Clive was made a Peer in England, though he committed in Bengal the same crime 
for which we hanged Maharaja Nundcomar” (James Augustus Hicky). 

‘Charter of the Mayor's Court of 1726 is readily available in E.C. Ormond’s Rules of 
the High Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal (1914) On the Original 
Side, 4th edition (Calcutta, 1940), pp. 1-22. 
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61. 


62. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


Shaw, John, Charters Relating to the East India Company from 1600 to 1761 (Madras 
Govt. 1887) for text of Charters of the Mayor's Court (for Madras, 1661 & 1693), 
1726 & 1753 (pp. 252-281) for Madras, Bombay & Calcutta 


Ormond, op. cit., has reproduced some parts of the Regulating Act (pp. 25-39) relating 
to the Judiciary. 


Ormond, op.cit., pp. 40-79 for the Charter of the Supreme Court. 
P.T. Nair, British Social Life in Ancient Calcutta (Calcutta, 1983), pp. 86-87. 


Fort William-India House Correspondence, vol. |, 1748-56 (ed. K.K. Datta, New 
Delhi, 1958), p. 574. 


Long's Selections No. 178 or Fort William-India Ilouse Correspondence, vol. |, p. 
103. 


Holwell, /mportant Facts ....., pp. 19-20. 
meum & tuum = rights of property. 


From India Tracts by Holwell and Friends, 3rd edition, London, 1774, pp. 177-78 
(as quoted by D.N. Banerji in his Early Administrative system of the 
‘Company in Bengal, vol. |, 1765-1774, Madras, 1943, pp. 520-521, Note). 


Fort William-India House Correspondence, vol. Il. pp. 74-75 & D.N. Banerji. op. 
cit, pp. 523-524, Note. 


Quorum = Quorum of 3 Justices of the Peace. 


DIN. Banerji, op. cit., p. 521 (Note) & Fort William-India House Correspondence. 
vol. I, pp. 956-958. 


Fort William-India House Correspondence, vol. 11, pp. 28-29 & DN. Banerji op cit, 
p. 522. 


Demondtguy’s case is dealt with in detail in paras 132-136 of the letter under 
reference. 


Fort William-India House Correspondence, vol. 1, p. 90. 
Fort William-India House Correspondence, vol. 11, Introduction, pp. xliv-xlv. 
Fort William-India House Correspondence, vol. Il, p. 73. 

DN. Banerji, op. cit., pp. 528-529 Note. 


Banerjee, T.K., History of Indian Criminal Law Background (Calcutta, 1982). pp. 
182-186 based on Mogul authorities. 


Long’s Selections, No. 479. 
Banerjee, T.K. op.cit., pp. 182-186. 
DIN. Banerji, op.cit., pp. 524-525. 
Bolts, Considerations, 1772, pp. 80-81. 
DN. Banerji, op cit., pp. 534-537. 
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83. Letter of the Court of Directors of the East India Company dated 3rd March 1758, 
para 96 (Fort William-India House Correspondence, vol. ||, pp. 73-74). 


Para 96 ... (Third): The Zeminder heretofore determined all differences and disputes 
betwixt the casts and fined at his pleasure, and such fines composed the ef/ack. We now 
order that the aggrieved in all cases apply by petition for redress to the Governor. He in the 
margin of each petition must name arbitrators and underwrite it to our Collectors to have 
the same carried into execution, and reported back to him. The Collector, then, in obedience 
to this order, is to summon the arbitrators, direct a speedy decision, and when they retum 
their opinion the Collector is to deliver it to the Governor who confirms it with such fine as 
he shall judge proper, and his decree is to be placed in the Collector's registry; but the fines 
must in future be paid to the party injured, and no part is to brought to our credit. Ifthe fine 
should be at any time exceed two hundred rupees and the mulcted think themselves 
aggrieved, they are to appeal to our President and Council”. 
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KOTWAL BECOMES 
SUPERINTENDENT 


The terrible cyclone! of 30th September 1737 that devastated 
Calcutta (=Kolkata) was described by the Gentleman's Magazine? very 
graphically in these words : “In the night between the 11th and 12th 
October3, there happened a furious hurricane, at the mouth of the Ganges 
which reached 60 leagues up the river. There was at the same time a violent 
earthquake which threw down a great many houses along the river side. In 
Golgotha alone, a port belonging to the English, two hundred houses were 
thrown down, and the high and magnificent steeple of the English Church 
sank into the ground without breaking’. It is computed that 20,000 ships, 
barks, sloops, boats, canoes, etc., have been cast away. Of nine English 
ships then in the Ganges, eight were lost, and most of the crews drowned. 
Barks of 60 tons were blown two leagues up into the land, over the tops of 
high trees; of four Dutch ships in the river, three were lost with their men 
and cargoes. 300,000 souls are said to have been perished. The water rose 
forty feet higher than usual in the Ganges”. 


There may be room for doubting the genuineness of the report of the 
great storm that appeared in the Gentleman's Magazine, but the reports of 
Thomas Joshua Moore, Zamindar® of Calcutta, are unimpeachable. He wrote 
to the Fort William Council (=Bengal Council) on 15th October, 1737 : 

“There is great damage done to the Honourable Company’s Houses 
for the Out guards of the Towns, the Public Catcherry, the Gates of 
the Town and several other places”. His report of 1 7th October, added 
: “Of the Eleven Chowky Houses for the Buxarys about the Bounds, 
Seven are entirely Ruined, So that they must be New built, and four 
may be repaired. 

“The Three Catcherrys in the Towns, and the five in the Bazars are 
quite Ruined, and Cannot be repaired but must be new built. 

“Of the Thirteen Chokys for the Pykes, Nine must be entirely New, 
and four may be repaired. 

“The Catcherry where the Jemindar sitts to hear Causes, and that for 
the Catwall want repairing. 

“Of the Phuttocks or Gates, made about the Town fourteen are quite 
broke to pieces, and Eight may be Mended .....” 
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Thomas Moore’s report” quoted above leaves no room for doubt about 
the existence of eleven Chowkys (guard houses) for the Buxaries or armed 
police and thirteen for the Pykes. The Kotwal was at the head of the 
Buxaries and Pykes® and was answerable to-the Zamindar. Calcutta had 
twenty four Chowkys for the Police in 1737 as the report of the Zamindar 
confirms. The offices of the Kotwal and Zamindar date from 1700 or even 
earlier as the Zamindari of Calcutta (Sutanati, Kalkatah and Govindpur 
taken together) was acquired in 1698. 


Calcutta had a Kotwal and ten Pykes in October 1703, if not earlier, 
as the wages paid to them (Kotwal Rs.4; Pykes Re 1-8-0 per month) in 
October and November 1703 are shown in the East India Company’s 
(English Company - Company - Government) Factory books?. The Kotwal, 
according to the Mogul practice, was the Superintendent of Police employed 
in bigger towns, for night patrolling and keeping public peace. The Kotwal’s 
prison or as it was euphemistically called ‘Harinbari’ by the natives of 
Calcutta, was originally situated at the Great Bazar or Bara Bazar. The 
presence of the Kotwal at the princely salary of Rs.4/- per month in Calcutta 
brings us home the existence of a well-organised police force for the infant 
settlement. Job Charnock, the Agent of the East India Company, who was 
the first Englishman to set his foot on Calcutta’s soil, had employed 100 
soldiers with John Hill as their Captain for the security of Sutanati in 
1690-1692. Thus, while the Army was always available for the security of 
Calcutta from the days of Charnock, Police was employed to keep public 
peace of the growing English settlement. 


The Company's Calcutta attracted more and more people of different 
nationalities on account of the security assured to them. The authorities of 
the Company did not hesitate to spend almost the whole revenue realised 
from Calcutta in policing the settlement. “The revenues of Calcutta (in 
1695) amounts to some seventy or eighty rupees a month. The chief 
expenses connected with the town are for servants most of whom are 
employed as police, and their wages come to nearly seventy rupees a 
month”, wrote C.R. Wilson!®, the annalist of the English Company in 
Bengal. The Fort or Old Fort William was nearing completion in 1705. 
The office of the Collector for Calcutta dates from 1700, but the Zamindar 
comes into the picture only from 1720 onwards. 


The Collector who exercised the duties of the Zamindar till 1720 as 
well, was a Junior Member of the Fort William Council, for it consisted of 
the President at the top with Accountant, Warehouse Keeper, Marine Purser 
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and Receiver of Revenue. The President’s designation was changed to 
Governor of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal in 1728 or so. (The 
Governor of Fort William became the Governor General of Fort William 
in Bengal in 1774 and he was redesignated Governor General of India in 
1834 only). The Collector was the most powerful Officer as far as Calcutta 
was concerned till 1720 and thereafter the Zamindar till 1758. 


“But the Collector was not merely the rent-gatherer of the Calcutta 
revenues, he was also the magistrate in charge of the native inhabitants. 
As magistrate he had under him a small police force, of which the numbers 
must be inferred from the scanty notices found in the Consultation Books. 
On the 16th February 1704 it is ordered that a native Superintendent of 
Police!!, 45 Constables, two beadles, and 20 watchmen shall be taken into 
pay, and on the 27th December 1706 in consequence of various outrages 
committed in the town, the Collector was ordered for the present to entertain 
31 watchmen. The accounts of the four offices in Calcutta show a total of 
only 30 Constables and some 40 watchmen!2”. The Native Superintendent 
and greater part of the police force was stationed in the Great Bazar. 


The Company recruited policemen from time to time. The troops 
stationed at Fort William were also deployed to control the situation. The 
Consultations (Minutes of the Proceedings of the meetings of the Fort 
William Council) of July 1705 read: “There having been several robberies 
committed in Black Town!3, ordered that a Corporal and six soldiers be 
sent to lodge in the Catwall’s (Kotwal’s) house, to be upon call to prevent 
the like!4”, 


A Police force of a Kotwal, 45 Constables, two beadles and 20 
watchmen as the nucleus of the City Police was something unique for a 
population of 16,830 souls of those days of Calcutta, maintaining a ratio 
of, more or less, one policeman for every 250 souls. Calcutta had 8 Police 
Stations! or Catcherrys in 1706 to serve a population of 16,830, thus 
serving 2004 persons on an average as against the national norm of 60,000 
in 2004. Calcutta, as the capital of India, maintained the least number of 
police required for a metropolitan city as it could always fall back upon 
the Indian Army, the headquarters of its Eastern Command being at Fort 
William. The troops are quartered in the Fort William and the nearby 
cantonments. 


New recruitments were made for the Police for we read in the Fort 
William Consultations of 27th December 1706 : 
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Several robberies having been committed in the town by ‘country 
robbers’, who killed and wounded several of the Company’s native 
servants and others, it is “thought necessary to keep greater guard on 
the towns for the Company’s tenants’ safety, wherefore the Jemindar 
is ordered to entertain 31 Pikes, or black peons, for the time present, 
to prevent like mischief in the future”!®, 


Aurangzeb, the ‘Great Mogul’ (Emperor) died early in 1707 and the 
authorities of Fort William apprehended trouble from the Zamindars in 
the countryside. “Fearing that the neighbouring Zemindars in case of trouble 
in the country may prove troublesome and rob and plunder the Company’s 
towns, unless the Company have a force equal to theirs”, the Fort William 
Council ordered “that sixty black soldiers be taken into the Company’s 
service and posted round the town!7”, 


The number of Pykes stationed at different sensitive areas of Calcutta 
in 1711 were : *Buzar Calcutta’ (= Bara Bazar) 8; “Town” (Calcutta) 6; 
‘Sootaloota’ (Sutanati) 6 and ‘Govindpore’ (Govindpur) 4. The monthly 
salaries of each Pyke was only One Rupee and eight Annas!8, 


Punishments meted out to burglars and other culprits by the Zamindar 
were so deterrent that the authorities could manage with law and order of 
Calcutta with the small Police force at their disposal. Burglars in 1711 
were chained and forced to work for the Company’s fortification and other 
public works. “The Burglars are chained and forced to work for the 
Company since which have heard no house being rob’d, will endeavour in 
all things (to) the Company’s advantage!?, read the Fort William 
Consultation of 14th February 1711. 


The Pykes were employed by the Kotwal for night patrolling. John 
Russel, the Zamindar, suppressed the burglaries “which had of late become 
common in Calcutta by ordering the guards to patrol the streets at night 
and making the felons so caught work in chains at the fortifications?™”, 
wrote the Fort William Council to the Court of Directors of the Company 
in London on 28th December 1711. 


The Police establishment of Calcutta consisted of a Kotwal, 143 
Pykes, Buxaries and others?!. The threatened Maratha incursion in 1742 
was checked by keeping 60 European soldiers ready for any sudden attack. 
The Company decided on May 14, 1745 to entertain 300 Buxaries 
extraordinary and six Ponsways (river boats) for the future security of 
Calcutta to ward off a future Maratha attack?2. 
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The Zamindars went on changing. William Kempe, Edward Eyles 
and Samuel Roper?3 were the immediate predecessors of John Zepanniah 
Holwell who took over the office in September 1752. His European 
Establishment?‘ consisted of two assistants (a Sub-Zamindar-Richard 
Court, and Thomas Coales as Second Assistant) and two Writers (William 
Ellis and William Tooke). His Native Deputy, Govindram Mitra, was 
dismissed?5 in 1752. When Holwell took over as Zamindar he found that 
64 out of the total number of 143 Pykes were “stationed as nightly guard 
to several inhabitants’ houses”. He thought there was no propriety in the 
Company’s bearing this expense, though trifling to each individual, but a 
heavy one to his masters and retrenched them retaining “the head Pyke as 
usual for any night guard he might send to inhabitants who applied for it?6”, 


The Black Zamindars exercised petty Police functions in Calcutta. 
Nundoram (= Nandaram) Sen2’, the first Black Zamindar known to us 
(appointed by Ralph Sheldon in 1705) was detected in a defalcation and 
was deprived of his job, but was somehow reinstated in 1707. He again 
embezzled a sum of money and fled to Hooghly, but was apprehended 
there by the Foujdar and sent back to Calcutta, where he was forced to 
make good the loss. We do not know the frauds committed by Rambhadra 
and Jagat Das, who succeeded Nundoram Sen. Holwell has mentioned the 
following among the frauds, committed by Govindram?8 in discharging 
his Police duties during his tenure from 1720 to 1752: 


“The 15th Gosebeg Jemmautdaar complained to me, that he had not 
received a cowrie of the wages due to him and ten Peons, that were 
placed as a guard at Govindpoor Gunge in March last, to look after 
the rice. Recollecting a charge of this kind, I turned to that month’s 
account revenues, and found that Company debited for Rs.232-10-0 
for this service, account 20 Buckserrias and two Ponsoys”9, whereas 
there was in truth only the Peons above mentioned, and 10 of the 
Company’s Buckserrias from the different Chowkeys on board the 
Ponsways, and the expence of the Ponsways I find was paid by Moideb 
Huzzarah, and though the charge is continued to the Company for 
two months and four days, yet they were actually no longer in this 
service than one month and seven days, — as Gosebeg, Sowanny, 
Ponswaar, and-Lallmun Mangu, are now in waiting to prove. 


“By complaint from Nour Cawn, I find, that in a long family dispute 
between him and his brother Hossein Cawn’s widow, the amount of 
2107 C. Rs. has been collected from them both, 200 Sicca Rupees of 
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which was received by Metre, account duty on raw silk, and the rest 
in fines, neither of which has been brought to the Company’s credit. 
The particulars of this infamous affair are too prolix to enumerate to 
your Honour, &c. at present, therefore shall only request he may be 
interrogated as to the fact. 


“The next article I have to submit to your Honour’s, &c. judgment, is 
of a most flagitious nature, and at the same time, will prove as well 
his perfidiousness to the Company, as his connection with the common 
robbers and murderers, that have so many years infested the 
settlement; I may too justly say, under his wing and protection, to the 
lasting stain I fear of our name and government: About the latter end 
of April 1750, the Head Pyke informed Govindram Metre, that he 
had taken a notorious Decoyt named Diaram, (commonly called Dia) 
in the house of one Moideb Cussary, who was likewise known to be 
connected with these Decoyts?9. To give your Honour &c. the result 
of this affair in as few words as possible, thé Head Pyke, was ordered 
by Metre, to sell Moideb’s house and effects, which was accordingly 
done the first of May, the former for 300 Rupees, and the latter for 
two, and the amount C. Rs. 500 paid by the Head Pyke by Metre’s 
order to Diaram Gose, his relation, and head Writer in the Cutcherry, 
and the murderer ordered to be released. The proof of these facts are 
now in writing, and more instances of this nature I have ready to 
produce against him, when your Honour, &c. has more leisure than 
you have at present to receive them, or than indeed I have at present 
to enumerate them”. 


There was no major change in the Police set-up of Calcutta after the 
Battle of Plassey as Bengal was won by Colonel Clive without striking a 
blow. The authorities of Fort William were more eager to deploy the army 
at their disposal than adding numbers to the Police force of Calcutta. The 
Council of Fort William wrote to the Court of Directors on 10th January 
1758 (para 100) : “... The Major or Commanding Officer (as will be shown 
under the military head) is to order parties of soldiers to patrole the night 
through, who are to seize all disturbers of the peace, vagrants or criminals. 
These to be confined until the morning, and then they are to be delivered 
to the sitting Justice, who, if they are Indians, will try as Zemindar, and if 
Europeans, as one of His Majesty’s Justices?!”. The Court of Directors 
had also, at the same time (Court's letter to Bengal dt. March 3, 1758) 
directed the Fort William Council to dispense with the Kotwal and his 
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native establishment: “The Cutwall’s power being destroyed, our Major 
must in future appoint an European guard with an Ensign to patrol 
constantly from ten at night to five in the morning. The extent of those 
bounds you are to direct, but be particularly careful that the river side and 
all entrances to the town be well inspected. Spies and strangers are to be 
examined by our Governor in Council32”, The Court of Directors wanted 
that the Fort Major should have charge not only of 500 Europeans and 500 
Sipahies in the garrison, but also the supervision of the Town Police. 


The Police in Calcutta was kept at a low profile during the 
Governorship of Colonel Clive (27 June 1758 — 23 January 1760), John 
Zepanniah Holwell (24 January 1760 - 26 July 1760), Henry Vansittart 
(27 July 1760 — 2 December 1764), John Spencer (3 December 1764 — 3 
May 1765), Col. Robert Clive (3 May 1765 — 29 January 1767), Harry 
Verelst (29 January 1767 — December 1769) and John Cartier (26 December 
1769 — 13 April 1772). Steps were taken to erect a cutcherry for the 
Zemindar in 1766, for we read in the Fort William Council letter to the 
Court of Directors dated 29th January 1766: “Upon the Zemindar’s 
representation, we have also advanced to the amount of 6,000 rupees 
towards the building a cutcherry, under the direction of Mr. Fortnom, the 
Civil Architect3>”. 


Il. WARREN HASTINGS’ POLICE REFORMS 


The Battle of Plassey had turned the English traders into masters of 
Bengal. That the Mogul Emperor was eager to appoint the English 
Company the Diwan of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in 1758 is clear from the 
Bengal Council’s letter dated 3 lst December, 1758 to the Directors (Secret 
Committee, para 9) : 


“The success in Bengal has acquired us so great a reputation at the 
Court of Delhi that the Vizier has several times addressed himself to 
the President to use his interest with the Subah to comply with the 
royal mandate in paying the revenue due to the Mogul from his 
Subaship ; and you will observe in the book of correspondence by 
letter from Sitaub Roy the Vizier’s Agent, that the Court is‘extremely 
desirous of appointing the President the Collector of this revenue 
amounting to 50 laack of rupees annually. The person invested with 
this Employ, who is stiled the King’s Duan, is the second man of 
rank in the kingdom ; such a dignity annexed to your Presidency would 
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give extraordinary weight to the Company in the empire which nothing 
could be able to remove; however though repeated proposals have 
been made to the President yet at this critical junction he has been 
under the necessity of evading them and managing his answers in 
such a manner as to protract time in the expectation of a more 
favourable opportunity24”, 


The Court of Directors wrote to Bengal on 9th March 1763 (para 55); 
“Your refusal of the Duanee of Bengal offered by the King was certainly 
right, and we are well satisfied with the Just and prudent Reasons you give 
for declining that offer35...” 


Though the Diwani was actually conferred on the East India Company 
by the Mogul Emperor on 12th August 1765, the English did not collect 
the revenues of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa by themselves, but left the work 
in the hands of the Nawab Nazim who had hitherto performed that arduous 
task. The Directors of the Company decided that the Company should 
stand forth as Diwan and collect the revenues by their civil servants and 
wrote to the Council of Fort William on 28th August 1771: 


“It is therefore our Determination to stand forth as Dewan and by the 
Agency of the Company’s servants to take upon ourselves the entire 
Care and Management of the Revenues. In confidence of your abilities 
to plan and execute this important work, we hereby authorize and 
require you to divest Mohamed Reza Cawn, and every person 
employed or in Conjuction with him, or acting under his Influence of 
any further Charge or Direction in the business of the Collections ; 
and we trust that in the Office of Dewan you will adopt such 
Regulations and pursue such Measures as shall at once ensure to us 
every possible Advantage and free the Ryotts from the Oppressions 
of the Zemindars and petty Tyrants under which they may have been 
suffered to remain from the interested Views of those whose Influence 
and Authority should have been exerted for their Relief and 
Protection”, 


The Khalsa (Treasury) and the seat of Revenue were removed from 
Murshidabad to Calcutta soon after the assumption of the office of Governor 
by Warren Hastings, and the collection of the revenue was placed directly 
under civilians, who were now for the first time denominated Collectors37. 


The district administration of India is even today carried out on the 
lines chalked by Warren Hastings. The British Parliament had passed the 
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Regulating Act (Stat. 13 Geo. 3 Cap. 63) in 1773 and established a Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Fort William for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Hastings 
was, at the same time, promoted as the first Governor-General of Fort 
William in Bengal, on 29th October 1774 and occupied that exalted position 
till Ist February 1785. He was the first to become the Governor General 
on a salary of Rs.2% lakhs per annum from a Writer @ £ 5 per annum in 
1750. No Englishman knew the real condition of India than Warren Hastings 
at that time as he had spent more than 20 years in Bengal, learning Persian 
and thus understanding the intrigues in the courts of the Nawabs and other 
Mogul officers on the spot. Apex Courts of Sudder Dewani and Sudder 
Nizamat were established in Calcutta and these Company’s Courts were 
presided over by the Governor General and Council. 


Warren Hastings’ “Plan for the Administration of Justice?8” 
(Document No. 39) will be better understood if we reproduce his own 
notes?? relating to the Courts in Calcutta : 


“...Within the limits of Calcutta, where they (Hindus and 
Mahomedans) are intermixed with Europeans, as well as strangers 
of other countries, they must necessarily be subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Mayor’s Court. Yet even there the laws and customs prescribed 
by their own religion should be inviolate; and cases of property 
between one another decided by their own Courts. It might be wished 
that a provision for such a distinction might be made by charter, and 
powers vested in the Zemindar for the exercise of his office, which 
has hitherto subsisted without any legal right and is thereby liable to 
great impediments and discouragements and even to penalties was 
the rigor of the law to take place against him. 


“Many reasons might be urged for limiting the jurisdiction of the 
session courts over the persons of the natural inhabitants. In many 
cases the punishment bears no proportion to the fault, and in many 
other crimes of the highest offence have escaped unpunished by the 
defect of some form required by the tenderness of our laws. Ina state 
where every man’s property is secured by fixed and equal laws every 
violation of them may be (possibly with justice) accounted a capital 
offence, as aiming at the essential principles of civil liberty. But in a 
despotic government where the whole wealth of the nation is 
engrossed by a few, and the bulk of the people are liable to the severest 
effects of want, the laws are usually very gentle against small offences, 
rarely punishing theft or robbery unconnected with crimes of a more 
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dangerous tendency with death; because human nature cannot in all 
cases withstand the provocation to it. But in the same Government 
murder is always retaliated by death, even the most ignominious and 
terrifying kinds of death. Let the justice of this distinction of 
punishment be examined by its effects. There are not many instances 
of robbery in India, where these principles prevail, scarce any of 

+ murder. A traveller may pass through a whole province unarmed and 
sleep in security in the open plain. He will have no enemies to dread 
but the wild beasts. Such being the laws by which the people of Bengal 
have been always governed and such their effects there can be no 
great objection to their continuance, but there may be a great degree 
of injustice in making men liable at once to punishments with which 
they have been unacquainted, and which their customs and manners 
have not taught them to associate with their idea of offence.” 


“There are many defects in the police of Calcutta*”, wrote Hastings 
in his notes, “which ought to be remedied, but it is not here that the remedy 
can be found. One instance only, being perhaps the most grievous, may be 
pardoned. I mean the practice assumed by every European and the servant 
of every European, of arresting the person of the inhabitants, placing peons 
(guards) upon their houses, seizing boats and inflicting punishments in 
their own houses many times to a shocking degree of barbarity. Every 
such affence should be liable to the severest penalties of our laws, and no 
man’s person or effects attached without an order from the acting 
Magistrate, or Courts of Justice, excepting in cases of treason or other 
matter of state where a particular power should be reserved to the Governor 
and Council”. 


“In a word let this be the working principle in our Government of the 
people whose ease and welfare we are bound both by justice and 
policy to preserve ; to make their laws sit as light on them as possible, 
and to share with them the privileges of our own constitution, where 
they are capable of partaking of them consistently with their other 
rights and the welfare of the state4!”. 


Warren Hastings wanted to establish an efficient Police for Calcutta 
and the mofussil to remedy the defects he pointed out above and to stamp 
out dacoity and other crimes. The reasons for the spurt in dacoity and 
other aggravated crimes are analysed by Hastings in these words : Dacoits 
formed a standing trouble present in all parts of the provinces and at all 
seasons of the year. Their bands varied from small parties to troops of 400 
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or 500, and were recruited from the inhabitants by the pressure of want or 
hope of plunder, but the majority were ‘robbers by profession and even by 
birth’; as Hastings wrote, ‘they were formed into regular communities 
and their families subsist by the spoil which they bring home to them ; 
they are therefore alike criminal, wretches who have placed themselves in 
a state of declared war with Government, and are therefore wholly excluded 
from any benefit of its laws’. This evil had grown to enormous proportions 
chiefly through the impotence of the Faujdars since the collapse of the 
native system, and Hastings now proposed to restore this officer and his 
subordinate the Thanadar. 


He enacted that eyery convicted dacoit should be executed in his 
own village with all the forms and terrors of law ; his family made slaves, 
and every inhabitant of the village fined. No milder punishment would 
avail. Imprisonment was merely the convenient provision of food and 
shelter, Hastings declared : ‘we have many instances of their meeting death 
with the greatest insensibility, but when executed in the midst of the 
neighbours and relations, when these are treated as accessories and the 
family separated for ever from each other, every passion which before 
served as an incentive to guilt now becomes subservient to the purposes of 
society; at the same time their families, instead of being lost to the 
community, are made useful members of it, by being adopted into those of 
the more civilised inhabitants. The apparent rigour will be no more than a 
change of condition by which they will be no sufferers, and is the only 
means we can imagine of dissipating these desparate and abandoned 
Societies*?’. 


Startling as these proposals may be to the modern mind, they were 
not so great a departure from the methods of the eighteenth-century judge, 
even in England, and were calculated to root out a caste of hereditary 
criminals and to reform the material from which they were recruited. 


Robbers were recommended to be transported for their life by 
Hastings. “I offer it therefore as my opinion that the-punishment 
decreed by the Government against professed and notorious robbers 
be literally enforced, and where they differ from the sentences of the 
Adaulut, that they be superadded to them by an immediate-act of 
Government. That every convicted felon and murderer not condemned. 
to death by the sentence of the Adaulut and every criminal who has 
already been sentenced to work during life on the roads or to suffer 
perpetual imprisonment, be sold for slaves or transported as such to 
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the Company’s establishment at Ft. Marlborough, and that this 
Regulation be carried into execution by the immediate orders of the 
Board or by an officer instituted for that purpose in virtue of a General 
Order or Commission from the Nazim. 


“By this means the Government will be released from a heavy expense 
in erecting prisons, keeping guards in monthly pay, and in the 
maintenance of accumulating crowds of prisoners. The sale of convicts 
will raise a considerable fund if these disorders continue, and if not 
the effect will be still more beneficial. The community will suffer no 
loss by the want of such troublesome members, and the punishment 
will operate as an example more forcible and useful than 
imprisonment, fines or mutilation ; the former to a people addicted to 
their case and who see in such a (penalty) only an exemption from 
the necessity of daily labor, loses much of its terror, fines fall with 
unequal weight on the wealthy and indigent : they are unfelt by the 
first, they prove equivalent to utter ruin and perpetual imprisonment 
to the last, and mutilation, which is too common a sentence of the 
Mohamedan Courts, though it may deter others, yet renders the 
criminal a burden to the public, and imposes on him the necessity of 
persevering in the crimes which it was meant to repress*3”. 


The country was in truth in a very disturbed condition when Hastings 
wrote the above words, with which neither police methods nor the ordinary 
course of justice, however wisely reformed, could be expected to cope. 
Special measures were required to deal with the widespread dacoity and 
with the marauding bands of robbers. 


The Fort William Council wrote to the Court of Directors in their 
Public letter dated 10th December 1772: “We have found it necessary to 
turn our deliberations on some method for regulating to better purpose the 
police of your city of Calcutta, now become of first rate magnitude and 
importance in proportion to its increase. Order become more difficult to 
be maintained, and the manners of its inhabitants become more loose by a 
more frequent intercourse with peoples of various castes, religions and 
professions. Of late house breaking and robbery has been exercised in a 
manner unknown before. The President published such immediate orders 
as were thought fit for restraining them and we have agreed on and mean 
to establish the regulations referred to in the margin. Our difficulty lay as 
to the power of taxing the inhabitants; but as they have never acquiesced 
in a voluntary assessment, we have also left it in a great measure to them 
to be the directors of the means of their own security**”. 
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FIRST POLICE SUPERINTENDENT 


Warren Hastings wanted to confer summary powers to the Police, 
though such a procedure was against the laws of England. “I know to what 
l expose myself by recommending a practice so repugnant to the equity 
and tenderness of our own constitution, but from a principle superior to 
every consideration which may affect myself, I venture to declare that 
unless this Government adopts the same summary mode of proceeding in 
such cases as I have described I see no probability of freeing this country 
from the worst of oppression, or restoring it to security and order. A rigid 
observance of the letter of the law is a blessing in a well regulated state, 
but in a Government loose as that of Bengal is, and must be for some years 
to come, an extraordinary and exemplary coercion must be applied to 
eradicate those evils which the law cannot reach*4”, 


Alexander Macrabie*, brother-in-law and Secretary of Philip Francis, 
his arch-enemy was appointed by Hastings, as the Superintendent of 
Calcutta Police in 1774. The Office of the Superintendent of Police was 
not born on the Company’s Establishment as it was paid out of the Police 
Tax imposed and collected from the people of Calcutta. The Police 
Superintendent drew a salary*® of Sicca Rupees 16,200 including house 
rent of 6,400 S.Rs. per annum, besides S.Rs. 2400 per annum for servants. 
Macrabie was also appointed Sheriff of Calcutta in 1775. The arrangements 
for hanging Maharajah Nandkumar were made by Macrabie in his official 
capacity as the Sheriff. Macrabie died‘” at Ganjam in 1776 and John Mills 
was appointed to succeed him as Superintendent of Calcutta Police. Mills 
incurred the displeasure of the people on account of the murder of Sir 
William Chambers’ servant in Calcutta and other crimes. The Fort William 
Council explained their position in their letter dated 21st November 1777 ° 
thus’ ; 


(Para 27) “We think it proper to request your attention to a letter 
which was addressed to us by the Supreme Court of Judicature in the 
month of June last, treating very fully of irregularities which they 
had discovered in the Office of Superintendent of the Police of 
Calcutta and taxing that Officer with the Exercise of a most illegal 
and Oppressive power over the Native Inhabitants. We im consequence 
resolved to abolish the Office and formed such New Regulations as 
appeared to us likely to secure the Peace of the Town to be passed 
into a Law with the concurrence of the Judges according to Act of 
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Parliament. These we delivered to Councel with Instructions to draw 
them up into proper form and to propose them to the Court. 


(Para 28). “The enormities complained of in the Letter from the 
Supreme Court unattended by any explanation or remarks from us 
would appear so heinous that We think it necessary for our 
Justification to take some Notice of the subject. The late President & 
Council were aware at the time they instituted the Office of 
Superintendent of Police, that they had not any legal Authority to 
create such an Establishment*?, but the frequent disturbances and 
the Murders and Robberies almost daily committed, which neither 
the Country Courts then in being, nor the Civil Magistrate of the 
Town could suppress, rendered it absolutely necessary to provide 
immediately for its safety. The Regulations which were formed for 
conducting the Office of Superintendent and afterwards enlarged upon 
from time to time as circumstances pointed out the necessity of it, 
not only appear reasonable and just upon the face of them, but were 
universally known to produce the good effects expected from them. 
When the Supreme Court of Judicature began to exercise their 
Jurisdiction in Bengal the Authority of the Fousdarry Cutcherry 
(which had been immemorially established in Calcutta and to which 
the Superintendent of Police daily reported the delinquents 
apprehended by this People) was superceded and the direction of the 
Police thrown into a New Channel. This alone was sufficient to cause 
confusion in a branch so diffusive, yet the Judges acknowledge that 
even since their time, the Office in the hands of a Moderate person, 
had tended to the preservation of peace and good order of the Town”. 
(Paras 29, 30 31 & 32 relating to the prisoners working on public 
roads, Fousdarry Jail and Coroner omitted). 


Para 33. “On a Representation made to us (14th April 1777) by Mr. 
William Chambers of a most daring Murder committed on a servant 
whom he had brought with him from Madrass and of many 
aggravating circumstances which attended it, we offered a Public 
Reward of Two Thousand Rupees for apprehending the Culprit, and 
had the pleasure of hearing of his being taken some time after at 
Patna”. 


‘The appointment of John Mills had overlooked the ‘claim’ of 


Archibald Fraser as is evident from his AffidavitS° sworn before the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Hyde on the 16th August 1782 : 
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“Archibald Fraser of Calcutta gentleman maketh oath and says that 
some time in the end of the year one thousand seven hundred and 
seventy six when John Mills, gentleman, was appointed to the Office 
of Superintendent of the Police of the town of Calcutta vacant by the 
death of Alexander Macraby, Esq., brother-in-law, as this deponent 
has heard and believes, of Philip Francis Esqr., late a Councellor of 
this Settlement, it being rumoured that the said John Mills would not 
long reside in Bengal, he this deponent by the mediation of Sir Elijah 
Impey the Governor had promised his interest when the vacancy 
should happen, and desired that this deponent would, in the mean 
time, employ himself in such manner as would instruct him to execute 
the duties of the office; that the said John Mills having in consequence, 
as this deponent has heard and believes, of complaints preferred 
against him for offences in his office by the Judges of the Supreme 
Court been obliged to vacate his office, the said Sir Elijah told this 
deponent that he wishes this deponent would not urge the Governor 
General to keep his promise with regard to the succession to the said 
office, he, Sir Elijah, had joined in preferring such complaints against 
the said John Mills not from principles of justice, but for the purpose 
of serving the interest of this deponent as this deponent is a son of 
the brother of the mother of the said Sir Elijah, and then lived in his 
family, and that Sir Elijah further informed this deponent that he had 
expressed the same sentiments to the Governor-General, and that the 
Governor General had promised to serve this deponent in some other 
way. And this deponent further says that Charles Staff Playdell Esqr. 
was appointed to the office in the room of the said John Mills... Sworn 
at Calcutta This sixteenth day of August 1782 before J. Hyde by A. 
Fraser.” 


Hastings’ choice of Charles Stafford Playdell as the new 
Superintendent of Calcutta Police is explained by him in his letter dated 
31st July 1775 (Para 21): “How much this was the opinion of the inhabitants 
of this Settlement will appear from the addresses which have been presented 
by them to the Chief Justice and the Judges; and until I shall hear better 
reasons for Mr. Playdell’s dismission from the office which he has long 
held of Superintendent of the Police, and for the attempt made to expell 
him from the country, than his having been dismissed ten years ago from 
the service by the Company who have since permitted him to return to 
Bengal, or than the expiration of the term to which his residence was 
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originally limited, though since prolonged by the tenor of the Company’s 
instructions, I shall not hesitate to join the general voice of the people in 
pronouncing this act as a strong presumption that the members of the 
majority entertain the same opinion of the effects of the protection derived 
from the Supreme Court, and intended it asa punishment to Mr. Playdell 
for having signed his name at the head of an address of the free merchants 
of Calcutta and presented it to the Chief Justice in the open Court 
acknowledging the blessing of the protection5!”, 


Macrabie and Mills were appointed Police Superintendents by Warren 
Hastings. C. S. Playdell was also appointed, without legal sanction, by the 
Fort William Council orginally, but his appointment was regularised under 
“A Rule, Ordinance and Regulation for the better management of Police 
of the Town of Calcutta” passed by the Council on 29th of June 1778 and 
got it registered in the Supreme Court on 25th of July of the same year. 
Thus Charles Stafford Playdell was appointed the first Superintendent of 
Calcutta Police under the law. The procedure for his removal, his powers 
and functions are given in the Ordinance and are summarised below5?; 


I. Superintendent of Police, Charles Stafford Playdell, Esq. first 
Superintendent. On conviction of oppression, &c. before two Justices, 
of whom one to be the Governor General, or one of the Council, and 
the other the Chief Justice, or one of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, to be suspended until the first Sessions of Oyer and Terminer 
thereafter. (The Governor General and Council and the Judges of the 
Supreme Court were the only Justices of the Peace then empowered 
to hold quarter Sessions of Oyer and Terminer till 1793). 


May appeal to the said Sessions. 


If he does not appeal in fourteen days, or give notice of Appeal, the 
office to be vacated. 


In case of vacancy by Death, &c. Governor General in Council to 
appoint a successor. 


II. Deputy or Assistant to be appointed. 


May be finally removed on Conviction before two Justices as 
aforesaid. 


In case of Death, &c. Governor-General in Council to appoint 
successor. 
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Ill. Fixes the salary of the Superintendent at Sicca Rupees Twelve 
Hundred per Month. Deputy, Sicca Rupees Four Hundred per Month. 


IV. Powers and functions. Superintendent may appoint Native 
Officers, one Naib, thirty-one Thannadars, thirty-four Naib 
Thannadars, two Jemmadars, and not fewer than seven hundred Pykes. 
Shall station and arm them, &c. 


V. All standing Orders &c. of Superintendent to be made for the better 
direction of his Thannadars, &c. to be entered in Books, and such 
entries signed by Superintendent to be delivered to the Naib, &c. 


And within one week to be reported to the Governor General and 
Chief Justice. 


VI. Superintendent may punish his Native Officers. And required to 
take Obligations in writing, and security from them. for the faithful 
discharge of their duty, and to be answerable for Robberies, &c. and 
restoration of stolen goods, &c. And to enforce such Obligations. 


The Superintendent of Police was required to keep a Register (1) of 
all residents in Calcutta with details of their occupation, places of abode 
etc., (2) Shops, Shopkeepers, their trade, occupation, nature of commodities 
vended, etc., and other duties. (See Document 45 for details) 


The Fort William Council forwarded a copy of the “Rule, Ordinance 
and Regulation for the better management of Police of the Town of 
Calcutta” passed on 29th June 1778 to the Court of Directors on 17th 
August 1778 for getting the approval of the King in Council in England, 
Playdell died on 29th May 1779 and Thomas Motte was appointed to 
succeed him as the new incumbent. 


The Ordinance of 29th June 1778 appointing the first Superintendent 
of Police for Calcutta was not approved by the British Government. The 
letter from the Court of Directors dated Sth July 1780 (para 46) read* : 


“You are hereby informed, that the Rule, Ordinance and Regulation 
made by the Governor General and Council of Fort William on the 
29th day of June 1778 for the better management of the Police of 
Calcutta, and ordered by the Supreme Court of Judicature, on the 4th 
of July, to be then published, has received his Majesty’s Disallowance. 
The Warrant for disallowing the said Ordinance, and Regulation is 
transmitted on the ship Royal George and attested copies thereof on 
the Ships Hillsborough and Mount Stuart. By an early opportunity 
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we shall state our particular objections to the said Ordinance, for 
your future guidance on that subject.” 


The Royal Warrant of Disallowance of the Ordinance of 29th June 
1778 did not reach Calcutta before 13th September 1781 due to unforseen 
developments, as is explained by the Fort William Council to the Court of 
Directors in their letter dated 23rd October 1782 : (Para 34) In your letter 
dated Sth July 1780, you advised us “that the Bye-law had received His 
Majesty’s royal disallowance, that the warrant for disallowing the same 
was transmitted on the ship Royal George and attested copies thereof on 
the ships Hillsborough and Mount Stewart, and you promised by an early 
opportunity to state your particular objections to the said Bye-Law for our 
future guidance on that subject. (Para 35). The above-named ships 
composed a part of the convoy which was captured by the Spanish fleet in 
the month of August 1780. This prevented the arrival of His Majesty’s 
warrant or the attested copies of it by either of the conveyances on which 
they were sent and for a long time afterwards ; a duplicate of the warrant 
was transmitted by the Chapman which arrived here on the 13th September 
1781. (Para 36). No period was limited by Charter for the publication of 
His Majesty’s disallowance of any Bye-Law, formed under the Act; we 
know not the objections against that which had been disapproved, and our 
expectation of instructions from you to guide us in framing another to 
supply its place which otherwise might be annulled on the same grounds 
induced us to wait for the information you had promised. We apprehend 
that the multiplicity of other affairs and the common hurry of the business 
before you prevented your recollection of it, and when we were persuaded 
of this we no longer hesitated to publish it without your instructions”, 


The reasons for the Royal Disallowance of the Ordinance of the 29th 
June 1778 were not communicated by the Court of Directors to Fort William 
Council till 1785. A new plan had to be devised to retain the office of the 
Superintendent of Police as a check upon disorderly elements of Calcutta. 
The Governor General and Council wrote to the Court of Directors on 
23rd October 1783 : 


(Para 31). “The offices of Surveyor of the town of Calcutta, of Clerk 
to the Commissioners of the Police and of Scavenger being held under 
special appointments made by a Bye-Law and independent of the 
Company’s service, and their salaries being issued from the produce of 
the assignments on the town we did not think they came within the sense 
of your order or that we could be warranted by it in removing them. 
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(Para 32) The office of Superintendent of the Police of the town of 
Calcutta, being held by Mr. Thomas Motte, would also have come 
under the same difficulty had not the Bye-Law which constituted it 
received His Majesty’s royal disallowance. In this state the subject 
of that appointment came under our consideration, it appeared 
necessary to publish the disallowance, without further delay, but at 
the same time it was equally so to substitute some other plan of police 
for preserving the peace and good order of the town, which, as soon 
as the only check upon them were removed, would be exposed to the 
disturbance of every disorderly person who might be encouraged by 
the hopes of impunity to be riotous. We therefore directed the 
Advocate General to prepare a new rule, ordinance.and regulation to 
be passed into a law with the approbation of the Supreme Court, and 
cautioned him to endeavour to divest it, as much as the nature and 
customs of this town would admit of it, from those legal objections 
which he might suppose had subsisted against the confirmation of 
the former. The disallowance was nevertheless published without 
further delay through the channel of the Company’s Attorney, who 
moved the Court for that purpose5®”, 


Sir John Macpherson who succeded Warren Hastings as the Acting 
Governor General on 8th February 1785 laid before the Council on 21st 
March 1785 a propostition for the better regulation of the Police of Calcutta 
without any increase of expenditure to the Company or to the inhabitants. 
“The general reduction of the salaries and allowances of the Company’s 
servants renders it an object of the most serious importance to reduce the 
necessary expences of living in your principal settlement. This can only 
be done by example, by a well regulated police, by reducing the encreased 
wages of native servants, and by keeping the market untaxed, and removing 
all improper imposts upon the necessaries of life, and improving the roads 
that lead from the country to Calcutta. To each of these objects we shall 
pay attention®””, wrote the Fort William Council to the Court of Directors 
on 23rd March 1785. 


COMMISSIONERS OF POLICE” 


Warren Hastings and his Council passed a “Rule, Ordinance and 
Regulation for the better management of the Police of the Settlement of 
Fort William in Bengal”? and published and read it in the Supreme Court 
on the Twenty-fifth day of October in the year One Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Eighty, and got it registered on the Twenty-fifth day of 
November in the same year. Here are some excerpts from this Ordinance: 
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I. The Honorable Sir Robert Chambers, Knight , Herbert Harris, David 
Hilligan, William Paxton, Charles Sealy, John Simpson, Cudbert 
Thornhill, Robert MacFarlane, Henry Grant, John Fergusson, Thomas 
Adams, Thomas Morris, and Charles Weston, are hereby appointed 
Commissioners for the purposes of this Rule, and in case of death or 
refusal to act, &c. the Governor General in Council may appoint 
others in their place and stead. 


Il. The Powers and Authorities hereby vested in the said 
Commissioners, shall be exercised by the major part of them attending 
any of their Public Meetings, and their Acts, Orders, and Proceedings, 
shall be entered in a Book and signed by them, and shall be taken to 
be original Orders and Proceedings. ....... 


The Commissioners were given power to impose fines not exceeding 

Rs.50 and not less than Rs.10 for throwing or laying any carrion, dirt, soil 

or any filth and rubbish &c. on any roads, streets, &c. People were 

. prohibited from burning or making bricks or Chunam within two miles of 

the Settlement. Processions and other pageants which annoyed the Supreme 
Court Judges in February, 1779 were regulated by this Ordinance thus : 


XIV. That no pageant or procession during the time of the Mussulman 
Mohurrum, shall pass on the west of the great Road, leading from 
the Bridge of the Baug-bazar, near Chitpore to Chowringhee and the 
Constables of the Settlement shall be stationed by the Commissioners, 
near the said limits to patrol the streets, during the said Festival, and 
a Guard of Sepoys be appointed to aid the Constables, 


Though this Ordinance was, on the motion of Mr. Newman, Counsel 
for the Company, on the 8th January 1781, withdrawn®!, and stood repealed 
by the 28th Section of the Bye-Law of Ist February 1781, identical 
provisions were incorporated in “A Rule, Ordinance and Regulation for 
the good Order and Civil Government of the United Company’s Settlement 
at Fort William in Bengal”, passed in Council on the Ninth day of January 
One thousand seven hundred and eighty one and registered in the Supreme 
Court on the first day of February in the same year, as the Ordinance of 
25th November 1780 had proved insufficient. The same persons as were 
appointed Commissioners by the foregoing Rule of 1780 were appointed 
Commissioners for the purpose of this Rule. (This Rule was repealed in 
part by the Bye-Law of the 3rd August 1784, and in toto on 18th 
November 1814). 
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The Commissioners of Police divided Calcutta within the Maratha 
Ditch into 31 Thannas (Police Stations) and appointed Thannadars and 
Superintending officers for each of them. The Notification of the 
Commissioners in this regard (Document 46) is partly reproduced here : 


Calcutta Gazette, June 9th, 1785 


Notice is hereby given, that the Commissioners® of Police having 
found it necessary to make sundry alterations in the mode of 
conducting the duties of Scavenger of the Town of Calcutta, which 
duties they have thought proper to place under the management of 
Joseph Sherburne, who holds his Office at Nos. | and 3 in his bazar, 
it is requested that all persons, inhabitants of Calcutta, will attend to 
the following regulations, which have been made with the approbation 
of the Hon’ble the Governor General and Council :- 


I. The Town divided into 31 divisions, there being as many 
Thannahdars®. 


Il. Seven Thannahs to the English Town, four Carts stationed at each, 
bearing the number of their respective Thannahs. Two Carts to each 
in the Black Town. 


ILI. All application to be made to the Superintendent’s Officers in 
each Thannahs, and in cases of their inattention or neglect, to the 
Superintendent at his Office. 


IV. The regulations now existing with respect to laying dirt and rubbish 
in the Streets, to be strictly enforced. 


(Here follows the names of the Police Divisions, names of 
Thannahdars and Superintendent Officers in a tabular form). 


The above Notification dated May 18th, 1785 was issued by the Order 
of the Commissioners by H. Honycomb, Secretary. 


Here are some notifications of the Commissioners of Police collected 
from the Calcutta Gazette : 


Thursday, March 11th, 1784. The Honorable Governor General and 
Council having received two presentments from the Grand Jury, 
complaining of irregularities and outrages committed by the Seamen 
belonging to Portuguese ships ... apprehended by the Superintendent of 
Police and kept in strict custody. ...... 
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Thursday, August 26, 1784 — Advertisement. 


The Commissioners of Police give notice that no petition for remission 
of Tax will be received. 


Thursday, September 16th, 1784 — Fort William, Sept. Ist, 1784. 
Notice is hereby given, that the Honorable the Governor General and 
Council have been pleased to separate the office of Clerk of the 
Market, from the Office of Superintendent of Police, and to appoint 
Mr. Robert Macfarlane to the former. — J. L. Auriol, Acting Secretary. 


Calcutta Gazette. 1785. 
Thursday, April 21st 1785. Advertisement. 


Boats of all denominations supplied at the police Office (which office 
beomes responsible for the conduct and good behaviour of the 
Manjees, &c.).... 


Calcutta Gazette. Thursday, April 6th, 1786. 


The Superintendents of Police having represented to the Honorable 
the Governor General and Council the. necessity of forming some 
Regulation for retrenching the wages and reforming the conduct of 
the native servants of Calcutta .... 


Calcutta Gazette, Thursday February 14th, 1788. 


Police. The Commissioners of Police give notice they will receive 
proposal for repairing the large Bytakhonnah Road .... Proposals to 
be sent to the Secretary of the Commissioners (Hugh Honycomb). 


Calcutta Gazette, Thursday, August 14th, 1788. 


A Correspondent observes the supercession of slim canes by the more 
substantial bludgeons lately introduced into our Police circles, is 
highly seasonable, as they may be useful weapons of defence against 
the frequent nightly disturbers of the peace in Calcutta, as well as to 
the solitary beau, as to the protection of beauty. 


A grave Correspondent remarks they indicate the effimanacy, 
weakness, and decay of the rising generation of the present age, who, 
in the season of youth, even require props to support them. (Text). 


In 1785 Sir John Macpherson, Acting Governor General (from 8th 
February 1785 to 12th September 1786) had referred to the “relaxed state” 
of the Police and the growing frequency of robberies, but the appointment 
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of a second Superintendent was the only step he took to reduce the volume 
of crime. At one time the approaches to the town both by river and road 
had been guarded at night by a special body of watchmen. They had stopped 
the nocturnal wanderings of suspicious characters, and, stationed in ten 
armed boats near the different ghats, had provented any one from landing 
or departing at improper times. But, for purposes of economy, this 
establishment of night patrols had been disbanded in February 1786, 
although the tax for its maintenance continued to be levied from the towns- 
folk. It was not until January 1790 that these buxaris and Sidiwals, or guards, 
about 250 in number, were re-established, in response to many requests™, 


III. POLICE FROM CORNWALLIS TO BENTINCK 


When Marquis Cornwallis®> (Charles, first Marquis Cornwallis) 
landed in Calcutta on 12th September 1786 and took his seat as Governor 
General and Commander-in-Chief, he found that with the exception of the 
three® Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature, there were no 
Magistrates in the town who could dispose of petty cases. Police could 
arrest those ‘disturbed the public peace, but there were no Magistrates to 
try and punish such miscreants. Apart from the Supreme Court Judges, 
the Governor General and Council Members of the Bengal Government 
were Justices of the Peace under the Regulating Act of 1773. They were 
authorized to hold Courts of Quarter Session since 1726 (under the Charter 
of the Mayor’s Court), but their preoccupation with the administration of 
the Company’s affairs prevented them from holding quarter sessions and 
functioning as Justices of the Peace for the Presidency of Bengal. The 
Supreme Court Judges were therefore daily required to hear Police cases. 
“Seven hours a day on an average are occupied by my duties as a 
magistrate”, wrote Sir William Jones to Sir John Macpherson on 15th 
October 1790. The Judges of the Supreme Court daily attended the Police 
Office at Lal Bazar® in the evening by rotation to dispose of the Police 
cases. Sir William Jones wrote to his brother judge, Mr. Justice Hyde 
from his Garden, on May 14, 1784 : “Remember that | am always ready to 
relieve you at the Chambers on the Loll Bazar®?, and will cheerfully take 
the labouring oar next month if you please; especially as | propose the 
long vacation in a floating house, and to leave Calcutta as soon as the 
Session is over”. This extra duty was rightly regarded as a burdensome 
addition to the labours of the Supreme Court Judges. 
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The Superintendents of Police were exercising magisterial functions 
in the absence of Magistrates’ Courts “in a mode not consonant to the 
Laws of England and only justifiable upon the principles of absolute 
necessity”. The Regulating Act (36th clause) had empowered the Governor 
General in Council to make Rules, Ordinances and Regulations for the 
good order and civil government of the Company’s settlements at Fort 
William and other Factories and places subordinate ; but Cornwallis could 
not avail himself of these powers to regulate and legalise the position of 
the Superintendents of Police, for the simple reason that such an office 
was unknown to the British Constitution. The reasons for the Royal 
Disallowance of the Bye-Law passed by Warren Hastings in 1778 were 
not yet communicated by the Directors to Bengal. 


Cornwallis sent a draft of a Bill to the Court of Directors of the 
Company for getting his government more extensive powers to enforce 
good order in the Police of Calcutta from the Parliament. He wrote: “You 
will receive with a letter on the subject from the Board, the draft of an act 
of Parliament for giving this Government more extensive powers to enforce 
good order in the police of this City. As the credit of your Government, 
and the interests of humanity, and justice call loudly for the measure I am 
persuaded that you will be inclined to give it your utmost support and 
assistance; and it will no doubt give you satisfaction to know that the 
principles of these propositions have been examined and discussed with 
great deliberation at several meetings of the Members of Government, 
and judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature, and that in the adjustment 
of every point, there was the most perfect unanimity”. 


The Fort William Council (Lord Cornwallis & members — John 
Shore & Charles Stuart) wrote a very elaborate letter to the Court of 
Directors on 6th March 1788 seeking, among other subjects, ampler powers 
for dealing with the law and order situation in Calcutta, stressing the need 
for a legally established Police force and judicial reforms to deal speedily 
with minor cases, civil and criminal (Document 52). This was followed 
up by a letter from Lord Cornwallis to the Court of Directors on 3rd 
November, 1788, in which he pleaded (para 22): “The liberal and 
conciliatory spirit which I have uniformly experienced from the Judges of 
the Supreme Court has been a source of great satisfaction to myself and 
the consequent harmony which subsists between them and the Supreme 
Government cannot fail of being productive of many benefits to the 
inhabitants of all descriptions of this Country, | trust that our earnest 
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recommendation that you should endeavour to obtain an extension of 
powers to your Supreme Government for the better regulating the police 
and improving the internal Administration of Justice in this great City, 
will have engaged some part of your attention before the arrival of this 
despatch7!”, 


Cornwallis abandoned the idea of applying to Parliament to legalise 
the position of the Police Superintendents, partly because of the opposition 
of Sir William Jones, one of the eminent Judges of the Supreme Court. In 
February 1785 Sir William Jones had urged Pitt”? to appoint “a dozen or 
twenty gentlemen of the first rank in the settlement” as Justices of the 
Peace, but the Prime Minister had not done so. He wrote to John Shore on 
February 7, 1788 : : 


“The difficulty of which we all seemed sensible, arises from a 
supposed necessity of deviating from the spirit and form of English 
judicature in criminal cases ; yet the English form has been approved 
by the wisdom of a thousand years, and has been found effectual in 
the great cities of England, for the good order and government of the 
most high-minded, active, and restless people that exists on earth ... 


A superintendent of the police is an officer unknown to our system, 
borrowed from a foreign system, or at least suggesting the idea of a 
foreign constitution, and his powers being dark and undefined, are 
those which our law most abhors?)". Sir William Jones favoured 
introduction of a jury system in criminal trials and appointment of 
more Justices of the Peace to remedy the situation. (Document 30). 


The” non-existence of regular Police Courts, and the illegal nature 
of the jurisdiction exercised by the two Police Superintendents, accounted 
for the lawless state of Calcutta during these years. There were many streets 
through which people passed after sunset at the peril of their lives. The 
watch-houses were haunted by criminals ; abandoned ruffians, masked and 
armed, burgled houses with little risk of capture, and committed outrages 
on inoffensive citizens. The situation of Calcutta rendered the town 
peculiarly tiable to be overrun by those bands of criminals. Its outskirts, 
remarked the Police Superintendents, had, “more the appearance of a jungle 
than an inhabited town”. The villages that surrounded it at a distance of a 
few miles harboured ruffians of every denomination. Vast numbers would 
nightly cross the Maratha ditch which in an arc of several miles from the 
bridge at Chitpore to the end of Chowringhee surrounded the town, would 
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penetrate through the semi-jungle which lay between the ditch and the 
town itself, after raiding every quarter, would retire unperceived under 
cover of darkness into the jungle. Many wealthy Indians had suffered so 
severely from the unwelcome attention of these dacoits, that they had been 
obliged to employ armed guards to protect their houses. 


L. De Grandpre”5, a French Admiral who lived in Calcutta in 1789 
and 1790 wrote about the Calcutta Police of his days : “Police. - So 
considerable a town ought to possess a vigilant police ; but in this respect 
it is very defective. Those who disturb the public tranquillity are indeed 
apprehended, but the condition of the town itself is disgustingly unclean 
...From want, sickness, or accident, many a poor wretch of the human 
species also expires in the streets : | have seen an instance of this, where 
the body has remained two days without being taken away by the police 
...L have seen the body of a poor creature lying dead at my door (the one I 
have just spoken of) serve two nights for food to some of these hungry 
animals (jackals). The first night they carried away the head and other 
parts of it. The body, without limbs, was rolling in the dust all the next 
day, and trodden upon indiscriminately by the men and beasts that passed, 
without any person having the humanity to remove it: the second night it 
was either entirely devoured or carried away, and I was relieved from so 
disgusting a spectacle”. 


A petition presented to the Governor-General in Council in October 
1791 by a number of Indian residents, quaintly expresses their grievances 
and apprehensions. They wanted nothing, they said, “but to dwell 
themselves in peace ...under polished government, as they have been many 
years prior, to preserve their property and lives, which now is hazard, by 
the fear of which their nights are long, without sleeping, their days are 
sorrow and troublesome, by which many of your petitions, falling into, 
seek to ultimate their lives”. 


So inefficient was the constabulary and so corrupt were the Police 
Superintendents that in December 1788 Cornwallis appointed a 
Committee” of three civil servants (David Ross, Bayard and John Brereton 
Birch) to enquire into the state of the Calcutta Police in response to a 
petition presented to the Government by the principal natives of the city in 
which they had complained of the numerous robberies and outrages 
committed in the city. 


The Committee found that the complaints were justified, and declared 
that the lawlessness of the town was mainly due to the illicit practices of 
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the superintendents, and to the precarious nature of their powers”’, The 
Bye-Law which had created these offices in 1774 before the arrival of the 
copies of the Regulating Act which invalidated that Law, had been 
abolished, but the Superintendents, though they possessed no legal 
authority, to function as Magistrates, acted in that capacity, “but under 
circumstances of such embarrassment and responsibility as often to deter 
them from enforcing their own decrees”. The only power which 
Government could legally confer was that of guarding the town. They had 
authority to arrest, but none to try and punish. “The town”, declared the 
Committee, “is in fact left without any Police whatsoever, for the 
jurisdiction of the Judges as at present exercised, by no means supplies 
the defect. A variety of offences, on the constant and immediate punishment 
of which the good order of the town depends, cannot be brought to a regular 
indictment before a jury at the Sessions, and though perfectly clear at the 
time of examination, are often, from the distant periods of Sessions and 
the difficulty of re-assembling witnesses, not susceptible of that kind of 
proof which the strictness of English criminal jurisprudence requires”. 


The Superintendents unlawfully exercised, not merely criminal, but 
also civil jurisdiction, which was even more incompatible with the nature 
of their office. They settled petty civil suits because the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Requests was limited to twenty rupees, and the great expense of 
instituting a suit in the Supreme Court of Judicature made the police the 
only office to which a creditor for more than twenty rupees could apply. In 
possession of these unlawful judicial powers, the Superintendents had been 
unable to resist the temptation of extorting money from suitors to 
compensate for a very inadequate salary. They obtained another source of 
income from the subordinate police officers, the thanadars, who obtained, 
their appointments only by giving a salami amounting sometimes to twelve 
months’ pay. The thanadars recouped themselves by making heavy 
deductions from the wages of the petty constables ; these in turn, extorted 
money from the public, and criminals who could satisfy the rapacious 
demands of the constabulary did not fear being brought to justice. 


The Committee of inquiry made important recommendations for the 
reform of the police. The Superintendents should be deprived of their civil 
jurisdiction ; the jurisdiction of the Court of Requests should be extended 
to suits of two hundred rupees. The highly improper emoluments of the 
Superintendents derived from fines should be swept away, their salaries at 
the same time being increased. The thanadars should be compelled to sign 
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an agreement making them answerable for losses sustained by the 
inhabitants at the hands of thieves, if they failed to arrest the offenders. 
The pay of the thanadars and paiks, too, should be increased, so that capable 
and honest men might be found to replace the rogues who had been so 
frequently confederated with the criminals whom it was their duty to 
apprehend”, 


The Superintendent of Police reported early in February 1791 to the 
Government the growing number of robberies committed by Europeans in 
a quarter of the town hitherto less disturbed, being that which was almost 
entirely occupied by the European inhabitants. Those who were 
apprehended were given over to the Fort Major as there was no provision 
for the Englishmen in the Town Gaol®®. 


The Report from the Committee appointed to enquire into the 
complaints that had been preferred by the native inhabitants of Calcutta 
against the Calcutta Police led to some reforms. Thomas Motte®! was 
dismissed from service as he was not a covenanted civil servant of the 
Company and G.C. Meyer,*? Preparer of Reports (in the Supreme Court?) 
was appointed Superintendent of Police on 2nd November, 1791 with two 
Assistants (Senior @ Rs.600 per month and Junior @ Rs.400 p.m.). The 
salaries of the Police Establishment were met out of the Chowkidari Tax 
imposed on the inhabitants of Calcutta. The salary of the Clerk to the 
Commissioners of Police®? was reduced to Rs.800 after the death of Hugh 
Gayre Honycomb on 22nd April 1791 at the age of 37 years. An Assistant 
Clerk was at the same time appointed to Thomas Harding, the new 
incumbent, at a salary of Rs.200 per month on account of the inconvenience 
which it was said had been experienced from the continued bad state of 
health of the late Clerk. 


Meyer introduced a number of reforms for the apprehension of 
criminals in Calcutta. Rewards, on a graduated scale, were announced to 
informers for apprehension of offenders. These payments were made on 
conviction of the offenders at the Sessions of Oyer and Terminer™. 


The Thannahs or Police Stations in Calcutta since the days of Job 
Charnok were built of flimsy materials and Meyer got them rebuilt with 
brick and mortar at a cost of Rs.5000/- for which sanction was accorded 
dy the Government of Lord Cornwallis*’. Meyer also got sanction from 
the Fort William Council for the re-establishment of the old guards of 
Buxaries and Sidiwals® in February 1790. The Sidiwals or stations of the 
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Police Guard were located at (1) Chitpore Bridge, (2) Cowcross Bridge, 
(3) Hogulcooreah, (4) Ultadanga, (5) Comuparah, (6) Manicktala, (7) 
Ramlochun’s Garden, (8) Bread and Cheese Bungalow at Sealdah, (9) 
entrance of Entally, (10) Nabob’s Garden, (11) Burying Ground (South 
Park Street cemetery), (12) Iree Tulla (Ahiritolla), (13) Burjoo Tullow 
(Birji Talao), (14) Hospital (Presidency General Hospital), (15) Belvedere 
Bridge, (16) Kidderpore Bridge and (17) Cooly Bazar or Hastings*”. 


Choky Boats were stationed at important Ghauts (Baghbazar, 
Pathoorea, Kasinath Baboo’s, Banmali Sarkar’s, Hurrunal’s, Old Fort, 
Hathkhola, Mir Bahar, Chandpal and Cooly Bazar**). 


Lord Cornwallis was the first Governor General to order the 
destruction of the stray dogs of Calcutta. The Commissioners of Police 
issued their Notification dated 21st of May 1793 in the Calcutta Gazette 
of 23rd May 1793 which read : 


Notice is hereby given that the Commissioners of Police have ordered 
their Scavenger to give a reward of Two Annas for every Dog that 
shall be killed, of whatever description he may be, that is found 
strolling in the streets of Calcutta, between this and the first of June 
next; the public are therefore, cautioned to take care of their dogs 
during that period. 


After the death of G.C. Meyer on 17th February 1793, James Miller®, 
who was the Mint Master of Calcutta, was appointed Superintendent of 
Police, on 25th February 1793 on a salary of Rs.1000 per month. The 
offices of the Zamindar and the Superintendent of Police were abolished 
under the Charter Act (33 Geo. III. C.52) of 1793, as the Governor-General 
in Council was empowered to nominate and appoint, by commission issued 
from time to time, such and so many of the covenanted servants of the 
Company, or other British inhabitants, to act as Justices of the Peace. The 
Justices of the Peace who looked after the city government divided their 
functions into three Departments : (1) Assessment, (2) Executive Dept. 
and (3) Judicial. The municipal affairs were looked after by the Assessment 
Department. The Police duties were exercised by the Executive Department 
and Justices themselves sat as Magistrates every day to hear complaints 
and punish the culprits. 


Sir John Shore (First Baron Teignmouth) took over as Governor 
General on 28th October 1793 (and vacated office on 12th March 1798). 
The Commissioners of Police” continued to exercise their powers and 
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some of their problem were brought to the notice of the Governor-General 
in Council (Document 51). 


Though the Office of the Superintendent of Police was abolished in 
1793, it was revived by Lord Minto (Sir Gilbert Elliot, first Earl of Minto; 
Governor-General from July 1807 to October 1813) in 1808 under 
Regulation X (A Regulation for the appointment of a Superintendent of 
Police, and for defining his jurisdiction, passed by the Governor General 
in Council on the 28th November 1808). Lord Cornwallis and Lord 
Wellesley (Marquess Richard Colley Wellesley, Governor General from 
18th May 1798 to 30 July 1805) had not given sufficient attention to the 
Calcutta Police. Lord Cornwallis’s Police reform are very elaborate as far 
as the Province of Bengal was concerned, but no special attention was 
paid to the Calcutta Police. “The Governor General in Council has 
frequently expressed his approbation of the conduct and services of the 
present Magistrates of Calcutta, who have zealously and judiciously 
employed every effort, within their powers, to mitigate the effects of the 
evils described in this minute”, wrote Lord Wellesley in his famous 
Minute?! of 1803. He was more interested in improving the civic services 
rendered by the Commissioners of Police than in making any reforms in 
the Police establishment. In short, Lord Wellesley confined his attention 
to the improvement of the Town of Calcutta rather than the Police who 
administered the City. The reason for reviving the office of the 
Superintendent of Police for Calcutta are given by Lord Minto in these 
words??: 


“Under the system of police established in the provinces subject to 
the presidency of Fort William, the zillah and city magistrates, with 
the police officers and other persons acting under them respectively, 
have exclusive authority, in all matters of police within their several 
jurisdictions, except in particular cases wherein a concurrent authority 
is specially sanctioned, and with a-local exception to the Twenty- 
four Pergunnahs and parts of the adjacent districts in the vicinity of 
Calcutta, in which the Justices of the peace for that city have been 
vested with the powers of magistrates, as stated in the preamble to 
Regulation VII of 1806. It is, however, consistent with the practice 
of other Governments, that judicious and well-concerted measures 
should occasionally be adopted from the capital, in addition to the 
local administration of the police, for the apprehension of public 
offenders, and for the maintenance of general order and tranquillity 
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throughout the country. By concentrating information obtainable from 
different parts of the country in a particular office at the presidency, 
a successful plan of operations may be devised and executed when 
the efforts of the local officers would be unavailing. Information and 
measures conducive to the discovery and seizure of the gangs of 
dacoits, which still continue to infest many of the zillahs in the 
province of Bengal, may especially be promoted by the appointment 
of a Superintendent of Police. A power vested in this officer to act in 
concert with the zillah and city magistrates, or independently of them, 
as circumstances shall direct, may also be usefully employed in the 
detection and apprehension of persons charged with, or suspected of 
other public offences ; and to promote this object, it is expedient that 
he sould be one of the Justices of the Peace for the presidency. The 
Governor-General in Council has accordingly enacted the following 
Regulation, to be in force as soon as promulgated. (II) In addition to 
the persons holding the joint offices of Justices of the Peace for the 
city of Calcutta and magistrate of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, but 
whose functions are for the most part confined to the city and its 
suburbs, a covenanted servant of the Company shall be appointed to 
the offices of Justice of the Peace for the city of Calcutta, magistrate 
of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, and Superintendent of Police. 


The Superintendent of Police, a covenanted civil servant of the 
Company, was commissioned as a Justice of the Peace for the City of 
Calcutta, Magistrate of the 24 Parganas and as such he was invested with 
ample powers to track down culprits. Thus he was the Police Chief for 
Calcutta and the Suburbs. The Superintendent of Police “shall communicate 
immediately with the Governor-General in Council, through the Secretary 
in the Judicial Department, upon all matters connected with his office; 
and shall act under such instructions as may, from time to time, be 
transmitted for his guidance by the order of Government”. The powers 
and functions of the Superintendent of Police may be read from the 
Regulation reproduced as a Document (No.43). The Secretary to the 
Government of India, Judicial Department, was at the same time appointed 
Superintendent General of Police for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. George 
Dowdeswell®} who was thus the first Superintendent General of Police in 
Bengal (and India) was a Member of the Supreme Council (December 
1814 to January 1820) and Vice-President of the Council and Deputy 
Governor of Bengal (October 1817 to July 1818). Mr. Secretary 
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Dowdeswell’s Report on the general state of the Police of Bengal printed in 
the Fifth Report from the Committee of the House of Commons on the Affairs 
of the East India Company dated 28th July 1812 is an interesting document, 
but we shall be satisfied with quoting some excerpts from this account: 


“Were I to enumerate only a thousandth part of the atrocities of the 
dacoits, and of the consequent sufferings of the people, and were I to 
soften that recital, in every mode which language would permit, I 
should still despair of obtaining credit, solely on may own authority, 
for the accuracy of the narrative. 


Gang-robbery. “An expedient of common occurrence with the 
dacoits, merely to induce a confession of property supposed to be 
concealed, is to burn the proprietor with straw or torches, until he 
discloses the property, or perishes in the flames, and when they are 
actuated by a spirit of revenge against individuals, worse cruelties (if 
worse, can be) are perpetrated by those remorseless criminals. 


Office of the Superintendent of Police. “This office considered as 
an active and efficient establishment has only existed since the 
enactions of Regulation X, 1808, or from 4th November of that year. 
Previously to that period, it seems to have been supposed, contrarily 
I imagine to the practice of every well-governed state, that a local 
police, that is, the appointment of a magistrate in each district, with 
the aid of one or two European assistants, and of establishments of 
native officers, was adequate to the difficult task of discovering the 
haunts of gangs of dacoits, of watching their movements, of forming 
plans for their apprehension, and of carrying those plans into 
execution. 


“The Superintendent of Police directed his particular attention to the 
apprehension of the gangs which had retired to Hooghly and to 
Burdwan. Mr. Blaquiere was invested with correspondent to those of 
the Superintendent of Backergunge, and the Magistrate of Nuddeah 
was invested with similar power in Burdwan, with a view to the more 
effectual protection of the eastern part of that district. The experience 
hitherto obtained respecting the success of the exertions of those 
officers, justify the conclusion, that the most substantial benefits may 
be derived from the labours of the Superintendent of Police, combined 
with other arrangements”™> 


“It is not, however, by a fixed residence in the vicinity of Calcutta, 
that the important objects of the Superintendent’s appointment, can 
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be accomplished. It is by proceeding, as often as his own discretion 
may suggest, or the wisdom of government may direct, to any part of 
his extensive jurisdiction, where his services may be required ... 


“On the grounds above noticed, it appears essential that the 
Superintendent of Police should be relieved from, from the local duties 
of magistrate of the 24 Pergunnahs. The Superintendent, even when 
resident at the presidency, will find ample occupation, in considering 
and digesting the reports of the local magistrates; in collecting 
information from the Zemindars, farmers, or their vakeels resident at 
Calcutta, and in forming and executing plans for the apprehension of 
public offenders. But, a considerable part of the Superintendent’s 
time must be passed, as already noticed, at the other Stations; and on 
all such occasions, it is of course impossible that he should discharge 
the duties of magistrate of the 24 Pergunnahs. A Superintendent, 
however, of Police, having jurisdiction throughout that extent of 
country, and possessing the information which, by the means noticed 
in a subsequent part of this report, it will not be difficult for him to 
obtain, would frequently be able to form plans with success, for the 
apprehension of persons engaged in such offences. 


“Government has already ordered a corps of irregular horse to be 
raised for the more effectual support of the police, in the ceded and 
conquered provinces.” 


“I would propose that the Superintendent be invested with a certain 
controul over all the zillah and city magistrates within his jurisdiction, 
and that his officers be declared in a great degree, independent of the 
native local officers of police.” 


Darogahs of Police: “The zillah and city magistrates, like the Justices 
of the Peace in England, or in the city of Calcutta, are properly invested 
with considerable powers, being persons of education and character, 
and possessing some knowledge of the general principle of law. But 
the darogahs of police form a class of officers, to whom, if we consider 
their extensive powers, on the one side, and their general character 
and situation in life, on the other, I can find nothing in the smallest 
degree analogous, under our own constitution. .. The darogahs of police 
are not chosen from any particular class of people, and consequently 
seldom, if ever, possess any previous instruction, as to the nature and 
extent of their duties, nor any habits of life calculated to perform those 
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duties with effect...Happy, however, it would be, if the defects already 
noticed were the greatest, to be found in the character of the police 
darogahs. The vices which render them a pest to the country, are their 
avarice, and addition to every species of extortion... By an abstract 
which I caused to be prepared from the records of my office, it appears 
that 84 darogahs were dismissed from their offices for misconduct, 
between the periods of the Ist Januray 1808, and the 31st August 
1809, and that seven of those persons, were ordered to be tried before 
the criminal courts, on account of the aggravating circumstances with 
which the offences committed by them were attended”. 


The Calcutta Police collected intelligence through goyendas or spies 
even in 1810 or earlier. “With respect to espionage, three questions occur :- 
Ist. As to the persons who should be employed as goyendas or spies ; 2nd. 
The mode in which they should be remunerated, and 3rd. The mode in 
which their services may be rendered useful, without danger or abuse”. 
Dowdeswell tells us : “The established duty of the goyendas, is to discover 
the haunts of the dacoits, to watch their movements ; to mix with them 
occasionally, with the view of obtaining accurate intelligence respecting 
their operations and designs for their employer ; and, finally to point out 
to the goyendas, who are usually regular police officers, the persons of the 
individuals whom the magistrate, in the discharge of his public functions, 
may order to be apprehended”. 


William Coates Blacquiere® who served the Calcutta Police for no 
less than 64 years was already a celebrity in Calcutta in 1809. George 
Dowdeswell, Secretary to the Govt., Judicial Department, testified on 22nd 
September 1809 : “I feel myself still more particularly bound to mention 
Mr. Blaquiere. If a state of peace, tranquillity and confidence, has succeeded 
in most of the districts contiguous to Calcutta, to the most dreadful outrages 
and unprecedented cruelties ; and if the foundation has been laid of a general 
system of police, which shall afford effectual protection to the lives and 
property of the community ; — those advantages are in a very great degree 
to be ascribed, to the unwearied exertions and uncommon skill manifested 
by Mr. Blaquiere, in the discharge of the public duties entrusted to him”. 
The Secretary to the Judicial Department wrote to W.C. Blaquiere, Esq., 
Acting Magistrate of Nuddea, Jessore, Hooghly, and Backergunge, on 26th 
September 1809: “Sir, - Government having recently had under its 
consideration, the present state of police in the Lower Provinces, I am 
directed to acquaint you, that the hon. the vice-President in Council 
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considers it only an act of justice, to record on the public proceedings, and 
to communicate to you, the high sense which he entertains of your services, 
in the suppression of the heinous crime of gang-robbery, and in the 
amelioration of the general state of the police in those districts in which you 
were appointed to officiate as magistrate, especially in the district of Nuddea, 
where that crime was most prevalent, and attended with the most fatal 
consequences, (Para 2) Under the supposition that some expenses may have 
been incurred by you, in the performance of the above-mentioned duties, . 
the Vice-President in Council has directed the Sub-Treasurer to pay you the 
sum of 6,000 Rs. on that account. (Para) The Vice-President in Council has 
been pleased to authorize you to draw, in addition to your established 
allowances, an extra allowance of 500 Rs. per month, to defray any additional 
personal expense to which you may be subject, so long as you may continue 
to officiate as a magistrate in the above or in any other districts in which 
your services may be eventually required. (Sd). Dowdeswell.” 


John Elliot of the Bengal Civil Service was the President of the Boards 
of Police and Conservancy in Calcutta in the early decade of the 19th 
century and hai effected great and important reforms in the administration 
of the city. As chief of the Police he was largely instrumental in putting 
down the dacoits, and gang of robbers who were one of the principal pests 
of the Calcutta of the day; and the ‘Dacoits’s Song’ celebrated his prowess 
in the following lines :- 


Here a health to the jolly Dacoits, 

Who are hung in the law’s fatal chain! 

Here’s a health to John Elliot whose daring exploits 
I never shall witness again!9” 


A number of British merehants submitted the following letter?’ to 
John Elliot :- 


“Sir, - We, the undersigned Agents, Merchants, Shipbuilders, 
Manufacturers, and others, residing in Calcutta and its vicinity, on both 
sides of the River, having experienced the benefit resulting from your 
constant and unwearied exertions to effect a reform amongst the numerous 
classes of Machanics and others employed in the shipyards and in boats, 
by which a system of plunder carried on to a great extent, has been lessened, 
and that order and regularity brought about, which so much conduce to 
the good of all within its influence; feeling as we do, the advantages, arising 
to us from your continued endeavours to remove the evils of which we 
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complained, and anxious to afford some small proof of our sense of the 
services rendered to us we resolved on building a Boat that should afford 
more safety in your intended trips to Saugor, and other Police Stations, in 
that direction than the one in which we do often observe you to pass and 
repass on the river, and which being complete, we most respectfully solicit 
you will do us the honour to accept of, as a mark of our respect and gratitude. 
(Para) Wishing you may long enjoy the blessing of health and the pleasure 
arising from the exercise of those abilities for the Public good, by which 
you are so eminently distinguished. - We have the honour to subscribe 
Ourselves, Your grateful and very obedient Servants — (Sd.) Fairlie, 
Forgusson & Co.; Alexander & Co.; Joseph Baretto & Co.; Mackintosh, 
Fulton & Maclintock; Colvins, Basett & Co.; James Scott & Co.; Mathew 
Smith; Anthony Blackmore; John Green & Co.; Kuds & Co.; John 
Mackenzie; Edward Brightman; W.H. Harton & Co.; Mark Lakerstein; J. 
Sarkies & Co.; J. Gilmore & Co.; Alexander Wilson; Thomas Stewart - 
Calcutta, September 24, 1813”. 


John Elliot’s reply to the above letter dated, Allypore, October, 1813 
read : “Gentlemen, - I have had the honour to receive your letter of the 
24th Ultimo, requesting my acceptance of an accommodation Boat, as a 
mark of the sense which you entertain of my exertions in the suppression 
of thefts, and other public offences. (Para) The importance, which I have 
always attached to the opinions of all classes of people, whose security or 
convenience was in any measure connected with my official conduct, 
renders this testimony of the sense entertained by so respectable a body 
of Merchants, Ship-builders, and others, of the success of my exertions 
for the improvement of the Police, in the highest degree gratifying to me. 
(Para) The extreme circumspection necessary on my part as a Magistrate 
in accepting even the most honourable testimonials of my conduct, 
suggested to me the propriety of my submitting your letter to the Right 
Honourable the Governor General in Council for his consideration; I have 
now the honour to acquaint you, that I accept the Boat, which you have 
been pleased to tender to me, with the full approbation of the Government. 
(Para) The accomodation which you have afforded me, will materially 
facilitate my endeavours for the reform of the Police of the River Hooghly, 
an object closely connected with the prosperity of the Dockyards and one 
which I have reason to believe requires my immediate attention; the 
sentiments which you profess to entertain of my conduct, and of which 
you have afforded so flattering a proof will at all times render the discharge 
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of these or other functions, on which the security of your property in any 
manner depends peculiarly satisfactory to me. (Para) | request that you 
will accept the assurance of my respect and esteem — I have the honour to 
be, Gentlemen, Your most obedient and faithful humble servant, — John 
Elliot.” 


“Indefatigable®, upright and zealous in his unremitted exertions to 
maintain good order and promote the welfare of the community within the 
sphere of his jurisdiction, not only by a valiant superintendence of the 
Police, but also by his personal attention to local improvement and works 
of general utility”, John Elliot, Judge and Magistrate of the Suburbs of 
Calcutta, President of the Boards of Police and Conservncy for the Town 
of Calcutta, died on 19th January 1818 and lies buried in the South Park 
Cemetery with a sepulchral monument. 


The reforms effected by Lord Moira (Francis Rawdon, First Marquis 
of Hastings; Governor-General from 4th October 1813 to 9th January 1823) 
in the Police administration of Calcutta are fully reflected in his Regulations 
XVII of 1816, XX of 7th October 1817, and other legislative measures!, 
All Kotwals and Police darogahs were ordered to use brass seals of their 
office. The Police Burkundazes were henceforth to wear brass badges, 
engraved with the name of their Police Station and of the district in which 
they were employed. They were armed with a spear, and a sword and 
shield or with a matchlock, sword, and shield, or with a spear and 
matchlock, as circumstances rendered expedient. “They shall also be 
uniformly dressed in such manner as may be prescribed by the Court of 
Nizamat Adawlut through the Superintendent of the Police”. 


William Huggins'®! who visited Calcutta in 1824 has left the following 
observations about the Calcutta Police of his days: “Great offenders, such 
as those who have been frequently convicted for robbery, who belong to 
organised banditti, called dekoits, are sent to Calcutta and imprisoned for 
life. | have seen the prison in which these malefactors are immured, and, 
excepting the irons they wear, and walls by which they are surrounded, it 
has very little the appearance of a Newgate... The prisoners gain a plentiful 
subsistence by their own labour, and pass that life, which has been 
heretofore sullied with crimes, in a quiet seclusion from the world, without 
annoyance and without pain... 


“The police establishment of Calcutta is greatly complained of, and 
is very defective, both as regards surveillance and efficient useful 
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regulations. The magistrates are not civilians, possessing permanent 
appointments, but persons who receive their situations from, and hold them 
at the pleasure of government, in consequence of which they are, and must 
be its creatures... The persons employed as watchmen, are called chokedars, 
and the watchouse a choeky. ..In Calcutta the police regulations common 
to great towns are unknown. There is no registry of vehicles or conveyances 
for public accommodation, such as hackries, palanquins, boats upon the 
river, & c. which should be all under proper regulations. Police interference 
is confined almost solely to keeping the peace, and the removal of 
nuisances; in other respects it is not known. That system which should 
prevail in every metropolis, and which is so rigidly adhered to in London, 
remains still to be introduced. A registry should be made out of public 
accomodations, numbers affixed to them, and reasonable charges 
established. Police orders and institutions should be felt by all ranks of 
men, within the city, to be really useful ; and police magistrates should be 
independent men, holding pemanent situations resumable ealy's on account 
of misconduct in office...” 


No reforms were introduced by Lord Amherst (William Pitt, First 
Earl Amherst of Arakan — Governor General from Ist August 1823 to 
10th March, 1828) in the Police of Calcutta. Worst was to follow. Lord 
William Cavendish Bentinck (Governor General of India from July 1828 
to March 1835) abolished the office of the Superintendent of Police by 
his Regulation I dated Ist January 1829 and transferred the functions of 
the Superintendent of Police to the Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit. 
The circumstances leading to this drastic action should be narrated. 


Lord William Bentinck!°? in his Minute dated 8th September 1829 
wroté: “The great inefficiency of the Police of this large City is the subject 
of universal remark. It has been pointedly adverted to in a charge from the 
Bench and hardly a week passes without the public prints calling public 
attention to it. | do not mean to go as far as Sir Charles Grey has done, nor 
do I give full credit to all the accounts that appear in the newspapers, but 
I cannot think that an Establishment of which so unfavourable an opinion 
is generally entertained can be in such a state as not to require to be looked 
into. 


“On referring to what has been done in former times with a view to 
the improvement of the Police, I find that a Committee was appointed in 
1800 during the Government of Lord Wellesley, and in 1820 three 
Magistrates were directed to form themselves into a Committee ‘after some 
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new arrangements which had been sanctioned by Government should have 
been in operation for a short time for the pupose of reporting on the various 
questions and suggestions contained in the several orders of Government 
to which no reply had been received upto that time,’ and being of opinion 
that a similar arrangement is the best calculated to ascertain the defects of 
the present system, and to apply the proper remedies, I beg to propose the 
appointment of a Committee to be composed partly of gentlemen who 
have that experience in conducting the duties of Police offices and partly 
by gentlemen to be selected from the influential class of the residents of 
the Town, in whom will be combined general ability with local knowledge. 
The Committee will of course take the present system in all its parts into 
consideration, and reorganize it, where it may appear to be inefficient, and 
it will be for the Board to determine whether any outline of what changes 
may be deemed desirable should be furnished to them, or whether it should 
be left to them to bring forward their own plans. The names of the gentlemen 
who have occurred to me as well qualified for the duty are specified below: 
Mr Charles Barwell!%, Chief Magistrate ; Mr. Hogg; Mr. D.C. Smith, 
Judge and Magistrate of Hooghly; Mr. James Young; Mr. Calder; 
Mr. Prinsep.” The 8th September, 1829. (Sd. W.C. Bentinck). 


The following letter was addressed to each of the members (C.R. 
Barwell, Esq. ; J.W. Hogg, Esq., D.C. Smith, Esq. ; J. Young, Esq. ; J. Calder, 
Esq. and G..Prinsep, Esq.). Gentlemen - “I am directed to acquaint you 
that the Right Hon’ble the Governor-General in Council has been pleased 
to appoint you to be a Committee for the purpose of enquiring into and 
reporting the present state of the Police of Calcutta. 2. His Lordship in 
Council is desirous that your enquiries should not be confined to any 
particular branch of the Police, but that you should enter into the fullest 
consideration to the subject ; in all its branches to the extent of a complete 
reorganization of the system, should such appear to be called for. 3. His 
Lordship in Council is desirous to leave you quite unfettered with regard 
to the amendments to be introduced, but he nevertheless deems it proper 
to bring the following points to your notice, to be adopted or otherwise as 
may seem expedient to your Committee:— Ist - The propriety of dividing 
the town into two or more wards; 2nd — The expediency of having a 
Barrister at the head office of each Division; 3rd — That the gentlemen in 
Commission should be appointed to be Magistrates of Calcutta generally 
without their jurisdiction being limited to any particular Division, that 
parties having complaints to prefer should be at liberty to apply to the 
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office of any Division. That instead of the present distribution of duties, 
all the Magistrates should have equal authority in tracing out offenders 
and conducting the proceedings in each case to a termination, and that the 
subordinate officers of the establishment should be bound to pay equal 
attention to the orders of all Magistrates and be held responsible for neglect 
of these accordingly. 4. The Magistrates not included in the Committee 
will be requested to afford every information and assistance in the 
prosecution of the duty confided to you, and I am directed to furnish you 
with any documents in this office which you may wish to refer to. — I am, 
etc. (Sd). A. Shakespeare, Secretary to Government. Council Chamber, 
the 15th September, 1829”, 


The report of the Committee appointed by Lord William Bentinck 
has given a full description of the Police arrangements for Calcutta. The 
Magistrates (or Justices), in those days besides dispensing justice, 
administered the Municipal Department, the Police Department, the Excise 
Department and the House of Correction. The magistracy was subdivided 
into four departments called, respectively, The Report, Felony, 
Misdemeanour and Conservancy Departments. The Chief Magistrate had 
a general control over the whole of the town and himself superintended 
the Conservancy Department. All communications to Government were 
made through him. 


The Report Department was in charge of Justices, who had 
immediately under their charge the police forces divided up as follows: 
The Thanadari Police, The Boundary Police, The River Police, and The 
Town Guard. They received daily reports from all the different thanadars 
and in fact carried on the duties which are at present entrusted to the 
Commissioner of Police. The Justices did not try cases themselves, except 
a few of a trifling nature. They sent the parties either to the Felony 
Department or to the Misdemeanour Department as the case indicated. 
The Felony Department was presided over by two Justices of the Peace 
and their duty was to receive, investigate and determine all cases of Felony 
referred to them for trial from the Report Department and to take cognizance 
of charges of felony referred direct. Where the case was of a serious nature 
they committed the accused to the Supreme Court, but wide discretion 
appears to have been allowed them. They had powers extending to a 
sentence of six months’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs.100/-. These Justices 
acted under “the bye-laws” and they tried and determined cases regarding 
bad and suspicious characters and persons found in possession of property 
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for which they could not account. Similarly, two Justices presided over 
the Misdemeanour Department and dealt with cases concerning servants’ 
breach of contract, cases of petty assaults, etc. Their powers extended to 
two months’ imprisonment or a fine of Rs.100/-. The Justices of this 
Department were in direct charge of the Town Guard, and they heard all 
Town Guard reports and tried cases arising therefrom and committed, where 
necessary, to the Supreme Court. 


The Town Guard was at first composed entirely of Sepoys, but 
burkundazes were subsequently added. The force was under the Town 
Major and four sergeants residing in the vicinity of the Police Office. The 
Town Guard took the place of the present armed reserve and seems to 
have worked usefully in dealing with riotous sailors and deserters. The 
sergeants were reported to be steady, reliable men, recruited from the 
Hon’ble Company’s artillery, who performed their duties with great 
efficiency. 


There were also at this time 12 European sailors attached to the Police 
office as Constables, but their conduct does not seem to have been so 
satisfactory. The Committee made the following recommendation regarding 
the employment of Europeans. “It is, we conceive, essential to any plan 
for the improvement of the police of this city that every European selected 
to fill the situation of Town Sergeant, Constable, Police Inspector, or in 
fact in any subordinate appointment under the Magistrates, should be taken 
from the different regiments in His Majesty’s or Hon’ble Company’s service 
and impartially chosen for the steadiness and sobriety of his character. It 
is further necessary that he should possess some knowledge of the native 
languages and customs, and that in case of misconduct or misbehaviour, a 
Magistrate should have the power of returning him to his corps.” 


Six of these constables resided in different parts of the town to help 
the thanas in cases where Europeans were concemed, and the Committee 
proposed that these men should be employed as Inspectors of Police or 
resident constables, each being placed in charge of four thanas. They 
considered that this would act as a check on the extortions of the subordinate 
police officers and that they would also superintend to the work of the 
Conservancy Department. 


The city was divided into 40 thanas, each in charge of a thanadar 
with a Naib to act for him in his absence and 20 to 30 Chaukidars. In 
addition there was a patrol force, divided into three parties, attached to 
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each thana, consisting of 2 Naibs and 12 Chaukidars. Each Chaukidar was 
allotted a post where he watched by night. In the morning he returned and 
submitted a report to the thana, Thanadars were paid Rs.16, Naibs Rs.10 
and Chaukidars Rs.4. The Committee recommended that their pay should 
be raised to Rs.20, Rs.10 and Rs.5 respectively. 


The Boundary Police were posted at 22 Sidwally thanas forming a 
chain of posts round about the town. At each Sidwally there was a Jamadar 
and a Naib and from 8 to 16 Burkundazes. These men were recruited from 
upcountry and were armed. One of the difficulties which the inhabitants 
had to contend with was the power of promiscuous search of all people 
coming irito the town by night which these guards possessed. 


There were also guards of Upergusti or grand rounds consisting of 
| Jamadar, 9 Naibs and 73 guards or girdwari paiks. This force was posted 
at the residence of the Chief Magistrate and was ready for all emergencies. 


The Riyer Police consisted of 9 Sircars, 18 Peons and 92 boatmen. 
There was a bholio for the Magistrate and 9 Chowki boats to patrol the 
river. The river police do not seem to have been very efficient .... 


- Gang tobbery and dacoity, though common in the district round 
Calcutta, were practically unknown within city boundaries, and murder, 
burglary and theft were far from frequent. Affrays, too, were not common. 
The cases were domestic thefts and the Committee complained that the 
public engaged servants ‘without any enquiry. The Committee reported 
that the police were generally in excellent condition and, so far as they 
could judge, free from corruption. They found, however, the following 
defects in the system :— 


1. The want of a regular and constant attendance on the part of the 
Magistrates at the Police Office during the established hours of business. 
2. The more than due support that is given to Indian Police officers 
in disputes with the townspeople, both Indian and European, and 
the usage which has prevailed of exempting such cases from the 
ordinary mode of investigation. 
3. Want of sufficient power invested in the Magistrate. 
4. Delay and inconvenience that prosecutors and witnesses are 
subjected to. 
The Committee found one of the chief public complaints was the 
difficulty of bringing any abuse of power or irregularity home to the 
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different officers of the police. Charges in which the police were concerned 
had to come before the Report Department, and the Report Department 
did not deal promptly with them and too often shielded the police by not 
sending the case up either to the Felony or Misdemeanour Department, 
and they recommended that all the police officers should be liable to 
suspension, removal or other punishment on being found guilty of any 
specific offence or misconduct by any Justices of the Peace. The Committee 
proposed that new bye-laws should be passed dealing with the processions, 
seamen, carriages, carts, and boats plying for hire, to prevent the ill- 
treatment of cattle, to regulate markets and weights and measures, to licence 
hawkers, etc., and to prevent the building of thatched houses to the danger - 
of the town. 


Delays in obtaining justice were very great, because the case was 
heard first in the Report Department and then afterwards again in the Felony 
Department or Misdemeanour Department instead of being disposed of at 
once. 


The Committee went very carefully into the subject of dividing the 
town into two police jurisdictions and they decided against this proposal. 
Briefly stated, they found that, so far as the magisterial duties were 
concerned, the division would be a good thing ; but so far as the executive 
police administrtaion was concerned, it would be a bad thing. 


Finally, the Committee recommended that the Chief Magistrate should 
have no other duties except his magisterial ones and that he should be 
associated in the discharge of these with one of the Magistrates of the 
Report Department to assist him to administer the police forces, and they 
recommended that two Magistrates should be appointed to each of the 
departments dealing with felony, misdemeanour and conservancy, who 
should attend office regularly from 10 4.M. to 4 P.M. They recommended 
also the appointment of sergeants as Inspectors of Police. 


The Governor-General, in a Resolution dated the 30th November 
1830, commented on this report. He approved the Committee’s proposals 
regarding the Chief Magistrate and suggested that he should have 
concurrent jurisdiction with the Magistrate of the districts adjoining 
Calcutta. Instead of associating with the Chief Magistrate one of the 
Magistrates of the Report Department, the Governor-General suggested 
that there should be under the Chief Magistrate a Superintendent of Police, 
not being a Magistrate but probably a military officer. This officer would 
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control the sergeants, constables, thanadars, chauwkidars and the whole 
police establishment, having the right both of appointment and of dismissal; 
but complaints against officers of police should be investigated by the 
Magistrates. He condemned the separation of the magistracy into 
departments and suggested that the Magistrates should sit singly, unless 
where the law requires that two Magistrates should pass sentence. He 
suggested that the Magistrates should sit singly during the early part of 
the day to receive reports of the police officers and to relieve them of 
attendance as speedily as possible, and at the close of the day two 
Magistrates should sit jointly to dispose of the reserve cases in which the 
concurrence of the two Magistrates was required. He suggested that each 
Magistrate should have a specified legal jurisdiction. He considered that 
four Magistrates, in addition to the Chief Magistrate, would be quite 
sufficient for all the judicial business of the magistracy. He also suggested 
the appointment of a Barrister to attend at the Police Office in cases of 
intricacy of legal difficulty when the Magistrates might desire his 
attendance. The Governor-General accepted the view of the Committee 
against dividing the town into two jurisdictions, and he accepted the view 
that police officers should be paid at the same rate as others in the same 
rank of life, but he pointed out that it was certain that dishonest officers 
would not desist from whatever evil courses they may be addicted to merely 
because their pay was raised. He suggested also that an increase might be 
attained by a reduction in the number of officers. He adopted the 
recommendations of the Committee to transfer the collection to more 
efficient hands ; but instead of appointing a separate Collector he suggested 
handing over of the duties to the Superintendent of Police. But he was in 
favour of collection and assessment of the tax being kept in different hands. 
The assessment was authorized by the Justices in Session; but the assessors 
were to act under the direction of the Chief Magistrate. Appeals against 
the assessment however, were to continue to be heard by the Justices in 
Session'°4. The Governor-General expected that the Chief Magistrate 
would continue to give special attention to the Conservancy Department, 
but the fire engine was to be under the Superintendent of Police!®5. 


The number of stipendiary magistrates was reduced to five from seven, 
which included the Chief Magistrate and a Superintendent of Police, this 
time an Army Officer, Captain Steel, who was also to be a Justice of the 
Peace, was appointed to look after the work of the police force. The Barrister 
was never appointed. A notification in the Calcutta Gazette published by 
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the Government under the heading: Police Office, Saturday, March 26, 
1831, gave out the new arrangements!°6: 


“The following are the arrangements under which the business of the 
police is in the future to be conducted :— Ist, the Town Sergeants, 
Constables, Thanadars, Burkundazes and Chowkidars are placed 
under the special orders of Captain Steel, the Superintendent, who 
act under the general control of the Chief Magistrate. 


2nd, four magistrates will be considered to have special authority in 
divisions of the town as under mentioned :- 


A. St. L. McMahon - in the first or Upper North Division bounded 
on the north — by the Mahratta Ditch ; south - by Mechuabazar Road 
and Cotton Street to Meer Buhar’s Ghaut ; east — by Circular Road, 
and west — by River Hugli (Hooghly). Residence — Mission Row. 
“C.K. Robison!” — in the second or Lower North Division bounded 
on the north — by Mechuabazar Road and Cotton Street to Meer 
Buhar’s Ghat ; south by the Baithakkhana and Bowbazar Road and 
Hare Street to Police Ghat; east — by Circular Road ; and west ; — by 
the River Hugli and in cases connected with the shipping and other 
crafts of the river. Residence — No. 12 Tank Square. 


“W.C. Blacquiere — In the Third or Upper South Division bounded 
on the north — by Baithakkhana Road and Hare Street to Police Ghat ; 
South — by Dharamtala Street, Esplanade Row to Chandpal Ghat ; 
east — by Circular Road, and west — by the River Hugli. Residence — 
Baliaghat Road. 


“P. Andrews — in the Fourth or Lower South Division bounded on 
the north — by Dharamtala Street and Esplanade Row to Chandpal 
Ghat; south — by Lower Circular Road to Kidderpore Bridge and 
Tolly’s Nulla to the river Hugli; east— Circular Road ; and west — by 
the River Hugli including the Coolie Bazar and the cases connected 
with the Fort. Residence — 5, Harrington Street. 


“3rd. Offences perpetrated on the great thoroughfare of the 
Dharamatala Street, Esplanade Road, Baithakkhana and Bowbazar 
Roads and Hare Street to Police Ghat, Mechuabazar Road and Cotton 
Street to Meer Buhur’s Ghat will be considered to be in the local 
division of the magistrate, whose division is situated to the north of 
each of them. 
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“4th. All persons complaining of assaults and misdemeanours will 
prefer their charges before each magistrate, according to the locality 
as above. 


“Sth. All persons complaining of felonies, in which the offenders 
have been apprehended or given in charge, will prosecute their charges 
before the individual magistrates as above. 


“6th. In all cases in which felonies and other serious offences have 
been committed and the offenders not apprehended, information is 
to be lodged with Captain Steel, the Superintendent of Police. 
Residence No. 3 Lalbazar Street (Police Office) or at the police thana 
or both. 


“7th. The Chief Magistrate will at any time sit with a Division 
Magistrate, or hear cases arising in any part of the town, as he sees 
fit, and will, in case of a place of business in one division, direct, if 
necessary, that another magistrate should lend his aid in it. 


“8th. The Police Office hours will be from 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


“9th. The Magistrates of the Divisions will ordinarily sit from 2 or 3 
O'clock each day according to the season for hearing and disposing, 
of cases requiring the presence of two magistrates. 


10th. Mr. Blacquiere in addition to his other duties will ordinarily 
perform the duty of swearing individuals to voluntary affidavit at the 
office. 


“11th. The lock-up houses and jails are to be specially under the 
orders of the Chief Magistrate and the fire engines under the 
Superintendent and general control of the Chief Magistrate, but the 
Magistrates generally will of course lend their hearty aid in cases of 
serious fire, and in visiting the jail for the purpose of bringing forward 
improvements or new regulations. 

“12th. The regulation of religious and other processions will be 


administered by Captain Steel under the direction of the Chief 
Magistrate. 


“13th. All correspondence on general points affecting police, or police 
building, or the establishment, will pass through the office of the 
Chief Magistrate. 
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“14th. Constables of the divisions are stationed as described below. 
They are not to be addressed in ordinary police matters, but in cases 
of tumult or affray they are promptly to interfere. 


Name Residence 

Richard Bagnall 145 Champatala 

J.J. McCann Town Guard 

H. Hamilton Doomtulla opposite to Tiretta’s Bazar. 
Thomas Jones Grant’s Lane 

Abraham Pratt Dhurrumtolla (Dharamtala) 

A.G. French Western’s Lane. 


“15th. Complaints against police officers may be preferred before 
the Superintendent or before the Magistrates ; the latter have the 
power of punishing on conviction of an assault or misdemeanour, 
the former of dismissing for neglect of duty. 


“16th. The conservancy and the assessment departments are under 
the Chief Magistrate, aided by Mr. Charles Trower!8, 


“17th. The scavengers or overseers of the divisions are as under: 


C. Trower - _ First or Upper North Division. 

R. McCulloch - Second or Lower North Division. 
J. Green - Third or Upper South Division. 

J. Hennessy - Fourth or Lower South Division”. 


The Office of the Superintendent of Police was abolished by Lord 
Bentinck on Ist January 1829, as we have already seen, vide his “A 
Regulation for constituting Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit, for 
establishing a Sudder Board of Revenue; for modifying the Constitution 
of the Provincial Courts; for transferring to the said Commissioners the 
Functions now exercised by the Superintendents of Police and those of 
the Mofussil Special Commissioners, acting under the Provisions of 
Regulation I, 1821; and otherwise for providing for the better 
Administration of Civil and Criminal Justice; Passed by the Governor- 
General in Council on the Ist January 1829” (Document 42). The Preamble 
to this Regulation read: “The system in operation for superintending the 
magistracy and the police, and for controlling and directing the executive 
revenue officers, who in several cases are also magistrates, has been found 
to be defective. The Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit, as now 
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constituted, partly from the extent of country placed under their authority, 
and partly from their having to discharge the duties of both civil and 
criminal tribunals, have, in many cases, failed to afford that prompt 
administration of justice which it is the duty of Government to secure for 
the people. The gaol deliveries have been, in some instances, delayed 
beyond the term prescribed by law, especially in the division of Bareilly, 
which comprises thirteen stations, at which gaol deliveries have to held, 
besides the joint magistracies of Belah and Sirpoorah; and a great arrear 
of cases under appeal has accrued in all the courts, to the manifest injury 
of many individuals, and to the encouragement of litigation and crime. 
The judges of circuit, when employed singly in the districts under their 
authority, do not possess sufficient powers, nor have they the opportunity 
of acquiring sufficient local knowledge to enable them adequately to control 
the police, or protect the people. The great extent of the country under 
each of the Boards of Revenue has similarly operated to impede them in 
the execution of the duties which belong to them as tribunals, for the 
determination of all questions relative to the assessment of lands under 
settlement, and for the judicial decision of many other important cases, as 
the general guardians of the fiscal interests of the State, as directors and 
superintendents over the executive officers, and as the confidential advisers 
of Government. For the correction of the above defects, it has appeared to 
be expedient and necessary to place the magistracy and police, and the 
Collectors and othex executive officers, under the superintendence and 
control of Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit, each vested with the 
charge of such a moderate tract of country as may enable them to be easy 
of access to the people, and frequently to visit the different parts of their 
respective jurisdictions; to confide to the said Commissioners the powers 
now vested in the Courts of Circuit, together with those that belong to the 
Board of Revenue”. The VIlIth Section of the Regulation read: “The offices 
of Superintendents of Police in the Lower and Western Provinces are hereby 
abolished, and the provisions of Regulation X 1808 and other regulations 
subsequently enacted in regard to the said offices, are hereby rescinded!°™, 
Backergunge, Jessore, Suburbs of Calcutta and 24 Pergunnahs, and Barasut 
were clubbed together to form the 18th Division of the Commissioners of 
Revenue and Circuit. 


Military Officers (Captains Steel, Birch and others) worked as 
Superintendents of Calcutta Police from 1831 to 1837 under the Chief 
Magistrate, but they were not independent Superintendents of Police for 
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Calcutta, Magistrates for 24 Parganas and Justices for the Bengal 
Presidency. The office revived in 1837 was that of the Superintendent of 
Police for the Lower Provinces, which included Calcutta. The 
Superintendent of Police of Calcutta from 1806 to 1829 was the Chief 
Executive of the Police of Bengal (Bihar and Orissa). 


The Gyananneshun, the mouth-piece of the Young Bengal group, 
wrote the following comments on the Calcutta Police, on April 12, 1833: 


“In a late number of the India Gazette (April 1 1) there was an article 
by the Editor on the State of the Police system, as now in operation. He 
has pointed out, with great acuteness and justice, its various imperfections ; 
but there are others which equally demand exposure. From a survey of the 
operation of the Police system in the native community, a person 
conscientiously affirm, that though by the new arrangements much evil 
has been checked, corruption is still prevalent, — the state of society, as 
influenced by laws, is still unhinged and relaxation is still evident in the 
discipline of the Police Officers. 


“*To corroborate the truth of the positions we have taken, which to 
many will seem to border on exaggerations, we need only appeal to facts 
and of these we shall lay before our readers some that came to our notice. 
It is true that some of the imperfections of the present police system have 
originated from a very character of the people upon whom it has to operate; 
that, however, does not take away much from the fault of the system. The 
police officers, a set of unprincipled men, have found in the native 
community a wide field for corruption. Nay, they have carried it so far that 
they now make a regular trade of it. For, be the service however insignificant, 
whether you take out a summons, a license, or deliver a petition, you must 
pay a tribute to those puny beings that surround the fountain of justice. If 
you provoke their wrath, you must prepare yourself to suffer those 
inconveniences that will arise from your business not being done. If you 
dare complain, you will have the satisfaction of having no redress and evil 
doubly recoiling upon your head. You have nobody to appeal to, for it must 
be addressed through those whom you have provoked. So that there is an 
unconquerable alternative of not having your business done, or of paying 
the fixed duty for every service that you have received from their channel. 


“The second position we have taken is necessarily a consequent from 
the first. That the state of society, as influenced by laws, must be unhinged 
when the source of justice is corrupted, is nothing new to the political 
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student. That men of wealth and influence will carry off the days, though 
in an unjust cause, against competitors into a just cause, but less favoured 
by fortune, is nothing strange to him who observes how far corruption can 
prevail. The opulent Hindoos, though rapidly rising in the scale of 
civilization, and in their character, make not the least scruple to employ 
their money in base purposes. By their present and largesses they have 
bound a great many to their interests, who are ready to give false evidence 
against any man if it suits the temper of his master. They have professed 
joachours or false swearers in their pays, who generally swarm the police 
office ready for money to give witness for any man who may employ 
them. The chowkeedars receive presents from them, on the occasion of a 
festival, and consequently never interfere with whatever the rich may do. 
Whenever, for instances a quarrel takes place between a Baboo and another 
person, the latter, without any scruple, is cudgelled by durwans and others 
hired for the purpose, while chowkeedars become indifferent spectators 
of the prey. Need it be stated that when an enmity takes place between two 
rich men, they carry on a regular fight with stones and club sticks by means 
of their servants and hired athletes? And how frequently they take place, 
and the consequent weakness of police can both be observed by one who 
marks the commonest event daily taking place in the Hindu community. Is 
it then too much to say that the state of native society, as influenced by 
laws, is quite unhinged at present, when personal insult can be inflicted 
upon another by anybody who can keep athletes in pay, and when murders 
are committed in daylight by any who has the hardihood to set no value on 
his life? Where is then felt in Calcutta that invisible agency of the police, 
by which as a traveller informs us, the person of the meanest inhabitant, 
be it in a day or midnight in the public street or in the narrowest alley is 
secured from insult in the vast and we may say, unwieldly city of London? 


“There is yet one point to be proved and it is this — that relaxation is 
very evident in the discipline of the native police officers. After what has 
been written above it is not indeed difficult to show the malversations of a 
portion of men the most valuable in the police. For, so far as relates to 
discipline, has anybody the least doubt that the native chowkeedars and 
jumeedars abuse their power and neglect their duty? He will show himself 
the most unqualified to judge of native character who hesitates in his 
opinion on the conduct. The natives, it is true, are the originators of the 
various inconveniences they labor under because they have the meanness 
to bribe the chowkeedars when their interest prompts them to do it; but 
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have not the public spirit to rise in a body to complain of the negligence 
and insolence of those whom their timid vices have fattened and given 
importance to; thus creating petty tyrants over themselves, who trample 
on them? But why, it might be asked, do their superintendents allow such 
misconduct to pass unpunished? And where are the proofs, the reader 
might ask us, of the charges against the chowkeedars? Look at the native 
parts of Calcutta, we would tell him, and compare the nastiness, stench 
and narrowness of the streets there, with the neatness, commodiousness, 
and free circulation of wind in the English parts of Calcutta. Some will 
tell us, it is the fault of the natives who lead very unclean and dirty life. 
But what has that to do with the public streets? Are there not scavengers to 
carry them away? What has that do with filth being carried in the daytime 
in the streets? Are there not persons to prevent it? And in the night, when 
no Pooja is to be celebrated, why shall people be suffered to create 
disturbance and noise in some neighbourhoods to the great distress of 
those who want to sleep? Can all these inconveniences suffered by the 
natives be going on unnoticed, because, perchance, they have the imputation 
of not living very decently? Shall we be told that the superintending officer 
of the police are ignorant of them, because the natives do not apply to 
have them redressed? Though the latter case is true, the former cannot be. 
If we know how strictly every bit of improvement in buildings are observed 
and taxed, we cannot for a moment suppose that they do not observe the 
state of the roads!!™”, 


IV. RETURN OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF POLICE 


The increase in Thuggi, dacoity, etc. convinced Lord Auckland!!! 
(George Eden, Earl of Auckland), Governor General of India (from 4th 
March 1836 to 12th March, 1842) the insufficiency of the Commissioners 
of Revenue and Circuit in looking after the public peace in Calcutta. A 
circular letter was issued to the local authorities by the Government of 
Bengal on 27th September 1836 for the improvement of the police under 
instructions from the Court of Directors of the Company. The returns to 
this Circular convinced the Governor-General and his Council that a 
reorganization of the mofussil police was absolutely necessary. But the 
estimate of the cost of its reorganization was prohibitive. However, in 
order to facilitate the progress of reforms in this direction, the appointment 
of a capable officer to have the general control of the police was 
recommended by them. The reestablishment of the office of Superintendent 
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of Police, which had been abolished in 1829, was thus required in the 
Lower and Upper Provinces. 


“A draft of the Act for reviving the office of the Superintendent of 
Police was, therefore, promulgated during Auckland’s time on 31st July 
1836, and was passed as Act XXIV of 1837 on 2nd October 1837 
(Document 40). Section I of the Act XXIV of 1837 read: “It is hereby 
enacted, that it shall be lawful for the Governor of the Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal to appoint a Superintendent of Police for the Territories 
under his Government or for any part thereof, and for the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the N.W. Provinces to appoint a Superintendent of Police for 
those Provinces, or for any part thereof.” When a Superintendent of Police 
was appointed, the duties and powers belonging to the Commissioners of 
Revenue and Circuit, were transferred to him and he was guided in his 
duties by the rules contained in Regulation X of 1808 (Document 43) and 
other Regulations of the Bengal Code subsequently enacted. The 
Superintendent of Police was given the power of appointment, suspension 
and removal of Police and ministerial Officers subordinate to the Zillah, 
City and Joint Magistrates. The Act XXIV of 1837 came into operation 
on the Ist of January 1838, “except so much thereof as authorizes the 
appointment of Superintendents of Police which shall come into operation 
from the day of the passing of this Act.” 


Lord Auckland, in his capacity of the Governor of Bengal, had 
appointed a Committee (W.W. Bird, Council Member; President and 
Members - F.C. Smith, W. Braddon, J.R. Hutchinson, J. Lowis and F.J. 
Halliday''?) on 22nd August 1837. The Report of this Committee dated 
18th August 1838 (Document 46) is very interesting, but the 
recommendations involved considerable increase of expenditure and was, 
therefore, referred to Government of India. 


The revival of the office of the Superintendent of Police for Calcutta 
and Lower Provinces was not followed by any miracle. The inefficiency 
of the Calcutta Police was from time to time highlighted in the public 
prints and we quote the Memorandum of the native inhabitants of the city 
submitted to the Government dated 19th July, 1842 as an instance : 


The Hon’ble W.W. Bird, Esq., Deputy Governor of Bengal, 


The humble Memorial of the undersigned Native Inhabitants of 
Calcutta Most respectfully Sheweth —- That your memorialists with 
deep regret beg leave to bring to the notice of your honor the general 
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alarm with which your memorialists have been impressed for some 
time past from the danger which threatens their lives and property 
owing to a total want of the vigilance and care in the Police Department 
which the importance of the wealth and population of the town 
requires ; the consequence of which relaxation, as is naturally the 
case, has been the frequent occurrence both by day and night of 
felonious crimes of the most fearful description such as have been 
seldom known in Calcutta on any former occasion. 


That the crimes of high magnitude to which your Memorialists allude 
are murder, robbery, burglary and theft, which have of late been so 
common in all parts of the town that they are of daily occurrence, as 
areference to the Chief Magistrate would prove, though all cases are 
not brought under his notice. 


That what has excited greater sensation among your Memorialists is 
the recent occurrence of a gang robbery in a most conspicuous part 
of the town, viz. in Dhurrumtollah, the circumstances of which your 
honor may already be fully aware of. That this is an offence which 
has been unknown in Calcutta since the beginning of British rule in 
this city, and your Memorialists are apprehensive that if the offenders 
in this case escape with impunity, repetition of similar crimes is highly 
probable, for the extensive money transctions carried on by such of 
your Memorialists as are connected with banking operations and trade, 
and the insecure state of their houses of business afford a great 
temptation for the commission of the like cruel and daring offences 
in a more desperate manner. 


That the occurrence here referred to at once confirms the assertion of 
your Memorialists as to the unprecedented inefficiency of the Calcutta 
Police. That the circumstance of liquor shops being kept open during 
the night may be assigned as a cause of the increase of crime, as also 
the cupidity of the keepers of gambling houses in various parts of the 
town, especially those in Chinaparrah near Tiretta’s Bazar, where 
gambling is carried on during the day and night without interruption, 
all attempts to suppress which have hitherto failed. 


That to the best of your Memorialists’ belief the increase of crimes 
such as those above alluded to is mainly attributable to the defective 
system upon which the thannah establishments are founded. These 
are formed of men of no capacity either as regards the thannadars, 
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naibs orchowkeedars, who are all more or less given to corruption 
and tyranny. 

That, therefore,a thorough reform of the Police is urgently required 
is the universal opinion of your Memorialists, and that your Memori- 
alists trust your honor will, accordingly, in order to restore peace and 
harmony to the town, consider it expedient to adopt the most effec- 
tive and adequate measures for attaining the end'!>”, (Names of 
signatories not printed. From the Englishman, Monday, July 25, 1842). 


The Office of the Superintendent of Police was continued under the 


Calcutta Police Act, 1852 (Act No. XIII of 1852 — An Act for consolidating 
and amending the Regulations of the Calcutta Police). Calcutta Police 
had, by this time, a Superintendent, a Deputy Superintendent and Inspectors. 
Calcutta had Captain Steel, Captain Birch and other Superintendents of 
Police whose contribution to the refurbishing of its image was bright. Since 
they served under the Chief Magistrate of Calcutta, who was the head of 
Police from 1793 to 1856, we should meet that functionary in the next 
Chapter, 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES 


Cotton, H.E.A., Calcutta: Old and New (Calcutta, 1909: reprint edited by N.R.Ray, 
1980), pp. 27-29 for the cyclone. The word ‘Cyclone’ was not coined before 1841. 
This quotation is from Rainey's Historical and Topographical Sketch of Calcutta 
(edited by P.T. Nair, Calcutta, 1986), pp. 18-19. 


Read 30th September and Ist October Gentleman's Magazine of 1738-39. 
Read 30th September and Ist October. 


The steeple of St. Anne’s Church was thrown down ; it was not reconstructed. The 
Church itself was pulled down by Siraj-ud-daulah’s army in 1756. The site is now 
occupied by the Rotunda of the Writers’ Building. 


Now spelt barque. 


‘The Zamindar was the Police Magistrate of those days and Sidiwals were in charge 
of the outposts. Public Catcherry (=Cutcherry) = Zamindar’s Catcherry or office. 


Buxarys = Matchlockmen, mostly recruited from Buxar. 
Chowkey (= Choky) houses = Police stations. 

Bounds = Boundaries. 

Catwall = Kotwall. 

Phuttocks = Phatak (Bengali word for gate). 


Zamindar and Collector were not one and the same person. 
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Wilson, Early Annals, |, p.146. 


By ‘Native Superintendent’, Wilson meant the Kotwal, whose salary is charged in 
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Wilson, Early Annals, |, p.196. 
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Wilson, Old Fort William (I, pp.161-62, 168-69, 183, 254; and II, p.62 note etc.) 
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ary 1750. (Fort William - India House Correspondence, vol. |, 1748-1756, ed. K.K. 
Datta, New Delhi, 1958: pp. 552, 556, 558). 
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(“IMPORTANT FACTS regarding the East India Company's Affairs in Bengal from 
the year 1752o 1760. This Treatise contains an exact state of the Company's revenues 
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the real causes which drew on the Presidency of Bengal the dreadful catastrophe of 
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March 6!%, 1764, intitled ‘Reflections on the Present of our East-India Affairs’— 
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“at his own service” (Holwell, Important Facts, p.24). 


Holwell, Important Facts, p. 29. 
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FWIHC, vol. II, 1757-59 (ed. H.N. Sinha) New Delhi, 1957, p.75. 
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FWIHC, vol. II, 1760-1763 (ed. R.R. Sethi, New Dethi, 1968), p.189. 


Jones, M.C. Monckton, Warren Hastings in Bengal, 1772-1774 (Oxford at 
Clarendon), 1918, p.136. 


Letter to Court dated Sth September 1772. para 15 (FWIHC, vol. VI, 1770-72, ed. 
Bisheshwar Prasad, New Delhi, 1960, p. 411). 


This is reproduced from D.N. Banerjee's Early Administrative System of the East 
India Company in Bengal, 1765-74 (London, 1943), pp.663-675: G.W. Forrest, 
Selections from the State Papers of Governor-Generals of India, vol. \\ (Warren 
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FWIHC, vol. VIII, 1777-81 (ed. Hira Lal Gupta, New Delhi, 1981), pp. 355-356. 
Emphasis added. 

FWIHC, vol. IX, p.343 (Letter to Court dated 7th December 1782. Encls.) 


FWIHC, vol. VII, 1773-1776 (ed. R.P. Patwardhan, New Delhi, 1971), p. 546. 
Playdell was a Member of the Board of Trade when he was appointed the Supdt. of 
Calcutta Police. The Court of Directors had written on Sth February 1777 (para 34, 
FWIHC, IX, pp.76-77) to Bengal: “Mr. Charles Stafford Playdell, late one of your 
Council at your Presidency ...being restored to our service by a Vote of the General 
Court. agreeable to the Act of Parliament ... (direct that he should be appointed) to 
the first vacancy at your Board of Trade”. Till then he was ordered to be paid the pay 
and emoluments of a Senior Merchant. Warren Hasting’ letter to Court should be 
read as of 31° of July 1777 instead of 1775 as is printed. 


We are unable {o reproduce the original of the Ordinance here as it is not readily 
available. This abridged version is available in William Hunter Smoult’s “RULES, 
ORDINANCES. AND REGULATIONS of the Settlement of Fort William in Bengal : 
made and passed by the Governors General and Vice Presidents in Council for the 
time being. To which are prefixed Extracts from Charters and Acts of Parliament as 
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Sessions, its jurisdiction, &— And the Powers granted to the Governor General 
and Council to make rules, orders and Regulations ~ The Commission of the Peace 
— And Abstracts of former Rules, Ordinanaces and Regulations since repealed”. 
Compiled by Order of His Excellency the most noble the Marquis of Hastings. 
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FWIHC, vol. IX. 1782-85 (ed. B.A. Saletore, New Delhi, 1959), p. 410. 
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FWIHC, vol. IX, p. 557. 


The Commissioners of Police exercised both police and municipal functions. They 
were officially designated Commissioners of Police. The Commissioner of Police. 
Calcutta. inherited his traditions and discharged both police and municipal duties 
from 1856 to 1889 after which year separate incumbents were appointed to look 
afler their respective functions. 


These abstracts are from W.H. Smoult’s Rules, Ordinances and Regulations. The 
duties of the Surveyor and Scavenger appointed under this Ordinance are given very 
elaborately. The Commissioners of Police were authorized to assess the lands and 
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buildings for raising revenues for municipal and police expenditure. The boundaries 
of Calcutta were defined by Section X of this Ordinance. 


Sir Robert Chambers (Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court), Herbert Harris (Senior 
Civil servant of the Company for 45 years, died 22nd January 1810), Charles Sealy 
(Major Charles Sealy), Cudbert Thornhill (Major Cudbert Thornhill, Harbour Master 
of Calcutta), Robert Macfarlane (Captain Robert Macfarlane) and Charles Weston 
(who saved the Old Mission Church from the Sheriff's hammer) were all celebrities. 
of Old Calcutta. 


Calcutta was a City of Processions even in 1780! Fort William Council wrote (para 
55) to the Court of Directors on 14th January 1780 (FWIHC, vol. VIII, 1777-81, p. 474). 


This Ordinance in 24 Sections was a mode! Town Planning and Improvement piece 
of legislation. The Commissioners were asked to give names to streets, all premises 
numbered and the main street from Baug Bazar to Esplanade widened to 60 ft, No 
street was to be less than 45ft. wide. The reason for the withdrawal of this Ordinance 
given in the preamble to the Bye-law of 9" January 1781 was that “the Rule of 25th 
November 1780” had proved “insufficient”. 


C.W, Blund, John Blyth, Robert Wilson, J. Addison & J.B, Smyth were the Com- 
missioners of Police in 1793 (Document $1). Sherbourne’s School (established 1784) 
at Dharamtalla was where Dwarkanath Tagore, Prasanna Coomar Tagore and 
Ramgopal Ghosh studied. Markwood’s Map of 1784 has marked Sherburn’s Bazar. 


Out of 31 Thannadars, only 7 were Muslims and 23 were Bihari Hindus. Seven out 
of the 31 Superintendent Officers were Hindus and the remainting 24 were Mus- 
lims. Except one Thanadar (Colly Chum = Kali Charan) the two Superintendent 
Officers Bany Roy and Bejyoo Roy, no names of Bengalis are found in this tabular 
‘Statement. 


This para is adapted from A. Aspinall, Cornwallis in Bengal (Machester University 
Press, 1931), pp.99-100. Aspinall’s documentation is omitted. 


IIL. Police from Cornwallis to Bentinck. 


65. 


66. 
67. 


68. 


FWIHC, vols. X (1786-1788, ed. Raghubir Sinh, New Delhi, 1972), XI (1789 — 
1782, ed. I.B. Banerjee, New Delhi, 1974) and XII (1973-95, ed. Amales Tripathi, 
New Delhi, 1978) are our authorities for Comwallis’ Police reforms, supplemented 
by Aspinall’s study. We have not used quote marks for Aspinall as we have made, 
slight changes in the light of FWIHC volumes, cited above. 


Robert Chambers, John Hyde and William Jones. 


Lord Teignmouth, Memoirs ofthe life, Writings and Correspondence of Sir William 
Jones (Second edition, London, 1806), p.343. 


Teignmouth, op. cit., pp. 243-244. This was not the house of John Palmer as he had 
not even launched Palmer & Co. The Police Office was probably in Ambassador's 
House, later on converted into the Town Gaol as well. The site is now occupied by the 
Mercantile Building at the crossing of Bentinck and Lal Bazar Streets. J.A. Hicky, 
Maharajah Nandakumar and others were inmates of this Town Gaol or Lal Bazar Jail. 
Both Hicky and Nandakumar were also inmates of the Town Gaol after its removal to the 
South west end of the Maidan, the sife of which is now occupied by the Victoria Memorial. 
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69. 


70. 


Sir John Shore's (Lord Teignmouth) note on Lal Bazar (op.cit. p. 243) read : “A 
house in Calcutta, where the puisne Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
attended by rotation in the evening, as Justices of the Peace”. Sir John Shore knew 
the locality during his long stay in Calcutta from 1769 to 1798. 


FWIHC, vol. X, pp. 576-577 (Letter from Cornwallis dt. 23rd March 1788 to the 
Court, para 30). 


FWIHC, vol. X. p. 625. 


Aspinall, op.cit. p.101. on the basis of PRO Chatham Papers, packet 362, Jones to 
Pitt, 5 Feb. 1785. 


Teignmouth, op.cit., pp. 315-317, for text of the letter (Document 30). 


This partis adapted from Aspinall, op.cit., pp. 101-102, based on Sir William Jones’ 
Works, Vii, pp.27, 35; Bengal Public Consultations, 31st December, 1789 etc. 


Nair, P.T., Calcutta in the 18th Century (Calcutta, 1984), pp. 231-232. 
Aspinall, op.cit., p. 102. 

Fort to Court dt. 9th January, 1789 para 19, (FWIHC, vol. XI, p. 222). 

Fort to Court dt 10th August 1789, para 105 (FWIHC, vol. XI, p. 295.) 
Aspinall, op.cit., pp. 102-104. 

Letter to Court dt. 12th March 1791, paras 22-24 (FWIHC, vol. XI, p. 386). 


81 & 82. Letter to Court dated 25th November 1791, paras 114 & 115 (FWIHC, vol. XI, 


pp. 450-451). Motte Lane has been renamed Manilal Saha Lane (Dharamtala portion) 
and Indian Mirror Street (beyond Wellesley Street). More about Motte will be found 
in P.T. Nair's History of Calcutta Streets (Calcutta, 1987) pp. 555-557. 


Meyer retained the office of the Preparer of Reports and was not paid as 
Superintendent of Police; hence the appointment of two Assistants. 


Letter to Court dt. 10th August 1791, paras 157-164 (FWIHC, vol. XI, pp.422-424). 
Letter to Court dt. 25th January 1792, paras 45-49 (FWIHC, vol. XI, pp.468-469). 
Letter to Court dt. 27th April 1792, paras 76-78 (FWIHC, vol. XI, p. 495). 

Letter to Court dt. 12th April 1790, paras 24 & 25 (FWIHC, vol. XI, p. 330). 


87 & 88. These are taken from Bengal Directory and Almanack for the years 1797 & 1798. 


89. 
90. 


ol. 


Letter to Court dt. 8th March 1793, para 34 (FWIHC, vol. XII, 1793-95, p. 235). 


Justices of the Peace (consisting of the Governor General and Council and nominated 
civil servants and British subjects living in Calcutta but excluding the Supreme Court 
Judges) were the highest policy-making body. The Commissioners of Police were the 
nominees of the Justices of the Peace. Sir John Richardson (arrived Caleutta 1790), 
and Charles F. Martin (arrived Calcutta, 1786) were Barristers of the Supreme Court. 


Wellesley’s Minute (1803) quoted by Keshab Choudhuri (Calcutta : Story of its 
Government, Calcutta, 1973), pp. 315-319. 
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Preamble to Regulation X of 1808. see Document 43 for an abstract of this Regulation. 
Buckland’s Dictionary of Indian Biography, p. 123. 


Fifth Report ...edited by W.K. Firminger (in 3 volumes, Calcutta, 1917). vol. Il, 
Introduction to Bengal Appendices, Appendix No.12, pp. 710-733 (This is taken 
from Bengal Judicial Consultations, 29th September 1809). 


Fifth Report, pp. 716-717. 


Nair, P.T. (ed.), Proceedings of the Asiatic Society, vol. Il, 1801-1816 (Calcutta 
1995) pp. 559-560 for details of Blaquiere. 


Nair, P.T., History of Calcutta Streets, pp. 342-343 for details. 


Mookerjee, Sabyasachi, ‘Sentinels of Calcutta’, Calcutta Municipal Gazette, 
November 15, 1979, pp.1180-1181. Elliot died at his Clive Street (= Netaji Subhas 
Road) residence. 


Asiatic Journal, November 1818, p. 536. Death & P.T. Nair’s History of Calcutta 
Streets, pp. 342-343 for epitaph etc. 


. Abstract reproduced in Document 44. 
. Nair, P.T., Calcutta in the 19th Century (Calcutta, 1989), pp. 415, 421-423. 
. Bentinck’s Police reforms are taken from W.R. Gourlay's A Contribution towards a 


History of the Police in Bengal (Calcutta, 1916), pp. 118-128, with slight changes 
and omissions. Read Barwell for Bamell. 


Charles Richard Barwell of the Company's service died on 12th Dec. 1836 at the 
age of 48 and lies buried at the North Park Street Cemetery (no longer in existence), 
Calcutta, His house at 12 Kyd Street is now in the occupation of Iran Society. 


One line omitted here. 


10/15 lines from Gourlay's Contribution. pp. 122-123 omitted here as they relate to 
municipal affairs. 


. Quoted by Tapan Chattopadhyaya, in his The Story of Lalbazar (Calcutta, 1982), 


pp. 45-49. 


|. His name is Charles Knowles Robison (and not Robinson as printed). He was the 


architect of the Octhterlony Monument, Metcalfe Hall etc. Sec P. T. Nair, History of 
Calcutta Streets, pp. 777-778 for details. 


. Charles Trower belonged to the Company's covenanted civil service and lies buried 


at South Park Street Cemetery (Bengal Obituary, 1848, p. 273). 


. This implied that the Office of the Superintendent of Police of Calcutta was not 


abolished ; that is why Captain Steel was appointed as Superintendent of Police, 
Calcutta. 


Selections from Jnananneshan (compiled by Suresh Chandra Moitra, Calcutta, 1979), 
pp. 64-67. 
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Vv. 


Lie 


112. 


113, 


Return of the Superintendent of Police. 


Mukharya, P.S., The Administration of Lord Auckland in India. 1836-42 (Calcutta, 
1980), pp. 84-85 for Auckland's revival of the Office of the Superintendent of Police. 


‘The names of W. Braddon & J.R. Hutchinson who signed the Bird Committee Report 
are omitted by Mukharya (Lord Acukland, p. 85). D.C. Smyth, whose name is given 
by Mukharya is not a signatory to the Report. 

This Memorandum published in the Englishman on Monday, July 25, 1842 is 
reproduced by Ranabir Ray Choudhury in his Glimpses of Old Calcutta (Statesman 


Ltd., 1978), pp. 66-67. The gang robbery at Dharamtalla took place on July 16, 
1842, 
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COMMISSIONER OF POLICE 


Lord Dalhousie’s (James Andrew Brown-Ramsay, First Marquis of 
Dalhousie; Governor-General of India from 12th January 1848 to 29th 
February 1856) administration of India has been summarised by W.W. Hunter 
in three words : "Conquest, consolidation, and development". The great 
Proconsul was hailed as the Father of Modernization of India and his zeal 
for overhauling the administration did not spare the Calcutta Police as well. 
Credit goes to Dalhousie for passing an Act for consolidating and Amending 
the Regulations of the Calcutta Police on 27th February 1852 (Act XIII of 
1852). No less than 12 Regulations relating to the Calcutta Police were 
repealed by this Act. The Superintendent of Police, revived by Lord 
Auckland and supported by Lord Hardinge (Henry Hardinge, first Viscount 
of Lahore; Governor-General from July 1844 to January 1848), was, no 
doubt, retained at the head of the Police force of Calcutta, but he was not 
invested with summary powers. The head of the Police administration and 
civic services was the Chief Magistrate. All administrative powers in 
respect of Calcutta were concentrated in his hands. The Superintendent 
of Police enjoyed freedom of action in maintaining law and order, but 
Section 35 of the Act (XIII of 1852) laid down : 


"The Chief Magistrate or other head of the Police, from time to time, 
and as occasion may require, may make regulations for keeping clear 
the public ghauts and landing stairs, and for the route to be observed 
in the public streets and places by all carts, carriages, palanquins, 
hackeries, and other vehicles, and by all horses, cattle and persons, 
and as to the times during which they may take the said routes, and 
for preventing obstruction of the streets and thoroughfares, within 
the Town on all times of public processions and native holidays, as 
also during the time of Divine Service, and also may give directions 
to the Constables and other peace officers for keeping order and for 
preventing any obstruction of the thoroughfares in the immediate 
neighbourhood of any place of public resort, and in any case when 
the ghauts, landing-stairs, streets, or thoroughfares may be thronged, 
or may be liable to be obstructed, and every person opposing or not 
obeying the orders so issued by the Chief Magistrate or other head 
of the Police, shall be liable to be arrested and detained by the Police, 
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and, on conviction before a Justice of the Peace, shall be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding one hundred rupees." 


Excise licences were granted by the Justices of the Peace, but the 
licence for the manufacture of gun-powder was to be given by the Chief 
Magistrate. The Calcutta Police was thoroughly modernised on the model 
of the London Police under this Act. The Superintendent of Police was at 
the head of the Police administration, assisted by a Deputy Superintendent, 
Inspectors, Town Sergeants and Constables or Chowkeydars. The 
Thannadari system was given a goodbye. The administration of Justice 
was in the hands of the Justices of the Peace who disposed of cases 
summarily either sitting in single or double benches depending upon the 
nature of the crime. The Superintendent of the Police was subordinate to 
the Chief Magistrate and he was answerable to the Justices of the Peace. 
Misconceptions are entertained of the powers of the Justices of the Peace 
and it is time we trace here the origin of this all powerful body. 


1, JUSTICES OF THE PEACE 


The administration of Calcutta, both municipal and Police, was in 
the hands of the Justices of the Peace from 1726 to 1889. The Justices of 
Peace were none other than the Governor/President of Fort William from 
1726 to 1774 and from 1774 to 1793 the Governor-General and his Council 
and the Judges of the Supreme Court. 


The functions of a Justice of the Peace are threefold. First the trial 
and punishment of offences by summary conviction, and without a jury; 
Secondly, the investigation of charges in view to the committal or discharge 
of the accused person; and Thirdly, the prevention of crime, and breaches 
of the peace’. 


The Justices of the Peace in India were of two descriptions, viz., 
those who, virtute officii were empowered to act in that capacity by the 
immediate authority of British Parliament, and those who were appointed 
by the local Government under Commissions issued in the name of the 
Sovereign2. The jurisdiction of the Justices of the Peace in India appointed 
by Parliament extended over the whole Presidency for which they were 
appointed and they could exercise their functions in any part of it : it also 
extended over the following classes? :- 


1. All persons whatever, wheather British or Native subjects, in 
respect of offences committed within the limits of the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the respective Supreme Courts of Judicature. 
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2. All British subjects resident in any part of the Presidency, except, 
that, as regards crimes and offences triable by jury, and committed 
by British officers or soldiers at places more than 120 miles from 
the seat of Government, they are not called upon to interfere, such 
crimes being cognizable by a Court Martial. 


3. All persons who may have committed crimes or offences at sea. 


Lastly, all persons whatever resident without the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Courts and other courts subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Magistrates and Joint Magistrates acting as Justices of the Peace, under 
the 53rd Geo. Ill. c. 155, Act IV of 1843, and Act VII of 1853, in the cases 
provided for by the said Statute and Acts of Government. The appointment 
of the Justices of the Peace was governed by various statutes and we shall 
not fail to give abstracts from them to vindicate their legal position 
(Documents 26-38). 


The Justices of the Peace for Calcutta were first appointed under the 
Letters Patent establishing the Mayor's Court in 1726. The Governor/ 
President of Fort William and 5 Senior Members of the Council were the 
first Justices of the Peace of Calcutta. The Charter of the Mayor's Court 
reached Calcutta in 1728 and we believe John Deane was the first Justice 
of the Peace for Calcutta as he held the office of the Governor/President 
of Fort William from 18th September 1726 to 25th February 1832. 


The Justices of the Peace appointed under the amended Charter of 
the Mayor's Court in 1753 held office by virtue of that statute. Roger 
Drake (Junior; President, 1752-58) was the President of Fort William (from 
8th August 1752 to 22nd June 1758) when the Charter reached Calcutta. 
His Council Members were : Mathew Collet (1753-58), Edward Holden 
Cruttenden (1748-55), Edward Eyles (1753-58), William Frankland (1752- 
59), J.Z. Holwell (1752-60), James Killpatrick (1756-57), William Macket 
(1752-59), Charles Manningham (1750-59), Paul Richard Pearkes (1751- 
52, 1754-58) and William Watts‘ (1749-52, 1756-58). 


The Governor-General and Council were appointed Justices of the 
Peace under Section 38 of the Regulating Act of 1773 (13 Geo. 3, Cap. 
63) along with the Judges of the Supreme Court. The Battle of Plassey, 
Grant of Dewani, British.conquest in different parts of India, etc. left the 
Governor-General and Council with little time to attend to judicial 
business. As the administration of justice suffered from want of time on 
the part of the Governor-General and Council to sit as Justices, the Charter 
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Act (33 Georgii III, Cap. LIl — An Act for continuing in the East-India 
Company, for a further term, the possessions of the British Territories in 
India, together with their exclusive trade, under certain limitations; for 
establishing further regulations for the government of the said territories, 
and the better Administration of Justice within the same; for appropriating 
to certain Uses, the Revenues and Profits of the said Company; and for 
making Provision for the good Order and Government of the Towns of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay — dated 11th June 1793) authorised them 
to appoint Justices of the Peace by issuing Commissions under the seal of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William. The Justices nominated 
by Commissions were required to take oath of office before sitting on the 
bench and their jurisdiction was confined to the territories for which they 
were appointed. 


All administrative and judicial powers were concentrated in the hands 
of the Justices of the Peace till 1774 as this body was composed of the 
Governor/President and Council only. The Mayor's Court, though a Crown 
Court, had jurisdiction over Englishmen only in Calcutta on petty matters 
and their power to impose fines was limited to Rs. 20/-. The Aldermen 
elected two of their members who were British-born subjects every year 
and presented them to the Governor/President and Council for appointment 
of one of them as Mayor for the next year. The Governor/President and 
Council functioned as an Appeal Court from the decisions of the Mayor's 
Court. Appeals> could be made from the Mayor's Court to the President 
and Council and in the last resort to the King-in-Council, when the valuation 
of the suit was above a thousand Pagodas. The exchange value of the 
Pagoda was fixed at 8 Shillings and therefore appeals to the Privy Council 
could only be made when the valuation of the suit was above £ 400. 


The Governor/President and Council being the Agents of the East 
India Company were not debarred from sitting in appeal®. 


"The owners of the Ship Restitution, sued the Company for the value 
of that ship in the Mayor's Court, where a Decree was passed in 
favour of the said owners. In order to give the cause the proper channel 
we formed ourselves into a Court of Appeal, and reversed the Decree 
of the Mayor's Court, that a regular appeal might be made from us to 
his Majesty. The Opposite Party accordingly appealed to the King 
and we have drawn out an Answer, both of which are sent in the 
Packett and the Company's Attorney forwards copies of the 
proceedings on both sides (Para 186). "It was disputed what right we 
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as the Company's Agents had to sit as a Court of Appeal, where the 
Company was Concerned, but upon examining the Charter we found 
that Gentlemen of the Council only excluded from sitting as Judges 
who were personally interested in the Event of any Cause; and that 
not being the case with the Members of the Board, who derive their 
power as a Court from the King we thought ourselves authorised to 
sit. We request your Explanation of this part of the Charter, also for 
our future guidance" (Para 187. Letter from Fort William to Court of 
Directors dated 16th January 1761, paras 186 & 187). 


The Fort William Council, as an original as well as an appellate 
court had wide-ranging powers in judicial matters. Apart from Admiralty, 
the Council could try pirates. The Court of Directors authorised the Council 
to proceed against the pirates’ in 1761 thus: "We have to observe on the 
renewed commission, enclosed as before-mentioned by the Warren, for 
the trial of pirates that we note your practice has hitherto been to proceed 
against such offenders by juries, but your future proceedings must before 
the Commissioners without juries. As the instructions for this sort of 
proceedings are difficult to collect we cannot send them to you at present. 
They are not by indictments, but by articles, in the nature of charges against 
the criminals" (Para 144 of Court's letter to Bengal dated 13th March 
1761). 


Police cases in Calcutta in the absence of regular courts were disposed 
of by the Fort William Council acting as Justices of the Peace. The Council 
Members sat for disposal of police cases every day. The instruction of the 
Court of Directors in this regard was : 


"In criminal cases where the Indians are delinquents, the following 
methods we judge will answer every end of the Zemindary. Let the 
cognizance of all crimes dwell with our Justices of the Peace, three of 
which are to sit thrice a week, and take their rotation, (our President 
excepted), and that justice may at no time stop, appoint one of them the 
judge for a month, this also in a rotation, who may daily determine all 
slight offences, and fine small sums, but in all matters of consequence 
that may offer in such days as the Justices do not sit, he is directly to 
summon a quorum to decide them, and should the parties punished or 
fined by the acting Judge esteem himself injured, he may appeal to the 
quorum for redress. But as the laws of England do not authorize to 
determine offences and inflict such punishments as are warranted by our 
phirmaund or rather tolerated by the Mogul Government, you are in this 
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capacity to stile them Zemindars, and your acting Justice, the monthly 
Zemindar. You must appoint one of our servants clerk to the Zemindars, a 
registry must be faithfully kept up, their proceedings signed, and on every 
rotation lists of fines with their reasons for levying them laid before the 
Board for your approval". 


"The Major or Commanding Officer (as will be shown under the 
military head) is to order parties of soldiers to patrole the night through, 
who are to seize all disturbers of the peace, vagrants or criminals. These 
are to be confined until the morning, and then they are to be delivered to 
the sitting Justice, who, if they are Indians, will try them as Zemindar, 
and if Europeans, as one of His Majesty's Justices. For you will observe 
that this regulation for the quorum and monthly judge is meant by us to 
extend their jurisdiction to both; and thus connected, there will be less 
confusion, that if other Justices were to hold a distinct branch. We need 
not point out that their proceedings in different capacity should be kept 
separate — the same clerk serving both"$ (Paras 99 & 100 of Court's letter 
to Bengal dated 3rd March 1758). 


The Mayor's Court had no jurisdiction over criminal matters and the 
Governor/President and Council were authorized by the Statute (Charter 
of the Mayor's Court of 1726) to act as a Court of Oyer & Terminer and 
Gaol Delivery. Quarter Sessions for this purpose were held with the 
Governor/President and Council sitting on the bench. We quote from the 
Fort William-India Office Correspondence some paragraphs at random 
for illustrating the nature of the judicial work done by the Governor/ 
President and Council of the Bengal Presidency. 


"Paulo Baptisto, a Man convicted of Felony at the Quarter Sessions, 
for stealing some jewels belonging to a woman with whom he lived, was 
according to the Evidence that appeared against him, condemned, but 
recommended to the Mercy of the Court, as it appeared in the course of 
the Tryal that the Convict was in Liquor when he committed the Fact and 
by some circumstances seemed to have no Evil intent, we beg leave 
therefore to mention him as an Object of Mercy, and to request you will 
Intercede with his Majesty to obtain his pardon"? (Para 188 of Fort William 
letter to the Court, 16th January 1761). 


"Upon the proceedings transmitted to us of the General Quarter 
Sessions, when the Convict was tried, we are to observe to you that he is 
indicted for feloniously presenting the forged codicil, which is not the 
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offence mentioned in the statute, and therefore we must suppose this to 
be a mistake in the copy, and that the indictment preferred was for 
feloniously publishing the said forged codicil as a true one. This codicil, 
and also all forged wills and deeds upon which capital indictments are 
preferred should be liberally set forth and the indictment would have been 
quashed in our courts here for want of form. In the present case we find 
nowhere amongst the proceeds or in your packet a copy of the forged 
codicil, and we observe too, that one of the subscribing witnesses to it 
positively swears, that Coja Solomon desired him to attest this codicil. 
Certainly the jury were the best judges of the weight that ought to be 
given to this man's testimony, but upon the evidence appearing on the 
face of the proceedings without a knowledge of the credibility and character 
of the witnesses, there appears but slender legal evidence to ground a 
conviction of the prisoner upon and we are very glad you have interfered 
in his behalf"!® (Para 101 of letter from Court of Directors to Bengal 
dated 19th February 1766). 


"At the last General Quarter Sessions Thomas Power and James 
Herring, two seamen of the Asia, were sentenced to death on an indictment 
of felony; but there are circumstances pleading in their behalf which we 
are willing to hope may procure a pardon from His Majesty. For from the 
proceedings of the Quarter Sessions now transmitted in the packet it will 
appear that the robbery was committed at a time when both Power and 
Herring were, as well as the person from whom the money was taken and 
who was one of their shipmates, in a state of intoxication from the quantity 
of liquor they had been drinking together immediately before the fact. 
The petty jury brought in their verdict guilty, at the same time 
recommending them to the mercy of the Court. The jury was returned to 
reconsider the matter, but did not bring in a milder verdict, although it 
should seem that they must have been equally sensible with us of the 
circumstances which had appeared in mitigation of the offence. We 
therefore deem it our duty to represent the matter to you, and in 
consideration of the alleviating circumstances above mentioned we request 
your intercession with His Majesty for the obtaining of his most gracious 
pardon for these unhappy convicts"'! (Para 37 of Bengal Public letter to 
the Court of Directors dated 10th January 1772). 


The Judges of the Supreme Court were also Justices of the Peace by 
virtue of the Statute of that Court. As the Governor General and Council 
discontinued sitting every day to hear the Police cases after 1774, the 
Judges of the Supreme Court sat in rotation at the stipulated hours daily 
in the Police Court to dispose of cases!2. 
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The Charter establishing the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort 
William authorised that Court to function as a Court of Oyer and Terminer 
and Gaol Delivery and to have control over the Court of Sessions : 


"19. And it is our further will and pleasure, and we do hereby grant, 
ordain and appoint, that the said Supreme Court of Judicature, at Fort 
William in Bengal, shall also be a Court of Oyer and Terminer, and Gaol 
Delivery, in and for the Town of Calcutta, and factory of Fort William in 
Bengal aforesaid, and the limits thereof and the factories subordinate 
thereunto; and shall have the like power and authority as Commissioners, 
or Justices of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery, have or may exercise, 
in that part of Great Britain called England to enquire, by the oaths of 
good and sufficient men, of all treasons, murders, and other felonies, 
forgeries, perjuries, trespasses, and other crimes and misdemeanours" with 
the help of Grand or Petit Jury. The Charter had made it clear "that it shall 
not be lawful for such offender to object to the locality of the jurisdiction 
of the Court, or the Grand or Petit Jury ; but he shall be indicted, arraigned, 
tried, convicted, and punished, or acquitted and demeaned, in all respects, 
as if the crime had been committed within the said town of Calcutta, or 
factory of Fort William or the limits thereof". 


The Supreme Court's power to issue writs of Mandamus, Certiorari, 
etc. is given in Section 21 of the Charter which read : 


"And to the end that said Court of Requests, and the said Court of 
Quarter Sessions, erected and established, at Fort William in Bengal, by 
the said charter of our said Royal Grandfather made in the twenty-sixth 
year of his reign, and the Justices, Sheriffs, and other Magistrates thereby 
appointed for the said districts, may better answer the ends of their 
respective institutions, and act more conformably to law and justice, it is 
our further will and pleasure, and we do hereby further grant, ordain, and 
establish, that all and every the said Courts and Magistrates shall be subject 
to the order and control of the said Supreme Court of Judicature, at Fort 
William in Bengal, in such sort, manner, and form, as the inferior Courts 
and Magistrates of, and in that part of Great Britain called England are, 
by law, subject to the order and control of our Court of King's Bench; to 
which end, the said Supreme Court of Judicature, at Fort William in Bengal, 
is hereby empowered and authorized, to ward and issue a writ or writs of 
Mandamus, Certiorari, Procedendo, or error, to be prepared in manner 
above mentioned, and directed to such Courts or Magistrates as the case 
may require, and to punish any contempt, of a wilful disobedience 
thereunto by fine and imprisonment". 
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William H. Morley! has said : "It was provided by Act IV of 1843, 
that an appeal should lie from all sentences passed by any Justice of the 
Peace acting without the local limits of the Supreme Courts, and from all 
sentences passed by any Magistrates exercising jurisdiction under the 
provisions of the 53rd Geo. IIl.c. 155, to the same authority, and subject 
to the same rules, as are provided by the Regulations and Acts of the 
Government in the case of sentences passed by Magistrates in the exercise 
of their ordinary jurisdiction. And cases so made the subject of an appeal 
were not to be liable to a revision by Certiorari. 


"Act VI. of 1845 empowered the Supreme Courts at each of the 
Presidencies, upon the order or warrant of the executive Government, to 
issue separate Commissions to any persons not named in the then last 
general Commission of the Peace, to be nominated Justices of the Peace 
for each respective Presidency. Such Commissions were directed to be 
issued in the Queen's name, and tested by the Chief Justice of the respective 
Supreme Courts." 


MUNICIPAL WORK OF THE JUSTICES 


The Justices of the Peace from 1726 to 1863 had power to make 
rules for the municipal administration of Calcutta. In fact, the Justices of 
the Peace or their nominees like the Chief Magistrate/Chairman of the 
Municipal Corporation were the chief executives of the Municipal 
Government of Calcutta. The municipal administration of the Justices of 
the Peace included policing of Calcutta as well. 


The Statute of the Mayor's Court of 1726 did not authorize the 
Governor/President of Fort William to raise revenues from the lands and 
people of Calcutta, but the Company, as the Zamindar of the town, could 
circumvent that provision. Ground rent, duties on (1) Pottahs or title deeds, 
(2) sale of slaves, (3) marriages, (4) sale of European houses, (5) 
commodities imported and sold in the markets, and profession tax etc. 
were the principal sources of revenue raised by the Company as Zamindar 
of the three villages that formed into the Town of Calcutta. The Court of 
Directors (Letter to Bengal dated 31 Jan. 1755, para 81) sanctioned a 
duty of 5% on the sale of European houses in Calcutta!4, 


The Court of Directors advised the Bengal Council to raise revenue 
from Calcutta by certain expedients in the absence of Parliamentary 
sanction. They wrote on March 9, 1763 to Bengal : 
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"121. The Acts of Parliament regarding Assessments and Public 
Roads certainly do not extend to India, but the Justices in Sessions 
nevertheless must regard the presentations of the Grand Jury, touching all 
Nuisances, which are cognizable before the Justices in Sessions at the 
Common Law, without the Aid of Acts of Parliament, but then you will 
observe, that the Matters thus presented by the Grand Jury must arise 
within the Limits of the Jurisdiction of the Court, and must be the proper 
Business of Sessions, such as keeping Pavements in Repair, cleansing the 
streets, Maintaining the Poor, and the like. We are very doubtful whether 
the making of Public Drains throughout a Town, putting up Lamps, or 
making of New Roads are of this nature, so as legally to be inforced by 
presentment or Orders of Sessions, and we observe that these public works 
in England have generally been directed and regulated by particular Acts 
of Parliament, for particular Roads, Cities, or Towns. However this is an 
affair of very great Consequence, and we must consult our Council 
thereupon. At present we recommend it to you to form, and send us over 
a Sett of By Laws suited to these Ends, which by virtue of the Charter the 
President and Council of every Settlement are empowered to make, and 
when approved and confirmed by us may be legally carried into execution. 
When you send us these By Laws, you must at the same time transmit to 
us full arid accurate particulars of the intended use and application of 
them, and the nature and extent of the designed Works, for all By Laws 
and the Penalti¢s contained in them must be agreeable to reason, and not 
contrary to the Laws of the Realm. 


"122. We are of Opinion, that the Justices in Sessions cannot make 
an Order on the Inhabitants to contribute towards the making or 
maintaining fortifications, or Public Works of that kind, altho! manifestly 
tending to the Protection and Security of the Settlement ; nevertheless we 
have no doubt but that Duties may be imposed on Merchandize, or a Tax 
on Inhabitants, to answer purposes so necessary to the preservation of the 
Public, this must be done by-an Ordinance of the President and Council, 
and in strictness ought to be a as and-confirmed by us, before it can 
legally. be inforced!5", 


The Bengal Council wrote to the Court of Directors on 19th December 
1763: "Sensible of the Difficulties mentioned in the 121 and 122 
Paragraphs of your Commands of the 9 of March concerning a Method of 
levying a Tax or an assessment upon the Inhabitants for repairing of Roads, 
Drains and other public Works of the Town we have fallen upon a Method 
which we think will answer the purpose, and be Subject to no kind of 
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Dispute by doubling the Ground Rent which was before Rated much lower 
than it would reasonably bear in proportion to the high price of Houses in 
the Town, and the usual rate of ground Rent in other parts of the country, 
by this Method an annual Increase of about 20,000 rupees is brought into 
your Revenues and is levied in the most equal manner upon the Inhabitants, 
every one paying in proportion to the Possession he holds!®." 


The Rule, Ordinance and Regulation for the better management of 
the Police of the Settlement of Fort William in Bengal published by Warren 
Hastings and Council!? on 25th October 1780 appointed 13 
Commissioners! for Town Planning or Improvement and they were 
authorised to "collect an annual Rate or tax on all shops, lands, &c. at the 
rate of 2 annas per rupee of annual rent on shops and one anna per rupee 
of houses and lands". The Commissioners were authorized to collect the 
taxes even by distress sale with the help of the Sheriff of Calcutta. 


The Police Commissioners were authorized by the Bye-law passed 
on 29th October 1783 to grant licences for sale of liquor on payment of 
certain fees. Parliamentary sanction was given to the Governor-General 
and Council and other Justices appointed by the Supreme Court by 
Commission to raise revenue for municipal improvement of Calcutta under 
Charter Georgeii III Cap. LII (An Act for Continuing in the East-India 
Company, for a further Term, the Possessions of the British Territories in 
India, together with their exclusive Trade, under certain Limitations ; for 
establishing further Regulations for the Government of the said Territories, 
and the better Administration of Justices within the same ; for appropriating 
to certain uses, the Revenues and Profits of the said Company, and for 
making Provision for the good Order and Government of the Towns of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay) passed on | Ith June 1793 "to raise money 
by Assessments upon the Inhabitants for defraying the expenses... for 
effecting sanitation of Calcutta. Section CLVIII of the Charter said : 


“Justices may appoint Scavengers for cleansing the streets of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay and may order their being 
watched and repaired, and make assessments for those purposes 
&c. — And whereas, by an Act of the first Year of the Reign of his 
late Majesty King George the First, intituled, An Act for making the 
Laws for repairing the High ways more effectual (1. Geo. 1.C. 52), 
Provision was made for authorizing Justices of the Peace in Cities 
and Market-Towns, at their General or Quarter Sessions; to appoint 
Scavengers for cleansing and repairing the Streets of the same, and 
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to raise Money by Assessments upon the Inhabitants for defraying 
the expenses thereof: And whereas, by an Act passed in the Seventh 
Year of the Reign of his present Majesty, (7 Geo. 3 c. 42), to amend 
and reduce into one Act the Statutes for the Amendment and 
Preservation of the public Highways, it was enacted, That the said 
recited Act of the First Year of King George the First should be 
repealed : and whereas, it is essentially necessary for the Health, as 
well as for the Security, Comfort, and Convenience, of the Inhabitants 
of the Towns and Factories of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, in the 
East Indies, that the Streets therein should be regularly and effectually 
cleansed, watched, and repaired : Be it therefore enacted, That it 
shall and may be lawful to and for the Justices of the Peace within or 
for the Presidencies of Fort William, Fort Saint George and Bombay 
respectively, for the Time being, or the Major Part of them, from 
Time to Time assembled at their General or Quarter Sessions, to 
appoint Scavengers for cleansing the Streets of the said Towns or 
Factories of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay respectively, and to 
nominate and appoint such Persons as they shall think fit in that 
Behalf, and also to order the watching and repairing of the Streets 
therein as they respectively shall judge necessary, and for the Purpose 
of defraying the Expenses thereof, from Time to Time, to make an 
equal Assessment or Assessments on the owners or occupiers of 
Houses, Buildings, and Grounds, in the said Towns or Factories 
respectively, according to the true and real annual value thereof, so 
that the Whole of such Assessment or Assessments shall not exceed, 
in any one Year, the Proportion of one-twentieth Part of the gross 
annual Values thereof respectively, unless any higher Rate of 
Assessment shall, in the Judgment of the Governor General in 
Council, or Governor in Council, of the said respective Presidencies, 
become essentially necessary for the cleansing, watching, or repairing 
thereof, in which Case the said Governor-General in Council, or 
Governor in Council, shall and may, on any such urgent Occasion, 
by Order in Council, authorize a further Assessment, not exceeding 
in any one Year the half Part of the Amount of the ordinary annual 
Assessment herein-before limited, and that it shall be thereupon 
lawful for the said Justices to make a further Assessment, according, 
to the Tenor of such Order, and not otherwise, or in any other Manner: 
and that all and every such Assessment or Assessments shall and 
may, from Time to Time, be levied and collected by such Person or 
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Persons, and in such Manner, as the said Justices, by their Order in 
Session, shall direct and appoint in that Behalf, and the Money thereby 
raised shall be employed and disposed of according to the Orders 
and Directions of the said Justices in Session respectively, for and 
towards the repairing, watching, and cleansing the said Streets, and 
for no other Purpose; and that the said Assessments, being allowed 
under the Hands and Seals of such Justices, or any two or more of 
them, by Distress and Sale of the Goods and Chattels of any Person 
or Persons not paying the same within eight Days after Demand, 
rendering the Overplus (if any be) to the same Person or Persons, 
the necessary Charges of making, keeping and selling such Distress 
or Distresses, being first deducted. 


The Charter of 1793 also authorized the Justices of the Peace in 
Session to grant licenses for sale of spirituous liquors in Calcutta. Section 
CLIX said : "No Spirituous Liquors to be sold in Calcutta, Madras or 
Bombay without License — And be it further enacted, That it shall not be 
lawful for any Person or Persons to sell any Arrack or other spirituous 
Liquors within the Towns or Factories of Calcutta, Madras or Bombay 
respectively, without a License for that purpose under the Hands and Seals 
of two or more of the Justices of the Peace having Jurisdiction; and that the 
Powers and Authorities vested, by any Laws or Statutes now in force in that 
Part of Great Britain called England, in any Justices of the Peace for 
restraining the inordinate Sale of Spirituous Liquors shall extend to and put 
in Force against all unlicensed Traders in Spirits or spirituous Liquors, within 
the said Towns and Factories respectively, by the Justices having Jurisdiction 
therein, and that if any Question shall arise touching or concerning the true 
Limits and Extent of the said Towns and Factories, or any of them, the same 
shall be enquired into by the Governor General in Council at Fort William 
in respect to the Limits and Extent of Calcutta, and by the Governor in 
Council of Fort Saint George, in Respect to the Limits and Extent of Madras 
and the Governor in Council of Bombay, in Respect of the town of Bombay; 
and that such Limits of the said Towns and Factories respectively shall be 
held, deemed, and taken in Law as the true Limits of the same; any Custom 
or Usage to the contrary notwithstanding.". 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICES 


The administration of the Justices! was divided into three 
departments : (1) the Assessment Department, (2) the Executive 
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Department and (3) the Judicial Department, or Justices in Session. The 
functions of these three Departments were respectively (1) to assess the 
rates, (2) to provide for the execution of conservancy works, the collection 
of the assessment, and for the ordinary watch and ward of the town; and 
(3) to approve assessments and to hear and decide appeals or complaints 
against the assessors and the collectors. We are told that the Sessions 
were at first held once a year, but as the volume of business increased, 
quarter sessions became necessary. At this time, as we have already seen, 
the Governor-General and Council and the Chief Justice and other Justices 
of the Supreme Court were the only Justices of the Peace in Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa. The Governor-General in Council was, therefore, empowered, 
by commissions issued from time to time under the seal of the Supreme 
Court, to nominate and appoint covenanted Civil servants and other British 
inhabitants to act as Justices of the Peace, for preserving peace and public 
order, for appointing scavengers, and for the cleansing and maintaining 
the streets. The Justices of the Peace in their Sessions were authorised by 
the Charter of 1793, as we have already stated, to raise funds for these 
purposes. 

The Justices were assisted by a Clerk of the Peace?9 — a post 
corresponding to that of a registrar or record keeper. The establishment of 
the Executive Branch of the Justices consisted of an engineer in charge of 
roads?! and conservancy, his executive officer or head overseer, and a 
staff of clerks and menials. The Justices in Session were authorised under 
the Statute of 1793 to appoint the Collector of Assessment, but this right 
was practically usurped by Government in 1830, when the post was 
attached to the office of Superintendent of Police, the divisional 
Magistrates or Justices being relieved of the duties of watch and ward 
and directed to confine their attention to judicial work. The work of the 
Justices was hampered as their powers were limited to collection of 
revenues and expenditure, principally on sanitation and policing. The Town 
Improvement Committee appointed by Lord Wellesley for Calcutta who 
raised funds by the means of Lotteries came to an end in 1814. The Lottery 
Committee (1817-1836) ceased to function under pressure of public 
opinion in England, which condemned this means of raising money for 
municipal purpose. 

The corporate control of the Justices of the Peace gradually gave 
way to the concentration of authority in the Chief Magistrate's hands as 
the Governor-General and his Council were devoting their energies in 
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waging wars and consolidating their gains in India. It will be remembered 
that in theory under the statute the administration of the town was vested 
in the body of Justices sitting in general or quarter sessions. There were at 
one time seven Justices or Magistrates, but their number was subsequently 
reduced to five, including the Chief Magistrate. The steps by which the 
executive authority of the Justices in Session were in effect transferred to 
the Chief Magistrate are not very clear, but the impracticability of 
administering a city through a body which met seldom was obvious, and he 
must have enjoyed a large measure of discretion from the first. A Government 
Resolution of the 12th October 1830 provided that the duties of consevancy 
should "continue as before" to receive the especiall attention of the person 
holding the office of Chief Magistrate; and that he should exercise an 
active and personal superintendence over the establishment maintained. 


Dr. (afterwards Sir) James Ranald Martin, Surgeon of the Native 
Hospital (then in Dharamtala, Calcutta) made a proposal in 1837 for 
improving the native health by establishing a Fever Hospital. Public 
meetings were held and through the initiative of men like Dewan 
Ramcomul Sen, Raja Rajnarain Ray, Babu Russomoy Dutt, Babu 
Radhamadhab Banerjee, Babu Mothoornath Mullick, Babu Muttylall Seal, 
Babu Rajchunder Das and others enormous contributions 
(Rs. 50,000) were raised for the purpose of giving a shape to the plan of 
Dr. Martin. Government's attention was attracted, and Lord Auckland gave 
an official status to the Committee, which had been appointed at a public 
meeting held at the Town Hall. The Governor-General, in his capacity as 
Governor of Bengal, authorised the Committee to take evidence, added 
two members to their number, and gave his approval to their intention to 
undertake — in addition to the Hospital scheme — the more difficult and 
important task of endeavouring to frame such a plan of Local Management 
and Taxation as may be best calculated to secure efficiency and general 
confidence in the application of the funds collected. The Fever Hospital 
Committee's work marked an epoch in the municipal history of Calcutta. 
The final instalment of its Report was not issued until 1847. Prince 
Dwarkanath Tagore, Prosonno Coomar Tagore, Russomoy Dutt, Rustomjee 
Cowasjee, Ramcomul Sen, Sir J.P. Grant, C.W. Smith, Colonel Young, R. 
Scott-Thomspson and others were associated with the work of the Fever 
Hospital Committee. 


When the Fever Hospital Committee took evidence in 1837, we find 
the supreme control of the conservancy, assessment and the police all 
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centred in the person of David M'Farlan, Chief Magistrate (who was no 
doubt, a senior Covenanted Civil Servant). He authorised all expenditure 
and sanctioned all disbursements in the Assessment, Judicial, and 
Conservancy Departments. He took cognisance of all complaints and 
handled Assessment, although the appointment of assessors still required 
the sanction of the Justices. The Superintendent of Police was subject to 
his control. The Superintendent of Roads and Conservancy enjoyed much 
less independence than the Superintendent of Police and all estimates for 
repairs exceeding Rs. 25 required the Chief Magistrate's sanction. The 
virtual supersession of the Justices as a body provoked natural jealousy 
and bitterness. 


Charles Knowles Robison, Magistrate of the Lower North Division, 
told the Fever Hospital Committee: "At present I am directed not to execute 
the powers given me by Acts of Parliament, and am expected to act in 
constant violation of the law; I trust that is not to continue; in truth, 
eleven-twelfths of what I now do is illegal. | never, however, join in 
legalising the assessment, as the disbursement is taken out of my hands, 
and I ought not to be responsible for the expenditure of others22”. Again 
he stated : "It has never been left to the Magistrates to show how they 
could manage the assessment, I am prevented from interfering though I 
have the responsibility. It has been in the hands of the Chief Magistrate, 
in fact, in the hands of Government, and the funds pass through the 
Treasury. My mind leads to municipal management". 


Though M'Farlan, was a man of considerable ability and 
conscientious and thorough in the discharge of his many duties, it "seemed 
impossible for one man, however great his talents and fitness for the task, 
to superintend efficiently a population so large and scatteréd as of this 
city, and this system, as it appeared to me, deprived the community of the 
efficient-co-operation of four other Magistrates, who could have most 
advantageously shared the task" (Robison). 


Robison in his letter dated 22nd May, 1837 suggested to the Fever 
Hospital Committ The execution of the Police might be thus arranged, 
a superintendent of local knowledge, and of certain legal experience should 
be chosen by the Board, who should be the instrument of prosecution on 
all occasions before the Magistrates ; he must have legal power to 
apprehend and detain for a limited period ; and he is to institute preliminary 
investigations, in the same manner as procurators fiscal are permitted to 
do by the Scots criminal law. He should have as many deputies as there 
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are magisterial divisions of the Town, and immediately under these should 
be town sergeants and native officers. There should be inspectors of 
lighting and cleaning the streets, and a master of fire engines. In each 
division there should be one or two places for lodging complaints and 
detaining culprits, till the preliminary investigation is concluded, when 
they should be forwarded to the head office. (Para) Criminal Courts in 
each division should be held every lawful day where the Magistrates should 
sit and try all cases brought before them, punishing summarily where 
they have the power, and referring to the criminal sessions such cases as, 
by law, require to be tried before a jury"23. 


The Calcutta Trades Association?4, in its letter dated 10th May 1837, 
to the Fever Hospital Committee, suggested : 


“1. That the Court of Quarter Sessions, be called into active operation as 
a Court of Appeal, as well as for sanctioning the levying of the 
Assessment and the controlling of all Municipal affairs. 


2. That the Court consist of the Chief Magistrate as Chairman, and of all 
gentlemen holding His Majesty's commission of the Peace as Members. 


3. That the Court of Requests be considered as a Municipal Court and 
its Commissioners elected by the householders annually, to be eligible 
for re-election. 


4, That the Police of the city be entrusted to the Chief Magistrate, four 
Police Magistrates, and a Superintendent, as at present, but to be 
elected annually by the householders, and to be eligible for re-election. 

5. That the Conservancy of the city be entrusted to four Commissioners, 
to be similarly elected, with magisterial powers and summary 
jurisdiction in all matters relating to Conservancy affairs, subject to 
appeal to the Court of Quarter Sessions. 

6. That the Assessment Funds, the Abkaree, the Lottery Fund, the surplus 
fines levied at the Police and Court of Requests, and any other local 
and Municipal Funds, be placed under the management of the Police 
and Conservancy Departments through the medium of a town receiver 
or treasurer subject only to the control of His Majesty's Justices in 
Court of Quarter Session assembled. 

7. That a Charter of incorporation be granted to the inhabitants of Calcutta 
empowering them to elect their own Magistrates, Commissioners, 
Deputies and Assistants. 
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That the city be divided into four divisions, sub-divided into wards; 
each division having an Alderman (or Honorary Magistrate), a Police 
Magistrate, a Conservancy Commissioner, a Deputy Alderman and 
an Assistant Commissioner, with suitable establishments. 


The Police Magistrates and the Conservancy Commissioners to be 
paid :- The Aldermen, Deputies and Assistants to be honorary. 


|. The election of the Aldermen, Police Magistrates and Conservancy 


Commissioners, to be submitted for approval to the Governor-General 
in Council, who would possess a veto; which if exercised, a new 
election should take place. 


. The above-named officers to be elected by householders, paying a 


monthly rent of ........ Company's Rupees or upwards, or living in 
houses, their own property of equal value." 


The Calcutta Trades Association was the first to suggest the 


establishment of Municipalities for the Suburbs : 


“12, That the Suburbs of Calcutta, from the lowest house in Garden Reach, 


to the highest house at Cossipore, two or three (or more) miles inland 
inclusive be formed either into a separate Corporation — or be joined 
to Calcutta, by extending the boundaries. Garden Reach, Alipore, 
Entally and Cossipore, might each form a division as in Calcutta, with 
Aldermen, Magistrates, Commissioners, and, if necessary, Deputies 
and Assistants as in the city. The Suburbs, to be subject, of course, to 
assessment, which would cover the Conservancy and nightly watch; 
but it would be necessary for the Government to grant allowances, to 
the Magistrates, if they are appointed and paid like the City magistrates, 
but on lower salaries, say 500 or 600 per mensem". 


II. CHIEF MAGISTRATE'S POLICE REFORMS 


David M'Farlan, the Chief Magistrate for a pretty long time, was 


succeeded by J.H. Patton in 1842. Patton was a legend in his life-time and 
he was Magistrate of the Twenty-four Parganas district before he was 
promoted to the Chief Magistracy. Miss Emily Eden, sister of Lord 
Auckland, wrote to a friend on August 3, 1836: 


We went to see the Alipore Jail, where prisoners, who would be 
hanged in England, are shut up for life. They are (as I suppose all 
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people are, who have nothing left to hope for) a most desperate set, 
and about two years ago murdered a Mr. Richardson, the magistrate 
who had the charge of Alipore Jail. They are all fettered, of course, 
but they threw him down when he was visiting them, and murdered 
him with the little brass jars which all natives carry about with them 
to drink out of. His poor wife was sitting in the carriage at the door, 
and never knew what was going on till the body was found. Mr. 
Patten (=Patton), his successor, wished George (Governor-General) 
to see the jail, and so we all went together that we might be all brass- 
potted at once, if it was to be done — and there was an army of soldiers 
— Dr. Drummond to bring us to life — and the Chief Justice to try the 
murderers. At first we had not intended to walk round amongst them, 
but they looked very peacable, and we were curious to see them. 
They were one thousand two hundred in number — all confined for 
capital crimes, and all sorts of castes and tribes — not all ferocious 
looking, and, in fact, here, where life is little valued, a great proportion 
of them are shut up for what would be merely manslaughter, or an 
assault with us. It was melancholy to see the very old men who had 
been in fetters for so many years, but worse to see some very young 
ones, with life before them, the whole of it to be passed in this prison- 
yard. There six boys — the oldest thirteen, the youngest only nine 
-who had been sent from up the country only that morning, convicted 
of murder; in fact a quarrel with another boy — they were already 
fettered, and sitting in a group together — and there they were for 
life! The prisoners presented quantities of petitions, which Mr. Patten 
says they do every time he goes round the jail. Some of them beg so 
hard that some term may be named - if it is on/y one hundred years 
— that they may think they have a chance of getting out. 


You may have read in Miss Roberts about the Thugs, a species 
of Burkers, but more cool-blooded. They travel for weeks with their 
victims, and at last contrive to strangle them and bury them; and this 
has been going on for centuries, and only discovered lately, since 
which two thousand Thugs have been taken, and either hanged or 
transported. Mr. Patten says he always keeps them apart from the 
others, and he had one there a little while ago who was six feet high, 
and whose hair hang down to his feet, and spread over three feet of 
ground besides; it was twisted like ropes, and he said that he used to 
keep the knife and ropes with which he despatched his victims hid in 
his hair?5, 
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The Englishman of Thursday, February 27, 1840, published the 
following story about Patton26 : "In consequence of the oppressive 
extortions of money by some young men belonging to the family of the 
Sabarno Chowdries of Bihala, of Zillah 24-Parganas, under the pretext of 
meeting the expenses of a Barrowarry Poojah, it was impossible for 
anybody, especially females, to pass that road in a conveyance without 
satisfying their unjust and illegal demands. When they happened to see a 
woman coming in a palanqueen, they immediately stopped it and if a 
handsome present was not offered, a volley of abuse was heaped on the 
poor creature. As women, from a sense of decency and decorum, were 
unable to resist these demands, they were sometimes compelled to give 
their clothes and ornaments when they had no money about them. 


“The young Baboos, thus emboldened by non-resistance, succeeded 
for sometime in their nefarious practices till the case was brought to the 
notice of the public and Mr. Patton, the Magistrate, through the medium 
of newspapers as well as petitions. The vigilant Magistrate, being anxious 
to ascertain the facts by personal investigation, proceeded to the scene of 
depredation in a palanqueen, disguising himself as a woman. No sooner 
did his conveyance come within sight of the Barrowarry Pandas?’ than 
they, as formerly, stepped forward and made their usual demands. Upon 
this the bearers, as instructed by Mr. Patton previously, told the Baboos 
that the lady in palanqueen had no money with her and would not, on any 
account, condescend to speak with them. Not being satisfied with this 
explanation, they cavalierly ordered the bearers to open the doors of the 
palanqueen that they might see if the lady had any money about her. But 
as the bearers refused to comply with this request, some of the Baboos 
lifted the cover of the palanqueen and saw to their utter astonishment Mr. 
Patton sitting inside in the disguise of a woman. Being thus disappointed 
and alarmed, the Baboos fled in all directions while the Magistrate, 
throwing aside his female apparel, alighted from the palanqueen and 
instantly apprehended some of the depredators. 


“Now Mr. Patton himself has ascertained the facts, we may rest 
assured that he will, after proper investigation, visit them with condign 
punishment”. — (Translated for the Calcutta Courier from the Bhaskar.) 


Patton submitted his annual report of the Calcutta Police for 1842 to 
the Governor of Bengal along with a Memorandum28, advocating 
sectioning of the town systematically and alphabetically. "I propose to 
divide the Town into three Police Divisions, called the Upper, Middle, 
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and Lower Division. Each of these Divisions to be regulated by local 
circumstances, such as extent of jurisdiction, aggregate of population, 
number of houses, &c. &c. The limits of the Divisions and their several 
Sections should be clearly defined and recorded in a book kept for the 
purpose. The latter should also be numbered. Each Division should have 
a Watch-house in a centrical point from which all the duty of the Division 
should be carried on. It should be the rendezvous of a general meeting on 
occasions of sudden emergency, the Depository of the arms of the Police 
force, the residence of the Head Officer, and the resort of the Relief Guards 
and Patrol. It should be provided with a Tocsin or Alarm-bell, to be sounded 
at times of exigency, and be furnished with a Lock-up-house for the 
detention of offenders until they can be removed to the appointed place of 
custody. A Company, consisting of 1 Superintendent, 12 Inspectors 
(Darogahs), 12 Sergeants (Jemadars), 12 Corporals (Nayibs) and 300 
Constables (Burkundauzes), should be allotted to each Division. 


"The Superintendent should be an European, and the Head Officer 
of Police in the Division, on a salary of 120 Rupees a month. He should 
exercise full control over the whole of the force in his Division, direct its 
movements, personally superintend its operations, and be held responsible 
for its efficiency. He should promptly attend to every application made to 
him, be courteous though firm in his conduct towards his subordinates, 
and give implicit obedience to every order whether verbal or written, 
received from his Superior, the Superintendent or Deputy Superintendent 
of Police. He should keep a Register of all occurrences that take place in 
his Division, and report the same daily to his Superior. He should also 
prepare and keep as a Record in his office a Census of the population of 
his Division, the number of houses in it, the number of sections and wards 
and the number of Police-men, together with their names and grades, 
attached to each. The Superintendent should also prepare a Register of 
his subordinates with their names, numbers, official designations, place 
of employment, and record of service, pointing out those deserving of 
promotion and the grounds on which the recommendation is based. A 
copy of the Register should be forwarded to the Superintendent of Police, 
who should retain it and send a transcript of it for the use of the Chief 
Magistrate. All promotions in the Police Force should be regulated strictly 
according to this record, the deserving getting advancement and the 
unmeritorious retrograding in the scale.” 


"The Inspectors (Darogahs)", Patton recommended in his 
Memorandum, "should be composed both of Europeans and intelligent, 
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experienced trustworthy, and able-bodied Natives, the salary of the former 
being fixed at 60 Rupees a month, and that of the latter on two grades, viz. 
40 and 50 Rupees, the lesser salary being the portion of the Junior 
Members, of which there should be 5. 1 would propose to have 27 European 
Inspectors (Darogahs) and 9 Native. In the Upper Division, which is the 
Native Town, I would have six of each class. 


“In the Middle Division, which is composed of Europeans, 
Urasians29, and Natives, I would appoint 9 of the former and 3 of the 
latter, and in the Lower Division in which Europeans entirely reside, I 
would have the whole 12 Europeans. The Inspectors of each Division 
should reside in their respective Section Houses, which should be a 
building in a centrical spot capable of containing the number required to 
be lodged there. They should consider themselves entirely subordinate to 
the Superintendent of their Division, receive their orders from, and make 
their reports to him. Each Inspector (Darogah) should keep a Register of 
all offences committed in his Section, showing the nature of the crime, 
the names of the parties suspected, the names of those arrested on 
suspicion, and the ward in which it was committed. He should furnish the 
Superintendent with an Abstract of his Register the day after the offence 
has been perpetrated, with such other information as he may be in 
possession of. He should also prepare a Register of all notorious offenders 
and suspicious persons, and keep a strict surveillance over them day and 
night, so as to be perfectly cognizant of their movements at all times. He 
should be held personally responsible for the good order of his Section, 
and the efficiency of the force acting under him. He should direct the 
operations of the Sergeants (Jemadars), Corporals (Nayibs) and Constables 
(Burkundauzes) subordinate to him, cheerfully attend to all calls made on 
him on matters of duty, be respectful in his bearing towards the public, 
and courteous though determined towards his subordinates. He should 
record every instances of neglect and dereliction of duty evinced by the 
officers subject to his control, and report it without delay to the 
Superintendent. He should keep a Register, detailing the name, grade, 
and number of the officers employed under his orders, and the name and 
number of the wards to which they are attached". 


- The dress of the Sergeants30 (Jamadars) prescribed by Patton was: 
"They should wear an uniform consisting of a dark blue Chupkun3!, white 
Pujamahs32, and scarlet Turban, and Wastband?3. They should also wear 
a white Leather Belt across the chest from the right shoulder; in the centre 
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of which should be a Silver Badge particularizing their official designation, 
the number, Section, and Division to which they belong. They should 
carry a sword in the belt like a Non-commissioned Officer of Infantry, 
and have the usual Sergeant's mark on the arm of their Chupkuns worked 
in scarlet cloth. Their arms and accoutrements should always appear clean, 
and they should on no account be seen on duty without them". 


The Corporals (Naibs) "should be armed like the Sergeants, and wear 
asimilar uniform, the difference of rank between them being noted on the 
badge and arm of their Chupkuns. They must be equally particular in 
keeping their arms and accoutrements clean, and should never appear on 
duty without them". 


The uniform prescribed for the Constables (Burkundazes) consisted 
of a "dark blue Chupkun, white Trowsers, and a scarlet Turban; they 
should be armed with a Sword and Shield, the former in their cross belt 
and the latter slung behind them. They should wear a brass badge in the 
centre of their cross belt (made of black leather) on which should be 
inscribed their official designation, their number and the Section and 
Division to which they belong. These numbers and inscriptions should 
correspond with the entries made opposite their names in the 
Superintendent's and Inspector's Books. They should also wear a broad 
leather belt round the waist. They should never appear on duty without 
their arms and accoutrements, and immediate notice should be taken of 
any disregard of this order. The Swords and Shields should be of an uniform 
shape and make throughout the whole body." 


The Constables of each Section should reside at the Section House. 
"They should on no account allow any person to pass along the Streets or 
highways with a bundle, box or package after nightfall, without stopping 
him and examining the contents of his load, and should immediately take 
him into custody if he be unable to give'a satisfactory account of the 
manner in which he got possession of the things found on his person. 
They should instantly arrest persons whom they see in the act of committing 
a felony or have just cause to suspect that they intend to commit one". 


Patton's Sectioning of the town systematically and alphabetically 
still holds good. Shampukur, Police Station, for example, coincides with 
Section — A. Captain Birch, Superintendent of Calcutta Police, was not so 
enthusiastic about Police reform as his superior, Chief Magistrate Patton. 
Patton was the obvious choice to preside over the Committee appointed 
by Lord Dalhousie in 1845 for enquiring into the state of Calcutta Police 
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in all its branches. This Committee had before them the report of 1829 
and the report of the Fever Hospital Committee of 1837. They divided 
their report34 under two heads - 


(1) executive and ministerial police for the preservation of the peace, 
the prevention of crime, apprehension of offenders and the duties 
of the magistracy in the exercise of these functions; and 


(2) assesment and conservancy. 

The tax was no longer assessed under the old Act of George III, but 
under Act XXIV of 1840. In the interval a Deputy Superintendent of Police, 
who was also Captain of the Town Guard, had been appointed. He paid 
the force their wages. There were at this time 37 thanas within the limits 
of the town, 33 of which were the old thanas with, as before, a thanadar, 
a head naib, two patrol naibs; but the Chaukidars of each thana had been 
allotted — 12 for the day from 10 to 34 for the night. The total number of 
Chaukidars was 647, distributed among the 33 thanas. In July 1840 four 
thanas out of the 37 were abolished and in the European part of the town 
a scheme was introduced on the London model. The Town Guard, Paik 
Guard and the Boundary Guard were as before. European police consisted 
of 5 town Sergeants and 11 Constables, the town sergeants being armed 
men, and receiving their pay from the Army. The sergents assisted the 
Town Guard when necessary. Of the 11 Constables, 5 were called divisional 
constables and they resided in their respective wards. They drew a salary 
of Rs. 60/- and a house allowance of Rs. 30 and were permitted to receive 
gratuities from the Indian and European gentlemen for attendance at their 
houses. They also received an allowance for attending churches. They 
received Rs. 5 for every warrant executed, generally paid by the party 
apprehended. 


The River Police consisted of two European Constables (each with 
bholio35) and 9 Chowki boats, each boat having a peon, a manji and 8 
dandis. The constables had jurisdiction from Ishapore Khal on the north 
to the sea on the south. They received Rs. 200 per mensem. In accordance 
with the Resolution of 1830 a Chief Magistrate and four Divisional 
Magistrates had been appointed. In 1840 one Divisional Magistrate went 
on leave to Europe, one resigned and from 1842 to 1845 the whole of the 
duties were carried on by the Chief Magistrate (Patton) and the two 
stipendiaries. The Chief Magistrate exercised general control over the 
executive branch in the police and had exclusive cognizance of river and 
Admiralty cases as well as those arising in six of the thanas of the first 
division. He also managed the judicial conservancy duties and conducted 
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all correspondence. He was the Chairman of the Municipal Committee 
composed of the Justices in Session acting under the provision of Act 
XXIV of 1840. 


‘The Senior Magistrate, Mr. Blacquiere, had charge of the fourth or southem 
division of the town and also five thanas belonging to the northem. He also had 
charge of the Abkari and Licence Department and was Chief Interpreter to 
the Supreme Court. The remaining Magistrate Mr. Robison, presided over 
the remainder of the first and second and whole of the third division. 


III. PATTON COMMITTEE REPORT AND APPOINTMENT OF 
COMMISSIONER*® 


The Committee headed by J.H. Patton and appointed by Lord 
Dalhousie enumerated the defects of the Calcutta Police. Apparently the 
appointment of a Superintendent of Police had been attacked, but the 
Committee pointed out that the separation of functions which had been 

* caused thereby accorded with the broad principles of criminal justice and 
the administration of the police. The executive head is responsible for the 
state of crime, the judicial head deals with the criminal. 


The next complaint dealt with is the inability of the judicial 
Magistrates to punish police officers for misconduct in consequence of a 
prohibitory order to that effect from the Government. In 1830 the 
Government ruled that all charges against police officers should be 
investigated by the Magistrates; but in consequence of a representation 
from the Chief Magistrate, the Government were induced to discontinue 
this and they ordered that the Superintendent of Police should enquire 
into such cases and pass orders, subject to an appeal to the Chief Magistrate. 
Mr. Patton's Committee recommended a return to the previous practice. 
‘Another defect was the venality and supineness of the Indian police and 
the consequent utter want of confidence in them by the public. The 
Committee considered that the remuneration of thanadars was inadequate 
and that they were immeasurably inferior to the mufassal37 darogahs. In 
spite of the recommendation of the Committee of 1830 there were still 18 
thanadars paid at the rate of Rs. 16 a month, while | received Rs. 25, 3 
Rs. 30 and | Rs. 40 a month. The Committee pointed out that responsibility 
was thus laid upon men who were not sufficiently respectable to be 
entrusted with it. They did not think any benefit would result from paying, 
a present incumbent a higher salary. The evil could only be remedied by a 
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careful selection from a higher order of men with better pay and under a 
more rigid system of check and supervision. The same remarks applied to 
the naibs. The Committee found a universal belief that the Chaukidars of 
Calcutta were utterly unfit for the performance of the duties required of 
them. They were represented as corrupt, ignorant of their duty and morally 
and physically incapacitated from being worthy guardians of the life and 
property. The bulk of them were Muhammadans of the south-eastern 
districts and they received Rs. 4 to Rs. 4-8-0 per mensem. The pay was 
inadequate and yet there was no difficulty in finding men to serve. 


The Committee then went on to suggest remedies. They pointed out that 
the end and object of a police force was the prevention of crime and they 
suggested that the plan followed by the London Police should be introduced. 
The town should be divided into three police divisions — the southern, middle 
and northern, each with a station house, and a force housed in and about the 
station. Each division should be subdivided into two wards, and the wards 
divided into sections or beats. The Committee recommended too the infusion 
of a large number of Europeans and East Indians into a police force, as it 
was by European agency alone that the abuses of petty authority could be 
repressed. They recommended a horse patrol. The present and proposed 
scale are given in the following statement :- 

Present Force Proposed Force 


pmmodor! 3. Superintendents at Rs. 250 each 750 


33 Thanadars, aggregate pay 693 

33 Head Naibs at Rs. 10 each 330 76 pied Darogal at 

66 Junior Naibs at Rs. 7 each Me elt Si 
66 Taulpubroos at Rs. 5 each 330 oocand at Rs 


12 Europeans at Rs. 80.cach 960 


396 Day Chaukidars Rs. 4-8each 1,782 12 Europeans at Rs. 60 each 720 


649 Night Chaukidars Rs.4 each 2,588 


9 Natives at Rs. 50 each 450 
ous 2,490 
"A" Division 
vison 536 Sergeants or Jamadars 
arogal 
4 Jamadars at Rs. -16 each ARE Hcal cma helee a * 
Pccaips eer saarrg fg. 13 Sergeants at Rs. 25 each 325 
150 Burkundazes ut Rs. 5 each 759 30 Sergeants at Rs. 20 cach 600 
912 815 
caiegeetal 36 Corporals or Naibs 
| Jamadar at Rs. 25 25 3 Corporals at Rs. 16 each 48 
9 Naibs at Rs. 7 each 63 13 Corporals at Rs. 12 each 156 
118 Burkundazes at Rs. Seach $96 20 Corporals at Rs. 10 each 200 
678 404 
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Pyke Guard 1250 Constables or Burkundazes 
iiaeeBe 19 900 Constables at Rs. 5 each 4,500 
Peeiee dation’ 63 350 Constables at Rs. 6 each 2,100 
50 Pykes at Rs. 4-8 each 225 6,600 
23 Pykes at Rs. 5 each LE cee 
413-1 Dafadar at Rs. 40 40 
Boundary Guard 26 Troopers at Rs. 20 each 520 
560 
7 Jamadars at Rs. 16 each 112 10 Town Sergeants exclusive of 
21 Naibs at Rs. 6 each 126 military pay at Rs. 20 cach 200 
200 Burkundazes at Rs. Seach 1,000 (Grand total) 11,819 
Total : Rs. 9,416/- 1,228 Present establishment 10,326 
Increase 1,493 
Europeans 
3 Town Sergeants, exclusive 100 
of military pay at Rs. 20 
5 Constables with house allowance 450 
at Rs. 90 each 
6 Constables pay at Rs. 60cach 360 
910 
Grand Total 10,326 
Abstract 
Number of men Number of men. 
Europeans 16 Europeans 40 
Native Officers 189 Native Officers 82 
Burkundazes 468 Burkundazes 1,250 
Pykes and Chaukidars 1182 1650 Troopers 26 
Total - 1,855 Total - 1,398 


The Committee recommended the introduction of the rules and 
regulations laid down for the guidance of the London Police. 


The Committee then drew attention to a letter addressed to 
Government by the Officiating Advocate-General dated Ist May, 1845, 
and they concurred in the opinion expressed that it was desirable to appoint 
an officer of the legal profession, whose duty it should be to see the forms 
of warrants, convictions and commitments are correctly drawn up, point 
out insufficiencies of evidence which might escape the notice of the 
Magistrate and attend to the cases sent up for trial to the Sessions, and 
thus remove the existing impediments in the way to the successful 
prosecution of the offenders. 


The Patton Committee recommended a regular elevation from the 
burkundaz on Rs. 5 to the darogah on Rs. 50 and recommended the absolute 
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necessity of confining promotion within the force. The Committee 
commented strongly on the necessity for choosing only the best men for 
the force. The Committee considered the question of a detective force. 
They referred to a detective force in Madras which apparently was separate 
from the preventive force. They recommended that the Superintendent of 
Police should be required to undertake the exclusive management of the 
detective duties and devote his best energies to discharge them efficiently. 
He should employ with discretion the agency or informers and reward 
such as afford information leading to the conviction and punishment of 
perpetrators of heinous crimes. They suggested that the Deputy 
Superintendent should be in charge of the preventive branch. The 
Committee then dealt with the River Police. They found robbery by 
violence unknown. The trouble was petty thefts and pilfering done by the 
agents of the owners in collusion with the river thieves, and the Committee 
found that the remedy lay as much with the merchants as with the police. 
The Committee recommended an addition of three chowki boats and two 
additional European constables. The Committee recommended that the 
number of Magistrates should be four, including the Chief Magistrate. 
They reported that the efficiency of the police would be better maintained 
if a law were enacted authorising the punishment of gross neglect of duty 
by a fine and imprisonment. They considered that an enactment to punish 
cruelty to animals was very much required. Offences of this kind were of 
very frequent occurrence among the people of this country — particularly 
the drivers of hackeries and keranchies38, "whose inhuman treatment is 
at times painful to witness". ‘ 


The Committee expressed the opinion that Act XXIV had failed in 
its main. object, viz., that of inducing the rate-payers to make the control 
and supervision of the assessment and. collection of the rates and the 
management thereof themselves. They said they were not prepared to 
entrust to the rate-payer the management of the municipal affairs. At the 
same time they considered that the Magistrates should be relieved of these 
duties, as they had not time to attend to them. The Committee 
recommended that the powers and duties in regard to the assessing, 
collecting and disbursing of the rates should be entrusted to two 
Commissioners, of whom the Chief Magistrate should be one. The main 
cause of the defective state of the conservancy was the want of adequate 
funds. Rupees 2,20,000 was insufficient to clean, rapair, light, and water 
the town with 120 miles of thoroughfares. Funds were even then raised 
under Statute XXXIII. Geo. III. Cap. 52 Section 158. The Committee 
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recommended the increase of rate to 5 per cent. and the imposition of a 
tax on carriages. The Committee proposed limiting the appliction of the 
tax to the division in which it was levied. Any division which required 
more advantage would have to pay for them. They recommended a separate 
water rate for watering the streets. 


The Governor of Bengal (Lord Hardinge), in letter No. 1253, dated 
the 21st July 1845, forwarded recommendations with this report to the 
Government of India. He explained that before 1840 there was a Chief 
Magistrate and four ordinary Magistrates. In 1840 government omitted to 
fill up a vacancy, and in 1844 another vacancy occurred which had not 
been filled up. The judicial duties of the Police Office were done by the 
two ordinary Magistrates, who divided the town into two parts. The Chief 
Magistrate supervised all and dealt with shipping and conservancy. The 
senior ordinary Magistrate, Mr. Blacquiere, had been appointed to the 
Bench in 1800 and was at this time 80 years of age, 65 of which he had 
spent in India. In addition to his duties as senior Magistrate, he managed 
the Excise Department and was also Chief Interpreter of the Supreme 
Court. 


The executive police were under the Superintendent, Captain Birch, 
and his Deputy. The Governor did not recommend that the procedure of 
hearing complaints against the police should be altered. He approved of 
the recommendations of the Committee regarding the introduction of the 
London system and the increase in the pay of the force. He thought, 
however, that too sharp a distinction was drawn between Europeans and 
Indians, and he thought it a mistake to close the channel of promotion for 
Indians beyond the post of darogah drawing Rs. 50. The Governor did not 
approve the proposal of the Advocate-General, as he thought that the 
Magistrate ought to be specially competent to see that the cases were 
properly prepared for the Supreme Court as in the case of the mufassil. 
He doubted the possibility of recruiting on Rs. 5 a month a man who 
would be suitable for promotion to the post of Darogah. The Governor 
approved the proposal that appointment to higher stations in the Police 
should be entrusted to the Chief Magistrate and to the lower to the 
Superintendent of Police. The Governor entirely disapproved of the 
proposal that the Superintendent of Police should be the head of the 
detective force and the Deputy the head of the preventive force. The 
Governor was of opinion that the Chief Magistrate and the two ordinary 
Magistrates could quite well do the work and he considered that the Chief 
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Magistrate ought to deal with all cases of great importance and difficulty; 
but the other two Magistrates were to attend regularly and have no other 
duties. He relieved Mr. Blacquiere of his Magisterial duties but permitted 
him to draw his full pay. The Governor recommended that in place of 
three Magistrates sanctioned there should be two — one on Rs. 2,000 and 
another on R. 1500 — and that the Police Superintendent should be paid 
Rs. 1,000. They also recommended that the Chief Magistrate should be in 
reality the head of the police and that he should personally receive reports 
of the police officers, it being the duty of the Superintendent to see to the 
execution of the Chief Magistrate's orders. The other recommendations 
of the Committee were mostly accepted. The Governor did not approve 
of the scheme for haying two Commissioners of Conservancy, one being 
the Chief Magistrate on Rs. 1,000 and he likewise disapproved of the 
proposal to have a carriage tax. The Government of India acceded to these 
proposals39. . 


Act X of 1852 abolished the second or middle division and 
distributed its jurisdiction between the northern and the southern 
divisions. These divisions were separated by a line passing from the 
river Hooghly at the Old Fort Ghaut along the centre of Fairlie Place, 
Clive Street, the street to the northern side of Tank Square, Loll Bazar, 
Bow Bazar and Boitaconnah. The 18 Police Stations were retained 
and these formed 18 wards of the old town. The number of 
Commissioners was reduced to four, to be nominated by the Government 
and one to be elected from each division. The Commissioners in 1852 
were S. Wauchope, Major Thuillier, Tarini Charan Banerjee and 
Dinabandhu Dey. William Clerk was the Secretary and engineer of the 
Commissioners. 


The relation between the Chief Magistrate and the Superintendent 
of Police, continued to remain uneasy. A.M. Mills49, who had succeeded 
Patton as the Chief Magistrate, issued a Circular Order that the 
Superintendent of Police should not be considered as having an office 
distinct from his, but as hold the second place in the Chief Magistrate's 
Office. The orders issued by the Chief Magistrate on September 21, 1850 
are copied here*! : 

"The Superintendent of Police will communicate immediately with the Chief Magistrate on 
all points relating to the duties he is required to perform. 

2. He will execute and obey all orders that are issued. 
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3. He will receive the report to pass from all the divisions and attend the Chief Magistrate daily 
with them at his office. 

4. He is to superintend the details of disposition and discipline of the whole force and will be 
held responsible for bringing without delay to the notice of the Chief Magistrate any defect or 
irregularity which he may observe in the performance of the police. 

5. As regards the Superintendent's personal duties Chief Magistrate will not lay down any precise 
rules. This he leaves entirely to his discretion but whenever he shall visit the Police Stations, 
he will note the fact and the hour of his visit in the morning report. 


6. He will immediately report any neglect of duty on the part of any member of the police force, 
for the Chief Magistrate's orders in the form used in his office with an additional column for 
‘Chief Magistrate's Orders” 


7. All complaints against any of the force may be made either to the Chief Magistrate or to the 
‘Superintendent of Police, who will, when the report is made to him, report the circumstances 
together with his opinion to the Chief Magistrate, suspending the offenders if the offences be 
of a serious nature. The facts of each case should be laid before the Chief Magistrate on the 
following morning for his approval 


8, All applications for admissions into the police as Deputy Superintendents, Constables, 
Inspectors, Darogas, Jamadars, Sergeants and Corporals will be made to the Chief Magistrate, 
under rules which will hereafter be issued. Vacancies in the constabulary or Burkundaz force 
will be filled up by the Superintendent of Police in communication with the Chief Magistrate 
every Monday morning 


9. Allapplications for leave of absence, charge of divisions, promotion, removals from the service 
or any subject relating to pay, clothing or to any cause of complaint are to be sent to the Chief 
Magistrate. 


10 ‘The Superintendent will bring to the notice of the Chief Magistrate special instances of good 
conduct and praisewrothy action by any of the police for reward, noting in the books of good 
and bad conduct now kept up for every instance in which an officer has distinguished himself 
and every instance in which he may have been fined, suspended or reprimanded. 


11, The Superintendent of Police Office is to be united with that of the Chief Magistrate, and the 
Superintendent will be good enough to sketch out a plan for carrying this arrangement into 
effect as early as possible. 


12. Any general instructions which the Superintendents may deem necessary to give to the police 
force relating to matters of police, obstructions on the streets and thoroughfares, native 
processions, illuminations, etc., will be submitted for the Chief Magistrate's approval and be 


issued with his sanction”. 


Lord Dalhousie's zeal for consolidation is evident from the Calcutta 
Police Act (Act No. XIII of 1852) passed by the Imperial Legislature on 
27th February 1852. The preamble to this bulky (57 sections) piece of 
legislation stated: "Whereas it is expedient to consolidate and amend divers 
Rules, Ordinances, and Regulations which from time to time have been 
passed in Council, and registered in the Supreme Court, for the good order 
and civil government of the Presidency and Settlement of Fort William in 
Bengal"........ A dozen regulations were repealed. Frederick James Halliday, 
who was an expert on Calcutta and Bengal Police, was the Government's 
Secretary (to be elevated as the first Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal) who 
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piloted the Bill. The Chief Magistrate was at the head of the Police force 
and the Superintendent of Police was its executive head. There were 
Deputy Superintendents of Police and Inspectors. The Justices of the Peace 
administered justice and granted licences for houses of public 
entertainment. The Justices of Peace had summary powers of conviction, 
for the law prescribed (XLIX of the Act) : “Every Justice of the Peace 
shall be empowered summarily to hear and determine every complaint of 
an offence committed against this Act, and to convict any person charged 
with any such offence on the oath of one or more witnesses, or by his own 
confession, and to award the penalty of punishment herein provided for 
such offence". 3 


Police officers in Calcutta had hitherto arrested people without 
authority. Gooroocharan Tagore4!, one of the cousins of Prince 
Dwarkanath Tagore, prevented Behary Lall, a burkundaz of Calcutta 
Police, from taking a man into custody. A case was instituted against 
Tagore, but the judge ruled in favour of Tagore. The ground was that 
Behary Lall not being sworn in as a constable was not legally empowered 
to arrest an individual charged by another with committing an offence. 
The Chief Magistrate, Mills, therefore, issued an order on 29th July 1850 
directing the Superintendent of Police to swear in every officer of the 
town and river police as a constable. Each officer was asked to sign a roll 
in taken of having taken the oath which was duly countersigned by the 
Superintendent and filed for future reference. 


Modernization of the Calcutta Police was taken up in hand earnestly 
by Mills and George Fergusson Cockburn, who succeeded him as Chief 
Magistrate, between 1852 and 1856. It was now that the Police Code was 
devised for the first time, and the system of regular town patrol introduced. 
Beats were clearly demarcated taking into consideration the nature of the 
crimes and the time of their commission and shifts of duty for patrol men 
were fixed. Sergeant John Kennedy was appointed the head of the military 
non-commissioned staff and was in charge of town patrol. Emphasis was 
however laid on patrol in the European portion of the city, i.e., south of 
Lall Bazar and north of Lower Circular Road. 


The discussions concerning the policing of Calcutta culminated in 
the legislation undertaken in 1855, which subsequently passed into law 
as XIII of 1856. The object of this legislation was to consolidate and 
amend the laws relating to the police and the administration of justice in 
the Police Courts of the towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 
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The leading feature of the Bill was the complete separation of the 
duties of Superintendents of the executive police from those of the Justices 
of the Peace acting judicially. The model followed was that of the London 
Metropolitan Police. The time was most opportune for effecting this change 
as the Governor General Canning (Charles John, Earl Canning; Governor- 
General from 29th February 1856 and Viceroy from Ist November, 1858 
to 18th March 1862), Sir Frederick Halliday (Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal since Ist May 1854) and others were unanimous that Calcutta, the 
capital city of British India should, get the best Police system in the East. 
The Commissionerate system introduced for the city of Calcutta Police in 
1856 was the result of the convictions of Lord Dalhousie, Lord Canning 
and Sir Frederick Halliday. 


Lord Dalhousie in his last Despatch as Governor of Bengal to the 
Government of India on the 28th of April 1854, held that the separation 
of the offices of Magistrate and Collector had been an error and that the 
true theory of Government in India was the entire subjection of every 
Civil Officer in a Division to the Commissioner at the head of it. Sir J.P. 
Grant, as Member of Council, in more than one Minute strongly opposed 
the reunion of the office of Magistrate and Collector ; Sir F. Halliday, as 
Lieutenant Governor, as strongly advocated it. The Governor-General 
(Lord Canning) in his Minute of the 18th February 1857 expressed his 
opinion that reason, no less than experience, pointed to the necessity of 
concentrating the whole executive power of the Government in each district 
of Bengal in the hands of one experienced man. He thought the division 
of authority was to be avoided rather than sought. As regards the people, 
he fully believed that the patriarchal form of Government was in their 
present condition most congenial to them and best understood by them ; 
and, as regards the governing power, "the concentration of all responsibility 
upon one officer cannot fail to keep his attention alive, and to stimulate 
his energy in every department to the utmost, whilst it will preclude the 
growth of those obstructions to good Government which are apt to spring 
up where two co-ordinate officers divide the authority42". The 
Commissionerate system introduced in 1856 in the Presidency towns has 
stood the test of time and City life without a Commissioner of Police is 
next to impossible. Gourlay‘3 has stated : "The leading feature of the Bill 
(to consolidate and amend the Laws relating to the Police, and the 
administration of justice in the Police Courts, of the Towns of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay...") was the complete separation of the duties of 
Superintendents of the executive police from those of the Justices of the 
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Peace acting judicially. The model followed was that of the London 
Metropolitan Police. The first part of the Bill proposed, in pursuance of 
the plan which had been found to work so well in London, to commit the 
management of the police exclusively to an officer to be styled the 
Commissioner of Police, who was not to act judicially as a Magistrate, 
and, though he was to be a Justice of the Peace, was to exercise his powers 
in that capacity only so far as might be necessary for the preservation of 
the peace, the prevention of crime, the detection and apprehension of 
offenders, and so far as might be necessary for the performance of the 
duties especially assigned to him by the Bill. This officer was meant to 
take the place of the Chief Magistrate at Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, 
which office was intended to be abolished. 


"The Bill next provided for the constitution of a Police force at each 
of the Presidency towns, to be under the exclusive direction and control 
of the Commissioner, who, subject to the approbation of the Local 
Government, was to pass orders and regulations for its government. 


"The Bill also provided for the constitution of police districts in each 
of the towns and stations, and the establishment of a Police Court in each 
of such districts, and the appointment of Magistrates to sit in those courts, 
which Magistrates were to be Justices of the Peace to deal with all cases 
summarily cognizable by Justices under any law in force, besides those 
which were subjected to their cognizance by the Act, and to hold the 
necessary preliminary proceedings on indictable offences". 


The Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Straits' Settlements Police Act 
(Act No. XIII of 1856) which received the assent of the Governor General 
on the 13th June 1856 had 118 Sections and was a complete code of 
Criminal Procedure in itself. 


COMMISSIONER'S POWERS 


The administration of the Police in each of the Presidency Towns 
was vested in an Officer "to be styled the Commissioner of Police for 
such Town or Station, who shall from time to time be appointed by the 
Local Government, and may be removed by the same authority, who shall 
receive such salary as the Governor-General of India in Council shall 
allow. All powers which by Law are given to a Superintendent of Police 
in any such Town or Station shall be vested in the Commissioner of 
Police"...... The Commissioner of Police was to be assisted by one or 
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more Deputy Commissioners of Police, who shall be competent to perform 
any of the duties assigned to that Officer under his orders. The Deputy 
Commissioners were subject to removal by order of the Local Government. 


"v, 


"Vi. 


Vil. 


VIII. 


The Commissioner of Police shall not ordinarily be a Magistrate of 
Police under this Act, but, with the sanction of the Governor General 
of India in Council, may be appointed to that office, when the Local 
Government, for special reasons, may deem it expedient. 


The Commissioner of Police shall be appointed a Justice of the 
Peace, but unless he is vested with the jurisdiction of a Magistrate 
of Police, he shall act as a Justice only so far as may be necessary 
for the preservation of the peace, the prevention of crimes, and the 
detection, apprehension and detention of offenders in order to bring 
their being brought before a Magistrate of Police; and so far as 
may be necessary for the performance of the duties assigned to the 
Commissioner by this Act. The Deputies to the Commissioner of 
Police, may be appointed Justices of the Peace, and if so appointed, 
shall act in that capacity, subject to the above restriction. 


For each of the said Towns and Stations there shall be a Police 
Force......" 


The Police Force shall be under the exclusive direction and control 
of the Commissioner of Police, who may, from time to time, subject 
to the approbation of the Local Government, frame such orders 
and regulations as he shall deem expedient, relative to the general 
Government of the Force, the place of residence, the classification, 
rank, distribution, and particular service of the several members 
thereof ; their inspection ; the description of arms, accoutrements, 
and other necessaries to be furnished to them; and all such other 
orders and regulations relative to the said Police Force as the said 
Commissioner shall, from time to time, deem expedient for 
preventing neglect or abuse, and for rendering such force efficient 
in the discharge of all its duties." 


The Commissioner of the Police was the appointing authority for 


the Police force, the disciplinary authority and other such service matters. 
"Every Member of the Police Force shall receive on the enrolment a 
Certificate under the signature of the Commissioner of Police, by virtue 
of which he shall be vested with the powers, functions and privileges of a 
Constable. Such Certificate shall cease to have effect whenever the person 
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named in it is suspended or dismissed, or otherwise removed from 
employment in the Force." The Commissioner had the power to appoint 
Special Constables to assist the Police Force on any temporary emergency. 
He was also authorised to entertain any additional number of Constables 
to keep the peace at any place within his jurisdiction at the charge of the 
person applying. 

The Act XIII of 1856 came into effect on Ist November of that year. 
George Fergusson Cockburn was the Chief Magistrate of the town of 
Calcutta, and Commissioner for the Improvement of the Town under act 
16 of 1847, since 19th May 1855. He was appointed Officiating 
Commissioner of Revenue and Circuit of the Cuttack Division, and 
Officiating Superintendent of Tributary Mahals, on 26th June 1856. Samuel 
Wauchope*4, succeeded him as Chief Magistrate and became Officiating 
Commissioner of Police of Calcutta on Ist November 1856 and Magistrate 
of the Town of Calcutta on the same day45. He reached India in the Civil 
Service of the Company on 9th February 1842 and was Registrar of the 
Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawluts from 10th April 1856 before his 
appointment as Chief Magistrate and the first Officiating Commissioner 
of the Calcutta Police with effect from Ist November 1856. His first order 
was the appointment of James Hennessy as an extra Constable. The 
Calcutta Police was well organised under its Commissioner when the 
Mutiny knocked at its doors. The disposition of the Calcutta Police Force 
in 1856 and 1857 is reproduced here from the New Calcutta Directory for 
getting an over-all picture of the establishment. 


[51] CALCUTTA POLICE”, 1856 
No. 22, Lall Bazar Street. 

Rs. 
Chief Magistrate G.F. Cockburn 2,500-0-0 
‘Senior Magistrate James Hume 2,000-0-0 
Junior ditto, Roy Kissoree Chand Mitter 800-0-0 
Assistant to Chief Magistrate J.B. Roberts 600-0-0 
Surgeon C.O. Woodford, M.D. 300-0-0 

Deputy Superintendents of Police 

Ist or Northern Division H.T. Green 300-0-0 
2nd or Middle ditto G.B. Mitchison 300-0-0 
3rd or Southern ditto Geo. Purney 350-0-0 


“From A.G. Roussac’s THE NEW CALCUTTA DIRECTORY for the town of Calcutta for 1856. 
(Calcutta, 1856) Part VII, pp. 51-55. 
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Chief Magistrate's Office Establishment 


Head Clerk W.L. Harwood 300-0-0 
Accountant T.G. Swinden 200-0-0 
Clerk Samachurn Sen 100-0-0 
Ditto H.S. Williamson 90-0-0 
Assistant Accountant Hurruchumn Dass 80-0-0 
Cashier Rajcoomar Roy 60-0-0° 
Clerk Brijogopal Banerjee 40-0-0 
Judicial Department 
Judicial Clerk J.P. Namey 170-0-0 
Writer Calleepudo Roy Chowdry 30-0-0 
Ditto Lokenath Dutt 20-0-0 
Senior Magistrate's Office 
Shipping Clerk W.H. Grant 175-0-0 
Clerk Vacant 125-0-0 
Interpreter W. Burroughs 150-0-0 
Writer Jodonath Mookerjea 50-0-0 
Ditto E. Green 41-12-0 
Ditto Modoosoodun Banerjea 40-0-0 
Ditto Russicklall Law 30-0-0 
Ditto J.H.B, Wilkie 30-0-0 
Junior Magistrate's Office : 
Judicial Clerk S.J. Cock 125-0-0 
Sessions Clerk J.J. Tucker 120-0-0, 
Writer Herumbo Chunder Chowdry 40-0-0 
Ditto Bissumbhur Mitter 30-0-0 
Ditto Ramkissen Chatterjea 30-0-0 
Police Hospital, in charge of the Police Surgeon 
Apothecary James Watson 150-0-0 
Inclusive of an allowance of Rs. 30 for House-rent 

Native Doctor Womachurn Chaterjea 20-0-0 
Ditto Lutchmun, 12-0-0 
[52] House of Correction 

Superintendent P. Daley 100-0-0 


Besides an allowance of 35 per cent on the out-turn 
of prisoners’ labour 


Deputy ditto C. Ryall 100-0-0 
Medical Officer Assist. Surgeon, J.R. Bedford 
Fire Engine Department 
In charge of Assistant to Chief Magistrate 
Inspector R. Stoneley 80-0-0 


There are 5 Engines attached to this Department. 
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River Police in charge of Assistant to Chief Magistrate 


Inspector of the Ist Class Thomas Buckley 200-0-0 
Ditto of 2nd Class stationed off Bankshall Ghat 125-0-0 
Ditto of 3rd class A. Percy, ditto off Princep's Ghat 

J. Nash, off Nowab Ghat 100-0-0 


Three Beauleahs for Inspectors and nine Pansways for Native 
Police to patrol the River. 


Reserve Force in charge of Assistant to Chief Magistrate 


Inspector of the 2nd Class Rs. 125 H.D. Hunter 155-0-0 
Inspector of Gunpowder godowns Rs. 30 


Town Sergeants on Rs. 50 each, exclusive of Warrant Fees 


J. Wamett C. Daly T. Philpott 
F. Hardcastle P. Coleman G. Savage 
M. Martin H. Boyle 
F. Kiernan W. Wale 


1 Jamadar, 1 Naib, 67 Burkundazes, 3 Sowars and 4 Horses. 
Police Lock-up 


In charge of Assistant to the Chief Magistrate. 
1 Jamadar, 1 Naib and 8 Peons. 


The following are the arrangements under which the business of the 
Police Office is conducted :- 


Ist. - The entire Executive Police Force is under the control of the 
Chief Magistrate. 


2nd — The following line of roads, from the Circular Road to the Strand, 
has been laid down as the demarcation of the extent of the 
jurisdiction of two Calcutta Magistrates, who have special 
authority in their respective Divisions. 


Boitakhannah, Bow-Bazar, Lall-Bazar Road te Tank Square 
North, down Clive Street in a Northerly direction, till Fairlie 
Place, down Old Fort Ghaut Street to the banks of the Hooghly. 


3rd — The Senior Magistrate, James Hume, has special authority in 
the portion of the Town lying South of the above line of roads, 
including those thoroughfares themselves, and Roy 
Kissoreechand Mitter, the Northern portion. 


4th — — The Senior Magistrate has cognizance of all cases, occurring on 


the river, and all complaints by, and against, Seamen should be 
preferred before him. 
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— Parties complaining of felonies, assaults, misdemeanors, &c., 
prefer their charges before the Magistrates, in whose 
jurisdiction they reside. 


— The Chief Magistrate will, as heretofore, reserve to himself the 
option of adjudicating cases of importance wherever they may 
occur within the limits of the Town. 

~ Where felonies have been committed, and the offenders are not 
apprehended, information should be lodged with the Deputy 
Superintendent of the Division, or at the nearest Police Station, 
or both. 


— Police Office hours are from 11-0' clock A.M. to 5 P.M., or till 
business is finished. 


— The Lock-up House, Jails, and Fire-Engines are especially under 
the superintendence and control of the Chief Magistrate; but 
the Magistrates generally will, of course, lend their hearty aid 
in cases of serious fire, and in visiting the Jails for the purpose 
of bringing forward improvements or new regulations. 

— The regulation of religious and other processions is vested in 
the Chief Magistrate, under the provisions of Act XIII of 1852. 

— All correspondence on general points, affecting the Police, or 


the Police Buildings, or the Establishments, pass through the 
Office of the Chief Magistrate. 


{53]12th— Complaints against Police Officers may be preferred before the 


Division Magistrates and the Chief Magistrate; the former 
punish, on conviction, for assault or misdemeanor, the latter for 
neglect of duty. 


13th — Inspectors of Divisions are not to be addressed in ordinary Police 
matters. 
1ST OR NORTHERN DIVISION 
Rs. 
Deputy Superintendent — HLF. Green, 47, Chitpore Road 300-0-0 
Section A. — Shampookur 
No. 15. Bularam Ghose's Street. 
Inspector 3rd class - J. Fritehley 100-0-0 
Darogah — Sheikh Bahal Hossain 50-0-0 


1 Sergeant 2nd Grade, 2 ditto, 3rd ditto, | Corporal 3rd ditto 
and Constables - 74 men. 
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Section B. - Koomartolee 
No. 18, Sobha Bazar Street. 


Inspector 3rd class —  C.Morrel 


1 Sergeant 2nd Grade, | ditto 3rd ditto, 2 Corporal 3rd ditto 
and Constables - 70 men. 


Section C. - Burtolla 
Nos. 121 and 122, Comwallis Street 


Inspector 3rd class - WH. Worters 


Darogah —  Munneer Oodeen 
2 Sergeants 2nd Grade, | Corporal 3rd ditto and Constables - 98 men. 


Section D. - Sukeas' Street 
No. 13, Sukeas' Street, Northern Division 


Inspector, 3rd class — B. Skinner 


1 Sergeant Ist Grade, | ditto 2nd ditto, | ditto 3rd ditto, 
1 Corporal 3rd ditto and Constables - 68 men. 


Section E. - Jora Bagan 
No. 4, Puttoria Ghatta Street 


Inspector Ist class - — W.Alexander 
Ditto 3rd ditto = S.C. Arratoon 
Ditto 3rd ditto — Sheikh Molinee 
Darogah “= Debur Oodeen 


1 Sergeant 2nd Grade, | ditto 3rd ditto, 1 Corporal 3rd ditto, 
and Constables - 92 men. 


Section F. - Jora Sanko 
No. 47, Chitpore Road (Upper) 
Inspector 3rd class = J.S. Morton 
Darogah — — Pezeer Oodeen 


1 Sergeant 2nd Grade, 1 ditto 2nd ditto, 2 Corporal 
2nd ditto and Constables - 84 men. 


2nd or MIDDLE DIVISION 
Deputy Superintendent —  G.B. Mitchison, 24 Bow Bazar Street 
(54) Section G. - Burra Bazar 
Nos. 25 and 26, China Bazar Lane 
Inspector Ist Class — A-Younan 
Ditto 2nd ditto — James Mylan 
Darogah — Emam Bux 


| Sergeant 2nd Grade, | ditto 3rd ditto. 1 Corporal Ist ditto, 
1 ditto 2nd ditto and Constables — 88 men. 
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Section H. - Kolootolah 
No. 7 Kolootolah Street 


Inspector 2nd class — J. Clarke 
Ditto 3rd ditto - — C. Johnston 
Darogah ~ Golam Asgur 


2 Sergeants 3rd Grade, | Corporal Ist Grade, and 
Constables ~ 70 men. 


Section I - Moocheeparah 
No. 104 Old Boitakhannah Lane 


Inspector 2nd class - CH. Smith 
1 Sergeant 2nd grade, | ditto 3rd ditto, 2 Corporals 
and Constables ~ 68 men. 


Section J. - Bow Bazar 
Nos. 24 & 25, Bow Bazar 


Inspector last Class - — W.Rennick 
Ditto 2nd ditto = — 4.C. Arratoon 
Jemadar -  Boxoo 


Section K - Saint James’ 
Nos. | and 5, St. James’ Street 


Inspector 2nd Class -  H. Moriarty 
1 Sergeant 3rd grade, 1 Corporal and Constables ~ 62 men. 
Section L - Mangoe Lane 
No. 8, Mangoe Lane 
Inspector 2nd class - GJ. Linsell 


Ditto 3rd ditto - — H. Higginbottom 
1 Sergeant 3rd Grade, | Corporal 2nd ditto, | ditto 3rd ditto, 
and Constables — 70 men. 


3rd or SOUTHERN DIVISION 
No. 3 Middleton Row 


Deputy Superintendent - Geo. Purney 


Section M - Fenwick's Bazar 
No. 3, Madge’s Lane 


Inspector Ist Class - H.W, Maylark 
Ditto 2nd ditto - John Burge 
Darogah = Rohim Bux 


I Sergeant Ist Grade, I ditto 3rd ditto, 1 Corporal Ist ditto, 
1 ditto 2nd ditto and Constables - 70 men. 
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Section N - Toltula 
No. 70, Wellesley Street 


Inspector 2nd class — Joseph Younan 
Ditto 3rd ditto ~ — William Ferris 
Darogah - — Gholam Khidir 


1 Sergeant 3rd Grade, 1 Corporal 2nd ditto, | ditto 2n 
and Constables ~ 70 men. 


Section O - Colingah 
No. 9-1, Elliot's Road 


Inspector 2nd class - Mortimer Douyere 
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125-0-0 
100-0-0 


50-0-0 
id ditto, 


125-0-0 


1 Sergeant 3rd ditto, 1 ditto 3rd ditto, I ditto 3rd ditto, 


1 Corporal 3rd ditto and Constables — 72 men. 


Section P. - Budamtolle Thanna 


No. 3 Middleton Row 


Inspector Ist class - WJ. Moore 


Darogah — _ Brojomohun Roy 
1 Sergeant 2nd grade, | Corporal 2nd ditto, 1 ditto 2n 
| ditto 3rd ditto, and Constables ~ 72 men, 


Esplanade Guard 


Corporal ~ Sheik Arman 
Constables - 12 men. 


Section Q. - Bamun Bustee 


150-0-0 
50-0-0 
id ditto, 


Also in No. 3 Middleton Row 


Inspector 3d class = H. De Levante 
1 Sergeant 2nd ditto, 1 Sergeant 3rd ditto. 1 Corporal 
| ditto 3rd ditto, and Constables — 62 men. 


Section R - Cooly Bazar 


100-0-0 
3rd ditto, 


North-East corner of Cooly Bazar 


Inspector 2nd class = Patrick Mack 
Ditto 3rd ditto ae Edward Earle 


125-0-0 
100-0-0 


1 Sergeant 2nd ditto, 1 Coporal 2nd ditto, 1 ditto 3rd ditto, 


and Constables - 50 men. 
1 Sergeant 3rd Grade, 2 Corporals 3rd Grade and Con: 


Total of the Police Force 
3 Deputy Superintendents 
3 Inspectors of Ist Grade 
12 Ditto 2nd ditto 
12 Ditto 3rd ditto 
9 Darogahs (Natives) 
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Reserve Force 

1 Inspector 

10 Town Sergeants 
1 Jemadar (Native) 
1 Naib (ditto) 
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32 Sergeants (ditto) 67 Burkundauzes 
36 Corporals (ditto) 3 Sowars 
1324 Constables or Chowkeydars. 


(55) MUNICIPAL COMMISSIONERS for the Improvement 
of the Town of Calcutta 
Office, No. 3 Chowringhee Road 


Commissioners 
G. F. Cockburn. C.S, Chief Magistrate President 
Captain H.E.L. Thuillier Commissioner 
Tariney Churn Banerjee for Northern Division 
Dinno Bundoo Dey for Southern Ditto 
Secretary W. Clark - Rs. 800-0-0 
(Other details omitted). 
1) CALCUTTA POLICE”, 1857 
No, 22, Lall Bazar Street 
Ofig. Commissioner of Police — - S$, Wauchope, C.S. 
Deputy Commissioner - J.B. Roberts 
Senior Magistrate ~ James Hume 2,000-0-0 
Junior ditto - Roy Kissoree Chand Mitter 800-0-0 
Surgeon - C.O. Woodford, M.D. 300-0-0 
‘Superintendents of Police Divisions 
Ist or Northern Division - HT. Green 300-0-0 
2nd or Middle ditto ~ GB. Mitchison 300-0-0 
3rd or Southern ditto - Geo. Purney 400-0-0 
Police Office Establishment 
Head Clerk - W.L. Harwood 300-0-0 
Accountant - T.G. Swinden 200-0-0 
Clerk = Samachurn Sen 100-0-0 
Ditto - HS. Williamson 90-0-0 
Assistant Accountant - Hurreechurn Doss 80-0-0 
Cashier = Rajcoomar Roy 60-0-0 
Clerk = Brijogopal Banerjee 40-0-0 
. Judicial Department 
Judicial Clerk - J.P. Namey 170-0-0 
Writer - T. Deefholts 30-0-0 
Ditto ~ Lokenath Dutt 20-0-0 


* From A.G. Roussac’s THE NEW CALCUTTA DIRECTORY for the town of Cal 
1857. (Calcutta, 1857) Part VII, pp. 31-35. 
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Senior Magistrate's Office 
Shipping Clerk - CL. Namey 
Clerk ~ LH.B. Wilkie 
Interpreter - W. Burroughs 
Writer = Jodonath Mookerjea 
Ditto - E.Green 
Ditto - Modoosoodun Banerjee 
Ditto — Russicklall Law 
Ditto ~ Greeschunder Mullick 
Junior Magistrate's Office 
Judicial Clerk ~ M. Modoosoodun Dutt4® 
Sessions Clerk ~ Hurrochunder Chowdry 
Writer - CJ. Arackiel 
Ditto ~  Bissumbhur Mitter 
Ditto ~ Ramkissen Chatterjea 


Police Hospital, in charge of the Police Surgeon 


Apothecary - James Watson 
inclusive of an allowance of Rs. 30 for House-rent. 
Native Doctor — Womachurn Chaterjea 
Ditto = Lutehmun 
House of Correction 
Superintendent - P. Daley 


Besides an allowance of 35 per cent on the 
out-tum of prisoners labor 


Deputy ditto - C.Ryall 
Medical Officer Assistant Surgeon J.B. Scriven, M.D. 
(32) Fire Engine Department 


In charge of the Deputy Commissioner 


Inspector - R.Phillpot 
‘There are 5 Engines attached to this Department. 


River Police in charge of the Deputy Commissioner 


Inspector of the last Class ~ ‘Thomas Buckley, 

stationed off Bankshall Ghat 
Ditto of 2nd class - E. Earle, 

ditto off Princep’s Ghat 
Ditto of 3rd class ~ F. Ferris 


ditto off Nowab Ghat 
Three Reauleahs for Inspectors and nine Ps. swavs for Nite Police 
‘o patrol the Riser. 
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Reserve Force in charge of ttie Deputy Commissioner 


Inspector of the 2nd Class - Rs. 125 
Inspector of Gunpowder godowns - Rs. 30 A. Percy 155-0-0 
Town Sergeants on Rs. 50 each, exclusive of Warrant Fees 
F. Hardcastle - P. Coleman M. McGrath 
M. Martin - G. Savage G. Hexter 
F. Kiernan - J. McdDonnell 
C. Daly - J. Conniff 
| Jamadar, | Naib, 67 Burkundazes, 3 Sowars and 4 horses. 
Police Lock-up 


in charge of the Deputy Commissioner 
1 Jamadar, 1 Naib, and 8 Peons. 


The following are the arrangements under which the business of the 
Police Office is conducted :- 


Ist. - The entire Executive Police Force is under the control of the 
Commissioner. 


2nd —_- The following line of roads, from the Circular Road to the Strand, 
has been laid down as the demarcation of the extent of the 
jurisdiction of two Calcutta Magistrates, who have special 
authority in their respective Divisions : 
Boitakkhannah, Bow-Bazar, Lall-Bazar road to Tank Square 
North, down Clive Street in a Northerly direction, till Fairlie 
Place, down Old Fort Ghaut Street to the Banks of the Hooghly. 


3rd - The Senior Magistrate, James Hume, has special authority in 
the portion of the Town lying South of the above line of roads, 
including those thoroughfares themselves; and Roy 
Kissoreechand Mitter, the Northern portion. 


4th — - The Senior Magistrate has cognizance of all cases, occurring on 
the river, and all complaints by, and against, Seamen should be 
preferred before him. 

Sth ~ Parties complaining of felonies, assaults, misdemeanors, &c., 


will prefer their charges before the Magistrates, in whose 
jurisdiction they reside. 


6th — - Where felonies have been committed, and the offenders are not 
apprehended, information should be lodged with the 
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Superintendent of the Division, or at the nearest Police Station, 
or both. 


7th — - Police Office hours are from 11 O'clock A.M. to 5 P.M., or till 
business is finished. 


8th  - The Lock-up House, Jails, and Fire-engines are especially under 
the superintendence and control of the Commissioner; but the 
Magistrates generally will, of course, lend their hearty aid in 
cases of serious fire, and in visiting the Jails for the purpose of 
bringing forward improvements or new regulations. 

9th —_- The regulation of religious and other processions is vested in 
the Commissioner, under the provisions of Act XIII of 1856. 


10th - All correspondence on general points, affecting the Police, or 
the Police Buildings, or the Establishments, pass through the 
Office of the Commissioner. 


11th - Complaints against Police Officers may be preferred before the 
Division Magistrates and the Commissioner, the former punish, on 
conviction, for assault or misdemeanor, the latter for neglect of duty. 


12th — - Inspectors of division are not to be addressed in ordinary Police 


‘matters. 
33] Ist or NORTHERN DIVISION 
Superintendent - H.T. Green, 47 Chitpore Road 300-0-0 
Section A. Shampookur 
No. 15 Bularam Ghose's Strect 
Inspector 3d class = J.M. Anthoney 100-0-0 
Darogah ~ Sheikh Bahal Hossain 50-0-0 


1 Sergeant 2nd Grade, 2 Ditto 3rd ditto, 1 Corporal 3rd ditto, and 
Constables - 74 men. 
Section B. - Koomartolee 
No. 18, Sobha Bazar Street 
Inspector 3d class - John Smith 100-0-0 
1 Sergent 2nd Grade, 1 Corporal 2nd ditto, 3rd ditto, and 
Constables - 70 men. 
Section C. - Burtolla 
Nos. 121 and 122, Cornwallis’ Street 
Inspector 3d class — WH. Worters 100-0-0 
Darogah - Munneer Oodeen 50-0-0 
2 Sergeants 2nd Grade, 1 Corporal Ist ditto, 1 ditto 3rd ditto, 
and Constables - 98 men. 
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Section D. - Sukeas' Street 
No. 13 Sukeas’ Street, Northern Division 
Inspector, 3rd class Sergeant B. Skinner 
1 Sergeant Ist Grade, I ditto 2nd ditto, I ditto 3rd ditto, 
2 Corporals 3rd ditto, and Constables - 68 men. 


Section E. - Jora Bagan 
No. 4, Puttoria Ghatta Street 


Inspector Ist class ~ W. Alexander 
Ditto 3rd ditto - S.C. Arratoon 
Darogah — Debur Oodeen 


| Sergeant Ist Grade, | ditto 3rd ditto, | Corporal 3rd ditto, 
and Constables — 92 men. 


Section F, - Jora Sanko 
No. 47, Chitpore Road (Upper). 
Inspector 3rd class - T. McNamara 


Daroga - Pezeer Oodeen 
2 Sergeants 2nd Grade, 2 Corporals 3rd ditto, and 
Constables - 84 men. 


2nd or MIDDLE DIVISION 


Superintendent - G.B. Mitchison 
- 24, Bow Bazar Street 


Section G. - Burra Bazar 
Nos. 25 and 26 China Bazar Lane 


Inspector Ist Class - A, Younan 
Ditto 2nd ditto - WS. Morley 
Darogah ~ Emam Bux 


1 Sergeant 2nd Grade, | ditto 3rd ditto, 1 Corporal Ist ditto, 
| ditto 2nd ditto, and Constables - 88 men. 


Section H. - Kolootolah 
No. 7, Kolootolah Street 


Inspector 2nd class — James Mylan 
Ditto 3rd ditto = John Nowlan 
Darogah ~ Golam Asgur 


2 Sergeants 3rd Grade, | Corporal Ist Grade, and 
Constables - 70 men. 


[34] Section I - Moocheepara 
No. 104, Old Boitakhannah Lane 
Inspector 2nd class - C.H. Smith 


1 Sergeant 2nd grade, 1 ditto 3rd ditto. 2 Corporals 
and Constables - 68 men. 
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Section J. - Bow Bazar 
Nos. 24 & 25 Bow Bazar 


Inspector Ist Class — W.Rennick 
Ditto 3rd ditto - H. Boyle 
Jemadar - Boxoo 


Section K. - Saint James’ 
Nos. | and 5, St. James’ Street 
Inspector, 2nd Class ~ H. Moriarty 
1 Sergeant 3rd Grade, | Corporal and Constables — 62 men. 
Scetion L - Mangoe Lane 
No. 8 Mangoe Lane 
Inspector 2nd class = John Burgh 
Ditto 3rd ditto ~ W.Graham 
1 Sergeant 3rd Grade, | Corporal 2nd ditto, | ditto 3rd 
ditto, and Constables - 70 men. 
“3rd or SOUTHERN DIVISION 
No. 3 Middleton Row 
‘Superintendent = Geo. Purney 


‘Section M - Fenwick's Bazar 
No. 3 Madge's Lane 


Inspector Ist Class = LW, Maylark 
Ditto 2nd ditto - R. York 
Darogah ~ Rohim Bux 


1 Sergeant Ist Grade. | ditto 3rd ditto, | Corporal Ist ditto, 
1 ditto 2nd ditto, and Constables — 70 men. 


Section N - Toltolla 
No. 70, Wellesley Street 


Inspector 2nd class - Joseph Younan 
Ditto 2nd ditto - William Ferris 
Darogah - Gholam Khidir 


I Sergeant 3rd Grade, | Corporal 2nd ditto, | ditto 2nd ditto, 
and Constables — 70 men. 


Section O - Colingah 
9-1, Elliot’s Road 


Inspector 2nd class - D.Nash 


1 Sergeant 3rd Grade. | ditto 3rd ditto, 1 ditto 3rd ditto. 1 Corporal 
3rd ditto. and Constables — 72 men. 
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Section P, - Budamtollee Thanna 
No. 3 Middleton Row 


Inspector Ist class ~ WJ. Moore 
Darogah — Brojomohun Roy 


1 Sergeant 2nd Grade, | Corporal 2nd ditto, | ditto 2nd ditto, 
1 ditto 3rd ditto, and Constables — 72 men. 


Esplanade Guard 
Corporal Sheik Arman 
Constables — 12 men 
135] Section Q - Bamun Bustee 


Also in No. 3 Middleton Row 
Inspector 3rd class - (vacant) 


1 Sergeant 2nd ditto, 1 Sergeant 3rd ditto, 1 Corporal 3rd ditto, 
| ditto 3rd ditto, and Constables - 62 men, 


Section R - Coolie Bazar 
North-East comer of Coolie Bazar 
Inspector 2nd class = Patrick Mack 
Ditto 3rd ditto = John Morton 


1 Sergeant 2nd ditto, | Corporal 2nd ditto, | ditto 3rd ditto, 
and Constables - $0 men.1 Sergeant 3rd Grade, 2 
Corporals 3rd Grade and Constables ~ 84 men. 


Total of the Police Force 


3 Superintendents Reserve Force 

3 Inspectors of Ist Grade 1 Inspector 

12 Ditto 2nd ditto 10 Town Sergeants 
12 Ditto 3rd dito 1 Jemadar (Native) 
9 Darogahs (Natives) 1 Naib (ditto) 

36 Sergeants (\itto) 67 Burkundauzes 
36 Corporals (ditto) 3 Sowars 


1326 Constables or Chowkeedars. 


150-0-0 
50-0-0 


7-0-0 


100-0-0 


CALCUTTA POLICE DURING THE MUTINY OF 1857 


The excellence of the Commissionerate system introduced in the 
capital of British India earned kudos for the Calcutta Police within a year 
during the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857 which the historians of India consider 
as the First War of Independence. Sir Frederic Halliday, first Lieutenant- 
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Governor of Bengal who had to face the full fury of the Mutiny in Calcutta, 
testified to the services rendered by the Commissioner of Police in his 
oft-quoted Minute of 30th September 1858 thus; "I must not omit this 
opportunity of recording my high estimation of the singular services 
rendered by Mr. Wauchope, Commissioner of Police for Calcutta. He and 
his staff have always been indefatigable in their exertions to preserve 
order. He has given constant and most valuable assistance in the 
entertainment and training of men for the marine brigades. His information 
as to suspicious characters has always been most full and accurate, and in 
all respects I consider him a peculiarly efficient and most valuable 
officer47", 


Harry Evan Augustus Cotton's Calcutta: Old and New*® has given a 
good account of Calcutta during the Mutiny and we quote from that 
celebrated book a few passages : 


"The Sepoy rebellion of 1857 did not touch Calcutta nearly, but the city shared, 
rievertheless, in all the feelings of alarm and suspense which were the common lot of Englishmen 
in India during that terrible year. There were ominous threatenings of trouble in the winter of 
1856 at Barrackpore, sixteen miles from Calcutta, which was the head-quarters of the 
Presidency Division of the Bengal army, and included four regiments of native infantry among, 
its garrison. The storm burst towards the end of February at Berhampore, a hundred miles 
away. The 19th Native Infantry refused to receive their ammunition, but were quieted down 
and ordered to march to Barrackpore, where they were publicly disbanded and disarmed on 
March 31. Two days earlier, however, the first blood of the mutiny had already been spilt at 
that station by Mungul Panday of the 34th Regiment, and a scrious outbreak had only been 
averted by the courage and presence of mind of General Icarsey, the Brigadier. Mungul Panday 
was hanged after trial by court-martial, and the seyen companies of the 34th, which were at 
Barrackpore, were disarmed. These punishments were followed by a lull, which completely 
deceived both civil and military authorities. It was deemed sufficient to bring over the 84th 
Regiment from Burmah and quarter them at Barrackpore. Allahabad and Delhi, the two chief 
fortresses and arsenals in the North-Western Provinces, were left without the protection of a 
British garrison, and no steps were taken to secure the prompt movement or mobilization of 
British troops. The awakening came rudely and suddenly. On the 3rd May the 7th Oudh 
Irregulars mutinied at Lucknow and were disarmed by Sir Henry Lawrence. Seven days later, 
the sepoys at Meerut rose in revolt and were unaccountably permitted to escape, after murdering, 
their officers. On the eleventh of May the English in Delhi were lying dead in the Fort or in the 
streets, and the King of Delhi was proclaimed Emperor of India. The rebellion spread like 
wild-fire over Oudh; yet up to the end of May the Government at Calcutta seemed strangely 
unwilling to admit the gravity of the position. 


“Everything is quiet within six hundred miles of the capital : the mischief caused by @ 
passing and groundless panic has already been arrested: and there is every reason to hope that 
in the course of a few days tranquillity and confidence will be restored throughout the 
Presidency’. Such was the reply sent on the 25th of May by the Home Secretary, Mr. Cecil 
Beadon to the French Consul and other French residents of Calcutta, who had offered their 
services. But as May faded into June, and June into July and August, the Calcutta journals 
began to chronicle a very different tale. The fortified city of Delhi remained in the hands of 
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the rebels : Lucknow was closely invested: and there was no news from Cawnpore, where Sir 
Hugh Wheeler's little force had been holding out against over-whelming odds since the 
beginning of June. Every cosssid. or messenger, from the North brought tidings of massacre 
and misery of English women and children dragged along under a burning sun in hourly 
‘expectation, and soon in hourly hope, of death, of Judges and Magistrates and officers pelted 
to death with brickbats or murdered, after a mock trial, by those in whom they had placed 
implicit confidence. 


In Calcutta, the situation was fast developing serious possibilities. On the night of the 
6th June, the 6th Native Infantry at Allahabad, which had on the previous day been thanked by 
Government for its professions of unswerving loyalty, mutinicd and murdered nearly all its 
officers. The catastrophe promised to repeat itsclf at the Presidency. There were three and a 
half sepoy regiments at Barrackpore in full possession of their arms and seething with 
disaffection. The 84th Regiment, which had been watching them, was on its way up-country : 
and their place had been taken by a wing of the 35th. There was another regiment of scpoys in 
Fort William, and against them and the battalions at Barrackpore there was nothing to oppose 
but a weak wing of the 53rd Foot (now the Shropshire Light Infantry) and the artillerymen of 
the English field battery, which had come up from Ceylon under the command of Captain 
Cornwallis Maude, in response to the urgent appeal of Lord Canning. The only complete 
regiment of English troops in the neighbourhood of Calcutta was the 78th Highlanders at 
Chinsurah, some 25 miles up the river. Had the sepoys been disarmed, this force might have 
sufficed : but this obvious precaution had not been taken. Nor were these the only elements of 
danger. As Mr. John Peter Grant, the second Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, who was then a 
member of the Supreme Council, graphically put it in a minute recorded early in June, the 
Government had other enemies besides the regiments at Barrackpore and in the Fort, ‘one and 
ahalf of which are the very worst type we know: one, two, three (for no one knows) thousand 
armed retainer of the King of Oudh at Garden Reach or, available there at moment; some 
hundred armed men of the Scinde Amcers at Dum-Dum; and all the blackguards of all sorts of 
a town of six hundred thousand people. There is no reason to expect real help in real danger 
from the native police. My convi is that cven a street-row at the capital would give us an 
awful shake, not only in Bengal, but in Bombay and Madras, at this moment’. 


. 

‘Such was the condition of affairs in Calcutta when on Sunday, the 14th June, the news 
arrived, just after the conclusion of morning service. that the native regiments at Barrackpore 
had mutinied and were in full march on the capital. The intelligence was happily untrue in 
fact. The sccret had been betrayed and the sepoys had given up their arms without resistance 
to the Highlanders, who had hurried down from Chinsurah. But the carlicr report remained 
uncontradicted, and the public agitation was increased by the rumbling sound of heavy material 
moving out of the Fort. A sudden and uncontrollable panic scized hold of the European and 
East Indian popultion. Its details have been set down in the famous ‘Red Pamphict' by Colonel 
Malleson, who was himself an eye-witness, and who twenty years later wrote in his history of 
the Sepoy Mutiny, that ‘as an accurate picture of the events of that afternoon, it is irrefutable: 
there is not a comma to add, nor is there a comma to be withdrawn’. 


He paints the scene in the following vivid colours : ‘It has been said by a great writer 
that there is scarcely a more undignified entity than a patrician in a panic. The veriest sceptic 
as to the truth of this aphorism could have doubted no longer, had he witnessed the living. 
panorama of Calcutta on the 14th June. All was panic, disorder and dismay. It was all but 
universally credited that the Barrackpore brigade was in full march on Calcutta, that the 
people in the suburbs had already risen, that the King of Oudh with his followers, was plundering 
Garden Reach. Those highest in office were the first to give the alarm. There were secretaries 
to Government running over to Members of Council, loading their pistols, barricading their 
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doors, sleeping on sofas: Members of Council abandoning their houses with their families and 
taking refuge on board the ships in the river. Crowds of lesser celebrities, impelled by the 
examples, having hastily collected their valuables, were rushing to the Fort, only too happy to 
be permitted to sleep under the Fort guns. Horses, carriages, palanquins, vehicles of every sort 
and kind, were put into requisition to convey panick-stricken fugitives out of the reach of 
imaginary cut-throats. In the suburbs, almost every house belonging to the Christian population 
was deserted. Half a dozen determined fanatics could have burnt down three parts of the town, 
A score of London thieves could have made their fortunes by plundering the houses in the 
neighbourhood of Chowringhce which had been abandoned by their inmates’. Dr. Mouat, 
another eye-witness, compares the scamper across the Maidan to ‘what might have been if a 
modem Herculaneum had been evacuated in broad daylight on the approach of a visible cruption 
from a neighbouring volcano’. He adds, in the account which he furnished to Sir. John William 
Kaye, ‘the whole of the ghauts was crowded with fugitives, and those who could find no 
shelter on the ships, took refuge within the Fort, of which the squares, the corridors, all the 
available space everywhere, indeed, were thronged by many, who passed the night in their 
carriages’. 


Both Colonel Malleson and Dr. Mouat bear testimony, however, to the courage and 
steadfastness displayed by the members of the commercial and trading community, which, * 
says the former, ‘nothing could exceed’. There was no time for concerted action, and little was 
done in the way of arranging a rendezvous. The Light Horse had then no existence, and the day 
before Panic Sunday only had witnessed the issue of a notification calling into being a corps, of 
Volunteer Guards, of which Lieutenant (afterwards Sir) Orfeur Cavenagh was appointed 
commandant, and which was ordered to consist of a battery of four guns, five troops of cavalry, 
and seven companies of infantry. As matters stood, each man was left perforce to his own 
resources: and many and various were the devices for defence adopted by those who declined to 
abandon their houses. In one instance it was said that a much-respected tradesman in Dalhousie 
‘Square barricaded his entrance-hall and awaited the cnemy at the head of the stairs with a loaded 
‘weapon, serviceable if old-fashioned, which is still preserved on the premises, and a plentiful 
supply of molten lead and boiling water. In other cases, the roof was selected as the most suitable 
place for an entrenchment, in the hope that the old smoothbores of the mutineers would not be 
able to carry so far, and that in the hurry of attack and the pleasurable anticipation of loot they 
‘would forget to bring their artillery with them. 


As time were on and no sepoys were either seen or heard, the tension slackened, that 
portion of Calcutta which had not completely lost its head, began to recover composure, if not 
confidence. The town Major sought out the refugees in the fort and on the ships, and endeavoured 
to induce them to their houses. But alarm was again aroused when at half-past four in the 
aftemoon a column of European troops was seen to emerge from the Plassey gate of the Fort. 
All manner of speculation was indulged in as the detachment marched across the Maidan and 
past Government House and Loudon-buildings (where the Imperial Secretariat now stands) * 
into Government Place North and thence into Wellesley Place. Here the men were halted 
before a small barrack occupied by the company of sepoys which furnished the official guard : 
and it became evident to the crowd of Europeans which had assembled that nothing more 
formidable was afoot than the disarmament of this body. The sepoys were ordered to pile 
arms, which they did without demur, and they were then marched away to a sufficient distance, 
while the English soldiers, who were gunners from Maude's battery, drew out the ramrods and 
stacked muskets and bayonets in bullock-carts for conveyance into the Fort. It had been with 
greatest difficulty that Lord Canning had been induced to sanction this proceeding. At length 
he had been overcome by the persuasions of Sir Frederick Halliday, who had left Belvedere 
and was living in rooms opposite the Governor-General's official residence, in order that his 
frequent and close communication with his chief might be un-interrupted. But he persistently 
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refused to disarm his bodyguard, and it was not until the end of the following August that he 
could be prevailed upon to substitute European for Sepoy sentries at Government House. 


‘The remainder of ‘Panic Sunday’ passed unventfully away. The Great Eastern Hotel, 
which was then in fact, as it still is in the language of the thika gariwallahs, Wilson's Hotel, 
became the rallying place of the European community. Fifty stand of arms were requisitioned 
from the Fort and at once supplied : and a patrol of about forty Englishmen was organised. 
‘These formed into two squads, and paraded the streets in the native quarter of the Town for 
‘over an hour in the evening. An extraordinary state of terror was found to be prevailing, 
especially among the poorer Eurasian classes, who had come to the conclusion that their only 
chance of safety lay in a frantic and aimless fusilade with blank cartridge, which continued 
for hours, and was checked with the utmost difficulty. The patrols were finally dismissed 
shortly after midnight, and when the city awoke upon the following moming, it Icarnt that all 
the native troops at Barrackpore and elsewhere in the neighbourhood had been successfully 
disarmed, and that the ex-King of Oudh4? with his late Prime Minister were prisoners in the 
Fort. Recovered from their panic, the European residents set about soldiering with a will, and 
when the Calcutta Volunteer Guards were disbanded on the Ist June, 1859, their services were 
publicly acknowledged by the Viceroy, who thanked them, in the name of the Goverment of 
India, for the ‘cheerful and hearty manner in which they had performed their duties at a great 
sacrifice of time and convenience’. 


‘There was a repetition of the scene of Panic Sunday on March 3, 1858. The rebellion 
had been all but crushed, but the slightest cause was still enough to produce excitement and 
alarm. A telegram from Barrackpore reached Calcutta to the effect that the sepoys of the two 
native regiments stationed there were deserting in bodies of ten and twelve and were making 
their way to the capital. No one stopped to reflect that the sepoys had been disarmed. or that 
the Volunteer Guards would be more than a match for them if they ventured to put in an 
appearance. The news was received with consternation, and the inhabitants of the suburbs in 
particular, consisting principally of Eurasians, gave way to the most exaggerated fears. Pickets 
of infantry Volunteers were promptly posted at the points supposed to be threatened: the streets 
were patrolled by the Volunteer cavalry, and the guns manned by the Volunteer artillery. The 
regular troops in the Fort stood to their arms. But no cnemy appeared, and the panic evaporated 
‘even more speedily than it had arisen.” 

The part played by the Calcutta Police in the Mutiny is narrated by 
Sir Frederic Halliday, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in his Minute; 
"Various public buildings in Calcutta were at this time assigned for the 
use of European troops now shortly expected to arrive. An uneasy feeling 
was abroad in consequence of a belief that very large purchases of arms 
had been made by the natives, and that these arms were concealed in the 
city. On careful enquiry by the Commissioner of Police the reports were 
found to have been greatly exaggerated, though considerable sales had no 
doubt taken place : the native gunsmiths voluntarily rendered their stock 
to the Commissioner of Police, and all precautions were taken against 
any possible danger that might arise during the approaching Muharram. 


"Great alarm existed among the Muhammadan population regarding 
imaginary violent measures that were to be taken against them during 
their festival. The Magistrates, as well as the influential Muhammadan 
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gentlemen, were requested to point out to them the groundlessness of 
these delusions. 


"The news of the mutiny at Dinapore reached Calcutta at the end of 
July, and it was of obvious moment to disarm the 63rd regiment N.1. and 
the 11th Irregular cavalry, who were assuredly not to be trusted. H.M's 
90th regiment were at this time on their way to the Upper Provinces, and 
a portion was allowed to make a temporary divergence for the purpose. 


"The disarming was carried out without difficulty. The cavalry 
exhibited a spirit of insubordination, and were deprived of their horses as 
well as their arms. All this was done in a manner very creditable to both 
the Nawab and the Governor-General's Agent. Subsequently, as our 
disarmed soldiers were reported to be making inquiries about their arms 
in the city of Murshidabad, it was determined that the city too should be 
disarmed, and the Magistrate was able to effect this without the aid of 
European troops. He seized a considerable number of wall and field pieces 
and 2,000 small arms. All this was done in the first few days of August. 


"The Commissioner of Police was allowed, at his own suggestion, 
to have 2 field pieces placed in the police compound, with a supply of 
ammunition, for the purpose of training sailors. This has been found a 
most useful measure with reference to the parties of sailors that have 
been sent to various stations, and the Commissioner has been constantly 
able to furnish men with some training in the use of artillery for these 
marine brigades. During the month of August, and indeed at various times 
since that period, reports were in circulation that large bodies of upcountry 
natives were coming down towards Calcutta, both in boats and by land. 
The reports, on inquiry, were always found to be grossly exaggerated. As 
a precautionary measure an establishment was allowed for the purpose of 
searching all boats, and the police at the entrance of the Bhagirathi river 
was strengthened. In Calcutta itself an addition of 60 men was made to 
the European police. The Muharram, which took place at the end of August, 
passed off more quietly than usual. An address was subsequently presented 
by the leading Muhammadans thanking Government for the means which 
had been taken to preserve order ; but no doubt a great part of the credit is 
due to the population themselves, who endeavoured to prove their loyalty 
by their moderation on the occasion. 


"In parts of the Jossore district some sort of panic seemed to exist. In 
September 100 stand of arms were sent for distribution amongst the planters 
in that district. Various arrests of followers of the King of Oudh at Barasat 
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and elsewhere took place during this month, as well as at other times both 
previous and subsequent, but I need do no more than allude to this. 


"Early in October the Commissioner of the Division was authorised 
to raise 100 men for police purposes at the sadar station of each district. 
By the end of October and beginning of November considerable bodies 
of European troops had begun to arrive, and a temporary increase to the 
European police constables became necessary. 


"In this month, at the representation of the Superintendent of the 
Alipore jail, a European guard was sanctioned, and the disarmed native 
guard, hitherto furnished by the Calcutta Militia, was altogether withdrawn. 


"| have before alluded to the disturbances caused by the arrival of 
large bodies of European troops in Calcutta. I may pass over these without 
lengthened detail, mentioning that the Commissioner of the Division 
reported that the troops stationed at Barrackpore were creating a very 
uneasy feeling amongst the respectable natives by entering zananas and 
insulting the females, &c., whilst in Calcutta some serious affrays took 
place. On the night of the 29th of November in particular, a fight occurred 
in the Bow Bazar between several hundreds of soldiers and sailors, in 
which the recently organised police proved very useful. Again, on the 
night of December 2nd, an affray took place in which a police Inspector 
was severely injured. The Grand Jury of the Supreme Court afterwards 
made a presentment on the subject. It was no doubt difficult to exercise 
an efficient control over the troops, scattered as they were over the whole 
town, at intervals of miles; the facilities for procuring liquor were also 
very great. Under the orders of the Governor-General in Council all 
possible means were taken to lessen the latter evil. The Commissioner of 
Police caused all liquor shops to be closed at 5 P.M., whilst the military 
authorities opened a temporary place of amusement in a central position, 
where books and papers were provided for the men, and good and 
wholesome liquor was obtainable. Whilst | am on the subject, | must 
mention that, as late as in the first week of May 1858, very serious . 
disturbances have occurred in the town; these have been caused by the 
recruits for the Hon'ble Company's cavalry who have recently arrived in 
India, and it has been necessary to have a large mounted patrol on duty 
every night. The recruits have now all left Calcutta, and order has been 
consequently restored. 


"Assaults by Europeans on the native (disamed) sentries at the gates 
of Government House had about that time become almost nightly 
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occurrences, and to prevent them a European Sergeant was obliged to be 
constantly patrolling. At the end of December some uneasiness was felt 
at Berhampore on account of the sepoys at the station, who were supposed 
to be plotting. | therefore despatched a party of 100 European sailors to 
that station. 


“At the beginning of February, an intense panic was said to have 
seized on the artizans and native servants in Calcutta, who expected to be 
forcibly seized and sent to the Upper Provinces. This may not improbably 
have arisen from the impressment bill passed about that time, which, 
however, it was never intended to enforce in Calcutta or its neighbourhood. 


"It having been reported that some sepoys, who after a short 
imprisonment had been released from the Alipore Jail, were being 
entertained as /athials, means were taken to prevent a recurrence of this. 


"On the 2nd March occurred one of the almost inexplicable panics 
to which Calcutta has been from time to time exposed. It was, | believe, 
represented to the Hon'ble the President in Council that an attempt was to 
be made to arm the guard which in the course of the usual monthly relief 
would march down from Barrackpore to Calcutta. A house was indicated 
(that of the Nawab of Chitpur) where the arms were said to be concealed. 
Under Mr. Dorin's orders, the march of the guard was stopped, and a strict 
search was made in the house named ; but I understand that no trace of the 
arms could be discovered, and that the whole story was subsequently 
discredited.” 
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‘The Honorable Sir Robert Chambers, Knight: Herbert Harris, David Hilligan, 
William Paxton, Charles Sealy. John Simpson, Cudbert Thornhill, Robert 
MacFarlane, Henry Grant, John Fergusson, Thomas Adams, Thomas Morris and 
Charles Weston, were appointed Commissivners for the purpose of town planning. 
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us of the allowance given to the Clerk of the Peace, and his Establishment, at 
different periods, as a Ground for fixing the allowance and Establishment of the 
Office now revived in consequence of the Duties exercised by the Members of the 
Government in our Capacities of Justices of the Peace, we determined, after due 
consideration of the Business annexed to the Office, of which from our attendance 
at the Sessions we must be competent Judges, that they should be as follows : 


Sa. Rs. 
Clerk of the Peace. his salary (as before) 250 
Writer (it was before 60 Rs.) 100 
‘A Mullah for swearing Mahomedans (as before) 50 
A Brahmin for swearing Hindoos (as before) 50 
A Cryer... 400 Rs. per Annum 
Three Peons (as before) 12 
I Dufory (formerly 4 Rs.) 5 
Stationery (as before) 20 


to commence from the date on which the first General Sessions were held, vizt., 
the 23rd of April 1794. 


Edward Tiretta. 

Goode, S.W., Municipal Calcutta (Calcutta, 1916), pp. 14-15. 

Choudhuri, Keshab, Calcutta: Story of its Government (Calcutta, 1973), pp. 328-331. 
Choudhuri, op. cit., pp. 325-328. 

Nair, P.T., Calcutta in the 19th Century (Calcutta, 1989). pp. 678-79. 

Ray Choudhury, Ranabir. Glimpses of Old Calcutta (Calcutta, 1978). p. 48. 
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35. 


36., 
37. 


38. 
39. 
40. 


41. 
42. 
43. 


"1031. Mr. J.H. Patton served during the whole period under review as the 
Magistrate, and Mr. R. Houston as Joint Magistrate. Mr. Morgan has been the 
Assistant from the 22nd January 1838. Mr. Patton speaks highly of Assistants. 
(Para 1032). On the whole I (F.C. Smith, Supdt. of Police) consider that Mr. Patton's 
exertions are creditable to him. | believe he takes particular pains to prevent the 
concealment of crimes. He was during the period under review unfortunately at 
feud with the Officiating Session Judge. Mr. Cracroft, who from what I have seen 
of his proceedings while in the Sudder Court, was more zealous than discreet in 
the exercise of the control vested in him over the Magistrate's proceedings. Mr. 
Patton considered the conduct of the Session Judge as ‘systematic discountenance 
of all his proceedings’. (From the Report of the Supdt. of Police, Lower Provinces, 
for the first six months of 1838., Calcutta, 1839, p. 157). 

Savarna Raichoudhuries, whose Zamindari of Calcutta was acquired by the East 
India Company in 1698, live at Behala (Silpara, Barisha). They started the 
Community Durga Puja in 1826 or earlier. The family members still live in Behala, 
Pandas secm to be a misprint for Pandal where community worship is conducted. 
Pages 9-27 (Appendix A - crimes) and 28-34 (Memorandum) of Patton's Annual Report 
are interesting, but we are quoting only a few extracts from the Memorandum here. 
Urasians = Eurasians or now called Anglo-Indians. 

‘We are constrained to omit the duties of Jemadars, Nayibs and Burkundauzes. 
Chupkun = See Hobson-Jobson Chapkan. The long frock (or cassock) which is the 
usual dress in Upper India of nearly all male natives, who are not actual labourers 
or indigent persons. 

Pujamah = Pyjamas (See Hobson-Jobson Pyjammas). A pair of loose drawers or 
trowsers, tied round the wai: 
Read Waistband. 

The Patton Committee report is given here from Gourlay's Contribution, pp. 123- 
127 without quote marks. 


Baliah = Bauleah (See Hobson-Jobson). A kind of light accommodation boat. with 
a cabin. Choukce boats = patrol boats. 

Manji = Manjec (See Hobson-Jobson). The master, or steersman, ofa boat or any 
rivercraft. 

Dandy (See Hobson-Jobson). A boatman; a man with a dand (staff or oar). 

The Report is taken from Gourlay’s Contribution. 

Mufassil = Mofussil (See Hobson-Jobson). - The "Provinces", — the country stations 
and districts, as contra-distinguished from the "Presidency". 

See Hackery and Cranchee in Hobson-Jobson. Bullock-carts and hackney carriages. 
Gourlay’s summary of the Patton Committee Report ends here. 

Chattopadhyaya, Tapan, The Story of Lalbazar (Calcutta, 1982), pp. 60-62 for 
Mills’, Orders. 

Chattopadhyaya, op. cit. p. 66. 

Buckland, C.E., Bengal under the Lieutenant Governors (Calcutta, 1902), pp. 24-25. 
Gourlay, op. cit., p. 127. 
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The Honorable Sir Robert Chambers, Ki ight: Herbert Har David Hilligan. 
William Paxton, Charles Sealy, John § mpson, Cudbert Thornhill, Robert 
MacFarlane, Henry Grant, John Fergusson, Thomas Adams, Thomas Morris and 
Charles Weston, were appointed Commissioners for the purpose of town planning. 
Borrowed from the author's Caleuita Municipal Corporation ata Glance (Calcutta, 
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us of the allowance given to the Clerk of the Peace, and his Establishment, at 
different periods, as a Ground for fixing the allowance and Establishment of the 
Office now revived in consequence of the Duties exercised by the Members of the 
Government in our Capacities of Justices of the Peace, we determined, after due 
consideration of the Business annexed to the Office, of which from our attendance 
at the Sessions we must be competent Judges, that they should be as follows ; 


Sa. Rs. 
Clerk of the Peace. his salary (as betore) 250 
Writer (it was before 60 Rs.) 100 
A Mullah for swearing Mahomedans (as before) 50 
A Brahmin for swearing Hindoos (as before) 50 
ACryer.... 400 Rs. per Annum 
Three Peons (as before) 12 
1 Duory (formerly 4 Rs.) 3 


Stationery (as before) : 
to commence trom the date on which the first General Sessions were held, viet, 


the 23rd of April 1794. 
Edward Tiretta. 
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36. 
37. 


38. 
39. 
40. 


41. 
42. 
43. 


"1031. Mr. J.H. Patton served during the whole period under review as the 
Magistrate, and Mr. R. Houston as Joint Magistrate. Mr. Morgan has been the 
Assistant from the 22nd January 1838. Mr. Patton speaks highly of Assistants, 
(Para 1032). On the whole I (F.C. Smith, Supdt. of Police) consider that Mr. Patton's 
exertions are creditable to him. I believe he takes particular pains to prevent the 
concealment of crimes. He was during the period under review unfortunately at 
feud with the Officiating Session Judge. Mr. Cracroft, who from what I have seen 
of his proceedings while in the Sudder Court, was more zealous than discreet in 
the exercise of the control vested in him over the Magistrate's proceedings. Mr. 
Patton considered the conduct of the Session Judge as ‘systematic discountenance 
ofall his proceedings’. (From the Report of the Supdt. of Police, Lower Provinces, 
for the first six months of 1838., Calcutta, 1839, p. 157). 

Savarna Raichoudhuries, whose Zamindari of Calcutta was acquired by the East 
India Company in 1698, live at Behala (Silpara, Barisha). They started the 
‘Community Durga Puja in 1826 or earlier. The family members still live in Behala. 
Pandas seem to be a misprint for Pandal where community worship is conducted. 
Pages 9-27 (Appendix A - crimes) and 28-34 (Memorandum) of Patton's Annual Report 
are interesting, but we are quoting only a few extracts from the Memorandum here. 
Urasians = Eurasians or now called Anglo-Indians. 

We are constrained to omit the duties of Jemadars, Nayibs and Burkundauzes. 


Chupkun = See Hobson-Jobson Chapkan. The long frock (or cassock) which is the 
usual dress in Upper India of nearly all male natives, who are not actual labourers 
or indigent persons. 

Pujamah = Pyjamas (See Hobson-Jobson Pyjammas). A pair of loose drawers or 
trowsers, tied round the waist. 

Read Waistband. 

The Patton Committee report is given here from Gourlay's Contribution. pp. 123 
127 without quote marks. 


Baliah = Bauleah (See Hobson-Jobson). A kind of light accommodation boat. with 
a cabin. Choukee boats = patrol boats. 

Manji = Manjee (See Hobson-Jobson). The master, or steersman, of a boat or any 
rivercraft. 

Dandy (See Hobson-Jobson). A boatman; a man with a dand (staff or oar). 


The Report is taken from Gourlay’s Contribution. 


Mufassil = Mofussil (See Hobson-Jobson). - The "Provinces", — the country stations 
and districts, as contra-distinguished from the "Presidency". 

See Hackery and Cranchee in Hobson-Jobson. Bullock-carts and hackney carriages. 
Gourlay’s summary of the Patton Committee Report ends here. 


Chattopadhyaya, Tapan, The Story of Lalbazar (Calcutta, 1982), pp. 60-62 for 
Mills’, Orders. 


Chattopadhyaya, op. cit. p. 66. 
Buckland, C.E., Bengal under the Lieutenant Governors (Calcutta, 1902), pp. 24-25. 
Gourlay, op. cit., p. 127. 
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Chattopadhyaya, op. cit., p. 63. 

Calcutta Police, Evolution of the Calcutta Police (1990), p. 29. 

Excerpts from Calcutta Gazette, Saturday, 27 June 1856. 

Orders by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. No. 1802. 

Appointments — 

The 20th June, 1856. Mr. G.F. Cockburn to officiate as Commissioner of Revenue 
and Circuit for the Cuttack Division and also to officiate as Superintendent of the 
Tributary Mahals. 

Mr. S. Wauchope, having been appointed to officiate as Chief Magistrate of Calcutta, 
is vested with the powers of a Magistrate in the 24-Pergunnahs, Howrah, Barasat, 
Hooghly, Nuddea and Jessore, in which districts he will exercise concurrent 
jurisdiction with the Magistrate of those districts. Mr. Wauchope is also empowered 
in accordance with an order of Her Majesty in Council dated the 7th of January 
1850, in his capacity of Justice of the Peace to enlist and attest in the Town of 
Calcutta any soldiers or persons desirous of enlisting or re-enlisting into the Service 
of Her Majesty, Heir Heirs and Suceessors, agreeably to the’ provisions of Her 
Majesty's Warrant under the new Mutiny Act. 

The above officer is likewise empowered to enlist and attest soldiers or other persons 
desirous of enlisting or re-enlisting into the Service gf the Hon'ble East India 
‘Company. 

Mr. Wauchope to be a Commissioner for the Improvement of the Town of Calcutta. 
Saturday, | November, 1856. No. 277 Orders by Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
Appointments 

The Ist November, 1856 - Mr. S. Wauchope to officiate as Commissioner of Police 
for the Town of Calcutta, under Act XIII of 1856. 

Michael Madhusudan Dutt (1624-1873), Father of Bengali blank verse. 
Buckland, op. cit, p. 138. 

Cotton, H.E.A., Calcutta : Old & New (Calcutta, 1909, reprint edited by N.R. Ray, 
Calcutta, 1980), pp. 156-163 (The remainder of the Chapter, pages 163-170 relates 
to the gagging of the Press and other measures). . 

Nair, P.T., Calcutta in the 19th Century, 1005-1006. 

About the middle of June, circumstances transpired that rendered it expedient to 
remove the ex-king of Oude (who had, for some time previous, occupied a residence 
at Garden Reach, a suburb of Calcutta) from the native influences that surtounded 
him ; and it was determined that, for a time, his majesty should become an inmate 
of Fort William, to which he was accordingly removed, under the following 
circumstances :- At daybreak on the morning of the 15th of June, a detachment of 
the 37th regiment, which had just arrived at Calcutta from Ceylon, was marched 
down to Garden Reach, with two guns; and, before its approach was observed, had 
surrounded the palace. The officer in command then demanded an audience of his 
majesty; and, reaching his presence, respectfully announced his mission, and, at 
the same time, delivered an autograph from the governor-general, addressed to the 
king, in the following terms :- 
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“Fort William, June 15th. | 

"Sir, It is with pain that I find myself compelled to require that your majesty's 
person should, for a season, be removed to within the precincts of Fort William. 
The name of your majesty, and the authority of your court, are used by persons 
who seek to excite resistance to the British government; and it is necessary that 
this should cease. Your majesty knows that, from the day when it pleased you to fix 
your residence near Calcutta to the present time, yourself, and those about your 
‘majesty, have been entirely free and uncontrolled. Your majesty may be assured, 
then, that it is not the desire of the governor-general in council to interfere needlessly 
with your movements and actions. Your majesty may be equally certain that the 
respect due to your majesty's high position will never be forgotten by the government 
or its officers, and that every possible provision will be made for your majesty's 
convenience and comfort - CANNING". The surprise was so perfect, and the 
arrangements so well carried out, that not the slightest chance of successful 
opposition to the measures existed. No resistance was offered ; and, at seven o'clock 
in the morning the king of Oude, accompanied by two commissioned officers of 
the governor-general's staff, was quietly conveyed a prisoner to apartments prepared 
for his reception in Fort William. 

Numerous arrests followed this decisive step ; and the subsequent conspiracy for a 
general rising in the city and suburbs, as well as in other parts of the province of 
Bengal, and the late kingdom of Oude, became known to the Government in ample 
time to enable it to adopt measures for the security of the capital 


(Montgomery Martin has probably quoted this from the History of the Indian Mutiny, 
vol. 1). 


Buckland, op. cit.. pp. 134-135. 
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COMMISSIONER AND 
MUNICIPAL CHAIRMAN 


The Commissioner! of Calcutta Police earned such kudos during 
the Great Mutiny of 1857 that he was the obvious choice for heading the 
Municipality which had embarked upon great works of underground 
drainage and filtered water supply for the capital of British India. Palta, 
30 kilometres to the north of Fort William, was the site of the water works 
for Calcutta. Calcutta owes its filtered water supply and drainage to 
William Clark, a reputed Railway Engineer, who started his career as a 
clerk to the Justices of the Peace. The combined drainage and sewerage 
system of Clark for the town of Calcutta was launched earlier in 1859. 
Samuel Wauchope, the Police Commissioner, had very wide powers as 
the Police Commissioner of Calcutta with concurrent powers as a 
Magistrate in the districts of 24-Parganas, Howrah, Barasat, Nadia and 
Jessore. He was at the same time a Justice of the Peace and Commissioner 
for the Improvement of the Town of Calcutta. The administration of the 
city of Calcutta including the speedy commissioning of the water works 
and completion of the underground drainage works was in the hands of 
three nominated Commissioners. These triumvirs were: Samuel Wauchope, 
the Commissioner of Police; Lt.-Col. H.L. Thuillier (Surveyor General of 
India) and Baron Dowleans, who devoted his full time for municipal 
administration. The Commissioner of the Calcutta Police was shortly to 
become the Chairman of the Municipal Corporation as well. 


Under the Act VI of 1863, the Justices of the Peace for Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa, resident in the town of Calcutta and all Justices for the Peace 
for the town of Calcutta, were made a body corporate, called Calcutta 
Corporation. The Chairman of the Justices was to be appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor from among the Justices. Let us follow S.W. Goode, 
the historian of Municipal Calcutta for a moment?: 


"The new Corporation had barely got ready for the fray before a 
weak joint in its armour was brought to the notice of Government. The 
Sanitary Commission of Bengal, in a Minute dated the Sth March 1864, 
recorded a scathing condemnation of the sanitary conditions of Calcutta. 
The Commission believed that ‘if a plain unvarnished description of the 
streets of Northern Division of Calcutta, bordered by their horrible open 
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drains, in which almost all filth of the city stagnates and putrefies, were 
given to the people of England, they would consider the account altogether 
incredible.' They declared that 'the state of the capital of British India was 
a scandal and a disgrace toa civilised Government,’ and that it was'literally 
unfit for the habitation of civilized men.' The most important streets and 
thoroughfares of the Northern Division formed 'to all intents and purposes 
aseries of huge public latrines, the abominable condition of which cannot 
be adequately described.’ 


"The first thing required was an 'Executive Authority strong enough 
sue. to enforce the law for the suppression of the present disgusting 
nuisances.’ 


"The Minute recognised the injustice of throwing the discredit of 
these abuses on the New Corporation, but stated that in matters of 
conservancy the Municipality is and must always be practically dependent 
upon the Police for the means of executive action. It was the duty of the 
Police, under the law, to assist the Municipal authorities in the suppression 
of nuisances, 'in some cases, to act themselves and arrest without warrant; 
in others, to give immediate information to the Justices’. 


"The new Act however, in making the Police independent of the 
Municipal Executive, had struck a fatal blow at the co-operation, on which 
efficient conservancy was based, and the Commission saw no hope of 
improvement unless the offices of Chairman of the Justices and 
Commissioner of Police were again combined. The separation of these 
offices had been conceded as an experiment, in deference to public opinion, 
but the advantages of the old system which the Minute of the Sanitary 
Commission so strongly emphasised, soon became apparent and the offices 
were again combined during the chairmanship of Sir Stuart Hogg". 


Sir John Strachey, the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government 
of India, recommended in 1864 that the work of the Commissioner of 
Police and of the Chairman of the Justices of the Peace should be combined 
and in this he was supported by Lieutenant-Colonel H. Bruce, C.B., the 
Inspector General of Police in India. Buckland? has stated: "The offices 
of Commissioner of Police and Chairman of the Justices were united during 
the year, under Act VI (B.C.) of 1863. It appeared to the Lieutenant- 
Governor (Sir Cecil Beadon) that the fusion of the 2 offices was really 
necessary for the purpose of strengthening the executive authority in 
carrying out the Municipal law, and of preventing a collision between the 
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Municipality and the Police. With the sanction of the Government of India, 
the Chairman of the Justices was appointed Commissioner of Police, and 
charged with its general direction and control, its immediate and detailed 
administration being placed in the hands of a Deputy Commissioner". 


The recent researches of Keshab Chaudhuri‘ have confirmed both 
Goode and Buckland. "The occasion for uniting the two offices of the 
Commissioner of Police and the Chairman of the Corporation appeared 
very soon when the Minute of the President of the Sanitary Commission 
for Bengal, dated Sth March 1864, convinced the Lt.-Governor that 'the 
fusion of the two offices was absolutely required to render the executive 
authority strong enough to carry out the minicipal law and to grapple with 
existing evils’; and as the same opinion was also held by Mr. Schalch, the 
Chairman of the Municipality and by Lt. Colonel Bruce, the Inspector- 
General of Police in India, the Lt.-Governor of Bengal proposed to the 
Governor-General in Council, in accordance with the despatch of the 
hon'ble Court of Directors, No. 71, dated the 18th July, 1855, for the 
amalgamation of the two offices in question. This was accordingly done 
with the sanction of the Government of India as well as of the Secretary 
of State for India." As the Government of Bengal appointed the Chairman 
of the Justices of the Peace for the town of Calcutta as the Commissioner 
of Police in their letter> No. 2237 dated the 12th August 1864, V.H. Schalch 
was the first Police Commissioner who combined his office with that of 
the Chairman of the Justices of the Peace. As we are reproducing the 
Report of Col. Bruce in full in another part of this Chapter, we are not 
called upon to repeat his arguments in favour of such an amalgamation 
here. 


The Court of Directors in their despatch in the Judicial Department 
No. 41, dated 24th September 1856, expressed their desire for a thorough 
reform of Indian Police. The Mutiny intervened, and it was not until 1860 
that a Police Commission® was appointed to undertake the proposed 
reform. The Government issued a resolution on August 17, 1860, 
appointing a Commission consisting of the following officers :(1) Mr. M. 
H. Court for the North-Western Provinces, (2) Mr. S. Wauchope for Bengal, 
(3) Mr. W. Robinson for Madras, (4) Mr. R. Temple for the Punjab, (5) 
Colonel A.P. Phayre for Pegu, and (6) Col. H. Bruce for Oude. The 
Government of India's resolution stated : "The result aimed at by the 
Commission should be to embody in one view a statement of the numbers. 
and the cost of every body of police, Military and Civil, and under whatever 
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name it may be serving, which is employed within British territory in 
India (excepting only the police employed within the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Courts), and which is paid directly or indirectly by the British 
Government, and which is not under the orders of the Military Officers 
subordinate to the Commander-in-Chief. The statement should show the 
character and constitution of each body, how organized, and how armed 
and equipped, to whom subordinate, and on what duties employed. The 
statement should also include all civil guards and burkundazes, chaprassis 
and other orderlies by whatever name designated in different parts of India 
— who are attached to the courts and treasuries, or to the persons of the 
district civil authorities, judicial and executive from the highest to the 
lowest, or who are employed in the collection of the revenue." The 
Commission submitted its report in September 1860. The Commission 
reported that the military arm should be relieved from all non-military 
duties ; and the peace and order of the country should be preserved, on 
every occasion of tumult and apprehended disturbance by the civil power 
and not by military force. The civil power would be the police, who would 
work under the orders of the district, the latter being the Chief Magistrate 
of the district in whom the police and judicial functions should unite. 
Each local Government was instructed to prescribe suitable and 
inexpensive uniforms to be furnished to all officers of police below the 
rank of Inspector at the cost of the State. The Commission recommended 
that the arms should be of the lightest and most handy description, namely, 
a light smoothbore carbine with a bayonet, and a sword to be used as a 
side-arm and that the police should be thoroughly trained in the use of 
their arms but should never carry them except in the performance of any 
duty in which the carrying of their arms was prescribed. They should 
carry ordinarily only a baton or truncheon. The Commission laid down : 
"That the police should not be used as an agency for the record of any 
evidence, confession, inquest or the like, but a system of keeping faithfully, 
accurate, and minute diaries should be maintained. These diaries should 
specify, concisely, but in detail, all duties in which any police officer may 
have been engaged and every occurrence and their respective ranges. All 
police officers engaged in specific detective duties should keep an accurate 
and minute diary of every step taken, and every information obtained in 
following up the clue of evidence — such diaries should be police 
documents only, and be sent to the District Superintendent, but should be 
open to the inspection of the District Officer. 


"That the police be strictly forbidden by law, to take cognizance of 
or interfere with petty offences of any description or otherwise interfere 
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with the liberties or convenience of the people." Though the Calcutta 
Police was outside the purview of the Commission, their recommendations 
had profound impact on that body as well. The immediate effect of the 
recommendations of the Police Commission was the introduction of the 
Police Bill in the Legislative Council on 29th September 1860. The Bill 
was passed into Act V of 1861 and received the assent? of the Governor- 
General on 22nd March, 1861. The Calcutta Police and Calcutta Suburban 
Police are not governed by this Central Act, but West Bengal Police has 
adopted it. Section 46 of this Act has made it clear: "This Act shall not by 
its own operation take effect in any presidency, State or place. But the 
State Government by an order to be published in the Official Gazette may 
extend the whole or any part of this Act to any presidency, State or place, 
and the whole or such provision of this Act as shall be specified in such 
order shall thereupon take effect in such presidency, State or place." 


CALCUTTA SUBURBAN POLICE 


Colonel Bruce in his Report on the Police of the City of Calcutta 
dated 9th July 1864 had referred to the Suburban Police, which had been 
transferred from the 24-Parganas under Bengal Government letter No. 
296A dated 16th March 1856. First of all Howrah, on the right bank of 
the Hooghly, was also added, but on the organisation of the new 
Constabulary, the Howrah Police was transferred to the orders of the 
Inspector General of Police, Lower Provinces. There remained from 
Baranagore (above Cossipore) on the North, round to the Eastward, 
embracing Sealdah and Entally, down to below Garden Reach in the South; 
under the Commissioner of Police. This Suburban Tract was at the time 
excluded from the operation of both Act V of 1861 (the Constabulary 
Act) and Act XIII of 1856 (the Calcutta Police Act). Colonel Bruce 
presumed that "it remains under Regulation XX of 1817" and 
recommended that the "present existing organised Suburban Police should 
either be regularly appointed in the manner provided for, under Act XX 
of 1817, or else one or other of the two Police Acts (XIII of 1856 or V of 
1861)". The Calcutta Suburban Police (Act No. II of 1866 of the Bengal 
Council) 1866 was passed and received the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal's assent on Ist March 1866 and that of the Governor-General on 
the 14th of the same month and year. The Preamble to the Act stated: 
"Whereas it is expedient to exclude the Suburbs of the Town of Calcutta 
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from the general Police District of Bengal, and to make provision for the 
better regulation of the Police within the limits so excluded" Sections 
I, II & Ill are reproduced hereunder to explain the status of the Suburban 
Police: 


1 The Suburbs may be excluded from the general Police 
District : It shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
to exclude the Suburbs of the Town of Calcutta or any portion thereof, 
from the general Police District of the Provinces subject his control, 
and.the limits of the tract of country so excluded shall be defined in 
a Notification, to be published in the Calcutta Gazette, and the 
operation of this Act shall be confined to such limits. Provided that 
it shall be lawful for the said Lieutenant-Governor from time to time 
to alter such limits by such Notification as aforesaid. 


Il. A Police Force to be constituted for the Suburbs : For 
the Suburbs of the Town of Calcutta so defined as aforesaid there 
shall be a Police Force, which shall consist of such number of Officers 
and men and shall be otherwise constituted in such maner, as shall 
be from time to time ordered by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 


Ill. The Police Force to be under the control of the 
Commissioner of Police for Calcutta : The Police Force of the 
Suburbs of the Town of Calcutta shall be under the exclusive direction 
and control of the Commissioner of Police for the town of Calcutta, 
who may from time to time, subject to the approbation of the said 
Lieutenant-Governor, frame such orders and regulations as he shall 
deem expedient relative to the general government of the Force, the 
places of residence, the classification, rank, distribution and particular 
service of the several members thereof, their inspection, and the 
description of arms, accoutrements and other necessaries to be 
furnished to them, and all such other orders and regulations relative 
to the said Police Force as the said Commissioner shall from time to 
time deem expedient for preventing neglect or abuse, and for 
rendering such Force efficient in the discharge of all its duties." 


The Commissioner of Calcutta Police was also the appointing and 
disciplinary authority for the Suburban Police by Section IV of the same 
Act. As there is no definition of "Suburbs of Calcutta" in the Act, we are 
called upon the explain the phrase here. 
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The suburbs of Calcutta was created in 1814 by Regulation XIV of 
that year’ — "a regulation for forming the Zillah of the 24-Parganas into 
two distinct jurisdiction". By this Regulation it was declared that "one 
zillah was to be denominated the suburbs of Calcutta", and to consist of 
the thanas of Chitpore, Manicktollah, Tauzirhaut, Nowhazary, and Sulkea. 
But the area that came under the Calcutta Suburban Police Act was 
reorganized. The area formerly included in Calcutta was termed the "Old 
Town", while that recently amalgamated with it was known as the "added 
area". The Government Estate of Panchannagram formed the Suburbs of 
Calcutta for Police purpose and we may be allowed to recall the names of 
the 55 villages here before calling L.S.S.O'Malley and other authorities 
for our aid. 


PANCHANNAGRAM 


(List of villages acquired by the East India Company, 
after the capture of Calcutta in 1758, and incorporated 
with the city of Calcutta). 


1. Sinthee 19. Koochnan 
2. Cossipore 20. Duttabad 

3. Paikpara 21. Mullickabad 
4. Chitpur 22. Cooleah 

5. Tallah 23. Sealdah 

6. Beerpara 24. Beliaghata 
7. Kalidaha 25. Entally 

8. Dakhindari 26. Pagladanga 
9. Kankuria 27. Neemuchpota 
10. Noabad 28. Gobra 

ll. Belgachia 29. Tangra 

12. Ooltandanga 30. Topsia 

13. Bagmari 31. Tiljulla 

14. Gouriberh 32. Baniapooker 
15. Bahir Similiah 33. Kareya 

16. Narkeldanga 34. Chowbagah 
17. Soorah 35. Dullunda 
18. Kankurgachi 36. Sapgachee 
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37. Antobad 47. Chuckerberh 
38. Nonadanga 48. Bhowanipur 
39. Bondel-Oolooberia 49. Neejgram 
40. Beddeadanga 50. Beltola 
Bl “Koostes $1. Kalighat 
42. Purrannagar 

52. Monoharpur 


43. Ghoogoodanga 
53. Moodeali 
44. Serampur 


45. Ballygunge 54. Shahangar 
46. Gudsaha 55. Koykalee 


The suburbs of Calcutta were defined, as we have already explained 
in Chapter I, by Act XXI of 1857 (An Act to make provision for the order 
and good government of the suburbs of Calcutta and of the station of 
Howrah) as ; “The villages composing the Government Estate of 
Punchannogram, and all lands belonging to any other estate which are 
situate within the General limits of the said Government Estate : Garden 
Reach or Moocheekhola, Singeratee, Indree, Sonaie, Borrberiah, 
Rajahrampoor, Bhookylas, Dukhin Serepoor, Kidderpoor, Bykantpoor, 
Adee Ganga Chur, Ramchunderpoor, Ekbalpoor, Mominpoor, Balrampoor, 
Alleepoor, Jeeraut, Radhanuggur, Gopalnuggur, Doorgapoor, Chetlah, 
Jarool, Dowlutpoor, Sonadanga, Manjrat, Moyapoor, (and) Shurhurpoor’’. 
The suburbs were redefined in 1870 and again in 1877 for Police and 
municipal jurisdiction. (See Documents 14-18) 


O'Malley in his Bengal District Gazetteers: 24-Parganas (1914) has 
stated? : "The application of the term "Suburbs of Calcutta" has varied 
widely at different periods. By Act XX1 of 1857 the "suburbs" were defined 
to include all lands within the general limits of the Panchannagram estate, 
and they were further defined under the Bengal Municipal Act of 1876. 
They then included the present municipalities of Cossipur-Chitpur, 
Maniktala, Garden Reach, South Suburbs and Tollygunge, as well as so 
much of Calcutta as lies outside the limits of the 'Old Town’, which is 
bounded by Lower Circular Road and Tolly's Nullah. This unwieldly 
Municipality, which was known as the Suburban Municipality, was split 
up into four parts in 1889. The 'added area’ and 'Fringe Area Wards' were 
added to Calcutta, and the municipalities of Cossipur-Chitpur and 
Maniktala were created, the name of the Northern Suburban Municipality 
being at the same time changed to Baranagore. These deductions still left 
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the South Suburban Municipality of unmanageable size and accordingly, 
in 1897, the Garden Reach Municipality, and, in 1901, the Tollygunge 
Municipality, were separated from it. The constitution of the present South 
Suburban Municipality, therefore, dates from 1901". The Suburban 
Municipality (Bhowanipur-Kalighat area) has become part of history, but 
South Suburban Municipality (represented by Behala and adjacent areas) 
is still a separate entity. Baranagar was formerly a Dutch Settlement which 
the East India Company exchanged for some territory outside India. It is 
a Government Estate and is now a separate Municipality and does not fall 
under the 'Suburbs of Calcutta’ for Calcutta Police jurisdiction. 


In short, Cossipore, Chitpore, Manicktala, Ultandanga, Baliaghata, 
Phulbagan, Narkeldanga, Entally, Tangra, Beniapukur, Ballygunge, 
Gariahat, Bhowanipur, Tollygunge, Lake, Alipore, New Alipore, Karaya, 
Watgunge, Garden Reach, Ekbalpur and Taratala are included in the 
suburbs of Calcutta and Police Stations exist there. 


The Calcutta Suburban Police under the Calcutta Police | 
Commissioner may sound anachronistic, but Act II of 1866 was and is a 
necessary piece of legislation as the Suburbs are governed by different 
authorities for civil and criminal justice. The Suburbs of Calcutta under 
the Calcutta Suburban Police Act are part of the Alipore or Sadar Division. 
O'Malley!® has explained matters clearly thus: "The area known as the 
Suburbs of Calcutta, i.e., the (erstwhile) municipalities of Cossipur- 
Chitpur, Maniktala and Garden Reach, is geographically part of the Alipore 
or Sadar subdivision, but is classed separately, as it is treated as a distinct 
unit for census purposes, and its administration is, in several respects, 
different from that of the rest of the (24-Parganas) district. Police 
jurisdiction in the three towns is exercised by the Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta, and the police force is drawn from the Calcutta Police, while 
cases occurring within their limits are tried by Deputy Magistrates, 
subordinate to the District Magistrate of the 24-Parganas, who hold their 
Courts at Alipore and Sealdah. 


"For some administrative purposes the 'Added Area’ of Calcutta forms 
part of the district. This, it may be explained, is the portion of Calcutta 
lying east and south of the 'Old Town' (between the Circular Canal and 
Hooghly) and separated from it by the Circular Road. It includes seven 
entire wards, viz., Entally, Beniapukur, Ballygunge-Tollygunge, 
Bhawanipur, Alipore, Ikbalpur and Watganj (in which Kidderpore is 
situated), and also parts of four other wards which are known collectively 
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as the 'Fringe Area’. The latter is a strip of land lying between the Upper 
Circular Road and the Circular Canal, which forms part of Ward No. | 
(Shampukur), Ward No. 3 (Bartala), Ward No. 4 (Sukea Street), and Ward 
No. 9 (Muchipara) ; it is known as Ultadanga in Ward No. 1, as Maniktala 
in Ward No. 3, and as Baliaghata in Wards Nos. 4 and 9", 


"The 'Added Area’ forms part of the 24-Parganas for civil and criminal 
purposes, criminal cases arising within its limits being tried by the Police 
Courts at Sealdah and Alipore ; but for municipal and police purposes it 
is an integral part of Calcutta, for its municipal administration is entirely 
under the Corporation of Calcutta and police jurisdiction is exercised by 
the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta. It also belongs to the 24-Parganas 
for all revenue purposes except excise, i.e, its revenue administration 
except as regards excise, is under the District Officer. The tract east of 
Tolly’s Nullah and Lower Circular Road, which comprises Bhawanipur, 
Ballygunge and Entally, is included in the Panchannagram Government 
Estate, and to the east of Tolly's Nullah a considerable area is included in 
the Sahiban Bagicha Government Estate, the remainder being permanently 
settled estates belonging to private owners." 


The conditions in the Suburbs of Calcutta are different from the civil, 
administrative and judicial points of view and the inhabitants are per force 
required to depend upon the metropolis for their daily life. The police 
problems of the suburbs are not different from the city and therefore the 
Commissionerate system has proved eminently suited for the suburbs. 


CALCUTTA POLICE ACT, 1866 


Sir Cecil Beadon (Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal from 23rd April 
1862 to 22nd April 1867) provided the Calcutta Police with its present 
legal frame-work: in 1866, after bringing the Suburban Police under the 
Commissioner. The Calcutta Police Act (Bengal Act 4 of 1866) was an 
Act to amend and consolidate the provisions of the previous Acts (13 of 
1856 - for regulating the Police of the Towns of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay ; Act 48 of 1860 — to amend Act 13 of 1856). The Capital of 
British India had the smallest geographical area among the Presidency 
towns, but the largest population. The multi-ethnic composition of the 
population, concentration of the mills and factories in the city and suburbs, 
port-city, etc. gave Calcutta its peculiar police problems. All these were 
taken into consideration in the Calcutta Police Act of 1866 in its 103 
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Sections which we believe is the lengthiest Police Act in India. It is a 
comprehensive code in itself combining the Criminal Procedure and Penal 
Codes of India. The Commissioner of Police, the presiding deity of the 
Police force of Calcutta and its suburbs was given deputies for his 
assistance as he was also, at the same time, elevated to the Chairman of 
the Calcutta Municipal Corporation. We are to remember that the 
Governor-General/Viceroy of India, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
Inspector-General of Police of India, Inspector-General of Police of the 
Lower Provinces and other superior officers of the British Empire were 
all working from one and the same building, if we may say so, when the 
Commissioner of Police had the capital of British India under his 
administration as the Police Chief and Municipal Chairman. He was 
clothed with all possible statutory powers in the city and its suburbs. 


Commissioner's Powers : The administration of the Police in the 
town of Calcutta was vested in the Commissioner (section 4). Additional, 
Joint, Deputy, Additional Deputy or Assistant Commissioners of Police, 
were to be subordinate to the Commissioner and discharged such duties 
as assigned to them. The Commissioner was the appointing and disciplinary 
authority for all members of the subordinate ranks of the Police force (S. 
9B). The Commissioner of Police was not ordinarily to be a Magistrate 
unless appointed to that office by Government for special reasons. The 
Commissioner was a Justice of the Peace, but unless he was vested with 
the jurisdiction of a Magistrate, he was to act as a Justice only so far as 
was necessary for the preservation of the peace, the prevention of crime, 
and the detection, apprehension and detention of offenders in order to 
their being brought before a Magistrate of Police, and so far as may be 
necessary for the performance of the duties assigned to him by the law. 


Statutory Powers of the Commissioner!! : The Commissioner 
of Police, Calcutta, who is an ex-officio Additional Director 
General of Police independent of the Director General & 
Inspector General of Police, West Bengal, functions subject to 
the control of the Home (Police) Department of the State 
Government. As a statutory figure, he enjoys various legal 
powers, which are briefly enumerated below : 


1. In accordance with the provision laid down under Section 20 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1973, the Commissioner of 
Police, Calcutta, is appointed by the State Government as an 
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Executive Magistrate and he has been specially empowered by 
the State Government to promulgate prohibitory orders under 
Section 144 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1973. The same 
orders can also be rescinded and altered by him under Sub-section 
(5) of Section 144 of the Code. In the event of prosecution under 
Section 188 of the Indian Penal Code for violation of prohibitory 
orders promulgated by him, a complaint must be also be filed by 
the Commissioner of Police himself before the Court for taking 
cognizance of the fact. 


2. | The Commissioner of Police is the licensing authority in respect 
of eating houses, boarding houses, coffee houses, tea shops, sweet 
shops, cold drinks shops, etc. under Section 39 of the Calcutta 
Police Act and the corresponding Section 22 of the Calcutta 
Suburban Police Act. 


3. A 'No objection certificate’ from the Commissioner of Police 
under Section 36 of the Calcutta Police Act and corresponding 
Section 19 of the Calcutta Suburban Police Act is necessary 
for the issue of an Excise licence by the State Excise 
Department. 


4. The Commissioner of Police is the licensing authority in respect 
of road passes for animals under Section 66(1) of the Calcutta 
Police Act and Section 40 (1) of the Calcutta Suburban Police 
Act. 


5. | The Commissioner of Police is empowered to issue licences for 
processions with music in the city under Section 62(1) of the 
Calcutta Police Act and Section 39(1) of the Calcutta Suburban 
police Act. 


6. |The Commissioner of Police is the licensing authority for circus 
shows in the city under Section 5 of the Bengal Places of Public 
Amusement Act, 1933. 


7. Under Section 4 of the West Bengal Cinemas (Regulation Act, 
1954) read with the West Bengal Cinemas (Regulation of Public 
Exhibitions) Rules, 1956, the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, 
is empowered to grant or cancel licences for cinema houses in 
the city as well as of qualified cinema operators, as he is deemed 
to be a district Magistrate under Section 2(c) of the same Act. 
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8. Being a District Magistrate as defined in Section 2(d) of the Arms 
Act, the Commissioner of Police has the power to issue licences 
in respect of small and prohibited bore firearms. 


9. The Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, has been vested with 


powers to sanction prosecution of offences under the Arms Act, 
1959, as provided under Section 39 of the Act. 


10. The Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, is also the licensing 
authority under the Indian Explosives Act, 1884, for the sale and 
storage of fireworks up to 50 kg. For selling and storing fireworks 
beyond that quantity, a ‘No objection certificate! is required from 
the Commissioner of Police before a licence can be granted by 
the Controller of Explosives. 


11. The Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, is empowered to hold 
enquiries into accidents caused by explosives resulting in the 
loss of human life, as laid down under Section 9 of the Indian 
Explosives Act, 1884. 


12, Under Rule 5 of the Poisons Rules, as framed under the Poisons 
Act, 1919, the Commissioner is the appellate authority with regard 
to the withdrawal, cancellation or revocation of a licence granted 
under the said Act by the Deputy Commissioner of Police, 
Headquarters. 

The origin of the Calcutta Police Commissioner goes back to the 
days of the British settlement in Sutanati on August 24, 1690. The 
acquisition of the Zamindari of Sutanati, Gobindapur and Kalkatah (1698), 
free tenure of Calcutta (1757) and 24-Parganas etc. gave the Company's 
Zamindar an authority independent of the Nawab Nazim of Bengal or the 
effete Mogul Emperor. The British built their Empire in Asia waging wars 
and conquests from Calcutta and the Police Chief of the city, therefore, 
had to play his role effectively. The Kotwal became the Superintendent of 
Police in due course and the Chief Magistrate became the Commissioner 
of Police in 1856 adding the office of the Chairman of the Municipal 
Corporation to him ten years later. The growth of Calcutta as a great 
commercial, intellectual and cultural centre was due to the preservation 
of peace by the Commissioner of Police as the inhabitants were left free 
to pursue their avocations. 


The evolution of th. Commissionerate system in Calcutta is better 
explained by Gourlay!? in his Contribution and let us read what he wrote 
in 1916. 
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“In the suburbs (i.e., without the city boundaries) crime is dealt with 
by the District Magistrate of Alipur or of Hooghly, as the case might be. 
In 1800, to meet the difficulty the Justices who formed the Courts of 
Quarter Sessions for the town of Calcutta were given the powers of a 
Magistrate within the 24-Parganas district and the parts of the other 
adjacent districts within a distance of 20 miles round Calcutta. The result 
of this was virtually to increase the police jurisdiction of Calcutta by 
including within its area the suburbs within a circle of 20 miles' radius, 
but the jurisdiction of the Magistrate still continued concurrently with 
that of the Justices. 


“The body entrusted with the duties of watch and ward in Calcutta 
was gradually developing into a city Police force and was coming into 
contact with the professional crime which had at this time, through the 
failure of the thanadari police to cope with some of the functions of the 
old Zamindari police, spread throughout the districts. The necessity for 
some central police authority in the province was felt — some authority 
which could co-ordinate’ the work of the City Police, -the 24 Parganas 
Police and the thanadari police. The words of the preamble to Regulation 
X of 1808 explain the situation. 


“Under the system of police established in the provinces subject to 
the presidency of Fort William, the zillah and city magistrates, with the 
police officers and other persons acting under them respectively, have 
exclusive authority, in all matters of police within their several 
jurisdictions, except in particular cases wherein a concurrent authority is 
specially sanctioned, and with a local exception to the Twenty-four 
Pergunnahs and parts of the adjacent districts in the vicinity of Calcutta 
in which the Justices of the Peace for that city have been vested with the 
powers of magistrates, as stated in the preamble to Regulation VII of 
1806. It is, however, consistent with the practice of other Governments, 
that judicious and well-concerted measures should occasionally be adopted 
from the capital, in addition to the local administration of the police, for 
the apprehension of public offenders, and for the maintenance of general 
order and tranquillity throughout the country. By concentrating information 
obtainable from different parts of the country in a particular office at the 
presidency, a successful plan of operations may be devised and executed 
when the efforts of the local officers would be unavailing. Information 
and measures conducive to the’discovery and seizure of the gangs of 
dacoits, which still continue to infest many of the zillahs in the province 
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of Bengal, may especially be promoted by the appointment of a 
Superintendent of the Police. A power vested in this officer to act in concert 
with the zillah and city magistrates, or independently of them, as 
circumstances shall direct, may also be usefully employed in the detection 
and apprehension of persons charged with, or suspected of other public 
offences; and to promote this object, it is expedient that he should be one 
of the Justices of the Peace for the presidency.” 


“Under Section II of Regulation X of 1808 a covenanted servant of 
the Company was therefore appointed as Superintendent of the Police 
and he was given powers of a Justice of the Peace in Calcutta, of a 
Magistrate of the 24-Parganas, and in certain matters connected with the 
arrest of offenders a concurrent jurisdiction with all the District Magistrates 
in Bengal (and later in Bihar but not in Orissa) and the City Magistrates 
in Dacca and in Murshidabad. This officer and his staff formed a primitive 
Criminal Investigation Department of the Province, and the system 
continued upto 1837, when the Criminal Investigation Department was 
decentralised and the powers of the Superintendent of the Police entrusted 
to the new Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit. 


“The relations at this time (1808) between the Calcutta and Bengal 
Police forces were as follows :- 


(1) The Calcutta force were solely responsible for the peace of the 
town area ; but they could arrest offenders within a circle of 20 miles 
round Calcutta and could take any steps they pleased for the 
prevention and detection of crime within this suburban area. 


(2) The District Police were responsible for the peace of the 
suburban area, but they had no authority to follow and arrest criminals 
within the city boundaries. 


(3) There was a Criminal Investigation Officer, with headquarters 
in Calcutta, who had extensive powers within the city and throughout 
Bengal. 


Ihave not been able to trace the development of the jurisdiction 
of the Justices in the suburban area. Probably the policing of the city 
itself was more than enough for the small police force under the 
Justices and their extra-territorial work was confined to following 
and arresting persons who were suspected of committing crime within 
the city. From 1837 - when the Criminal Investigation Officer was 
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abolished — the two forces appear to have worked independently 
(Halliday's Minute). 


“In accordance with the recommendations of the Committee 
of 1845 the Government reorganised Calcutta City Magistracy. Two 
additional stipendiary Magistrates were appointed and the Chief 
Magistrate's duties were defined and included for the most part the 
duties now performed by the Commissioner of Police. The 
Superintendent of Police was indirectly in charge of the force and 
saw to the execution of the Chief Magistrate's orders. By the Act of 
1856 police duties were completely severed from those of the 
Magistrates and a Commissioner of Police on the London model 
was appointed. 


“In 1864 the Commissioner of Police became Chairman of the 
Justices and a Deputy Commissioner of Police was appointed for 
the management of the force”. 


As the Report of Lieutenant-Colonel H. Bruce, C.B., Inspector 
General of Police in India dated 9th July 1864 and the Minute of Sir John 
Strachey, Sanitary Commissioner of Bengal dated Sth March 1864, cleared 
the hurdles for the amalgamation of the offices of the Commissioner of 
Police and the Chairman of the Municipal Corporation in the hands of the 
Police Chief, we should read the Report in full. 
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REPORT ON THE POLICE OF THE CITY OF CALCUTTA 
and Suburbs including the Salt Preventive Establishment 
and the Police of the Port. 


. 
Lieutenant-Colonel H. Bruce, C.B., 
Inspector General of Police in India. 


(Calcutta : L.C. Bose & Co., Stanhope Press, 182, Bow Bazar Road, 1864, 31 + 2 pages.) 


0) No. 262 


From 
Lieutenant Col. H. Bruce, C.B., 
Inspector General of Police in India. 


To 
The Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 


Dated Fort William, the 9th July 1864. 
Sir, 
Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, No. 393 T 
dated Darjeeling 31st May 1864, (Judicial) requesting me to report upon 
the present state of the Calcutta Police. 


Tn compliance with this request I have now the honor to report as 
follows. 


2. It is known doubtless, to His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor that 
the jurisdiction of the Calcutta Metropolitan Police has remained 
unchanged for three quarters of a century. The nature and the character of 
the Police has been subjected to various changes, but the limits within 
which it works have remained the same. Two years ago the Suburban 
Police was, it is true, placed under the Commissioner of Police ; but this 
is a distinct force, it is not even under the Metropolitan Police law. 


It was deemed advisable to extend the control of the Commissioner 
of Police to a distance of about 1/3rd of the way towards Barrackpore in 
the North, the Saltwater Lake to the East, and beyond Garden-reach to the 
South. At one time too, Howrah was included, but this has been re- 
transferred to the Bengal Police, and the River Hooghly at present forms 
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the boundary to the West. These tracts were not therefore brought under 
Act V of 1861 (for the Regulation of the Mofussil Police) and the Police 
within them were [2] merely transferred from the District authorities to 
the control of the Commissioner of Police ; they are quite a distinct and 
separate force, and will be separately treated of, at the end of this Report. 

3. It may be useful in the first place to compare the Police forces of 
the three Presidency cities employed within the original jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court in each case. 

Calcutta] Bombay] Madras 


1. Com jioner and other Superintending 

Agency. 36,000] 48,785] 30,00 
2. Commissioner, Permanent and Temporary, 

Office Establishment, contingencies, &c. 17,124] 20,492] 12,219 
3. Rent of Police Offices, House rent, &c. 25,000] 20,352 1,428 
4. Printing charges and Stationery 500 600 0 
5. Rewards or Secret service 2,000) 0} 2,100 
6. Lighting Lamps, Advertising, Conveyance 

allowance to Police and other items. 5,140] 1,536 1,620 
7. Police Hospital 5,000) 2,456 0 
8. Executive Foot Police force from 

Superintendents or Inspectors downwards 

including Horse allowance to above ranks. | 2,06,271) 1,41,772] 1,01,302 
9. Clothing for above 0 Oo} 11,189 
10. Mounted Police and all expenses connected 

with them 3,500} 38.354] 48.980 
11. Marine Police and all expenses connected 

with them. 7,376| 16,896] 34,639 


12. Guard and orderly duties, extra Police under 
such as Mint, House of Correction, at the 
Residencies or Members of Council or High 
Court Judges, &c. 26,403] 15,889 2,281 

Total Rs. | 3,34,314] 3,07,132| 2,45,758 
The following were not included in the 
above, because as they have already been 
transferred to other heads in Calcutta and 
Madras, they are no longer common to all. 
Item No. | should be transferred to FIX 
(Miscellaneous) and Nos. 2, 3 and 4 to Fill 


(Law and Justice). 
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1. Fire Engine Establishment 8,544 
2. Second Senior Magistrate 15,600 
3. 3rd ditto ditto 12,000 
4. 4 Interpreters for Magistrates 4,800 


Total sums shewn in Budget Estimate 
for 1864-65 


Deduct Receipts from Local Funds 
or Municipal Contributions 


Cost to the General Revenue, per annum Rs. 


Calcutta 


3,34,314 


0) 
3,34,314 


Bombay 


40,944* 


3,48,076| 


81,600 


2,66,476| 
40,944* 
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Madras 


2,45,758 


0 
2,45,758 


2,25,532 


4. But in order to show clearly the number of men upon each specific 
class of duties, I have thrown the figures (all being taken from the Budget 


estimate for 1864-65) into another form. 


GB) 

Commissioner of Police 

Deputy Commissioner of Police 

Assistant Commissioner of Police 

Clerks in the Office of above 

Servants — ditto — ditto 
Executive Police 

Superintendents 


Inspectors or Sergeants ranging between 150 and 
70 Rs. per month or Native Comdt. 


Sergeants, Duffadars, Overseers, Darogahs, 
Jamadars, ranging between 50 and 20 


Havildars, Corporals, Naiques, Duffadars, 
Wordee Major, ranging between 16 and 9. 


European Constables Rs. 60 to 50 
Native ditto 

Mounted Police 
Superintendents above 350 per month 


Inspectors at 90 
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Calcutta 


Bombay| Madras 
1 1 

1 | 

1 0 

7 8 

27 8 

0 0 

19) iW 

30) 21 

204 109 

3 14 

688, 587 

0 1 
ee |) eS 
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(Contd.) Calcutta} Bombay| Madras 
Mounted Police 
Native Sergeants, Jamadars, Corporals, Duffadars vi) 5 8 
European Constables 0) 16) 0 
Native — ditto 6 25) 40 
Marine Police 
Superintendents 0 0 1 
Ditto — ditto at Rs. 500 0 1 0 
Inspectors 0 1 2 
Clerks 0} 1 2 
Sergeants 0 5 0 
Jamadars and Havildars 0} 5 0 
Guards 24 49) 180 
Crew of Boats and Servants 92) 0 55 
1,612 1,096 1,050 
Guards supplied to other Departments 
Constables 25 0 i} 
Duffadars, Naiques, Peons, &c. 0} 0 42 
Additional Force to perform the duties of Military 183! 0 0 
Guard 
TOTAL 0 42 


5. The impression is generally prevalent, that the Calcutta Police was 
considerably agumented at the time of the Mutiny, and has not been again 
fully reduced. This is a mistake. The Native portion of the force — 
performing the Executive Police Duties — is lower now than it was in 
1856, owing to a reduction of 80 Constables made in order to improve the 
position of the rest without incurring additional expense ; and the Reserve 
force was diminished in order to meet, to some extent, the augmentation 
to the European element rendered necessary in consequence of the great 
accession of a rough floating European population generally expressed as 
"Loafers". 


[4]6. I give below a Comparative Statement of the Calcutta executive 
Police force as it stood on Ist May 1856, and as it now stands — likewise 
a Comparative Statement of the Military of the line, and Military Police, 
relieved since since 1861 by the Calcutta Police. 
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AS STOOD ON Ist May, 1856 


1 Chief Magistrate of Police 2,500 
2 Assistant to ditto 600 
3,100 
Executive Police 
Europeans 
3 Superintendents, | at 350 950 
and 2 at 300 
6 Ist Class Inspectors at 150 900 
12 2nd Ditto ditto at 125 1,500 
12 3rd Ditto at 100 1,200 
10 Town Sergeants at 50 500 
3 5,050 
Natives 
9 Darogahs at 50 450 
3 Ist Class Sergeants at 30 90 
13 2nd Ditto at 25 325 
20 3rd Ditto at 20 400 
1 Jamadar of Summon's Peons 16 
3 Ist class Corporals at 16 48 
13 2nd Ditto at 12 158 
20 3rd Ditto at 10 200 
350 Constables at 7 2,450 
1043 Ditto at 6 6,258 
TAS 10,393 
River Police 
1 Officer's personal allowance 50 
2 Sircars at 8 16 
10 Peons at 6 60 
12 Manjees 70 
92 Dandees 396 
17_ 392 
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AS NOW (1864) STANDS 
1 Commissioner of Police 2,500 
1 Personal Allowance 500 
Se 
Executive Police 
Europeans 
3 Superintendents, | at 400, 
1 at 350 and | at 300 1,050 
6 Ist Class Inspectors at 150 900 
12 2nd ditto at 125 1,500 
12 3rd ditto at 100 1,200 
10 Town Sergeants at 50 500 
25 Constables at 50 1,250 
68 6500" 
Natives 
9 Darogahs at 50 450 
3 Ist class Sergeants at 30 90 
13 2nd ditto at 25 325 
20 3rd ditto at 20 400 
1 Jamadar of Summon’s Peons 16 
3 Ist class Corporals at 16 48 
13 2nd ditto at 12 155 
20 3rd ditto at 10 200 
80 Ist Class Constables at 8 640 
670 2nd ditto at 7 4,690 
563 3rd ditto at 6 3,378 
1,395 10,393 
River Police 
2 Sircars at 8 16 
10 Peons at 6 60 
12 Manjees 70 
92 Dandees 296 
116 542 
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Mounted Police 


6 Sowars at 10 60 
6 Syces at 4 24 
12 84 
Lock up 
| Jamadar 20 
1 Naib 8 
8 Burkundazes at 6 __ 48 
0 36 
Female Lock up 
1 Mehtranee 5 
1,660 Rs. 19,300. 
[5] Military Guards & Troops of 
the Line. 

5 Native Officers 210 
44 Ditto Non-Commissioned 

Officers 1,208 
310 Rank and File 2,114 
14 Departmental Establishment 82 
| Jamadar 8 
60 Sepahees at 8 480 
| Sirdar Chowkeedar at 6 6 
12 Chowkeedars at 5 60 
441 Rs. 4,168 


‘AS NOW (1864) STANDS 
Mounted Police 
6 Sowars at 60 60 
8 Syces at 5 40 
cm T1007 
Lock up 
1 Jamadar 20 
1 Naib 
8 Burkundazes at 6 48 
20 “6 
Female Lock up 
1 Mehtranee 5 
7,605 Rs. 20,480 
Police Guards Supplied to other Depts. 
Europeans 
2 2nd Class Inspectors at 125 250 
1 3rd Ditto — ditto at 100 100 
Natives 
1 2nd Class Sergeant at 25 25 
4 3rd Class ditto at 20 80 
3 Ist Ditto Corporals at16 48 
6 2nd Ditto — ditto at 12 72 
2 3rd Ditto — ditto at 10 20 
10 Ist Ditto Constables at 8 80 
107 2nd Ditto — ditto at 7 749 
157 3rd Ditto — ditto at 6 942 
293 Rs. 2,366, 


7. It has also been observed that, as compared with the other 
Presidency cities, Calcutta has an excessive Police, and in support of this 
view, the areas have been often quoted. 


There can be no doubt that the city of Calcutta has but one fourth of 
the area of the city of Madras, and one-third of that of Bombay; the present 
population of all three cities is supposed to be pretty nearly equal, viz. 


about 600,000 to 700,000. 
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8. But in so far as my experience goes, this is not an argument against, 
but rather in favor of, larger numbers in reference to a Police force. It is 
well known that the closer large masses of people may be packed, the 
greater the amount of Police supervision rendered necessary, and in proof 
of this view I would represent that the great bulk of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta are actually contained within little over one-half of the assigned 
area — viz. within not 7.804 square miles, but within about 3% square 
miles. 


9. Now the Chowringhee quarter is well known to all residents in 
Calcutta. Taking the following boundaries — North, Dhurrumtollah — South, 
Lower Circular Road — East, Lower Circular Road — West, River Hooghly, 
I find that the area is slightly over 3’ square miles or one-half of the 
whole area, and the number of Policemen of all classes employed within 
those limits is at present 366 against 932 in the other half which contains 
the native and densely inhabited quarter of the city. I think for the most 
part the inhabitants within the limits comprised within Dhurrumtollah, 
the Lower Circular Road, the [6] River Hooghly &c., are as closely packed 
as the inhabitants in parts of Madras or Bombay within the Supreme Court 
jurisdiction. I do not think therefore the area test is a sound one, nor do I 
perceive that the Police of Calcutta is redundant, as it has been represented 
to be upon such tests. 


10. If crime be pointed out, it will be found that even this can not 
fairly be brought forward as an argument against Calcutta ; for I find that 


No. of persons apprehended and sent before the Magistrates 
| 1860-61 | 1861-62 1862-63 1863-64 


Calcutta 18,561 16,662 17,825 22,184 


Bombay 21,893 21,623 _ _ 
Madras 25,626 24,282 29,768 — 


Note. The above is compiled from all returns available in the Home Office. 


hitherto the Calcutta Police have taken no very active part in the 
Conservancy of the town ; whereas a large portion of the cases in Bombay 
and Madras sent before the Magistrates will, I think, be found to be 
Conservancy cases, and hence the disparity. It has very lately been tested 
by experience that the least extra pressure upon the Police of Calcutta 
will produce from 3 to 4,000 Conservancy cases per month to be sent 
before the Magistrates; but it is very undesirable to exercise this pressure, 
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at any rate, until adequate public conveniences are erected, and the people 
have no excuse for resort to the thoroughfares and drains. 


11. As matters now stand, the people have hardly any option, and every 
man almost, might be arrested once or often daily, for defying the 
Conservancy laws. But when a sufficiency of proper necessaries are 
constructed, some of the Police strength may fairly be put forth, to repress 
the abominable nuisances, under which we so painfully suffer, — as well 
as to enforce the general cleanliness of private premises and public drains. 


12, The Salt Preventive and River Police of the city of Calcutta : 
The next point to notice is the Salt Preventive and River Police ; but before 
discussing these establishments, it may be useful to describe the nature of 
the duties devolving upon the two branches. 


Upon the suppression of the appointment of Controller of Salt 
Chowkeys last July, the Salt Preventive forces of the Mofussil were 
transferred to the Inspector General of Police, whilst those within the 
limits of Calcutta, were handed over to the Commissioner of Police. [7] 
This branch is now controlled by a Superintendent of Calcutta Salt 
Chowkeys under the general direction of Mr. Wauchope. 


13. As there is great diversity of opinion existing, regarding the duties, 
and general utility, of the present Salt Preventive Service, I will describe 
the process of watch and guard from the beginning. 


All the establishments watching the local manufacturing operations 
are now under the Inspector General of Police, Lower Provinces, and the 
city of Calcutta establishments are entirely for the observation of Salt 
ships. 

14. When a vessel laden with Salt enters the River Hooghly, she is 
bound to carry a certain flag, (and the Pilot is answerable that she does 
so) indicating the nature of her cargo. The Pilot establishment is responsible 
for the safe arrival of the Salt contained in the vessel at Diamond Harbour, 
where she is at once boarded by two Preventive Officers from the Custom 
House who remain on board until the whole of the Salt is discharged. 
These Officers are Custom House Officers and not Policemen. 


15. The vessel once at her moorings in the port of Calcutta, the great 
object is of course to get her cleared as quickly as possible. So much so, 
that occasionally the consignees are willing to take payment for a less 
quantity of Salt than the ship contains, as an inducement to a prompt 
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purchase and brisk discharge, in order that the vessel may be ready to 
reload at as early a date as possible. 


16. The process observed, is for purchasers of Salt to lodge the sum 
required to defray the Govt. duty at the Custom House, taking a receipt 
for the amount. This receipt, together with a written application signed by 
both Buyer and Seller, specifying the name of the ship from which the 
Salt has been purchased, and the route by which it is to be conveyed, is 
submitted to the Board of Revenue. The Board of Revenue then issue a 
Rowannah for the quantity of Salt for which the duty has been lodged at 
the Custom House. [8] This Rowannah is the authority for the Preventive 
Officer on board the ship to pass the Salt. Intimation is simultaneously 
sent from the Collector of Customs, to the Superintendent of Salt 
Chowkeys, and now the action of the Salt Preventive Police commences. 


17. The Superintendent of Salt Chowkeys has a large staff of "hangers 
on" who for the most part receive pay only for the number of days they 
are actually employed, and this at a rate never exceeding 6 Rupees a month, 
These people are called Kyals (weighmen) and Tippanovises (Tally 
keepers). The Kyals are supervised by a head man who has a separate 
office, called the Chuppadaree Office, in the Customs Department ; he 
holds charge of all the scales to be sent on board the Salt ships. His pay is 
Rupees 25 per month, but his office is believed to be worth, perhaps twenty 
times, as much. 


18. From the above-named establishments, one or more individuals of 
each class, are detached to the ship on the receipt of the notification from 
the Custom House above referred to. The duty of the former is to weigh 
the Salt, and of the latter to keep a Tally and to be in reality a check upon 
the Custom House Preventive Officers, (whose salaries range from 100 to 
200 per month) in order that more than the quantity of Salt specified in 
the Custom House Order or Rowannah, shall not pass over the ship's side. 


19. I should here mention that the Collector of Customs has 12 
permanent weighmen, six of whom work under the Superintendent of 
Salt Chowkeys by rotation ; but as there are sometimes many Salt ships 
discharging from both sides, I may say practically the weighmen are merely 
taken on as required. 


Seeing that every maund of Salt which escapes the vigilance of the 
Custom House authorities, is a clear gain of Rs. 3-4 to somebody; it can 
easily be perceived that the temptations to the "Kyals" and "Tippanovises" 
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is tremendous; and seeing that most of these men are not even permanent 
servants, that none of them receive more than six Rs. per month, and that 
the whole of them take employment, I may safely say, on account of the 
perquisites which it is well known they receive, the efforts towards cheating 
can, under [9] such circumstances, be well imagined ; and so far from 
their being really a check on the Custom House Preventive Officers, the 
inducement would appear to be rather towards tempting them. These latter 
are subordinate to a well-paid Superintending Agency of their own, which 
is required to go on board ship, and supervise them, at least once daily. 


20. When the quantity of Salt covered by the Rowannah is discharged, 
an endorsement is made upon the Rowannah by the Custom House Officer, 
and repeated in the Bengalee character by the Tippanovise, who likewise 
impresses the Salt accumulated in the boat, with an "Adul" (a large stamp 
supplied from the office of the Superintendent of Salt Chowkeys) after 
which operation, the laden boat or barge, is allowed to leave the ship. 


21. On shore there is what is called a Pass Darogah, under the 
Superintendent of Salt Chowkeys (salary 50 Rs. per month) who, with a 
small boat and two peons, is stationed at Hatkhola. His duty is to watch 
all the Salt-lighters as they approach the shore from the ships, to verify 
the quantity of Salt (as best he may) in the lighter, barge, or boat, according 
to the Rowannah, and to endorse it to this effect. 


This examination can only be nominal, but as the Darogah has the 
power practically of causing detention, delay, loss, and annoyance in many 
ways, he is well known to receive bribes if not to delay, at least to 
accelerate, the passing of the boats. 


22. Then if the Salt is to be conveyed away from Calcutta by water or 
by Rail, it has to be verified in a similar manner by other Pass Darogahs 
(now under the new Constabulary) at the different Railway Stations. If 
proceeding down or up the Hooghly or through the canals and passages to 
the Eastward, it would be arrested by several of these Pass Darogahs 
(under the new Constabulary) in succession upon every possible route; 
all of whom, it is believed, used to act in the manner above described as 
the practice at the Hatkhola Station. 


[10] 23. The above description applies only to duty-paid Salt, but it often 
happens that the consignees or owners may be unable or unwilling to sell 
off the Sait; in that case an application is made to the Collector of Customs 
for leave to bond it under Act VI of 1863. Upon this application, a Bond 
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is enteredinto on stamped paper, by the consignees, to sell off the Salt 
within a specified period, and the Collector of Customs then directs it to 
be weighed out of the ship in the presence of his Preventive Officers, the 
Kyals, and Tippanovises. 


This Salt is now taken direct to the Golahs under the responsibility 
of the Consignees, who are obliged to account for the same quantity, less 
a per centage for dryage. It is stored in these Golahs, under the 
Superintendence of Officers directly under the Board of Revenue; the 
sales from the Golahs being supervised by an Amlah appointed by those 
Officers, But the course described relating to the Pass Darogahs, comes 
in to full force when the duty for the Salt is once paid on its being sold off 
at the expiration of the period specified in the Bond, which period is only 
renewable by the Board of Revenue. 


24. There now remains to be described the process followed when the 
duty-paid Salt remains in Calcutta for retail sale. 


Having left the hands of the Pass Darogah before described, it is 
conveyed into Golahs, the Rowannahs being taken to an Officer called 
"Chokey Head Mohurrir" (salary Rs. 15 per month) subordinate to the 
Superintendent of Salt Chowkeys, for registry by him in a book, in which 
is kept an account of all the Salt imported into, and retailed within, the 
city of Calcutta. 


The Salt-owners are required to record daily on the back of the above 
Rowannahs the retail sales effected by them. 


As any quantity of Salt above 10 seers cannot be legally retailed in 
Calcutta without a Pass, the Chowkey Head Mohurrir above referred to, 
issues from his office (which consists of 12 Mohurrirs on salaries ranging, 
from Rs. 10 to 6 per month), documents called "Char Chitties" [11] for 
the protection of Salt for consumption within the city. But when Salt should 
happen to be required for retail beyond the City limits, then a document 
called an "Atraffee Rowannah", bearing the seal and signature of the Board 
of Revenue, is granted by the above Mohurrir, for which a fee of 4 annas 
is charged on account of Government. 


25. Those who read this Report can judge of how much besides is 
likely to change hands before the complicated issue of these complicated 
documents are arranged to the satisfaction of all parties, albeit the Salt 
paid the whole of the Government duty before it left the ship! Retailed 
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sales of Salt have to be recorded on the back of the""Atraffee Rowannahs" 
as well as upon the back of the "Char Chitties". 


Rowannahs, Atraffee Rowannahs, and Char Chitties, must all be 
delivered up to the Chowkey Head Mohurrir at, or before, the expiry of 
the term for which they are orginally issued, under stipulated penalties; 
the two former being transmitted through the Superintendent of Salt 
Chowkeys to the Board of Revenue. 


26. Now when it is considered that all this Salt has, as before said, 
paid once and for all, the full Government duty before discharge from the 
ship, that it is intended for the consumption of the whole of Calcutta, that 
every ounce of Salt retailed by the petty shopkeepers must be carefully 
recorded upon the above documents under a penalty of Rs. 5 per maund, 
that even a day's delay in the delivery up of the documents, exposes the 
seller to a further penalty of one or more rupee, that at any period of those 
transactions, any Salt Preventive Officer has the right of entry and 
examination of any shop retailing Salt. When, I say all these things are 
considered, it seems almost marvellous that the Salt trade has not altogether 
collapsed long ago. But I have yet more to describe. There is a special 
Patrol Force, consisting of a Darogah on Rs. 80, 6 Jamadars on Rs. 8 
each, and 50 or 60 Chuprassies on Rs. 5 each (and a guard boat) who are 
supposed generally to keep their eyes and ears open, whether on the banks 
of the river, in the vicinity of the shipping, or near the Salt Golahs and 
Salt-retail ships. 


[12]27. No mention is made in the new Salt law (which received the assent 
of His Excellency the Viceroy on the 24th May, Act VII. of 1864), not yet 
however promulgated by the Bengal Government, of endorsements at the 
Pass (Darogahs) Stations, of "Atraffee Rowannahs" or "Char Chitties", 
and it is indeed to be hoped that these useless worrying Checks may 
altogether cease. 


28. Opinions vary considerably as to the necessity for all the above 
described "checks", some people maintaining that they are indispensable, 
other that they are absolutely worthsless. But all, whether in favor of, or 
opposed to, the existing system agree, that the smuggling of Salt in Calcutta 
can, in the first instance, only be accomplished in three ways. 

Ist. In giving excess deliveries over the ships side under a Rowannah. 


2nd. Smuggling from the ship, without any document whatever. 
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3rd. Thefts by Coolies discharging Cargo, by the Crew, or by others. 


Now it is quite clear that in every case the Salt must be got out of the 
ship, it is to the ship therefore, and not to the Golahs, or retail shops, that 
we should, in my opinion, look. 


29. Inthe first case given above, it would be necessary that there should 
be three parties to the fraud on the Revenue, viz., the Preventive Officers, 
the Kyal, and the Buyer. 


In the second case the Consignee and Captain of the ship must also 
be parties with the Preventive Officers and Kyals. But in the third case 
the thefts may occur without any body but the thieves themselves being 
concerned. 


30. The precautions I would suggest are as follows. I believe they would 
be found quite adequate, and in this opinion, Mr. Wauchope [13], the 
Commissioner of Police, Mr. Crawford, the Collector of Customs, and 
Baboo Juggodishnath Roy, the Superintendent of Salt Chowkeys, quite 
agree. Mr, Schalch, the Chairman of Justices thinks my place of confining 
the supervision and check almost entirely to the ships good; sees no 
objection to the amalgamation of the Salt Preventive Police and River 
Police, and anticipates great good from the proposed increase to the River 
Force. 


Ist. — Abolish the Superintendent of Calcutta Salt Chowkeys, the Pass 
Darogahs, and Establishment, and the Chowkey Establishment; do away 
with all vernacular writing, and transfer that portion of the office establishment 
of the Superintendent of Salt Chowkey, which it may be necessary to retain 
(viz, 1. English writer at Rs. 30) to the Commissioner of Police. 


3rd — *Abolish the Chuppadaree and Tippanovises establishments 
and likewise the Adul or stamping of the Salt, discharged. 


4th. — Improve the pay and position of the Kyals (weighmen) and 
maintain a sufficient permanent establishment under the Collector of 
Customs. 


Sth. - There should never be less than two Customs Preventive 
Officers on board each Salt ship ; they should be invariably men of the 
permanent establishment, and, if necessary, the present position of the 
establishment might be improved. 


* There is no serial number "2nd" in the original. 
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6th. — The Customs Preventive Officers on board the Salt ships should 
keep a daily Register of Salt discharged, noting the Rowannahs under 
which the discharges were made. This Register should be open to the 
Inspection of certain (defined) Police Officers at all times. When deliveries 
cannot be completed into a single boat, or when the whole quantity 
specified in a Rowannah is not delivered at one time, the Customs 
Preventive Officers should issue certificates at the end of the day, to cover 
each portion delivered over the ship's side, in order that the Police may be 
able to satisfy themselves that any portion they may happen fall in with, 
belongs to a certain Rowannah. 


[14] 7th. - Coolies and others, leaving the Salt ships should be searched 
by the Police in the same manner as is done at Mints, Dockyards, &c. The 
Custom House Preventive Officers cannot, without assistance, fulfil the 
last proposition. | propose therefore that it shall be a part of the duty of 
the River Police, to put a detachment of Policemen on board of each Salt 
ship as she enters the port of Calcutta, and these men or corresponding 
reliefs from the Calcutta Police reserve, shall remain on board as long as 
the Customs Preventive Officers. They should be under the general 
direction and control of these officers on board ship, but responsible to 
the constituted authorities for acting in accordance with the law, and 
answerable to their own department in the same manner as the rest of the 
Police force. Their own Officers should of course frequently inspect them 
whilst on board ship. 


8th. — If a double check be still thought necessary, two Inspectors, or 
other Police Officers of rank might be stationed — having two guard boats 
attached — on the banks of the river, one at the North and the other at the 
South of Calcutta, to replace the present Pass Darogahs. Their duty would 
be to examine passing Salt boats and to collect the Rowannahs: But if 
these men are established at all, they should be men of position on liberal 
salaries, of | should say, not less than from 300 to 400 Rs. per month 
each, and if established, then some of the successive Pass Stations under 
the Constabulary Police on the river Hooghly and along the Canal passages 
might be suppressed. 


32. It is to be understood that I have only entered upon the Calcutta 
Salt Preventive establishment, in the description above given. Beyond 
the city jurisdiction, effective arrangements are in force under the Inspector 
General and Mofussil Police. 
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33. River Police : The River Police of the port of Calcutta has remained 
unchanged for many years and was placed on its present footing when the 
trade of the port was much smaller, the shipping not so numerous, and all 
articles of consumption much cheaper. It has now become an effete 
ineffective institution. 


34. The proposals now submitted, embrace an establishment for the 
Police Salt Preventive service, framed in accordance with the [15] seven 
propositions I have above made, and for an efficient River Police service 
combined. The duties of this combined establishment will be to watch for 
the Salt ships and to put parties of Police on board of each, and generally 
to prevent smuggling. Besides the above, their regular duties are at present 
and would continue to be, for the prevention and detection of crime afloat, 
and to assist generally in the Conservancy of the River. 


35. General Remarks regarding the proposed constitution of the 
land Police force of Calcutta : At the end of this Report will be found a 
general Comparative Statement of the present and proposed number and 
cost of the whole Police force. Mr. Wauchope has agreed to it, indeed he 
has expressed his opinion that the proposed force, though somewhat 
reduced in numbers, will be even more efficient than the present one, 
owing to the improved rates of pay allowed. It must however, be understood 
that my proposals for improved salaries, and reduction in numbers, must 
stand or fall together. It will not be possible to diminish numbers unless 
the ificreased pay is allowed. 


At present owing to the extraordinarily enhanced rates of all 
necessaries of life in Calcutta, men cannot be got to remain in the service. 
Out of the small number of Europeans there were no less than 76 changes 
during the past year, and out of 1,313 native Constables there were no 
less than 886 changes, and since the Ist of May last there have been 172. 
Almost all these changes have been amongst the native Constables of the 
lowest grade of pay. 


These constant changes are very detrimental to the efficiency of the 
force, and cause a practical reduction of numbers for Police work, by 
reason of the large proportion constantly raw and under training. 


36. It will be perceived by the comparative statement that | have 
calculated for a Deputy Commissioner of Police, instead of a 
Commissioner, as I understand it to be the intention of His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor to make the Chairman of Justices Commissioner of 
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Police, and to place a Deputy Commissioner of Police, under him for the 
Executive Police Work. I have estimated the salary of this officer at 1,500 
Rs. per month, which, together with the excellent quarters provided over 
the Police Office will, I think, be suitable. This [16] salary is the same as 
is drawn by the head of the Madras (city) Police, but I rather think the 
latter officer is not furnished with Government quarters. 


37. It will also be seen that the European Inspectors, Sergeants, and 
Constables, have been reduced somewhat ‘in’ numbers, but placed on 
increased rates. The increase I recommend, I believe, to be absolutely 
essential to secure the services of the proper class of men. Work in the 
Police is harder than in the Custom's Preventive, and other branches ; for 
a Policeman is always on duty, receives no extra pay for overtime, has no 
holidays, and has his duties to perform by night as well as by day. There 
are only three Superintendents of Police, hence any promotion of the Ist 
grade Inspector to that rank must necessarily be slow. I have therefore 
proposed for the first grade Inspectors a minimum salary of Rs. 175 per 
month, and I would, in this place, further recommend that they be allowed 
to rise gradually after periodically approved service to a maximum of Rs. 
200 per month. This increase might be extended over 3 or 4 years ; after 
the first year they might receive Rs. 180 per month, then during the third 
year Rs. 190, and in the 4th year Rs. 200, which would be the maximum 
until promoted to the rank of Superintendent, when they would commence 
on Rs. 300 and rise, as at present, by the addition of 50 Rs. per month 
after every 3 years of approved service until the maximum of Rs. 450 was 
attained. 


38. The European Sergeants and European Constables are all at present 
on Rs. 50 per month. An European cannot now feed, clothe, and keep 
himself respectably, upon this sum in Calcutta, and whilst prices have 
increased, the demand for steady Europeans is growing. | have therefore 
determined to propose a salary of Rs. 75 for Sergeants and 65 and Rs. 60 
for Constables, which are the lowest rates on which we can now-a-days 
expect to secure good men. 


39. The City is divided into 18 Thannas and Mr. Wauchope has 
carefully explained to me the beats and different duties, to be performed. 
We both agree in thinking that if better pay be sanctioned, the number of 
Constables may be slightly reduced, and after calculating the work to be 
performed, we have arrived at the [17] conclusion that 1,100 instead of 
1,313 will suffice to perform the work of the Thannas. We have arranged 
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that this will only slightly diminish the number of beats, and will likewise 
provide one spare man to every six which is the present complement. 
1,313 was the number prior to the extension of Mr. Wauchope's jurisdiction 
into the suburbs. So long as these suburbs remained distinct, it was found 
necessary to maintain a large number of men on what may be termed the 
metropolitan frontiers, but now that the suburban Police has been 
thoroughly re-organised, and brought under the same controlling head, 
and have thus attained to efficiency, it is believed that the additional 
strength above alluded to, will be no longer required. 


We have added 60 Native Constables for the miscellaneous duties, 
for training, and in reserve. This is somewhat less than the present strength 
but will be sufficient. 


40. It will be noticed that I have largely increased the 8 Rs. grade of 
Constable and have very considerably diminished the number on 6 Rs. 
per month, a larger majority than at present being placed upon 7 Rs., I do 
not think men can be got on lower pay. A common coolie of ordinary 
industry can now earn his 10 or 12 annas a day in Calcutta. The Police 
Constables see their relatives, and friends, as Durwans to the offices of 
merchants, or at private residences of both Europeans and Natives, on 
salaries which are a better remuneration considering the far easier life. 
And both Europeans and Natives consider apprenticeship of a few months 
in the Police as a recommendation to other offices, and many Constables 
leave the force in order to obtain such situations, bringing as they do, 
equal or more pay, and less exposure and hard work. . 


41. Allthe contingent items, and other miscellaneous expenditure, have 
been carefully gone over by Mr. Wauchope, Baboo Juggodishnath Roy, 
Superintendent of Salt Chowkeys, and myself, and have been allotted as 
we have found them to be requisite. | would in this place express the 
obligations I am under to Baboo Juggodishnath Roy, Superintendent of 
Salt Chowkeys, for much valuable information relating to his important 
duties. | have likewise consulted Mr. W.L. Owen (at present special Salt 
Officer attached to the [18] Inspector General of Police) who was formerly 
in charge of the Calcutta Salt establishment. 


42. Great Jail Guard : The Guards to other departments, have been 
carefully scrutinized, and some slight reduction effected, the heads of the 
departments concerned agreeing as to the feasibility of the reduction 
proposed. 
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1 would wish to draw special attention to the dangerous want of 
precaution exhibited in the guard of the Great Jail and House of Correction. 
Besides 500 or 600 Native Prisoners, there are sometimes upwards of 150 
Europeans, many of them penal servitude men, and desperate characters, 
in confinement ; and yet the only guard is from the Police, viz. 


2 Native Officers 50 Native Constables, all unarmed. 


Now, in the event of any disturbance, these men could not be relied 
on, and in the event of an outbreak, especially if the European prisoners 
were to join, would be utterly useless. The great Jail and House of 
Correction ought, in my opinion, never to be without an European Guard. 
If an European Guard (as a sort of Reserve) were sanctioned, then the 
Police Detachment might be reduced. | do not even think a guard from the 
Native Army would render things much more safe. A jail of this kind 
ought always to have an European Guard or picket within hail. This Guard 
or picket need not give sentries; natives could do this work, but they should 
be always close at hand in case of emergency. 


43. Mint Guard : There is a very strong guard at the Mint, viz.- 
1 Inspector 4 Corporals 
1 Sergeant 70 Constables 


This, Major Hyde the Mint Master, objects to being in any way 
reduced. He wishes to get rid of it altogether, provided a corresponding 
number of Native Soldiers be added to the present Army Guard which 
was recently reduced by His Excellency the Viceroy to about 90 of all 
ranks. This was the original strength; but the guard was increased about a 
year ago to 145 men. Major Hyde thinks more dependence can be placed 
on Native soldiers than on Policemen, and he therefore employs the former 
within the Departments, inside the [19] building, and the latter in doing 
sentry duty outside. Such an arrangement is just the reverse of that 
contemplated by the Police Commission and Colonel Balfour. 


44. Major Hyde informed me that he did not consider it would be 
prudent to admit the Police into the Mint, and in substantiation of this 
opinion, showed me a correspondence which had taken place between 
himself and the Commissioner cf Police on the subject. and as | cannot 
coincide with Mr. Wauchope. | think it better tu allow the correspondence 
to speak for itself in thc margin. 
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No. 689 of 1862-63 


To the Commissioner of Police 


A few days ago I directed one of the Police men on duty at the Mint to be taken 
before his superior Officer on a charge (made by me in writing) of leaving his post and 
of going inside the Copper Mint. 


The Inspector, in my asking him, informed me that this man had been fined 4 
annas. 


The duties of guarding the Mint are to the Police Special, and therefore the neglect 
of these duties, and especially the offence of leaving a post, can in no way be considered 
on a par with the neglect of duty at, or the leaving an ordinary Police post. 


J understand that 4 annas is the usual fine for a first offence of this nature. Hence 
1 am obliged to conclude that as an ordinary punishment has been awarded, the duty 
neglected is considered ordinary; so long as this is the case and while the most serious 
offence a Sentry can be guilty of, is so lightly regarded, little confidence can be placed 
in such Sentry. 


1 am aware that it is not competent in me, nor do I wish to interfere with the 
discipline of the Police, but when a case like the present comes to my knowledge, | am 
bound to point out that with such trivial punishments for such serious offences, | cannot 
consider the Mint to be safely guarded. 


I must therefore request your attention to the subject and | beg that for such offences 
the punishments inflicted may be adequate and such as to make the offender aware of the 
crime he is committing. 


Calcutta Mint, the Thave, &c. 
10th Feb., 1863 (Sd). H. Hyde 
Mint Master 
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No. 142 


The 11th February, 1863 


From S. Wauchope, Esq.. C.B., 
Commissioner of Police, Calcutta 


To the Mint Master, Calcutta. 
Sir, 


In reply to your letter No. 689 of the 10th inst. I have the honor to inform you that each 
man in the Calcutta Police Force is on duty every day and night during his period of service. 
His pay is less than a Native Soldier's, his duties are much heavier and he has none of the 
advantages attached to Military Service such as pensions and the like. It is therefore utterly 
impossible to expect any thing like Military discipline from men serving under such 
circumstances. 


‘The Police stationed at the Mint have the same pay and as heavy duties as those elsewhere 
without any advantage whatever over the others. It is therefore unreasonable to expect that 
punishments inflicted on men at the Mint are to be more severe than on others, merely because 
they are on duty at the Mint. 


There would be no difficulty in making the duties of the Police at the Mint special, by 
giving them special advantages, such as increase of pay and less duty. They are at present 
simply the ordinary Police on duty at the Mint. When they are made special the punishment 
inflicted on them will be special also. 


Thave &e. 
(Sd) S. Wauchope, 
Commissioner of Police 


I confess I am somewhat surprised that the Military authorities have 
not demurred to the use of Native Soldiers as at present, within the Mint, 
and as they may any day do so I think some rule should be laid down by 
Government for the guidance of all parties. 


[20] 45. Below I show how all the guards to other Departments 
stood in 1856, in 1864, and as I now propose. 
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46. It now remains for no to annex a Comparative Statement denoting 
number and cost of the Metropolitan Police, as it stood in 1856, and as I 
now propose, it shall for the future be sanctioned. Appendix A. 


SUBURBAN POLICE 


1. Having in the preceding part of this paper disposed of the 
Metropolitan Police, | have now to notice the Suburban portion which 
was transferred from the Magistrate of the 24-Pergunnahs at Alipore, to 
Mr. Wauchope, as per letter from the Government of Bengal, No. 296A, 
dated 15th March. 


2. First of all Howrah, on the right bank of the Hooghly, was also 
added, but on the organisation of the new Constabulary, the Howrah Police 
was transferred to the orders of the Inspector General of Police, Lower 
Provinces. There remained from Barnagore (above Cossipore) on the 
North, round to the Eastward, embracing Sealdah and Entally, down to 
below Garden Reach in the South, under the Commissioner of Police. 
This Suburban tract was at the time excluded from the [21] operation of 
both Act V of 1861, (the Constabulary Act) and Act XIII of 1856 (the 
Calcutta Police Act) so that I presume it remains under Regulation XX of 
1817. 


3. When the Calcutta Police system was originally introduced into 
the suburbs, Mr. Wauchope had had no practical experience of the 
requirements; and formed his establishments more in reference to the 
previous cost than anything else. Moreover, a daring character of burglary 
was the great crime, and it was certainly prudent, not to diminish numbers 
too much at first, and especially until immoderate crime had been 
completely got under. Not only has this been now accomplished, but the 
organized perpetrators have been pretty well rooted out. 


4. Mr. Wauchope quite agrees with me in thinking that a thorough 
revision of the establishment might now, most properly be made, and was 
good enough to afford me every aid. 


5. The result is, as will be seen on reference to the Comparative 
Statement at the end, a saving of Rs. 1,941 per month. 


6. Mr. Wauchope concurs in my opinion that the force assigned, will 
be workable and efficient, and we have taken the opportunity of dispensing 
with 9 old Darogahs, now no longer required, so that henceforward this 
grade will not exist in the Suburban Police. 
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7. Before leaving the subject, 1 would desire to bring to the notice of 
Government a difficulty which may arise, owing to the present Suburban 
Police being organised according to the mode contemplated in Acts XIII 
of 1856, and V of 1861, whilst the law under which it acts, would appear 
to be the unrepeated (unrepealed) portions of Regulation XX of 1817. 


8. Having created Superintendents, Inspectors, Sergeants, Corporals 
and Constables, instead of Darogahs, Mohurrirs, Jemadars and 
Burkundauzes, in fact having given the Police, as it were, an illegal 
constitution, it might be questioned whether the Suburban Police, under 
their present nomenclature, are Police Officers at all? 


[22]9. If it is considered that such a question could be raised, the present 
existing organized Suburban Police should either be regularly appointed 
in the manner provided for, under Act XX of 1817, or else one or other of 
the two Police Acts (XIII of 1856 or V of 1861) should be extended to the 
Suburbs. 


10. I quite believe, the placing of a limited part of the Suburbs under 
the Chief Officer of the Police of the city of Calcutta, a most judicious 
measure, and | only regret that the town and environs of Howrah were 
withdrawn to be incorporated with the new Constabulary. | think, however, 
that the range has in some directions been unnecessarily extended, and 
should be curtailed. No scientific adjustment was ever made, but a few of 
the old Mofussil Thanna divisions were thrown over to the Commissioner 
of Calcutta Police. As now existing, it will be impossible ever to make 
them cotermiriable with the limits of the Chairman of Justices in his 
municipal capacity. They should, | think, be so curtailed as to exclude 
tracts of country where a regular beat system cannot be maintained in its 
Metropolitan precision — in fact all the plain culturable tracts should be 
thrown out of the Metropolitan range. I think to the North one or other of 
the canals would be the proper boundary ; unless indeed it be intended to 
make the Calcutta City Police a part and parcel of the general Constabulary 
system. No doubt the boundary should be well considered and fixed in 
reference to the existing wants. The original jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court was laid down in the last century and is now inapplicable to the 
existing city which has quite overgrown it. Two generations have since 
passed away, and Calcutta is now a very different place. 


11. I think there should be a proper re-arrangement of the city limits. 
A single Police head should then direct, and control, the Police within 
such limits, and | will speak further on of whether this officer ought to be 
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subordinate to the Chairman of Justices, or to the Inspector General of 
Constabulary. A Comparative Statement forms an Appendix at the end. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


1. It may perhaps be thought necessary that I should notice the changes 
in contemplation for the control and direction of the Calcutta [23] Police. 
I believe it is the intention of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor to provide 
eventually for the present Commissioner of Police elsewhere, and 
permanently to appoint a Deputy Commissioner for the administration of 
Police. 


The question naturally arises as to whom this Deputy Commissioner 
should be subordinate? Whether to the Inspector General of Mofussil 
Police, or to the Chairman of Justices? | find opinion somewhat differs on 
this point. 

2. Mr. Halliday, in his minute of October 1838, has put the question 
as relating to the former in its strongest light ; he says — 


"58. Enquiry into the system of Police in Calcutta does not fall 
within our duties, but it may be proper to remark that in 1830 the 
system of division of functions was introduced into the Calcutta 
Police Office, and that the alteration has been attended with great 
success. 


"59. In 1835 the Chief Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police 
(Captain Steel) reported that the separation of functions had proved 
eminently favourable to the efficiency of the Police, and they only 
complained that owing to certain misapprehensions of the orders of 
Government, the separation of the two duties had not been quite so 
complete as was to be wished. 

"60. They were joined by the present Superintendent, Captain Birch, 
in recommending most strongly, that the division of duties should be 
made complete, and that the Judicial Magistrates should have no 
power or opportunity of interference with the authority of the Police 
Superintendent and his subordinates. 

"61. It ismy opinion that the Calcutta Police, like that of the rest of 
the country, should be placed under the Superintendent General, and 
form part of the General system. For this the Calcutta Police is 
obviously well adapted, as it is in effect the very system which I 
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propose for the Provinces, and could not therefore fail to amalgamate 
with it successfully. Separated the two systems [24] of Police (that 
of Calcutta and the Mofussil) will, whenever they come in contact, 
injure each other, as in practice they now do. United, they would in 
a very high degree assist each other's efficiency. 


"In the Districts which immediately surround Calcutta, the greater 
crimes all emanate from the capital, and the Magistrates of the 
neighbouring Zillahs well know the secure retreat which Calcutta 
affords to Dacoits after the commission of robberies in the suburbs. 
The Superintendent General of Mofussil Police must be, for the most 
part, powerless in Hooghly, Midnapore, Burdwan, Nuddea, Jessore, 
Baraset, and the 24-Pergunnahs, unless he be at the same time 
Superintendent General of Calcutta Police. To be subject to his 
authority would, in no degree, weaken the latter, and the alteration 
would give an incalculable addition of power to the machinery of 
the former." 


But it must be borne in mind when this minute was written, Calcutta 
had made no progress towards Municipal government, indeed even now, 
this is quite in its infancy. 

3. On the other hand the Chairman of the Justices ina letter to Bengal 
Government, No. 714, dated 4th April, 1864, writes :- 


"20. For the one Officer to bring to the notice of the other the constant 
misdoings of his subordinates, must destroy all co-operation between 
the two, as each will naturally support his own people, believing the 
defence in preference to the accusation, and antagonism between 
the two departments, however veiled under the guise of courtesy, 
must exist. Why the Police have in this respect neglected their duty, 
may admit of explanation, for it was, it is believed, long the axiom, 
that they could be allowed no action in Conservancy matters without 
abuse of their power. 


"21. However this may be, the fact remains that, in the matter of 
Conservancy, the separate system does not answer; that in that 
instance and in the suppression of nuisances, action on the part of 
the Justices is hampered by want of authority over the Police; [25] 
that the duty of the Police is in this respect neglected ; that difficulty 
is experienced in enforcing the performance of it; and that it would 
be most advantageous, in a Conservancy point of view, were the 
offices of Commissioner of Police and Chairman united. 
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"22. But there remains the very difficult question whether, bearing 
in mind that the enforcement of sanitary regulations, however 
important a duty of the Police is but secondary to that of the 
preservation of order and of the prevention and detection of crime, 
and taking into consideration the onerous duties to be performed in 
both offices, the amalgamation could be effected without prejudice 
to the proper discharge of their duties. Of this the Chairman is 
convinced that, until the office he holds has been thoroughy 
organized, such a union is unadvisable. His sole and undivided 
attention must be given for some time to that one object but he 
believes that object effected, the union is possible and decidedly 
expedient, provided that arrangements were made to free the 
Commissioner of Police from the detail of his office. 


"23. It is no valid objection to such a union of office that the system 
of Municipality is considered to have failed, first, when the Chief 
Magistrate was the sole head of the Municipality; secondly, when 
the Commissioner of Police was the President of the Municipal 
Commission, for the circumstances attending the union of offices 
then and now would not be similar. In the first case the Chief 
Magistrate had no sufficient aid in the Municipal portion of his duties. 
In the second, though there was a sitting Commissioner, yet the 
constitution of the Board was such, that notwithstanding he was the 
working man and the main spring of the system, he shared the credit 
as well as the responsibi with others, who having other, and what 
they naturally would consider more important, appointments, looked 
on their Municipal duties as merely secondary. Under the present 
system the Chairman is assisted by a most efficient staff. He has a 
Vice-Chairman of great experience in Municipal matters and of great 
and general ability, empowered under the Act to exercise all the 
powers of the Chairman, and therefore capable of disposing, under 
the orders and on the responsibility of the Chairman, of all the duties 
of the office. He has also an Engineer of known ability to [26] 
superintend under the same control the important duties of that 
Department, and he has, in addition, a Health Officer to supervise 
the Conservancy. With such Assistants, and with the Office once 
organized and in systematic operation, the union of the two 
Departments should be carried out without detriment to the duties of 
either, for the Commissioner of Police, with a trust-worthy and active 
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Deputy Commissioner, should be able to exercise a general control 
over the operation of both Departments which would then most 
beneficially re-act on and co-operate with one another." 


4. Now I think the quotations I have given put the two sides fully 
before us. There can be no doubt in a purely Police sense the most 
advantageous arrangement would be to render the Police of Calcutta a 
part of the general police system, but there are other highly important 
considerations. And believing as I do, that for the proper government of 
Calcutta, the Chairman of Justices has not even yet sufficient power to 
accomplish his really Augean task, | could not advocate at present an 
amalgamation with the general Constabulary; although | am aware that 
by delegating the power of using the Police for duties, other than those 
relating to crime in a non-conservancy sense, we may, in some degree, 
diminish their efficiency, still we shall cause much general good by the 
measure. Indeed, such is the state of Calcutta, that I believe unless all the 
strength and resources available, are placed absolutely at the disposal of 
the Chairman, it will not be within the time of the present generation, that 
Calcutta will be able to be spoken of as a city subjected to any successful 
process of sanitary reform whatsoever. 


5. There is one point however on which I am unable to agree with 
Mr. Schalch. He says “until the office he holds has been thoroughly 
organised such a union is inadvisable". If Mr. Schalch alludes to his "office" 
in a ministerial, and to my mind comparatively unimportant sense, he is 
probably right; for he doubtless has his hands full as it is; but in the 
executive administrative sense, I conceive it is precisely at this present 
time that it is so important that he should become the head of the Police. 
Hereafter when "the office he holds been thoroughly organized", when 
all our streets are swept, and our drains cleaned, the union of the two 
offices will not be so important, [27] for it is well known that more pressure 
isequired at first to create a new system, than may be requisite eventually 
to work, or supervise, one, which has been thoroughly organized. 


-6. Nothing is-further from my wish, and intention, than to appear 
even, to criticise the business of the Justices, and their able Chairman; but 
lest my views may be thought erroneous, I would wish to represent that 
they are founded on the supposition that, the real duties of the latter are of 
the nature of a Director General; exercising a commanding, and guiding 
authority, over the different branches of business and machinery, which 
business and machinery ought to be departmentally distinct and self- 
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contained, rather than actually doing the business or driving or working 
the machinery, himself. 


He is provided with a Vice-Chairman and Secretary, and for the actual 
performance of the work he has Engineers, a Health Officer, and other 
heads of the different branches. I can conceive nothing more paralysing 
than the overloading of the Chairman with current details of office work. 
Thus drawing off his attention from the consideration of great works of 
improvement. 


7. Presuming therefore, that the above view is correct, it appears to 
me, that it is, at this present more than at any future, the direction of the 
Police Force is indispensible to his Office ; but it is a power which should 
be used with much prudence, and judgment, and only to enforce resort to 
the remedies the Municipality have supplied, and not in attempts 
prematurely to suppress nuisances, or evils for which there may happen 
to be at present really no alternative. The action of the Police in the latter 
case would only be fraught with evil, and produce serious dissatisfaction. 
But the further strengthening of the unity of the administration of the city 
of Calcutta, by the amalgamation of the Police, will be found generally, to 
afford additional means for consecutive and well-regulated co-operation 
for common objects, and will obviate the necessity for frequent recourse 
to Government in order to accomplish the cutting of small knots, which it 
is the legitinate duty of the Municipality themselves to untie. 


[28] 8. In India the Government is eternally placing itself in the position 
of the School-master who does all the pupils’ task for them ; and so far 
from my thinking that past experience shows us, that it is hopeless to 
expect persons of high class in Calcutta, to share in the local Government 
of the city. I do not think we should have expected them to do more, under 
the somewhat circumscribed powers delegated to them. Honorary 
Magistrates will no more act when their sphere of action is confined 
entirely to petty and often-disgusting sanitary cases, than will citizens 
generally of the same class, when an important share of the local 
administration is still held in the hands of the general Government. It is 
very certain that nothing less than the entire local business of the city will 
be found sufficient to draw forth good local ability. Whether it will be 
sufficient to do so is another question. 


9. The next point I would wish to notice, is the manner in which the 
Police of the city and suburbs is paid . Nothing can be more contrary to 
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our sense of what is proper or more obsolete, and disjointed than our 
present condition. 


Whilst the city of Calcutta contributes nothing whatever towards its 
own protection, the Suburbs alluded to in this paper, contribute more than 
one-half; Howrah too, which has been lately transferred back to the 
Mofussil Police, at present pays about one-half of the entire cost of its 
Police, and I have recommended in my Report on the Bengal Police, that 
it shall be called upon to lessen the sum paid by Government, either by 
reducing the Police Force or by additional contributions. 


The city of Calcutta does not even provide Police Stations, and these 
are all hired at very high rents. As a matter of principle, I consider that at 
least the larger share of the cost should be raised locally. As far as Calcutta 
is concerned, it may be true that the seat of the Supreme Government 
there, causes the necessity of extra Police, but then it likewise brings 
increased wealth towards that City. But supposing it were admitted on all 
sides, that Calcutta ought to pay for its Police, there would be a difficulty 
at present, [29] owing to the great strain on the local resources for works 
of drainage, general sanitation, and an adequate water supply, and it must 
be admitted that the Justices are making great efforts to raise the ways 
and means for these important objects. 


Although it may be fairly argued that the Police should be paid for 
locally, I dot not think the grounds are so strong for saying that the whole 
of the great sanitary works should in like manner be so defrayed. These 
affect large bodies, which have no local connection whatever ; they affect 
the troops in Fort William and at Alipore, and whilst it is unimportant that 
the Government should have a voice in the minor Police appointments 
and in the Police strength, (so long as general efficiency exists) it is of the 
highest importance that the Government should have a powerful voice in 
those sanitary measures, which influence the health of the troops, and 
others appertaining to the Government. 


10. In order to give a claim to, or I might perhaps say, in order to 
secure this, and at the same time, avoid the impairing of the Municipal 
Finances, | would recommend that the whole-Police be transferred to the 
Chairman of Justices, and that the Government cease to contribute in any 
way towards its maintenance ; that the Government should admit its 
liability to bear a portion of the expense of works of Municipal 
improvement as connected with health of the Troops and others, and that 
a sum to be determined upon as a suitable annual contribution. Or if this 
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measure was thought to be too sweeping the Government, following the 
example at home in reference te County Police, might give an annual 
donation of one-fourth of the cost, subject to a periodical Report on the 
efficiency of the Force by a Government Inspector. 


11. Having in view the exertions being made for the completion of the 
great works of Municipal improvement, Government might contribute 
for the next year towards such improvements the full present cost of the 
Police. This sum to be gradually diminished by easy annual sums, until 
the sum fixed upon as a suitable annual contribution is arrived at. 


This measure might be extended over a period of three or even five 
years. 


[30] Should the above plan be approved, the Government would of course 
have, in addition to the sum fixed as a suitable annual contribution, to 
defray the full cost of all Police supplied from the Metropolitan Force, 
for the protection of the different Government Departments. The entire 
cost of these is at present not less than Rs. 30,000 per annum. 


12. I would wish to urge upon either the Government or the 
Municipality, as the case may be, the necessity which exists for proper 
Thannah accommodation in the city. The present buildings are many of 
them quite unsuitable, and all are hired at rents so high that it would be 
cheaper even, to borrow the money, and build at once. But should Thannahs 
be built, I think consideration should be given to the Municipal Divisions, 
and Sub-divisions, of the town, as well as to the Police Divisions, and 
Sub-divisions. | observe that the former have recently been formed 
irrespective of the latter, and hence it is to be regretted that they are not 
co-terminous. I think in practice this will be found very inconvenient. 


13. Under the present divided system it might have been a tedious 
matter, if not one of difficulty, to arrange this — and the measure would 
doubtless have offered innumerable small knots for the Government to 
cut — but if, as I advocate, these matters are left to the Chairman and 
Bench of Justices, it will be easy to adjust all the different parts, in such a 
manner as will be best for the common working of all the various branches 
— the Police not excepted. 


14. It will be observed in reference to the Comparative Statements 
that the recommendations I have made will produce a saving on the Police, 
on the City and Suburbs, of Rs. 45,756 per annum. This however hardly 
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represents the facts fairly. In the first place the reduction of the 
Commissioner's salary would probably have been effected, independent 
of my scrutiny, and it is unlikely another Deputy Commissioner (not 
however included in, though still sanctioned for, the force "as it stands") 
would have been again appointed, and secondly it may be necessary to 
make some addition to the Kyal Establishment in the Customs Department: 
but on the other hand, the saving would have been considerably greater 
had [31] I not considered it indispensible to allot increased salaries to 
many of the different grades, high and low. 


15. Inconclusion I would mention that Mr. Wauchope frankly afforded 
me every possible facility in prosecuting my present examination. | feel 
greatly indebted to him for his assistance and | consider myself fortunate 
in finding that he concurs with me as to the proposed strength of the 
Police, provided the measures recommended for the improvement of the 
position of its members are simultaneously ordered. 


I have the honor to be, 


Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


Lieut.-Col. 
Inspector General of Police in India 


Defrayed from the General Revenues 


Present | Proposed 
City of Calcutta 3,79,692 3,57,228 


Suburbs 66,168 42,875 
4,45,860 4,00,104 
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THE POLICE OF CALCUTTA : 
A RETROSPECT* 


[306] When Job Charnock landed at Sutanati (now Hotkhola) on the 
20th December 1686 — just two hundred years to a day before the opening 
of the Hughli bridge — it is probable that the first person he asked for was 
the village chowkidar, and that that functionary, after the manner of his 
kind, was absent from his post, possibly regaling himself upon cheap liquor, 
for excise was unknown, at a grog shop in one of the adjacent villages of 
Govindpur and Kalikata, which, together with Sutanati, formed the swampy, 
fever-stricken nucleus from which the present splendid city of Calcutta 
has, as if by magic, sprung. 


The institution of village watchman has existed in India since time 
immemorial, its origin being lost in antiquity; and there is no reason to 
suppose that the three villages above-named were destitute of this important 
item of the ancient village system. It was the practice of the Moghuls to 
hold the Zemindar responsible for the repression of crime and keeping of 
the peace within his estate, and the village watchman was the Zamindar’s 
local agent for this purpose. The watchman was paid partly in kind and 
partly by lands set aside for his use. In large towns, however, a different 
arrangement was in force, and the Mohomedan rulers themselves undertook 
the preservation of order. But Calcutta was not at this early period a large 
town, or indeed a town at all, and hence the inference that the site upon 
which it now stands, was guarded by no other police force than the village 
watchman common to the rural tracts of Bengal. At this period Dacca was 
the capital of Bengal, and it may be interesting to note per parenthese 
what its administrative and police arrangements were; for it was the custom 
of the early English settlers, conscious of their ignorance of the wants of a 
strange people, to copy the institutions of their Moslem predecessors. When 
Dacca was visited in the year 1666 by Tavernier, it was under the 
jurisdiction of a Foujdar and six Amils. The police consisted of these 
officers with eighty peons, fifty horsemen, and fifty armed guards. All 
had residences assigned to them, and were chiefly paid by grants of land. 
Besides the Civil and Criminal Courts there was also an officer called 
Muhtasib who exercised a good deal of authority. He had the 


*This article by A. H. Giles, the then Deputy Inspector General of Police is taken from Calcutta 
Review for October 1888 and January 1889.: 
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superintendence of weights and measures, settled disputes, and imposed 
fines and corporal punishment on offenders. [307] The other officers, 
besides the Nawab and Finance Minister, whose jurisdiction extended 
beyond the city, were the Kazi, Kanango, and Waqainigar. The duty of the 
latter officer was to report daily to the Emperor all that occurred in the 
public departments and to superintend the transmission of despatches and 
official correspondence. The public establishments consisted of the fleet 
(naoara) comprising seven hundred war boats and a number of State barges, 
the artillery, and the mint. There had always been from very early times a 
good system of police in the great cities of the East under the Hindus as 
well as the Tartars and Moghuls. Megasthenes, sent to Palibothra, the 
modern Patna, by Seleucus about the year 325 B. C., mentions the police 
in terms of high praise. The reigning sovereign was at that time 
Chandragupta, and it is not likely that the police was neglected under his 
successor, the great Asoka, who established (B. C. 274) the first popular 
Courts of Justice, Civil and Criminal, known in India. In more modern 
times (circa. 1300) we have Marco Polo’s accounts of the police, of the 
splendid cities of Khanbaligh and Kinsay in the far East under the mighty 
Tartar Kibla Khan. The latter is so interesting that I venture to 
transcribe it :~ 


“Since the great Kacin occupied the city he has ordained that each of 
the 12,000 bridges should be provided with a guard of 10 men in 
case of any disturbance, or of any being so rash as to plot treason or 
insurrection aginst him. Each guard is provided with a hollow 
instrument of wood and with a metal basin, and with a time-keeper 
to enable them to know the hour of the day or night, and so, when 
one hour of the night is past, the sentry strikes one on the wooden 
instrument and on the basin, so that the whole quarter of the city is 
made aware that one hour of the night in gone ; at the second hour he 
gives two strokes, and so on, keeping always wide awake and on the 
look out. In the morning, again, from the sunrise, they begin to count 
anew, and strike one hour as they did in the night, and so on hour 
after hour. Part of the watch patrols the quarter, to see if any light or 
fire is burning after lawful hours; if they find any, they mark the 
door, and in the morning the owner is summoned before the 
Magistrates, and unless he can plead a good excuse he is punished. 
Also if they find any one going about the streets at unlawful hours, 
they arrest him, and in the morning they bring him before the 
Magistrate. Likewise if in the day time they find any poor cripple 
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unable to work for his livelihood, they take him to one of the hospitals, 
of which there are many founded by the ancient kings, and endowed 
with great revenues. Or if he be capable of work, they oblige him to 
take up some trade. It they see that any house has caught fire, they 
immediately beat upon that wooden instrument to give the alarm, 
and this brings together the watchmen from the other bridges to help 
to extinguish it, and to save the goods of the merchants or others, 
either by removing them to the towers abovementioned, or by puting 
them in boats and transporting them to the islands in the lake. For no 
citizen dare leave his house at night, or to come near the fire; only 
those who own the property and those watchmen who flock to help, 
of whom there shall come one or two thousand at least (the total 
being 10,000). Moreover, within the city there is an eminence on 
which stands a tower, and at the top of the tower is hung a slab of 
wood. Whenever fire or any other alarm breaks out in the city, aman 
who stands there with a mallet in his hand beats upon the slab, making 
anoise that is heard to a great distance. So when the blows upon this 
slab are heard, everybody is aware that fire has broken out, or that 
there is some other cause of alarm....... And I must tell you that every 
hostelier who keeps an hostel for travellers is bound to register their 
names and surnames as well as the day and month of their arrival 
and departure” 


[308] The police of the great cities under the Mahomedan rulers 
Sikandar Lodi (1517) and Salim Shah Sur (1515) is also described by 
their annalists as having been excellent. So little like a great city was the 
spot which Job Charnock selected for his factory, that ‘the factors and 
soldiers lived in huts until they could provide proper habitations’. Even so 
late as October 1693, Sir John Goldsborough tells us that “nobody knew 
where or how to build, but every one built stragglingly where and how 
they pleased, and there dug holes and tanks that will cost the Company 
money to fill up again”. 


Nothing daunted, Job Charnock proceeded to found his city, and to 
govern it according to the Royal Charter, 13 Car. 2, dated 3rd April 1661, 
which authorized the East India Company to appoint Governors and other 
officers to govern their plantations, forts, fortifications, factories and 
colonies, vesting in the Governors the powers to judge between all persons 
belonging to the said Government and Company, and those that should 
live in their settlements, in all cases whether civil or criminal, and to execute 
judgment accordingly; and also to make peace and wage war with any 
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people in India. Job was not of a warlike nature, though doubtless ready to 
defend himself upon an emergency. His mind inclined rather to the simple 
arts of peace, and taking unto himself a wife from the daughters of the 
soil, he settled down to mercantile pursuits. She, it is said, was rescued 
from the funeral pyre and appropriated by him just as she was about to 
become a Sati. A reference to this romantic incident is evidently made in the 
following quaint epitaph to Joseph Townsend, a pilot of the Ganges, whose 
tombstone may be seen in St. John’s Churchyard, and is dated 1738 :- 
“Shoulder to shoulder, Joe my boy, — into the crowd like a wedge! 
Out with your hangers, messmates, but do not strike with the edge! 
Cries Charnock — “Scatter the faggots! Double that Brahman in two! 
The tall pale widow is mine, Joe — the little brown girl’s for you.” 
Young Joe (You're nearing sixty), why is your hide so dark? 
Katie was fair with soft blue eyes — who blackened yours? — Why, 
hark! 
The morning gun! Ho! steady — The arquebase to me. 
I’ve sounded the Dutch High Admiral’s heart, as my lead doth sound 
by sea. 
Sounding, sounding the Ganges — floating down with the tide, 
Moor me close by Charnock, next to my own brown bride, 
My blessing to Katie at Fairlight — Holwell, my thanks to you, 
Steady! - We steer for Heaven through scud-drifts cold and blue. 


The pilot died at the age of 85, and from the opening lines of the 
epitaph, appears to have been carried off to sea by the press-gang in early 
life within a month of his marriage to ‘Katie’ of Fairlight whom he never 
again saw. But we are not concerned with the domestic arrangements of 
Job Charnock and his friends, and mention the above incident merely as a 
glimpse at the state of society on the banks of [309] the Hughli at this 
early period of the history of the City of Palaces. The rite of sahagaman, 
now punishable as abetment of suicide, flourished in the neighbourbood 
of the new settlement at the time of its foundation, as indeed it did for a 
century and half later. The Government of Calcutta then consisted of a 
President and Council, who, besides superintending the mercantile affairs 
of the Company, were very much engaged in their own. There is no record, 
so far as we know, of the police arrangements made by Charnock, and it is 
probable that until Calcutta became a considerable town, they were of a 
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primitive kind and resembled rather those in force in the interior than the 
more advanced institutions which Tavernier found established at Dacca. 
At Madras, we are told, in the year 1672 the public peace was maintained 
in the White Town by the Agent as commander of the garrison. In the 
Black Town it was kept by a native public officer, known as the Pedda (or 
Big) Naik. In the early days of the settlement 20 Native servants, known 
as peons, sufficed to keep the peace. Subsequently the number was 
increased to 50. In return for his service, the Pedda Naik was granted 
some rice-fields rent free; also some petty duties on rice, fish oil, and 
betel-nut. The office of Pedda Naik soon became hereditary under native 
fashion. It also drifted into native ways. The Pedda Naik and his peons 
came to an understanding with the thieves. They suffered thieves to escape 
on condition of receiving half of the stolen goods, and they imprisoned 
the people who were robbed, in order to prevent their complaining to the 
Agent. The discovery led to a change. The Pedda Naik was bound over to 
make good all losses by theft, and the new system seems to have worked 
satisfactorily. 


Madras was at this time and for many years after a far larger town 
than Calcutta. The Pedda Naik appears to have occupied there a position 
similar to that of zamindar in Bengal, and to have been an exact copy of a 
Mahomedan institution. The native! device of exacting from the landholder 
restitution in cases of loss by theft was at least as old as the time of Sultan 
Zain-ul- Abidin (A.H. 826) who is said by Ferishta to have practised it 
successfully in Cashmere. It was adopted by the early British authorities 
in Bengal, both in Calcutta and the districts, but except in regard to 
Government property it failed, as public opinion declared against such a 
practice. 


In the year 1726 the Court of Directors complained to King George 
I ‘that there was a great want, at the several Presidencies, of a proper and 
competent power and authority for the more speedy and effectual 
administration of justice in civil causes, and for the trial of offences and 
misdemeanours’. In con-[310] sequence of this representation, the Charter 
13, George I, 1726, was granted, and a court consisting of a mayor and 
aldermen established in each of the Company’s settlements to try, hear, 
and determine all civil suits in which British subjects were concerned. 
From the decision of the mayor and aldermen an appeal lay to the President 
in Council. The criminal jurisdiction was entrusted to the Governors and 
Councils of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, who were appointed Justices 
of the Peace with power to hold Courts of Quarter Sessions, and of Oyer 
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and Terminer, and Gaol Delivery for the trial of all offences, except 
treason, committed within the said towns, or within any of the factories 
subordinate, or within ten miles of the same. A court house was built in 
Calcutta where the Scotch Kirk now stands, at the end of the street now 
known as Old Court House Street. The agency by which the President 
and Council enforced its orders was the garrison, as is clear from the 
following account of the arrest of Mr. Bolts, an alderman of the Mayor’s 
Court, who had made himself obnoxious in various ways, and especially 
by setting up a printing-press and lampooning the Governor, Mr. Verelst. 
On the 19th September 1768 the following document, signed by the 
Governor and Council, was delivered to Captain Robert Coxe — 


“Sir, — Yor are hereby ordered to deliver the accompanying order to 
Mr. William Bolts which, if he refuses to comply with, you are to 
use all methods in your power to take him into custody and carry on 
board the Cuddalore schooner belonging to the Honourable Company, 
and carry him down the river, with a guard on board, and put him on 
board the ship Valentine, Captain Charles Purvis, but not till such 
time as they are actually weighing anchor. But you are to observe 
that you are not to break open bolts, locks, doors, or windows ; but to 
use all other methods you possibly can to put this order in execution 
: in which you are to use as little violence as the nature of the case 
will admit; for which this shall be your sufficient authority”. 


(Signed) _H. Verelst 

= John Cartier 

i Richard Smith. 

Richard Beecher. 

* Claud Russell. 
Charles Fowler. 

Captain Coxe’s report to the Board as to the arrest of Mr. Bolts was 

made four days after, and ran as follows :— 


“That finding the doors open he went up-stairs and found Mr. Bolts 
alone, and shewing him the Board’s order, Mr. Bolts said he would 
not leave his house unless Captain Coxe made him a prisoner and 
forced him : the Captain telling him he was glad to find him so well 
prepared to leave the place ; he said he had expected he should be 
forced away ; and had been very busy in getting himself in readiness. 
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After this Captain Coxe, thinking he made a very unnecessary delay, 
and fearing he intended to procure himself to be arrested for debt, 
desired him to make despatch, upon which he again said he would 
not go unless Captain Coxe forced him. Whereupon the Captain called 
two sepoys, who put their hands on his shoulder, by his own desire, 
saying he would not go if they did not take hold of him: he then 
came down stairs, desiring some gentlemen present to take notice 
that he was forced out of his house. Captain Coxe adds, that Mr. 
Bolts was in every respect prepared for this order, having this books 
and papers in great form which he delivered to his attornies, telling 
them that everything was so plain they [311] could not mistake, 
observing that plain directions were given as to such debts as they 
were to get in.” 


The municipal, fiscal, civil, and criminal affairs of the town, so far 
as the natives were concerned, were administered by a European servant 
of the Company styled - obviously in imitation of the Moghul system — 
the zamindar. This officer farmed out the monopolies, collected the rents, 
and decided all civil and criminal suits. In all actions for property an 
appeal lay from his award to the President in Council. In capital cases the 
confirmation of the sentence by the President was necessary. In all other 
cases the investigation of the zamindar was summary, and his decision 
final. He had the power of fining, flogging, and imprisoning. He was 
Judge Magistrate, and Collector; and he was consequently the most 
important personage in the rising town. This officer was always changed 
once and sometimes thrice in a twelve month. He was in almost every 
instance a total stranger to the native language. His salary was Rs. 2,000 
a year, with a percentage on farms which may have given him half as 
much more. He was always involved in trade, from which he drew an 
income often ten times the value of his salary. Under the zamindar was a 
Kotwal, another imitation of the Moghul’s arrangements, with a staff of 
chowkidars. The functions of the Kotwal were those of a Superintendent 
of Police combined with certain magisterial powers. Punishments were 
usually inflicted on Fridays. Here are some specimens : One Ashraj was 
sentenced to receive 101 lashes every Friday for three months, and Edu, a 
lascar, to the same number every succeeding Friday, “for the murder of 
his wife”. In capital cases the lash was inflicted till death, but in 1760 
blowing from a gun was substituted as being a more deterrent punishment. 


The last of the zamindars was Gobind Ram Mitra, the ancestor of a 
wealthy and respectable family now settled at Benares. He was called 
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“the Black Zamindar’ and exercised criminal jurisdiction, both executive 
and judicial, over all natives residing in the town. Gobind Ram appears to 
have been the Dewan of the first Zamindar in 1720. In 1752 he was 
dismissed by Holwell for heavy frauds, but was subsequently re-instated 
by the Council on refunding a sum of Rs. 3,397. From an account of the 
family printed for private circulation, it seems that Gobind Ram fought 
on the side of the English against Suraj-ud-Dowlah and was made prisoner 
when the English were confined in the Black Hole. After the battle of 
Plassey he was rewarded with the charge of the police. He died in 1766. 
The immediate command of the police force, as well as of the garrison, 
then consisting of 500 Europeans and the same number of sipahis, rested 
with the town-major, and in 1758 the Court ordered that ‘our Major must 
in future appoint a [312] European guard with an ensign to patrol constantly 
from ten at night to five in the morning’. 

In the year 1753 by the Charter 26, Geo. II. the Mayor’s Court of 
Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery was continued, and remained with 
the slight modification of the appointment of additional justices of the 
Peace to act when Christians were concerned till the year 1773, when 
they were abolished and the Supreme Court established. This period of 
47 years, from 1726 to 1773, during which the administration of justice 
was divided between the President in Council, and the Mayor and 
Aldermen, and the Zamindar, was the second epoch in the government of 
Calcutta. So different is the Calcutta of today, that it is difficult to realize 
the state of things then existing, nor js it my intention to attempt to draw 
a picture of early Calcutta society. This has been already done by far 
abler pens, and | shall therefore mostly confine myself to such incidents 
as appear to be in some way connected with, or calculated to throw a light 
upon, the police administration of the time. The state of morality in the 
settlement was at a low ebb both among Europeans and natives. Crimes 
of all kinds were prevalent, and Holwell wrote : “We can truly aver, that 
during almost five years that we presided in the Judicial Cutcherry Court 

-of Calcutta, never any murder or atrocious crime came before us, but it 
was proved in the end a Brahmin was at the bottom of it”. In 1765 Radha 
Churn Mitra was condemned to death for forgery, but more fortunate 
than the Brahman Nando Coomar, ten years later, was respited. The state 
of the jail at the corner of the Chitpur Road and Lall Bazaar, now used as 
a police barrack and called the * Bailey guard’, was loudly crying for a 
Howard, and in 1757 some French prisoners escaped from it by mining. 
The purchase and sale of slaves of both sexes, for domestic purposes and 
exportation, was common, and the Company itself was not above traffic 
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in human flesh2. So late as 1760 the neighbourhood of Akra and Budge- 
Budge was infested by slave ships belonging to Mugs and Portuguese. 
Pirates preyed upon the coasters, and so great was the dread of them, that 
about 1770 a chain was run across the river at Mukwah Fort (Botanical 
Gardens) to protect the port. Human sacrifices were performed at the 
Chiteswari Temple in the heart of the town. Amid [313] such scenes it 
was that some of the leading spirits found opportunity to lay the foundation 
stones of the vast Indian Empire. In 1765 the Diwani was conferred upon 
the Company as a direct result of the battle of Plassey. Four years later 
supervisors were appointed to watch over the administration of justice in 
the interior, followed in 1790 by the establishment of councils at 
Murshidabad, which, after oscillating between that place and Calcutta, 
finally found an abiding place in the latter city and were absorbed into the 
High Court in 1860. In 1772 Foujdari Adawlats were first created in the 
mofussil. In Calcutta the leasing out of the arrack shops took place for the 
first time in 1765, that is, contemporaneously with the assumption of the 
Diwani. In 1773 the Mayor’s Court gave way to Supreme Court, whose 
jurisdiction extended to all British subjects throughout Bengal, and to 
natives within the limits of Calcutta. This Court was established by Royal 
Charter 13, George III, Chapter 63, and existed until merged together 
with the Nizamat and Diwani Adawlats (or Mofussil Supreme Courts) 
into the present High Court in 1860. The immediate control of the police 
was vested in one of the Justices of the Peace. Mr. C. S. Playdell, who 
died in 1779 and is buried in Park Street Cemetery, held this appointment. 
He was also a member of the Board of Trade and a Master in Chancery. 


In 1780 the police was placed under a Commissioner and 
Superintendent subordinate to the Judges. The town was divided into thirty- 
two police divisions, with as many thanadars, and a numerous force of 
chowkidars. A Police Court was established on the premises there-after 
called Foujdari Balakhana, from which the quarter of the town between 
Colootollah and Canning Street derives its present name. The police 
hospital for paupers at Mirzapur appears also to have been founded at this 
time : at any rate it was in existence in 1794. There was also in 1804 an 
asylum for insanes in charge of Dr. Alexander Russell. In 1794 the first 
Commission of the Peace was issued, and separate Justices for the town 
of Calcutta appointed. Previous to that year it had been the practice for 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, after its establishment in 1773, to sit in 
rotation and transact business. The new Justices appear to have come into 
office in February 1794, taking over from Mr. John Miller the management 
of the police. The force, of which they assumed the control, consisted of 
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25 jamadars, 39 naibs, and 472 chowkidars. Mr. C. F. Martyn was Chief 
Magistrate, and appears also to have been the head of the police until the 
year 1800, when Mr. William Coates Blaquiere was given charge of the 
force under the title of Superintendent of Police. Manners during this 
third epoch — 1773 [314] to 1794 — had not mended. Bribery and 
corruption flourished — Hastings himself being accused of the former. 
Duelling and gambling were common pastimes, the latter often giving 
rise to the former. The meeting between Hastings and Francis in 1780 
was one of the many stirring incidents of those stirring days. The intrigue 
of the latter with the beautiful Mrs. LeGrand and its romantic sequel was 
an episode typical of the times. The dissentions among the Councillors 
culminating in the trial and execution of Nanda Coomar for forgery, served 
to enliven the community. Incendiarism was rife in the town, and dacoity 
the scourge of the whole country. Crime generally had arrived at such a 
pitch, that in 1787, Sir William Jones in delivering his charge to the grand 
jury at the opening of the Criminal Sessions of the Supreme Court, 
animadverted severely on the negligence and carelessness of the police. 
He observed that the number of arrack shops, and the houses of the 
thanadars (as | have been told) are the principal causes of thefts and 
murders with which the calendar is swelled. The spirit of litigation was 
so prevalent that “to curb and restrain trivial, groundless complaints”, the 
Courts were authorized to inflict corporal punishment to the extent of 
twenty strokes of the rattan, or a fine of five rupees on the litigious 
delinquent. After about twenty years, however, this law fell into abeyance. 
In 1780 fires were especially numerous. In the month of March a fire 
occurred in which 15,000 straw houses were consumed, and 190 people 
were burned and suffocated : sixteen perished in one house. In the same 
month it was stated : “A few days ago a Bengali was detected in the 
horrid attempt to set fire to some straw houses, and sent prisoner to the 
Hurringbarry, and on Thursday last he was whipped, at the tail of a cart, 
through the streets of Calcutta — too mild a punishment for so horrid a 
villain”. The plan of incendiarism adopted was to fill a coconut shell with 
fire, covered with a brick, and tied over with a string, two holes being left 
in the brick that the wind might blow the fire through. A man was caught 
in the act in Dhurrumtollah, but slipped away, his body being oiled. It was 
gravely recommended that those owning straw houses should have a long 
bamboo with three hooks at the end to catch the villains ! 


Dacoity and robbery were common in the immediate vicinity of the 
town. In the words of Macaulay, “all protection to life and property was 
withdrawn, and gangs of robbers plundered and slaughtered with impunity 
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in the very suburbs of-Calcutta. This was the result of the reforms (?) 
introduced by Clavering, Monson, and Francis, the newly arrived Judges 
of the Supreme Court”. Gangs from the mofussil lived by house-breaking 
in Calcutta, and carried off their spoils to villages high up on the [315] 
Ganges ; and it was the invariable practice, even in English mansions, for 
the porter to shut the outer door at the commencement of each meal, and 
not to open it till the butler brought him word that the plate was safely 
locked up. In the year 1780 four armed men entered the house of a 
Moorman (Mahomedan) near Chowringhee and carried off his daughter. 
The neighbourhood of what is now called Amherst Street, was so 
dangerous, that no native would go out at night with a good shawl. The 
employment of slaves for domestic purposes was still in vogue, and such 
advertisements as the following appeared in the papers :-— 


Wanted — Two Coffrees who can play very well on the French Horn, 
and are otherwise handy and useful about a house, relative to the 
business of a consumer or that of a cook; they must not be fond of 
liquor ; any person or persons having such to dispose of, will be 
treated with by applying to the Printer. 


Strayed — From the house of Mr. Robert Duncan, in the China Bazar, 
on Thursday last a Coffree boy about 12 years old, named Judaz. 
Whoever brings back the same shall receive the reward of one gold 
mohur. 


To be sold — A fine Coffree boy that understands the business of a 
butler, kitmutgar, and cooking. Price four hundred sicca rupees. Any 
gentleman wanting such a servant may see him, and be informed of 
further particulars by applying to the Printer. 


These slaves frequently absconded from their masters, and it was 
costomary to apply to the police to trace and restore them. Among the 
earliest documents in the police office is a correspondence relative to the 
pursuit of the truant malis of a Dr. Munro into the 24-Pergunnahas. 
Offences of servants and others were dealt with somewhat summarily by 
the police. 


In 1791, in order to prevent brawls at night, the liquor shops were 
closed at sunset. Dacoity was so prevalent in the Sundarbans, near Calcutta, 
that it was found necessary to‘appoint a Special Commissioner for their 
suppression. Mr. William Hyndman and Mr. Samuel Middleton held this 
appointment in succession. A special duty of the police at this time was to 
prevent the landing of ‘interlopers’ without licences from the Honourable 
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Court of Directors, and in case of any surreptitiously effecting a landing, 
to arrest and take them before the Magistrates. Missionaries were perhaps 
the most persistent in their attempts to evade this law, and most skilful in 
baffling pursuit. Among them are found the names of Marshman and Ward, 
the pioneers of Mission enterprise in Bengal. On the 12th October 1799, 
Charles Francis, supercargo of the American ship “Criterion”, appeared 
at the Police Office and made affidavit to the effect that Joshua Marshman 
and William Ward and others came out on board his ship and went to live 
at Serampore; that Benjamin Wickes, the master, had gone in search of 
them, as the sitting Magistrate (Mr. Bull) refused to swear him in to his 
manifest, unless he produced all his passengers at the Police Office. For 
the performance of these and other miscellaneous [316] police duties in 
connection with Europeans or of a special nature, the Magistrates had at 
their disposal a body called Sibbundy Town Guard. This was a semi- 
military body, and in 1799 was commanded by Captain John Mouggach. 
In the year 1800 Mr. Blaquiere, as has already been said, was appointed 
Superintendent of Police. He was also appointed to be a Magistrate and 
Justice of the Peace. This gentleman, destined to play an important part in 
the history of the Calcutta Police?, is described as landing in Calcutta in 
1774 (17947), his hair a queue after the manner of the time. He is said to 
have begun life in India as an Indigo Planter, in which capacity he acquired 
a knowledge of the people and their language, which no doubt especially 
fitted him for the post he afterwards so long and so honourably filled. 
Indeed, it was on this account that he and several other planters were 
appointed to the magistracy, crime having increased to an extraordinary 
degree about this time, and Company’s servants being unable to cope 
with it. Among his colleagues in the magistracy were Thomas Boileau, 
Mathew Louis, Levi Ball, C. Rothman, A. Mackteir, Thornton, and Colonel 
Jessop. 


The changes and improvements made in the management of the force 
at this time were of a sufficiently important kind to warrant the inclusion 
of the name of the Marquis Wellesley in the list of reformers of the Calcutta 
police. Among other measures, Mr. Dowdeswell, who appears to have 
been also Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department, was 
appointed Superintendent General of Police for Bengal, Behar and Orissa. 
Mr. Fitzroy, Collector of the 24-Pergunnahs, in complaining to the 
Governor-General of the “outrage” committed by the coachman of a native 
gentleman in driving past him in Cossitollah (Bentinck Street) and 
whipping his horses, spoke of Calcutta as a place “where your lordship 
had fortunately established an efficient police”. It must not be supposed 
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from the above mentioned incident that the peccadilloes of natives versus 
Europeans were unduly magnified in those days. Justice between the races 
appears to have been quite as even-handed as at present. Mr. C. D. Smith, 
of Baraset, was in 1803 very severely censured for an assault on one 
Khyrullah, made to apologise and give full compensation on pain of being 
reported to Government. In the previous year Mr. Hastings Impey, a son 
of Sir Elijah, and several other young civilians, occupants of No. 16 Writer's 
Buildings, were desired to attend at the police office to be reprimanded 
for disorderly conduct. Mr. Impey died in 1805, [317] and on his tombstone 
in the Park Street cemetery are the following lines :— 


“With gentle manners and with modest worth, 
Meekly he sped his destined course on earth. 


In 1802 the practice of sacrificing children by throwing them into 
the river at Ganga Sagur to be eaten by sharks and alligators, was put a 
stop to by enactment, and thenceforth a party of police and soldiers were 
sent yearly to the spot to prevent a breach of this humane law. In the same 
year there was a serious scuffle between some soldiers and the police 
boundary guard. These affrays between soldiers and police frequently 
cropped up, and led to the making of certain rules for their prevention, 
which, with modifications in the direction of greater stringency, are in 
force at the present day. In 1804 an accusation was brought against the 
Town Sergeant of bribery and keeping punch-houses by one Lodwick 
Printz, a matross (recruiter) of artillery. These Town Sergeants were 
appointed from the army by the Town Adjutant on the requisition of the 
Magistrates, and appear to have taken up some of the duties previously 
performed by the Sibbundy Town Guard. Possibly the accusation was 
false, as at the first Sessions of this year, which lasted only one day, Sir 
John Royds, who presided, is said to have “paid a just compliment to the 
system and energy of the well regulated police which we enjoy in this 
settlement”. 


A police and fire-engine station was in the same year established at 
the corner of Park Street and Chowringhee, and remained there till 1849 
when it gave way to the Asiatic Museum. The members of the Calcutta 
European Cavalry and Infantry Militia appear to have been lacking in 
zeal about this time, and were called upon by the Police Magistrates to 
explain their continued absence from parade, and threatened with 
withdrawal of licence to reside in India if not more regular. This was no 
vain threat, as obnoxious interlopers were often deported, and just at this 
time a Dr. William Hill had been sent off to England. 
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An occurrence of the year 1806 was the trial of J. Gourly, an indigo 
planter of Rajshahye for the murder of Thomas Caulfield, another indigo 
planter of Jessore. In 1807 the Huli and Mohurrum fell together. All the 
liquor shops were shut and other precautions taken, such as posting of 
soldiers at various places in the town. At this time the boundary of the 
town was the Mahratta ditch conterminous with the original jurisdiction 
of the High Court. This boundary was declared in a proclamation of the 
Governor-General in Council issued on the 20th September [318] 1794, 
by virtue of the Statute 33 George III, chapter 52, section 159. It has 
remained unchanged till the present day. The advantage of the arrangement 
by which the Magistrate of the 24-Pergunnahs was originally a 
Commissioner of Police for the town of Calcutta, was to extend the police 
jurisdiction far beyond the limits of the town into the mofussil. This 
arrangement continued till 1856, when the Magistrate of the 24-Pergunnahs 
ceased to exercise any authority in Calcutta. The Magistrates of Calcutta, 
however, continued to be appointed Justices of the Peace for Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa. In 1808 Mr. Guthrie, one of the Calcutta Magistrates, was 
appointed to be a Superintendent of Police in Bengal, Mr. Dowdeswell 
still remaining Superintendent-General. Various reasons were given for 
the selection of a Calcutta Justice for this post; one of them being that in 
this double capacity, he could act either in concert with the Zilla and City 
Magistrates, or independently of them as circumstances required. He was 
authorized to correspond with the officers of Government publicly and 
privately upon subjects connected with the discharge of his duty, and to 
communicate directly with the Governor-General in Council, through the 
Secretary of the Judicial Department (who was also Superintendent- 
General of Police) upon all matters connected with his office. In other 
respects he was considered to be under the general control of the Nizamat 
Adawlut, and was guided by the instructions of that Court upon any point 
not expressly provided for either by the regulations or by the order of 
Government. 


In 1809 much counterfeit coin was current, and Mr. Martyn the only 
remaining Magistrate of the first Commission of 1793, reported “that the 
easing and milling of copper pice, so as to give a similitude to sicca rupees, 
has now become a very common practice, and a great number of such 
base metals has found its way into circulation. They are in general very 
clumsily executed, and easily detected by those who are in the habit of 
discriminating false from good money. It is not, however, with this class 
of persons, that the deceit is attempted to be put off. The utterers (the 
coiners are always in the background) are on the watch for the credulous 
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and unwary pitty (sic) shopman whom they commonly find standing on 
the highways, or seated at corners of streets in the bazars exposing their 
clothes and little wares for sale. A whole family, it was added, had been 
found to have been engaged in this industry for years. Another incident of 
the year 1809 was the trial at the Sessions of a man for assaulting and 
wounding a ‘centinal’ at his post on the walk by the river side. The river 
was the western boundary of the town, as it is still, and there were in 
those days guards and sentries all round the boundary. 


[319] In the year 1810, Mr. Martyn found the missionaries still 
troublesome. He wrote : “The circuitous route, via America, which these 
missionaries, British subjects, have adopted for some time past to get to 
Bengal on American conveyances, was noticed by me in an official letter 
to you (Chief Secretary to Government) of the 7th October 1786. When 
the ‘Mercury’, now in the river, left Philadelphia last June a number of 
missionaries were at that place endeavouring to negotiate passages to 
Bengal, and I have the authority of the supercargo of this ship for observing, 
that several of them would have been accommodated, but from the 
apprehension entertained that the commanders of the American vessels 
would have been obliged to carry back the missionaries at the cost and 
charges of those who brought them hither”. The post of Police Surgeon at 
this time was held by Mr. Buirotto, and his salary was one hundred sicca 
rupees, which proving inadequate, he applied for an increase, saying that 
it was, “scarcely sufficient for the rent of a house”. He represented the 
town as being extensive, and himself obliged to eschew society on account 
of the urgency of his duty. 


On the 14th June 1810, a duel took place at Neelgunge between a 
cadet on the Baraset institution of the name of Frederick Mackenzie and 
Lieutenant Macan of the 8th regiment of native infantry, wherein the latter 
was killed outright. The second of Mr. Mackenzie was also a cadet a- 
Baraset of the name of Robert Hawkes. Lieutenant Macan’s second was 
Lieutenant Charles Exupiscous Turner of the 8th regiment of native 
infantry. “I have committed both these gentlemen” wrote Mr. Martyn, “to 
take their trial at the approaching adjourned Session : Mr. Mackenzie at 
present eludes apprehension”. These Baraset cadets caused the police as 
much trouble and anxiety as the Missionaries, only in a different way. In 
reporting a case in which two of them named Neel Campbell and Henry 
Dyson were imprisoned by the Supreme Court for throwing a sircar of 
the name of Bissonath into a tank, brick-batting him, while he was forced 
to swim for his life, and causing him to be worried and lacerated by dogs 
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during the time he was in the water, Mr. Martyn explained that this sircar 
had been directed to come out to Baraset to settle his account and 
imprudently ventured thither. The treatment he received led him, on his 
return to Calcutta, to state his complaint by petition to a Judge sitting at 
chambers, and he was referred by that Judge to the Magistrate for redress. 
No summons or warrant was attempted to be executed at Baraset, because 
experience had shown, where a process, even of the Supreme Court, had 
once attempted to be served, the inefficiency and the peril of sending any 
[320] officer of the civil power to that institution to execute it. The 
complainant was therefore directed to be in daily attendance about the 
Police Office, and as his charge included the names of a number of cadets 
sworn to be concerned in the outrage, the chances were that, in some of 
the cavalcades that those gentlemen make in their occasional visits to 
Calcutta, some of their persons might be identified, and then they could 
be apprehended without any bustle or difficulty. According to this astute 
method they were arrested a few days after, just as they were alighting at 
Cadette’s Hotel, which is immediately opposite to the Police Office. Mr. 
Martyn “earnestly advised them not to let the matter be carried before the 
Supreme Court”, and even offered his offices to mediate, but “confident 
that they should be able to prove an alibi” they would come to no terms. 
The depositions were “of course sent to the Clerk of the Crown, and the 
Grand Jury found a bill on the next day. Even at this late stage the cadets 
might have prevented the prosecution taking place by a motion in Court 
to talk with the prosecutor, or they might have traversed, had they and 
their friends chosen so to have done. They persisted in putting themselves 
upon their trial, and the consequences were that Mr. C. was imprisoned 
for eight months and a fine imposed on him of 200 rupees. Mr. Dyson was 
imprisoned for six months and 100 rupees fine set on him. Convicts from 
New South Wales were as bent upon getting a footing in Bengal as even 
the missionaries. They “stowed away”, on board ships bound for Indian 
ports, and endeavoured in every imaginable way to effect a landing. Writing 
of two of them Mr. Martyn said, “This is not the first, second or third 
instance of convicts having found their way to Bengal”. 


The young civilians of the period continued to furnish an occasional 
scandal, and on the 13th October 1810, we find Mr. M. Law and Mr. C. 
M. Ricketts bound over in recognizances in the sum of Rs. 20,000 (sicca) 
to keep the peace for one year towards one another. 

On the 7th November the fort Adjutant was requested to furnish a 
party of 50 sepoys to accompany police sergeant to Ganga Sagar to prevent 
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human sacrifices during the Snan Jatra festival. The sepoys were to be all 
Mahomedans. A little later 100 sepoys were told off to assist in preserving 
order during the Mohurrum. 


In March 1811 the military authorities called upon the Magistrates 
to withdraw from the fort “the person now acting there under the authority 
of the Police!” This the magistrates declined to do, maintaining that the 
fort was a part of the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. Subsequently, 
however, the police were withdrawn, and much later were re-introduced, 
and a police outpost established in the fort, which exists to the present 
day. [321] In the following year the military authorities expressed an 
opinion that the guards under the civil magistrates were unnecessarily 
large, and suggested substitution of police for some of them. This was 
done, and at a later period a further substitution of police for soldiers was 
effected. 


In 1813 fires were unusually numerous and destructive, and 
Government issued rules with a view to ameliorate the evil. On the 4th 
January 1814, a chowkedar of the Chand Pal Ghat Thannah was killed by 
a blow received in a disturbance with the crew of an Indiaman. In April 
arrangements for the safe custody of Wazir Ali, a political prisoner, had 
to be made, and the Justices recommended that he should be kept in the 
fort and not be transferred to the Russapagla Jail. In 1815 the Acting 
Superintendent of Police of the Western Provinces wrote to the Justices, 
informing them that the police of the cities there had of late been much 
ameliorated by the operation of the provisions enacted by Regulation XIII 
of 1813 (to provide for the appointment of and maintenance of police 
chowkedars in the cities of Dacca, Patna, and Murshidabad), and requesting 
that they would furnish an annual statement exhibiting the number and 
description of crimes perpetrated in the city of Calcutta. Here there is a 
hiatus in the police records; those up till March 1819 being unfortunately 
missing. 

The police administration during this fourth period, 1794 to 1819, 
though vastly better than in the earlier periods was still of a primitive 
kind. Horrid sights might be witnessed daily in Calcutta, which would 
not be tolerated now for an instant, and are remembered only by the very 
oldest inhabitants. Naked fakirs paraded the streets ; the Aghori could be 
seen eating the flesh of dead men at the ghats; suttee fires blazed in the 
neighbourhood. In six months of the year 1800, within a radius of 30 
miles of Calcutta, 275 women were burnt. Brahmini bulls roamed at large 
to the annoyance of palki-bearers and confectioners. Human sacrifices 
occasionally took place at Kali Ghat. The offence of Dharna — an 
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anachronism of the modern Penal Code — was still occasionally 
committed. The following is an account of a case given by Mrs. Fay :- “A. 
Hindu beggar of the Brahman caste went to the house of a very rich man, 
but of an inferior tribe, requesting alms; he was either rejected, or 
considered himself inadequately relieved and refused to quit the place. 
As his lying before the door and obstructing the passage was unpleasant, 
one of the servants first entreated him, then insisted on his retiring, and in 
speaking pushed him gently away: he chose to call this push a blow, and 
cried aloud for redress ; declaring that he would never stir from the spot 
till he had obtained justice against the man, who now endeavoured to 
soothe him in vain. Like a true Hindoo he sat down, [322] and never 
moved again, but thirty-eight hours afterwards expired, demanding justice 
with his last breath ; being well aware that in the event of this, the master 
would have an enormous fine to pay — which happened accordingly”. 
On the other hand, ordinary crime appears to have rapidly decreased for 
in 1812 the Chief Justice Sir J. Royd, remarked in his charge to Grand 
Jury that “not a single instance of depredation on private property has 
occurred during the last six months of magnitude sufficient to be brought 
before you and this Court!” It is difficult to believe that no such case had 
occurred ; probably none had been brought home to perpetrators. 


From the year 1819 we get upon firmer ground. The era of statistics 
and annual reports had set in, and tolerably precise infomation is thereafter 
available in regard to the amount of crime, and the strength and working 
of the police force. 


The Government impressed upon the Chief Magistrate (Mr. H. 
Shakespear), that it was his own particular duty to prepare and submit 
crime returns, and place distinctly under the view of Government, that 
general information with regard to the police of the metropolis which is 
furnished for the Provinces generally by the Superintendents of Police in 
their annual reports. In the following year it was further explained that 
“the Magistrates, in what is technically called the Report Department, 
are more immediately charged with the precautionary measures necessary 
to prevent the commission of robberies and other crimes, and to preserve 
the peace of the city ; and the conduct of the guards, watchmen, and police 
officers is more especially under their superintendence. In like manner it 
is their province to obtain intelligence of the haunts and machinations of 
persons of suspicious livelihood, and to communicate with Magistrates 
of the neighbouring jurisdictions on matters connected with the discovery 
and apprehension of offenders and the recovery of stolen property ...... It 
is the intention of Government that one of the Junior Civil Servants, should 
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assist Mr. Blaquiere in that Department”. The barrister magistrates, Messrs. 
Fergusson, East and Hogg, were allowed to practice, and consequently 
gave short attendances at the Police Courts. The number of magistrates 
was therefore increased to five, of whom only one was to be ‘a barrister 
of eminence’. This arrangement was to take effect gradually. In the 
meantime, three junior Civilians were appointed to assist the 
Superintendent of Police and Secretaries to Government were ordered to 
attend at the police office three days in each week. Eighteen Civilians 
were also appointed Justices of the Peace for the town of Calcutta. This 
brings us up to the year 1820. We hope in a second article to bring the 
retrospect up to our own times. (To be continued) (Calcutta Review, No. 
174, October 1888., pp. 306-322). 


[9] There was also a market establishment, costing Rs. 416 per 
mensem, for the inspection of weights and measures and publishing the 
price-current, a lock-up for males, another for females (called Kattra), a 
house of correcion, and a hospital for paupers at Mirzapore. 


In reviewing the police of the internal thannas, Mr. Shakespear found 
113 houses under 10 Chowkidars and 6,530 under 22 in the Larkin’s Lane 
and Pataldangah Divisions respectively, “The Chowdidars”, he wrote “have 
particular posts allotted to them, where they keep watch during the night, 
they are not allowed arms but carry sticks. In the morning they return to the 
thannah to report occurrences of the night, after which, unless their attendance 
is required at the Police Office, they are at liberty to go where they please. 
There is nothing in the appearance of these thannahs different from any 
other native dwelling houses; there are no arms (the usual insignia of police) 
to be seen, nor anything that would indicate them to a stranger to be Police 
Offices, or places of refuge or resort in case of danger. I would recommend 
that a flag should be kept hoisted at each thannah; that the Chowkidars 
should be dressed in uniform — turbans and waistbands — and be allowed 
to carry a sword or spear. In this country, where every man’s house is open 
to robbery, it is desirable to call in the aid of fear in the prevention of petty 
crimes which cannot be often checked by the personal intervention of the 
watchman”. The Upargashtee or Girdwari establishment, he explained, 
“are kept immediately under the eye, and reside near the residence of Mr. 
Blaquiere, and are employed in patrolling the town at night, in order to 
keep the peace and see that the Chowkidars are on their watch, and likewise, 
in cases of emergency, in the apprehension of offenders”. 
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The Boundary Thannahs and subordinate posts (Phandees) are 
stationed at the head of every considerable inlet to the limits of Calcutta 
from the Chitpore Bridge to the Cooly Bazar. From this point passing the 
Fort to Kasheenauth Babbo’s Ghat, where there is a Ghumtee or Post from 
the Mir Bhar thannah, there was no established boundary guard, and hence 
Mr. Shakespear suggested the conversion of Chandpal Ghat [10] thannah 
into.a boundary-thannah, and the establishment of a new boundary-thannah 
at Old Fort Ghat, also a revision of beats at the rate of 100 houses to each 
Chowkidar4. “But in my humble opinion”, he went on to say, “the system 
of police in the interior of Calcutta is radically defective. What, indeed, I 
would ask can be said of a police exercising control over a million of 
people’ (for the ingress of people in the day time from the environs must 
fully make up that number) which is supposed to be asleep all day with 
only one office open for the cognizance of criminal offences. Yet, if | am 
rightly informed, this is not an exaggerated statement of the case, for the 
Chowkidars, being awake throughout the night, are allowed to sleep all 
day or pursue their private affairs”. 


Mr. Shakespear then proceeded to compare the crime of Calcutta 
with that of the provincial towns for the year and gave the following 
figures :— 


Dacca Patna Murshidabad Total Calcutta 
Murder - - 3 3 3 


Burglary 24 8 129 161) 
Theft (of Rs. 2,3425 
10 and upwards) 32 63 49° 144) 


“The number of Chowkidars”, he explained, “is greater in the 
provincial towns, but I apprehend that the real cause of the greater efficiency 
of the police in those cities will be found in the superiority of the system 
altogether, which combines the advantages of a day and night police, acting 
under written instructions and well-defined responsibility”. Accordingly, 
he suggested a reform of the Calcutta Police on the model of that established 
in the Mofussil towns. There were to be 12 new thannahs, each with an 
establishment of 1 Thannadar, | Mohurrir, 1 Jamadar, and 15 Burkundazes. 


Simultaneously with this Report, an elaborate Note on the River 
Police, with suggestions for its improvement, was drawn up by Sir Charles 
D'Oyly, the Collector of Customs. As a further aid to the police, a Rule 
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Ordinance and Regulation was framed to legalise the apprehension and 
punishment of persons of evil fame resorting to, or residing within, the 
limits of Calcutta. [11] The criminal law under which the Magistrates and 
Police acted was the common law of England, and this, though greatly 
modified by subsequent enactments, still to some extent regulates police 
procedure in Calcutta. In 1820 the number of persons arrested was 3,305, 
of whom 720 were punished for felonies, and 221 for misdemeanours. 
The value of property stolen was set at Rs. 1,52,786, and of that recovered 
Rs. 26,869. Foot-pads and highway robbers infested the streets ; and in 
1819 Mr. Spencer deposed to having been shot at with a pistol, the ball 
passing through the top of his hat. 


In 1822 a number of prisoners were released from the Alipore Jail by 
the Governor-General in person in honour of Her Majesty's birthday — an 
oriental mode of giving expression to public joy, which was repeated in 
1887 on the occasion of the Jubilee. In 1823, the Police Office and Courts 
were removed to the building now occupied as the Police Office and 
residence of the Deputy Commissioner. This fine house was originally the 
residence of Mr. Palmer, the merchant-prince, whose firm failed in 1830 
for the modest sum of five million sterling, and there is a tradition that he 
had there entertained five successive Governors-General. 


In 1825 the use of the rattan as a punishment was substituted for that 
of the kora (or whip). Flogging for both civil and criminal offences was 
altogether abolished by enactment of a few years later. 


We have now reached the time of Lord W. Bentinck’s famous 
administration, — a period within the memory of many living persons. The 
year 1829 is far ever memorable for the passing of Regulation XVII under 
which the cruel custom of Sahagaman was rendered illegal. The average 
number of Satees for the previous fifteen years was no less than 650, of 
which 287 belonged to the Calcutta division alone. In the same year active 
measures were undertaken against the Thugs and Badhaks by Major 
Sleeman and his devoted band of coadjutors. These miscreants had 
practised their horrid profession up to the very boundaries of Calcutta, 
and a family of Thugs was at this time residing in a house at Titaghar. 


In the same year there was a police commission both in India and in 
England, and the result in Calcutta was the establishment of a closer 
supervision. The police, which had been from the year 1800 under the 
immediate control of Mr. Blaquiere, was in 1830 transferred into the hands 
of Mr. MacFarlane, who had succeeded Mr. Shakespear as Chief 
Magistrate, and of Captain Steel who was appointed Superintendent of 
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Police in [12] Bengal was abolished, and his police duties transferred to 
the Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit, who however exercised no 
jurisdiction in the town of Calcutta. The state of morality among the 
European portion of the force previous to these reforms is thus described 
by Mr. Shore in his famous Notes : “It would be difficult to find natives 
who were guilty of greater corruption and extortion than was practised by 
the English sergeants employed in the Calcutta police previous to the late 
improvements. Not only were offered bribes unhesitatingly accepted, but 
these men reaped a harvest from every affray or dispute, that they could 
hear of. In such a case, one of them was soon upon the spot, and every 
method of intimidation was resorted to persuade the party that was most 
to blame of the serious nature of the scrape he had got into. When his fears 
were sufficiently excited, a proposal was then made for him to give the 
other party a sum of money to make up, the quarrel, of which the lion’s 
share was taken by the sergeant for his good offices .... | am told that 
matters are better now; if so, it must, I imagine, be attributed, not to any 
increase of morality among those employed, but to the improved system 
of surveillance which has been introduced ”. Sir Edmund Ryan, too, who 
had every opportunity for forming a correct opinion, testified in a charge 
to the jury delivered in 1832, to a great impovement in the force. 


In 1835 the Calcutta Magistrates were first empowered to act 
singly. Hitherto, according to the ancient English custom, no criminal 
case could be legally tried unless at least two Justices were present. 
About the same time natives were first appointed to act as Honorary 
Magistrates for the town. In 1837 the office of Superintendent of Police 
in Bengal was revived by Act XXIV of that year. One Superintendent 
was appointed for the territories under the Government of the 
Presidency of Fort William, and another for the districts of the N. W. 
Provinces. The powers exercised by the Commisioners of Revenue and 
Circuit in regard to the appointment and removal of Police Officers 
were at the same time withdrawn. 


Mr. Halliday took this opportunity to advocate the subordination of 
the Calcutta Police to the Superintendent-General. “It is my opinion”, 
he wrote, “that the Calcutta Police, like that of the rest of the country, 
-Should be placed under the Superintendent-General, and form part of 
the general system. For this the Calcutta Police is obviously well adapted, 
as it is in effect the very system which I propose for the provinces, and 
could not therefore fail to amalgamate with it successfully. Separated, 
the two systems of police (that of Calcutta and the Mofussil) will, 
whenever they come in contact, injure each other, as in practice they 
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now do. United they would, in a very high [13] degree, assist each other’s 
efficiency. In the districts which surround Calcutta, the greater crimes 
all emanate from the capital, and the Magistrates of the neighbouring 
zillahs well know the secure retreat which Calcutta affords to dacoits 
after the commission of robberies in the suburbs. The Superintendent- 
General of the Mofussil Police must be, for the most part, powerless in 
Hooghly, Midnapur, Burdwan, Nuddea, Jessore, Baraset and the 24- 
Pergunnahs, unless he be at the same time Superintendent-General of 
the Calcutta Police. To be subject to his authority would in no degree 
weaken the latter, and the alteration would give an incalculable addition 
of power to the machinery of the former”. The suggestion was not, 
however, acted on. In 1839 the police force of Calcutta was as follows : 


Thana-| Naibs| Chowki- 
dars dars 
—E_— 
Night Watch 37 37 796 
Day Watch - 74 444 
Sidwal or 
Boundary Guard| - - - 
Town Guard - - - 
Girdiwari 
and Upargashti 
Guards - - - 
Total 37 111 | 1,240 


The system in force was that introduced in 1830 with the additional 
precaution of enquiry every morning by Chowkidars at the door of each 
house as to whether all had been well during the night. The number felonies 
in 1839 was 1,937, and of misdemeanours 2,934; 1,848 persons were 
arrested and 667 punished. There were 873 conservancy cases. The number 
had been larger, but had fallen off owing to the discouragement of 
prosecutors. The total number of criminals confined in the Calcutta Jail at 
the close of the year 1838 was 64, and in the House of Correction 84. 


Colonies of Badhak dacoits from Oude had settled down close to 
Calcutta where they were carrying on their depredations. Mr. F. C. Smith, 
the very able Superintendent of Police in Bengal, discovered abundant 
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proof that an European, an extensive landholder, had collected them upon 
his estate, precisely as was the wont of the native landholders in the Western 
Provinces, viz., by giving security for their future good behaviour [14] to 
the Judges and Magistrates and procuring their release from confinement. 
And there was too much reason to believe that, like them, he had employed 
them, or acquiesced in their employment by others, for the purpose of 
committing crimes. By a lucky accident Mr. Patton, the Magistrate of the 
24-Pergunnahs, seized a gang of them with all their booty immediately 
after they had committed in Calcutta a dacoity attended with murder. At 
this time there was not a single street lamp in Calcutta. People of the 
upper class travelled mostly in palkess, and were lighted on their way by 
torches of hand-lanterns. The first improvement was effected by compelling 
the occupiers of houses to put up ordinary lanterns at their gates. 


In 1845 Mr. Blaquiere retired, and “his distinguished services on the 
bench and in other departments of the public service, during a period of 
nearly half a century” were rewarded with a liberal pension for the 
remainder of his life. At the time of his retirement he was Senior Magistrate. 
The number of stipendiaries was then reduced to two, and the town was 
divided between them. They were both barristers until 1852, when Haro 
Chander Ghose, the first native stipendiary Magistrate of Calcutta, was 
appointed. 


At the same time (1845) the Supreme Government ordered a thorough 
re-organization of the police force, and Mr. Patton, then Chief Magistrate, 
was directed to abolish the existing force, and to organize in its stead a 
force similar to the London Police, with such modifications as the 
conditions of this country required. Accordingly, 31 thannahs and 21 
phandees were abolished, the town divided into three divisions, each under 
a Deputy Superintendent, and the divisions into six sections or sub-stations, 
making 18 in all. Thirty-six Inspectors and Darogahs were appointed, those 
drawing over Rs. 50 a month being promoted and dismissed only with the 
approval of Government. A suitable number of Jamadars and Chowkidars 
was also appointed. The residences of the Deputy Superintendents were 
called “Station Homes”, and of Inspectors “Stations”. There was also a 
Superintendent who resided at the Central Office, and the Chief Magistrate 
at the head of all. Nevertheless the discipline under this regime does not 
appear to have been very strict. Inspectors and town sergeants were in the 
habit of frequenting the taverns in Radha Bazar during the day, and drinking 
and associating with low classes of people. Vari-coloured clothes were 
worn in place of uniform, and the town sergeants especially were very 
slovenly in appearance. Smoking cigars on duty in the day time was a 
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common practice. Singing on beat was so customary as to call fora special 
tule prohibiting it. Collisions between the police and the military 
necessitated rules still more clearly defining the limits [15] of their 
respective authority. On the 14th September 1850, a native police constable 
was killed by a European soldier striking him with a club. The club, it 
appeared, was loaded with lead, the end and handle being covered with 
tin. From that time the native constables were forbidden to use any other 
weapon than “a common staff of a uniform size”. Very little attempt was 
made to keep order in the streets. Kite-flying was in vogue, and Clive 
Street vendors of goods erected thier stalls in the middle of the road. The 
streets were dimly lighted with oil lamps far apart, and it was not till 1857 
that gas was introduced, and then only into the main streets and places. By 
day the air resounded with the shrill monotonous squeak of ungreased 
cart-wheels, and jackals made night hideous. Bloated corpses floated by 
hundreds on the bosom of the Ganges, and the cruel rite of the charak was 
celebrated in the suburbs’. The town was liable to invasions of professional 
beggars owing to the practice of indiscriminate distribution of alms at 
Shrads. The number of prostitutes openly practising their vocation was in 
1852, after very careful enquiry, estimated at 12,419. Bow Bazar was to 
the soilors in Calcutta what Radcliff Highway was to the same class in 
London. The whole locality was honey-combed with dens of iniquity. 
Chunagulli was the head-centre of vice in every form. The sailors looked 
upon the place as their own. The street was hung with flags of all nations, 
and at night was a scene of revelry and debauchery. Parties of drunken 
sailors might be seen driving the police before them. Cutting and wounding 
cases became so common that it was necessary to disarm seamen of their 
knives. Here is a description of a disturbance of a kind which was common 
enough in those days :- 


“On the 18th February 1855, a party of sailors, ripe for mischief, 
were parading a part of the town most unfrequently visited by persons of 
their class, and were amusing themselves by striking more or less every 
person passing them, or destroying the articles (water-jars, &c.,) they 
carried. At length they entered a liquor shop and called for liquor, which, 
on getting, they refused to pay for, at the same time destroying, the bottle 
it was served in, by throwing it at the vendor and decamping. They came 
to the part of the town inhabited by Malay lascars, men who were not 
supposed to quietly endure such rough usage, and had ass to resent it. 
Sheikh Sonaoolla, a Police chowkidar on the spot, seeing that a collision 
was imminent, sent for assistance. The sailors meanwhile armed themselves. 
from a fire-wood shop which happened to be at hand. By this time a party 
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of police came up, when one of the sailors, by name Snownan, struck 
Sonaoolla on the head with a heavy piece of wood and killed him. Snownan 
was arrested and tried for manslaughter, but was acquitted on the ground 
that he acted in self-defence”. The number of false charges preferred was 
very great. Jewellers falsely reported the theft of gold and silver entrusted 
to them to make up as ornaments ; pawn-brokers, of valuables pledged far 
below their worth ; dhobees, of clothes given them to wash. Masters unjustly 
charged with theft servants, who sick with long deferred hope of pay, had 
at length unceremoniosuly left them. Mistresses accused their faithless 
paramours of theft in order to induce them to return to their caresses. 
False charges of burglary were often supported by breaking a hole through 
the wall, the hole not unfrequently bearing unmistakable signs of having 
been cut, for the sake of secrecy, from the inside. The Magistrates, it was 
complained, erred on the side of leniency, and could seldom be persuaded 
to convict persons of laying false charges. 


In 1851 Calcutta was “ literally swarming” with dacoits who poured 
into the neighbouring districts and committed gang robberies nightly, and 
this state of things continued until again a special commissioner was 
appointed for suppression of dacoity, and made “a clean sweep of the 
whole”, having them transported for life. An organised system of shop- 
lifting by Sanoreas from the Upper Provinces was also discovered and put 
astop to. These clever. day-light thieves were then prosecuting their calling 
in the remotest parts of Hindustan. 


The Chief Magistrate Mr. Elliot, who succeeded Mr. Patton, 
complained that he had to select his native constables from a mass of 
cooly-like individuals who flocked into his office from all parts of the 
country, absolutely ignorant of their duties, quite unknown to him, and 
without a certificate of any description to show who they were or whence 
they came. There was no law by which he could enlist them for any given 
period or otherwise bind them to the Government service. They were 
worked to a degree which no sipahi in the country would submit, whilst 
three-fourths of them were paid at the low rate of Rs. 5 per mensem, rest at 
Rs. 6. A quarter of the force was changed every (...) resignations, dismissals, 
or deaths. The prospect of a (...) which had been held out to the force a 
few years. (...) as an inducement to serve on, was found to (...) its object. 


[17] Various Acts, Rules, Ordinances, and Bye-laws were passed for 
the better government of the Police Force between 1845 and 1856, when 
all were repealed by Act XIII of the latter year. This Act was framed for 
the better regulation of the police, not only of Calcutta, but of the towns of 
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Madras, and Bombay also. The force appointed in Calcutta under this Act 
consisted of a Commissioner (Mr. Wauchope), a Deputy Commissioner 
(Mr. Roberts), 3 Superintendents, 30 Inspectors, 10 Town Sergeants, 82 
Native Officers, 1393 Constables and 6 Sowars: there were also 12 
Manjhees and 92 Dandees for the river. A portion of the force was set 
apart as a reserve, an arrangement which was an innovation. A roster, 
allotting one-third of the force for day, and two-thirds for night duty, with 
an equal division of day and night duty among the men was introduced. 
The uniform was much improved. The Chowkidars were dressed in white 
chapkans, with red plate-like turbans and kamar-bands. Rattles were 
discarded and dark-lanterns adopted. The officers’ dress was pretty much 
the same as at present, except that the Darogahs and Jamadars wore swords. 
Subsequently, a numerical reduction was made of 80 constables in order 
to improve the position of the rest. The Reserve Force was diminished, 
and the number of Town Sergeants and European Constables increased to 
35 in order to cope with a great accession of the loafer population which 
took place during the Mutiny. It was ascertained that there were upwards 
of three hundred Europeans and Americans in Calcutta without 
employment, and many of them old offenders. These waifs and strays of 
humanity caused great annoyance by waylaying and robbing gentlemen 
on the maidan — the fogs of the cold season very much favouring this 
form of crime. The evil was not entirely suppressed till many years 
afterwards, when the passing of the Vagrancy Act and establishment of a 
work-house put a stop to it. It was, however, much ameliorated, and writing 
in 1860, Mr. Wauchope said : “Three years ago there were several streets 
in Calcutta where it was almost impossible for a respectable person to 
appear in the evening without being insulted or assaulted by Europeans. 
The same streets are now perfectly quiet, and though numbers of seamen 
are seen there, few are drunk, and they are almost invariably well behaved; 
and this is the more extraordinary considering the enormous number of 
Europeans who have been in Calcutta during the last year, most, of them, 
at first, with abundance of money to spend in all sorts of debauchery”. 
This improvement was attributed partly to an order issued in 1857 closing 
all liquor shops at 5 P.M., and partly to the strong force of European police 
employed. Calcutta also suffered from the depredations of burglars residing 
[18] in the suburbs, and upon the recommendation of the Commissioner, 
this tract was brought within his jurisdiction. Most of the burglaries reported 
from the Native quarters of the town were of a simple description, the 
entry being effected by cutting the string fastenings of a mat door, and the 
plundered property consisting of a few brass vessels. In the European 
quarter they were of a more formidable kind, and sometimes perpetrated 
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by Europeans. An American named Hawkins caused quite a panic by his 
daring feats in this direction. Crime, according to the Commissioner, 
fluctuated very much in character. Sometimes there was an outbreak of 
one kind of crime, at another time of another kind. In another year coolies 
appropriated property given to them for conveyance, and in the particular 
year of which he was writing, there was an unusually large number of 
domestic thefts. Servants were hired without certificates or enquiry, and 
taking advantage of this laxity, professional thieves used to take service as 
table attendants with the sole object of robbing their masters. One celebrated 
thief served as khitmutgar and robbed in no less than seven houses before 
he was detected. In 1886 domestic thefts took a new form and it was 
discovered that gangs of Rajwars from Gaya annually visited Calcutta 
obstensibly to take service as punkah-pullers, but in reality to rob their 
employers. 


A more serious form of crime in vogue at this time was the drugging 
and robbing of prostitutes for the sake of their ornaments. There were men 
in Calcutta, corresponding to the road-prisoners in the Mofussil, but acting 
on a different system, who made a profession of this nefarious practice, 
and very frequently killed their victim. 


In 1858 there occurred the famous murder of Leah, the wife of Mr. 
Judah a merchant, who was absent at the time in China. Circumstantial 
evidence of the most damning kind was produced against two men named 
Ezekiel and Nusseem, and a verdict of wilful muder was found against 
both of them by the Coroner’s jury, but they were acquitted by the Supreme 
Court after a trial which lasted six days. Nine years afterwards, almost to 
a day, there occurred another murder in the same family, which, like the 
above, remained undetected and unavenged. 


When the first of these murders occurred, there were no police charged 
especially with the detection of crime. There was indeed a class of persons, 
not of the police, but employed by them, who professed to find out the 
perpetrators of robberies and murders, and Mr. Wauchope writing in 1861 
said, that “getting rid of these spies was one of the greatest difficulties 
[19] he had to encounter. The police relied entirely upon them, with the 
usual result. Their operations were calculated to defeat justice by making 
their bread out of the blood of the population. Their object was to secure 
rewards, not to suppress crimes ; and it was their deliberate practice to 
allow robberies to proceed which they might have prevented if they had 
liked, and, at the same time, they took care not to denounce the influential 
members of gangs, or in fact any others if they paid better than the police”. 
This terrible evil is sure to come into existence in every police force 
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controlled by officers too anxious for a display of defective results. It is 
most difficult to eradicate, and Mr. Wauchope, though he may have scotched 
it, certainly did not exterminate it, for only a few years later, unmistakable 
signs of its existence were observable. Mr. Wauchope had the reputation 
of being one of the best, perhaps the best police officer Calcutta has ever 
seen. It may, therefore, be interesting to know what his views on the subject 
of detection were, and upon what lines he worked. These are his own 
words: “Man, by his original nature, pursues his fellow man with greater 
zeal and avidity than any other prey ; consequently, I find that among the 
large number of men admitted into the police, there are always a few who 
show before long an extraordinary propensity towards this pursuit; others 
again remain for years without rendering any assistance in the detection 
of crime. When a man has done good work in this way he is promoted, and 
his services are employed where they can be most useful. They generally 
adopt some particular line. For instance, one is intimately acquainted with 
the operations of burglars, another with pickpockets and so on; therefore 
if I find thefts by pickpockets increasing at any place of public resort, I 
send to that neighbourhood officers acquainted with these persons, and an 
immediate stop is put to that description of crime; or if robberies by coolies 
increase in any part of the town, the officers whose particular line I know 
that to be, are stationed in that part of the town, and invariably with 
success...". It is admitted by all that there are no thieves in the world so 
expert as those in India, and there is no mind so favourably constituted for 
the detection of crime as that of a native, and particularly: that of native 
police officer, properly trained, who has for years been employed in this 
pursuit and on this duty. If a theft has been committed by a professional, 
an expert police officer will be able to say at once by which of the various 
gangs, or, I should rather say society, of professionals in Calcutta it has 
been committed. Each of these gangs has quite a different method of 
carrying on business, but they are generally so dexterous in getting rid of 
the stolen goods, and [20] make their arrangements so well beforehand, 
that although the thieves who committed the theft are known, it is very 
often difficult to procure a conviction against them. Information regarding 
robberies is procured frequently from members of the same fraternity, and 
very often by women urged on by jealousy. In the trials before the 
Magistrates and Supreme Court all appears simple and easy. The police 
proceed to a certain spot, find the goods, and arrest certain persons who 
are tried and convicted; but very few people know the secrecy, tact, and 
exertion required in obtaining and following up a clue. The names of 
those who give information are rarely or ever disclosed; in fact, if such 
was to be allowed, the remainder of the gang would probably take steps to 
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prevent the same person playing the traitor again, and the fear of this 
would effectually prevent our ever obtaining any information. Writing 
many years later, at the close of his second term as head of the Calcutta 
police, Mr. Wauchope repeated. “Regular informers are worse than useless. 
If a man gives information once, it is improbable that he will do it again, 
as he is more likely to betray the police than his companions. Of the 
hundreds of informers with whom I have had to deal in the course of my 
police experience, only three never decieved me. One was Sudda, a Bombay 
man, the second was Srinath, alias Chenoo Kaist, a native of Calcutta and 
the third is one whose name it is unnecessary to mention. Where they 
picked up their information I never knew and never asked, but very few 
offences were committed within twenty or thirty miles of Calcutta regarding 
which one or other of the three did not know something, though strange to 
say, none of them was ever known to give truthful information to any but 
myself”. 

Regarding the material with which he had to work Mr. Wauchope 
wrote : "I have found by experience that the natives of Lower Bengal, in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta, do not as a rule make efficient policemen. 
They have neither the strength nor the courage for this purpose. The 
Hindoos who constitute about two-thirds of the Calcutta Police Force, are 
chiefly up-countrymen, and a very large proportion of the Mahomedans 
are from the Furreedpore district. It has been said — but in my opinion 
without reason — that police officers should always, if possible, be natives 
of the country where they serve. The ordinary police constables should be 
superior in strength to those against whom it is his duty to watch. He 
requires the use of his eyes more than of his tongue, and even if he arrives 
in Calcutta ignorant of Bengali, he is always able to make himself 
understood. A riot by a Calcutta mob is now utterly impossible. Composed 
of numerous races, without cohesion or a single feeling in common, 
although made up of doubtful [21] characters from every part of India, it 
would be unable for a moment to withstand fifteen hundred men all drilled 
and trained to act in concert.” 


Mr. Wauchope appears, however, to have modified his views in later 
years, for when he returned to the police in 1873, finding a fine body of 
well drilled up-country men, he expressed it as his experience that 
“policemen from the North-Western Provinces and Behar, though strong 
and pleasant to look at, were most unobservant, and when drilled to be 
something like soldiers, became perfect machines and unfit for ordinary 
police purposes”. A certain amount of drill he admitted to be necessary in 
order to enable police officers to act in concert. He said that, having seen 
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and read a good deal of police all over the world, his impression was that 
the failure of police as detective officers was usually caused by an excessive 
infusion of the military element, ‘for a man cannot be a good soldier and a 
skilful police officer’. He recommended the enlistment of a greater number 
of Bengalees in the force, but admitted that it was no easy matter to procure 
men willing to submit to the strict discipline and hard work they would 
have to undergo. The best of officers for ordinary purposes were, he thought, 
Mahomedans from Eastern Bengal, “for they are, as a rule, shrewd, 
intelligent, and possessed of a considerable amount of personal courage”. 
For purposes of detection he wanted no better material than he possessed, 
for, in his opinion, “no men make better detectives than Bengalees. They 
are shrewd, calculating and patient to a degree, and equal to any detectives 
in the world”. He thought that a good deal of nonsense was spoken and 
written in romances and elsewhere about detectives, and that in fact a 
good detective was merely a man of considerable shrewdness, accustomed 
to crime, and able “to put two and two together”. In 1873, with a view to 
give effect to Mr. Wauchope's views,-Mr. Hogg, who had returned to the 
Commissionership, sent officers into the districts of Jessore and Faridpur 
to recruit for the Calcutta Police, and about 10 men of these districts were 
enlisted. Half of them, however, almost at once disappeared. “Some disliked 
the hard work, some were afraid of the sahibs, others of the solitary night 
work, and of those left, few were physically well fitted for watch and 
ward”. The Government at whose desire the experiment was made, accepted 
it as an axiom that in a populous city where an organized system of watch 
is necessary, the up-country policeman will be found the better officer for 
the prevention of crime, but there are many qualities in the Bengalee which 
can be called into use for police purposes, and especially his capacity for 
the detection of crime. There is, in short, room for both classes in the 
Calcutta Police, [22] and neither could safely be dispensed with. From 
that time the enlistment of Bengalees has been principally for the purposes 
of enquiry into crime. Native officers of the higher ranks have been 
introduced and have been placed in charge of sections with a considerable 
amount of success, especially in certain parts of the suburbs peopled almost 
wholly by Bengalees. The conclusion that the upcountry man is a more 
vigilant and trustworthy watchman than the Bengalee had long before been 
arrived at by the Bengalees themselves who almost invariably, both in 
town and country, employ them in that capacity as durwans, &c., in 
preference to their own countrymen. I have dealt with this subject at some 
length, as it is one about which there has been great diversity of opinion 
among experts, and which is intimately connected with the well-being of 
the force. It is, moreover, the point in which the Calcutta Police differs 
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most widely from the police of a very other great city in the world. 
Mr. Wauchope’s views are entitled to the utmost consideration and respect, 
for, as before said, he was not only unrivalled as a City Police Officer, but 
had many years’ experience as a District Magistrate and Judge, and was 
an active member of the Police Commission of 1860. This Commission, 
though directed to make a comprehensive enquiry into police 
establishments throughout India, did not concern itself much with the police 
of the Presidency towns, which were fairly efficient bodies, but confined 
its recommendations for the most part to the Mofussil police which was in 
sad need of reform; and the immediate outcome of its deliberations was 
Act V of 1861, which was applicable only to the district forces. The main 
change affecting Calcutta was the transfer of the police of Howrah and the 
suburbs to the jurisdiction of the Commissioner of the Calcutta Police. 
Howrah was, however, almost immediately re-transferred and brought 
under the operation of the General Police Act just mentioned. The 
Commissioner of Police had under the arrangements following the 
enactment of Act XIII of 1856, become President of the Municipality. His 
colleagues were Colonel (afterwards ‘Sir’) Henry Thuillier, and Baron 
Dowleans, the three being known as the ‘triumvirate’. In 1862 the control 
of Municipal affairs was entrusted to the Justices for the town who formed 
a corporate body, with Mr. Schalch at their head. 


In 1864 Colonel Bruce, another member of Police Commission of 
1860, was deputed by the Government of India to overhaul, inter alia, the 
Calcutta Police Force, and some further reductions were found feasible. 
These were not of an extensive nature, and by a re-distribution of the men 
it was found at the same time possible to provide an extra constable [23] 
for every six beats, an arrangement which had much to recommend it. The 
river police, which appeared to be in league with salt smugglers, was 
entirely re-organized. 


The offices of Commissioner of Police and Chief of the Municipality 
were, at the urgent request of Mr. Schalch supported by Colonel Bruce, 
again combined, and Mr. Schalch was the first officer to hold the dual 
appointment. The object of the union was that by rendering “the police 
and the conservancy officers subject to the same head, effectual co- 
operation should be obtained in all grades of the service”, and it was laid 
down by the Government that “it was not considered desirable that the 
Chairman, as Commissioner of Police, should occupy himself with the 
details of police administration, but rather that he should hold a position 
analogous to that of a Magistrate under Act V of 1861, and that the real 
administration should be vested in a Deputy Commissioner under the 
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general direction and control of the Commissioner. This arrangement has 
continued to the present time, with the exception of a short period in 1872- 
73 immediately following the assassinations of Mr. Justice Norman and 
Lord Mayo, when the appointments were again temporarily separated. In 
1866 Mr. Stuart Hogg became Commissioner of Police. The Calcutta Police 
was re-constituted without alteration, under the provisions of Act IV (B.C.) 
of that year, and the tract known as the suburbs formed into a distinct 
police district under Act II (B.C.) of the same year but ramaining under 
the jursdiction of the Commissioner of the Calcutta Police. The arrangement 
was a very clumsy one, and the laws regulating the police in the two areas 
became very complicated, so much so that for years it was found convenient 
to ignore many of the provisions of the Code of Criminal Procedure which 
was in force in the suburbs but not in the city. In 1882 this Code was 
amended so as to suit the requirements of both town and suburbs. One of 
the most important amendments was vesting in Calcutta Magistrates the 
power to demand from suspicious characters and habitual offenders security 
for good behaviour. This very necessary power they had not hitherto 
possessed. Since the passing of the Police Acts of 1866 the constitution of 
the force has been little, ifat all, altered. The principal changes made were 
the infusion of a stronger Bengalee element as already related; an increase 
in the pay of the constables; improvement of the uniform by the substitution 
of the present more picturesque head-dress for the old flat Khitmutgar- 
like turban, and ofa leather waist-belt bearing a brass-plate with the number 
of the wearer and the letter of the section to which he belonged for the red 
Kamarband; and a re-distribution of the force so as to provide [24] a small 
body of detectives under a Superintendent in both the town and suburbs. 


This last-mentioned arrangement — which took place in 1868 
consequent upon the failure of the police to detect the second murder in 
the Jewish family — was, after two years’ trial declared to be “undoubtedly 
a great improvement on the old one. All important cases are investigated 
by the most competent officers in the force, and receive an amount of care 
and attention which it was impossible that inspectors in charge of sections 
could devote to them without neglecting their other multifarious duties. 
The Detective Department has throughout worked satisfactorily in 
conjunction with the regular police, and there have been no signs of jealousy 
or antagonism beyond that proper feeling of emulation which should actuate 
all good police officers. .. The two work together in perfect harmony, and 
any credit for general results must be divided equally between them”. Such 
was the opinion of Mr. Hogg, the author of the system. We shall see further 
on what Mr. Wauchope thought of this arrangement. 
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The number of town sergeants and European constables at this time 
was sixty. They were so badly paid, and so little able to withstand the 
numerous temptations falling in their way, that in one year there were no 
less than 107 changes in this small body. To remedy this Mr. Hogg reduced 
the number to fifty, and distributed the saving so as to improve their position. 
The result was as expected, that better men were obtained and remained 
longer in the force; but changes were still more frequent than was desirable. 
In 1872, after the assassination of Lord Mayo, as before mentioned, the 
offices of Commissioner of Police and Chairman of the Justices were 
temporarily separated, and Mr. Wauchope was again placed in charge of 
the former. His first step was to abolish the recently formed detective 
forces and to revert to the old arrangement, keeping, however, a few picked 
men for detective purposes under his own personal direction at head- 
quarters. He justified this retrogression in the following words : “Since 
1868 the inspectors of police sections had been brought into immediate 
relation with the Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner. For purposes 
of supervision, two Superintendents only had been retained, one at the 
head of the city, and the other of the suburban Police, while there was a 
special detective department under a special superintendent to deal with 
heinous crime. I did not find this system work well. The local inspectors 
finding that in all serious cases the detective department took all the credit, 
had become careless and indifferent about crime; while the detective 
department, being practically of little use without local knowledge and 
assistance, worked often in the dark with [25] very dubious results”. He 
placed the city of Calcutta under three, and the suburbs under two 
Superintendents, who were responsible for both crimes and discipline in 
their respective divisions, and after a year reported, just as Mr. Hogg had 
done, that his own system was working smoothly and efficiently. “The 
regular Police”, he wrote, “have I think improved in detective ability, and 
the small establishment of detective officers under my own immediate 
control have proved themselves to be extremely useful on various 
occasions, and I have, through them, means of obtaining information 
regarding persons and things which I could not have without them. Formerly 
the detective force was most unpopular, as the members of it were certainly 
harassed by being deputed on enquiries into every sort of offence in all 
parts of the town and suburbs, whereas now, their duties are comparatively 
light and agreeable to officers who take a pleasure — as a good officer must 
— in the detection of crime”. Two speical difficulties Mr. Wauchope had 
to encounter : one, a tendency of detectives to get on a wrong scent, and 
then perversely seize upon every piece of evidence to strenghthen their 
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false position, neglecting all things that might lead them to a different 
conclusion ; and another, a desire to justify themselves in the eyes of the 
world by publishing abroad all they know. The latter was checked by 
rufusing to promote or reward any officer who neglected the first 
qualification of a police officer, secrecy, and trumpeted his own praises. 
The former he found more difficult to deal with. 


In 1868, the “Contagious Diseases Act” had been introduced into 
Calcutta and worked by the police. Regarding it from a police point of 
view, Mr. Wauchope remarked that previous to its introduction very little 
was known to the police of the class of women to which it was applicable. 
“Men visited them at all times, and had every opportunity of getting away 
without being suspected after committing murder and robbery. But now 
the prostitutes, and every particular regarding them and their visitors, are 
well known to the police; they are considered to be under the especial 
protection of the police; and | am satisfied that it is owing very much to 
this, that since the Contagious Diseases Act has been vigorously worked 
in Calcutta, there have been so few murders of prostitutes. It seems to me 
that even if Act XIV had failed in every other respect, this fact — and I 
fully believe it to be a fact — would be a good reason for its continuance 
in Calcutta”. The Act was repealed in Calcutta in 1884, and so far, there 
appears to have been no revival of this class of murders formerly so 
common. With a view to check crime committed outside the boundaries 
of Calcutta by persons residing within the town, Mr. Wauchope 
recommended [26] the extension of the jurisdiction of the Commissioner 
of Calcutta Police so as to form a large metropolitan circle. This he thought 
most especially necessary in the case of Howrah, which, as we have seen, 
was taken into the Calcutta circle, and almost immediately afterwards 
excluded in the year 1861, “for I know”, he urged, “that during the period 
of dark nights in each month, a number of professional burglars go over 
there and return when there is moonlight; what they do there it is impossible 
for me to say, but I imagine they cross the river with no good intention, 
and probably not without wrongful loss to others”. How they got there 
must have been still more mysterious, for Mr. Wauchope had a method by 
which he checked the vagrant tendencies of dangerous characters — a 
method which, though hardly suitable for mention in an Administration 
Report, was, nevertheless, evidently effectual. The method was this: “On 
the last day of the moon he directed the inspectors of all the sections to 
bring before him the known or suspected burglars of their respective circles. 
He would then ask the inspector of B Section whether he knew the 
antecedents of the burglars of A Section, and if, as was expected, he replied 
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that he did not, they were transferred to his custody for 24 hours for enquiry, 
and on the following morning were similarly passed on to Section C. The 
burglars of Section B were similarly transferred to Section C, and so on 
through all the Sections. There were about fourteen Sections in the town, 
so by the time the burglars had visited all, the moon — the enemy of 
nocturnal thieves — had again begun to shed her protective rays upon the 
sleeping city”. Ruffian-looking foreigners from the other side of the N. 
W. frontier were dispatched Thana rahdari, that is, from one police station 
to another to Peshawur. This expedient, involving as it did several months 
of police custody, did not meet with the approval of the authorities in the 
Upper Provinces, and was put a stop to by Government. The Commissioner 
of Police was, of course, vested with Magisterial powers or he could not 
have acted in this manner. Some years later a question having arisen as to 
whether a confession recorded by the Deputy-Commissioner could be 
received in evidence, the High Court decided in the negative, and the 
Magisterial powers of the Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner were 
much restricted. In 1874 the offices of Chairman and Commissioner were, 
shortly after the return from furlough of Mr. Hogg, again united under that 
gentleman, and soon afterwards a detective force was re-formed by the 
withdrawal of men from divisions under the Superintendent for both town 
and suburbs, the divisional Superintendents being left as under Mr. 
Wauchope, and so things [27] still ramain. The system of registering and 
supervising released convicts was generally improved and the police 
became far more successful in proving previous convictions and obtaining 
heavier sentences on old offenders. The frequent inadequacy of sentences 
up to this time amounted to a grave scandal. Thieves who had been 
convicted five or six, or even ten or more times, escaped with imprisonment 
six or three months or even less. A very summary procedure in cases not 
committed to the Sessions tempted the Magistrates, who were vested with 
very inadequate powers, to dispose of cases themselves. 


A further step on the road of progress was the connection of out- 
lying stations with the central offices by means of telephonic 
communication. A steam launch, too, was procured as an aid to the River 
Police. The difficulty of regulating the traffic in narrow approaches to the 
recently constructed Howrah bridge, was yearly becoming greater, and 
the police authorities were at their wits end for some means of preventing 
obstruction. Morever the occasional visits of royal personages were making 
greater demands on the energies of the force than it was accustomed or 
equal to. With a view to relief, a small and well-appointed body of European 
and mounted police was organised, and has become, if not the most useful, 
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at any rate the most ornamental branch of the force. A radical cure for the 
obstruction nuisance will be the opening of the new central road from 
Sealdah to the Howrah bridge. This will do more in the way of securing 
order in the streets than any number of mounted or Government policemen. 


The question as to the separation or union of the appointment of 
Chief of the Police and of the Municipality has all along been a much 
vexed one. Mr. Schalch’s views have already been given. Since these were 
expressed twenty-four years have elapsed, and we can now point to the 
relations between the Commissioner of Police and Corporation in both 
Bombay and Madras as proof that union is not indispensable to harmony, 
and to the statistics of nuisance cases in those cities as demonstration that 
seperation does not necessarily involve neglect of conservancy duties. On 
the other hand, with the appointments united, his municipal work renders 
it impossible for the Commissioner to have much knowledge of the force 
or take much part in its management. He becomes the nominal, whilst the 
Deputy Commissioner is the real head of the force, and responsibility 
cannot be fixed, and the administration is consequently weakened. 
Moreover, the arrangement involves an injustice. It is unjust to the officer 
immediately in charge of a great body like the Calcutta police, and 
practically responsible for its working, that he [28] should not have the 
full emoluments and name and title of the office. This view of the case has 
of late years been gaining ground, and was adopted by the framers of the 
new Municipal Bill for the amalgamation of the town and suburbs, which 
has recently become law. The point was not, however, carried without 
opposition, the principal advocate of the union system being, as before, 
the Chairman of the Justices, and one of the arguments used, that the 
dissociation of the offices would have the effect of injuring the prestige of 
the Chairman of the Corporation. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
fortunately held an opposite view and, in a telling speech, laid stress upon 
the inconvenience and danger of a system under which, in case of a crisis, 
when some action was to be taken within half an hour or an hour, the 
person to be addressed was not the person to act. Representations in favour 
of the change had, moreover, been made by the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce, the Defence Association, and the Anglo-Indian Association, 
and, in short, public opinion was almost universally in its favour. So we 
may now look to seeing the separation permanently made within the course 
of the next few months. The police of Calcutta and the suburbs will 
thenceforth be wholly paid by Government as in the Mofussil. It will then 
only remain to re-cast the Police Acts, so as to consolidate the two forces, 
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town and suburban, into one body. (Calcutta Review, vol. 87, No. 174, 
October 1888, pp. 306-322 and vol. 88, No. 175, January 1889, 
pp. 9-28) 


Notes : (by the Editor of the Calcutta Review [in square brackets] and the author A. H. Giles) 


> 


[In England the inhabitants of the hundred are liable to give full compensation for property 
feloneously demolished by ryots. 7 & 8 Geo. IV. c. 31, ss. 2,3. - Ed., C. R.] 


Marco Polo tells us that the people of India came to Bengal in search of eunuchs and of 
slaves, male and female, which were there to be procured in great numbers, and Colonel 
Yule remarking on this passage, says : “Bengal had an evil notoriety for this traffic, 
especially in the province of Sylhet”. The traffic is also mentioned by Ibn Batuta, Barbosa, 
De Barros, and in the Ain Akbari, A proclamation, forbidding the traffic, was promulgated 
by the Court of Directors in 1780. (Note on p. 312) 


[Blaquiere knew Bengali well, and was a terror to evil-doers. Those who wish to know 
more of his magisterial career should read, or have translated to them, the late Piari 
Mookerjee’s novel “Allaler Ghare Dulal”- Ed. C. R.] - Read Pyari Chand Mitra for Piari 
Mookerjee - P. T. N. 


‘The number of houses was estimated at 72,000. (Note on p. 10). 
This, of course, was an estimate greatly in excess of the truth. 
Including burglaries and all thefts, however trivial. 


j 
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LALBAZAR POLICE HEADQUARTERS 


The Calcutta Police had its headquaters at Lalbazar for the past two 
hundred years or so. The present buildings were erected in 1914—19170n 
the site of Palmer’s House which was in occupation of the Police Chief 
from 1823 or earlier. The Police Chief had his first abode in the Old Court 
House at a stone’s throw from the present headquarters. Before occupying 
the house of John Palmer, the Police Superintendent occupied a house just 
opposite to it. The history of Lalbazar as a locality dating from 1740's will 
be dealt with in the second part of this Chapter. 


FIRST POLICE OFFICE 


Alexander Macrabie, Charles Stafford Playdell, John Mills and 
Thomas Motte, who were Superintendents of Police from 1774 to 1792, 
had their office in the (Old) Court House. When G.C. Meyer took over the 
office of the Superintendent of Police, the Court House had become 
dilapidated. The Fort William Council! wrote (para 79) to the Court of 
Directors on 27th April 1792 : 


“The Old Court House, being in such a state that it was found upon 
survey, unsafe for any person to reside in it, we were obliged to desire the 
Superintendent to enquire for another place where the Business of his Office 
might be conducted. He has met with one in a centrical Situation, ata Moderate 
Rent, 250 Rupees a Month, and we have directed him to hire it.” . 


Before leaving the Old Court House, let us have a close look at it. 
The Old Court House was not only a Court House, but was the Town Hall 
of the British capital city till it was pulled down. The Court House was the 
most conspicuous building in Calcutta before 1800 overlooking the Maidan. 
The site of the Old Court House is now occupied by St. Andrew’s Church 
or Scotch Kirk. The Governor and Council formed the source of justice 
for a pretty long time. The Zamindar, whose office answered to that of 
Collector of today, administered justice to the natives of Calcutta. Appeals 
from the Zamindar’s decisions lay to the Governor/ President in Council. 
The Governor and Council formed the Court of Quarter Sessions, which 
was also a court of record “of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery”. The 
Court of Directors of the Company were aware of the want of a proper and 
competent power and authority for the more speedy and effectual 
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administration of justice in civil causes and for the trying and punishing 
of capital and other criminal offences and misdemeanours at Madras. 
Calcutta and Bombay. At a meeting of the Court of Directors, held on 
Wednesday the first February 1726, with Henry Lyall, as Chairman?, — 
“Mr. Woodford acquainted the Court that pursuant to Order, the three 
Charters were exemplified for the Factorys of Fort St. George, Bengal and 
Bombay, authorising the Mayor and Aldermen at each of those places to 
try causes, viz., Felony, Injuries, Civil Actions and Propertys, and in case 
of need to appeal to the respective Presidents and Councils and from them 
to the King and Council, likewise giving the necessary Authority to prove 
Wills and grant Administrations etc.” Mayor’s Clourts were granted 
Charters or Letters Patent by King George I in the 13th year of his reign 
on the 24th September, in the year 1726. This Charter was superceded by 
another Charter granted by King George II in 1753 which re-established 
the Mayor’s Courts at Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, but with a fresh 
provision for establishing a Court of Requests at each of these Presidencies. 
Thus, under the Charter, each Mayor’s Court was to consist of one Mayor 
and Nine Aldermen, and they were empowered to try all civil causes, to 
prove Wills and grant Letters of Administration. Mr. John Sainsbury Lloyds 
was appointed the first Mayor of the Town of Calcutta at Fort William in 
Bengal, but when the Royal Charter reached Calcutta, he was absent in 
the Settlement. Charles Hampton was appointed the first Mayor of the 
Town of Calcutta, at Fort William in Bengal, while Thomas Bradyll was 
appointed the first Sheriff and John Bonkett, Thomas Coales, Thomas 
Cooke, Henry Harnett, Robert Frankland, James Nevile, William Bruce, 
Mathew Wesley and George Mandeville were appointed the first Aldermen. 
Seven of the Aldermen together with the Mayor were to be natural-born 
subjects of England and the question of a native finding a berth in the 
Court did not, therefore, arise. Moreover, the Mayor’s Court had no 
jurisdiction over Indians and the Zamindar continued to administer justice 
for them with the help of his deputy, who was a native and therefore called 
Black Zamindar. From an extract of Fort William General Letter, dated 
5th December 1727, we find (Para 4) : “Thankful for his Majesty’s Charter 
for Establishing a Corporation in Calcutta, which they publickly read with 
great Demontrations of Joy under Triple Discharge of the Military and 
Great Guns, the Moyor’s Court instituted. Aldermen a little puzzled at 
present in their Proceedings, but a little Practice will soon make every 
thing easy and believe every Man will act the honest part, they take it that 
their Court is not to be lookt upon as a Court of Common Laws but a Court 


of Equity”3. 
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Ata public consultation held on Thursday, 2nd January 1728, “there 
being wanting a proper place to hold the Mayor’s Court, as well as a Court 
of Oyer and Terminer, and to make a Town Gaol, agreed that the 
Ambassador’s House and Compound? be appropriated for that Service, 
and that a Tax be levied on the Inhabitants of this Place to pay the same”. 
While communicating the proceedings of the Council to the Court of 
Directors of the Company the Bengal Council gave the following details: 
“ Agreed in consultation January 2nd to buy the Company’s House called 
the Ambassador’s to hold the Mayor’s Court, etc., in giving Rs. 6,480 
rupees for it as it stands in the Company’s Books, and that a Tax be levied 
on the Town to pay for it, as well as to build a Gaol for the Security of 
Prisoners, by the Patent the Amercements and Fines are to be paid the 
Company, they are obliged to place the necessary expences of the several 
Courts to the Company’s accounts.” 


Ambassador’s House : The Ambassador’s House’, so called from 
the fact that the Ambassadors of the kings of Persia and Pegu stayed in 
that house, owned and erected by the East india Company before 1712, 
was located at the corner of Lall Bazar and Bentinck Street, or more 
correctly between the present Mission Row (R.N. Mukherjee Road) and 
west of Bentinck Street, exactly to the south of Lalbazar Police 
Headquaters. In 1712 Calcutta had the honour of welcoming two 
ambassadors accredited to the Court of the Great Mogul, and they were 
accommodated in the Company’s house. The King of Pegu’s Ambassador 
arrived on the 23rd of August under a salute of thirty-one guns. A week 
later news was brought that the Persian Ambassador had arrived in the 
river on a Dutch ship. The Company’s Persian writer was sent to wait on 
him with a letter of congratulation, and the junior member of the Council 
met him at a distance of twelve miles from Calcutta. When he reached 
Govindpore, Governor Russell himself went down and attended him from 
thence up the river to the Fort, where he was entertained with great respect. 
He was afterwards conducted to a house prepared for him in the town and 
provisions were ordered for his attendants. On the morning of the 3rd of 
September the Persian Ambassador sent for the Governor and Council to 
dine with him and acquainted them that he had kindly accepted of the 
provision which was made for him yesterday but would no longer be at 
the Company’s charge. The next day the Ambassador dined with Governor 
Russell and the Council at Fort William. He asked Russell’s advice about 
proceeding to Hooghly while it was disturbed by the dispute between 
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Seyaud-din and Wali Beg, and was advised to wait in Calcutta for the 
present for nearly three months. He did not leave for Hooghly till the 18th 
November. On this occasion the English merchants made him a present in 
cloth and varieties to the amount of Rs. 1,000, which he evidently 
appreciated, for in April 1713, when about to leave Hoogly for Delhi, he 
asked the English to send him ‘one piece of black cloth, 15 Yards of fine 
lace, three fine hats, one black and the other two white, and a black periwig’. 
In retum for these courtesies the Ambassador promised to do his utmost at 
Delhi for his Calcutta friends, and he carried with him a letter from Russell 
to the Emperor setting forth the English grievances. The Persian 
Ambassador was detained in Bengal for some eight months before he 
proceeded further on his somewhat circuitous route from Persia to Delhi. 


The Ambassador’s House being “very old and not proper for a Town 
Hall and a Gaol”, it was sold by public auction for Rs. 3,560, reserving out 
of it a large piece of ground with brick buildings for a Town Gaol. In 
January 1733 we find that the “assessment of the black inhabitants for the 
Town Hall and Gaol, had made them uneasy”. The Ambassador’s house 
was utilized and no new building constructed, for in 1745 we find the 
following letter®: “To the Honourable Thomas Braddyll, Esq., President 
and Governor, Council of Fort William,/ Honourable Sir and Sirs, / The 
gaol of the Town of Calcutta wanting great repairs I take the liberty to lay 
the same before you and your Honours, &c., will please to give orders that 
the same may be repaired as at present it is hardly in a condition to secure 
the Prisoners. The Door Frames to be Condemned. Hold are quite rotten, 
as are also most of the Window and Door Frames throughout the prison, it 
is likewise leaky and the chunam dropt off in several Places, which if not 
soon repaired will be in a such worse condition and consequently of great 
Expence to the Honourable. Company. / I am, with great respect, / 
Honourable Sir and Sirs, /your most obedient Humble Servant,/William 
Ffytche, Sheriff./Fort William, The 23rd September 1745.” 


The Mayor and Aldermen found accommodation in the building of 
the Charity School which was erected in 1732, a rent of 30 Current Rupees 
being paid per mensem to the Chaplains and Church Wardens of St. Anne’s. 
The building of the Charity School was erected by raising subscriptions 
among the public of Calcutta. An extract from General letter from Bengal 
to the Court of Directors of the Company dated 2nd February 1729 read: “ 
98. Have set on foot a Charity School and for that purpose raised 
Rs. 23709-12-3, and appointed the President and Council for the time 
being to be Trustees”. 
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In the year 1731-32 Chaplain Gervas Bellamy, who perished in the 
Black Hole in 1756, was able to refer to the “very handsome and 
commodious edifice” erected for the Charity School in which eight boys 
were maintained and clothed after the manner of the Blue-coat boys in 
Christ’s Hospital. The Charity School building was variously called Town 
Hall, Court House, Town House etc. Robert Orme, writing in 1756, 
described the Court House as “a very spacious house of one floor in which 
the Mayor’s Court and assizes used to held”. “ In 1762 the Court House 
was greatly enlarged? by the addition of verandahs twenty-five feet broad 
to both floors on the south, one additional saloon with a room at each end, 
arches opening all around, and a dancing-saloon in order that (it) might be 
used as an ‘exchange’, Post-office, Quarter-Sessions office, public 
entertainments and assembly-rooms”, and the rent, which at this time was 
two thousand rupees a year, proportionately increased. It continued to 
increase from time to time, till in 1778, it rose to eight hundred Sicca 
rupees a month. These were the best days of the old house : the Mayor’s 
Court had been abolished a few years before and gradually the tide of 
fashion ebbed away to rival assembly-rooms, the Theatre and other places 
of entertainment : the floors became unsafe for dancing, and, finally the 
old Court House was pulled down in 1792, and only its name remains 
commemorated in Old Court House Street (renamed Hemanta Basu Sarani) 
and Old Court House Corner (still with us). Thomas Daniell has pictured 
the Court House in 1786 as a fine two-storeyed building with a portico 
running along the whole length and surmounted by a wide verandah. 


John Splinter Stavorinus?, Rear Admiral in the service of the States- 
General, stayed in Calcutta in 1768-1770. He paid a visit to the Court 
House in March 1770 and found the Assembly-rooms “handsome”. “In 
one of these are hung up the portraits of the King of France, and of the late 
queen, as large as life, which were brought by the English from Chander- 
nagore, when they took that place, in the last war”, added the Dutch Admiral. 
When the Court House was demolished in 1792, these pictures found their 
way to Government House (Buckingham House and subsequently 
Wellesley’s mansion), and eventually to the Viceregal Lodge, Simla. 


Supreme Court : The old Supreme Court of Calcutta which 
administered justice for the whole of Bengal Presidency and Upper India, 
besides British settlements in South East Asia and Australia, between 1774 
and 1862, had its seat initially in the Court House as it was a successor to 
the Mayor’s Court. 
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Philip Dormer Stanhope!® in his Genuine Memoirs of Asiaticus 
wrote : “I see little prospects of succeeding here, as the numerous 
dependants, which have arrived in the train of the Judges, and of the new 
Commander -in-Chief of the Forces, will of course be appointed to all the 
posts of any emolument, and I must do those gentlemen the justice to 
observe, that, both in number and rapacity, they exactly resemble an army 
of locusts sent to devour the fruits of the earth./ The inhabitants of Calcutta 
seem to be not a little displeased of the new form of government, which 
the judges, or, as they call themselves, the Supreme Court of Judicature in 
Bengal have already begun to introduce. The Mayor’s Court is abolished, 
and the same legal process which is used in Westminster now prevails. 
The Attornies, who have followed the judges in search of prey, as the 
carrion crows do on Indian army on its march, are extremely successful in 
supporting the spirit of litigation among the natives, who, like children, 
delighted with a new plaything are highly pleased with the opportunity of 
harassing one another by vexatious suits and those pests of society, called 
bailiffs, a set of miscreants little known in India, are now to be seen in 
every street, watching for unhappy victims devoted to legal persecution...” 


The Charter establishing the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort 
William was issued on 26th March 1774 in pursuance of the Regulating 
Act of 1773. The Mayor’s Court of Calcutta transferred all proceedings 
pending before it to the new Court. The salary of the Chief Justice was 
fixed at £ 8,000 and that of the Puisne Judges, at £ 6,000 a year. Sir Elijah 
Impey was nominated as the first Chief Justice and the first Puisnes were 
Sir Robert Chambers, Mr. Justice Lemaistre and Mr. Justice John Hyde. 
The Charter directed that the Chief Justice and the other Judges should 
respectively assemble themselves in a proper court or room to be by them 
appointed for that purpose, forthwith after their respective arrivals in 
Calcutta, and that before they proceeded to exercise their powers or 
functions the Chief Justice should then and there take an oath in the most 
solemn manner that he would to the best of his knowledge skill and 
judgement, duly and justly execute the office of Chief Justice and 
impartially administer justice in every cause which should come before 
them. similar directions were also given for the oaths to be taken by the 
Puisne Judges. The newly appointed Judges of the Supreme Court reached 
Calcutta on 19th October 1774 and were saluted by cannon shots on their 
landing at Chandpal Ghat. The Chief Justice remarked to his brother Judges 
on beholding the crowd of natives with their bare legs and feet : “I trust, 
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brothers, we shall not be long in the country before these wretched victims 
of oppression are provided comfortably with shoes and stockings! '”, 


As the Court House was the witness to the formal opening of the 
Supreme Court on 22nd October, 1774, we reproduce below an account of 
the ceremony which appears in an entry on the Rolls of the new tribunal : 
Present — Chief Justice, The Hon. Sir Elijah Impey, Knight; Puisne Justices : 
The Hon. Robert Chambers, Esq.; The Hon. Stephen Caesar Lemaistre, 
Esq. The Hon. John Hyde Esq. The Hon. Sir Elijah Impey and the other 
Judges take and subscribe the oaths of office and allegiance. “The said Sir 
Elijah Impey , Knight, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Judicature at 
Fort William in Bengal, appointed by Letters Patent of our Sovereign Lord 
the King, under his great seal of Great Britain dated Westminster the 26th 
of March, in the fourteenth year of his reign, and Robert Chambers, Stephen 
Caesar Lemaistre, and John Hyde, Esquires, Justices of the Supreme Court, 
appointed by the said Letters Patent, being here assembled according to 
the directions of the said Letters Patent. We the said Robert Chambers, 
Stephen Caesar Lemaistre and John Hyde, have now administered to the 
said Sir Elijah Impey the several oaths and the declaration above written, 
and the said Sir Elijah Impey in the presence of us so assembled, hath here 
taken, made and subscribed the said oaths and declaration respectively. In 
witness whereof we hereunto put our hands and do hereby record the same”. 
The Court was to appoint its own officers and settle the table of fees 
chargeable by the latter. The Clerk of the Crown was authorised to charge 
a fee of Rs.11 for swearing in a Chief Justice and Rs. 8 for swearing ina 
puisne Judge. 


Anthony Fay, an Irish Barrister, had some doubts about his admission 
as an Advocate of the Supreme Court as he had come out without the 
licence of the East India Company. Says Mrs. Eliza Fay (Original Letters 
from India, London,1817:) “When my husband waited on Sir Elijah Impey, 
the Chief Justice, to show his credentials, he met with a most flattering 
reception. It so happened that he was called to the bar from Lincoln’s Inn 
itself, and seemed quite at home while perusing the papers, being acquainted 
with the handwriting of the officers who prepared them, and perhaps that 
circumstance might render him more partial. On Mr. Fay’s expressing some 
apprehensions lest his having come out without the leave of the E. I. 
Company might throw obstacles in the way of his admission to the Bar 
here, Sir Elijah idignantly exclaimed : ‘No Sir, had you dropped from the 
clouds with such documents, we would admit you. The Supreme Court is 
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independant, and will never endure to be dictated to by any body of men 
whose claims are not enforced by superior authority. It is nothing to us 
whether you had or had not permission from the Court of Directors to 
proceed to this settlement. You come to us as an authenticated English 
barrister, and as such we shall on the first day of the next term, admit you 
toour bar”. It is the same Fay who prepared the papers for the impeachment 
of Sir Elijah. The celebrated trials of Maharajah Nandakumar for forgery, 
Journalist Hicky for his scurrilous attacks on the Government and Philip 
Francis for having a criminal conversation with G. F. Grand’s wife (the 
future Mrs. Talleyrand) and others were all conducted when the Court 
was sitting in the Court House at Dalhousie Square from 1774 to 1782. 


The Supreme Court Judges found the accommodation!? in the old 
Court House insufficient for their various offices. Sir Elijah Impey asked 
for a building containing 21 rooms for the Court. The Judges of the Supreme 
Court sat, for the first time, on 2nd January 1782 “ at the new Court House, 
which has been taken by the Company for the use of the Court at a monthly 
rent of Rs. 2,5000” near Chand Paul Ghat. 


The Old Court House at Dalhousie Square was not the property of 
the Government, but that of the old Charity School. Robert Bouchier, 
Second in Council at Fort William and Master Attendant of the Port in 
1731, and later from 1750 to 1760, Governor of Bombay, was the major 
benefactor of the Charity School (which became Free School and since 
1917 is known as St. Thomas School at Kidderpore, Calcutta) . The exact 
date of the additions of the upper floor of the Court House is not on record, 
but it was certainly used for public entertainments. Charles Weston, Clerk 
of the Vestry of St. John’s, Trustees of the Charity Fund/School, wrote to 
the Government on last February 1775 that “ the Vestry conceives that the 
public cannot be precluded from enjoying the benefits which their 
subscriptions are obviously calculated to secure”. Freemasons through their 
Provincial Grandmaster, Samuel Middleton, made it clear to the Judges of 
the Supreme Court that the Company had no right to the use of the upper 
floor. They maintained that they were entitled to the use of the two rooms 
and the whole upper part of the building on the occasion of their festival 
when they commonly gave a ball. 

The demolition of the Court House!3, levelling of the ground, etc. 
cost the Company Rs. 5,776-10-0. Of Course, the cost of filling up 201 ft. 
6 inches long, 13 ft. deep and 60 ft. broad stretch of land between the old 
Mint (Presently Govt. of India’s Stationery Office at Church Lane) and 
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the Hugli, with the old materials of the Court House, now forming a portion 
of the Strand Road, is included in this expenditure. The ground remained 
vacant till it was made over to the Scottish Congregation for building their 
church, the foundations of which were laid on 30th November 1815 and 
the consecration of which took place on 8th March 1818, with the details 
of which we are not interested at the moment. 


SECOND POLICE OFFICE 


The Police office /headquarters moved to Lalbazar in 1792 and 
occupied the Ambassador’s House, which had, in the meanwhile, become 
a private property. William Ffytche, Sheriff of Calcutta, as we have already 
quoted his letter of 23rd September 1745, had sought permission to repair 
the Gaol. Probably substantial repairs were effected, for after the siege of 
Calcutta the jail stands valued at Rs. 7,000. In 1767 it is described in an 
official'4 report “as very clean and wholesome; only wants a separate 
apartment for women to make it convenient”. In 1778, however, it had 
fallen again into a ruinous state, and in November of that year the Council 
report to the Court of Directors their decision to build a new jail “at a 
great distance from the town”. It was not till the year 1782 that the sheriff 
removed the prisoners among whom we could count Maharajah Nanda 
Kumar and Journalist Hicky, to the Birjee or new jail on the south-east 
corner of Maidan, where the Victoria Memorial is now situated. In the 
report of Select Committee, already referred to, we have an account by 
Michael Hickey of the Old Lal Bazar Prison : 


“In the middle of the gaol enclosure was a tank about 30 yards square 
in which prisoners promiscuously bathed and washed their clothes. 
Europeans were generally indulged by the gaoler with permission to erect 
and live in small bamboo and matting huts near this tank : it would be 
impossible for any European to exist for any length of time within this 
prison. The stench was dreadful. There was no infirmary or provision for 
the sick that he ever heard of. Debtors and criminals were not separated, 
nor men from women (but of this he was not positive). An old woman 
prisoner who begged of him said, in answer to his question, that she wanted 
money to buy water!5.” 


The Lall Bazar prison, being under the jurisdiction of the Sheriff, 
was sometimes described as the County (incorrectly “country”) Jail in 
order to distinguish it from the Kotwal or “Harinbari” Jail, a house of 
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Correction, under the Magistrates. The latter place of incarceration was 
in the neighbourhood of what is still known as Harinbari Lane. The Fort 
William Council issued orders to John Hare, the sheriff, to repair the 
County prison. Hare bargained with the Council that in return for the 
property of the two old jails (Harinbari and Town Gaol) in the town, he 
would erect a new House of Correction, to the eastward of the New Jail 
on the Maidan, and this proposal was adopted. Here we quote para 165 
of the Bengal Council letter dated Sth April 1783 to the Court of Directors 
as our authority. 


“Mr. (John) Hare, the late Sheriff having received our orders to repair 
the harronbarry or house of correction in Calcutta at the same time when 
we authorised him to erect a proper prison-wall round the new jail reported 
to us the decayed state of the buildings and wall which required such a 
thorough repair that he estimated its expence at 25,000 rupees. At the 
same time he proposed the erection of a new haronbarry in the stile of the 
new jail and adjoining to it, by which a nuisance would be removed from 
the centre of the town and a more durable accommodation established in 
its room. As he offered to complete this building on the amount required 
to repair the old one, and to receive this sum in Company’s interest notes, 
provided also that the ground of the old jail and the old harronbarry should 
be given up to him, which upon a valuation made by the Committee of 
Revenue was reported at 150 rupees per cotta, to be worth Sicca rupees 
21,6000, and this proposal appearing to the Governor-General to be an 
eligible one we were inclined to agree to it. But understanding Mr. Hare 
had conceived an intention of going to Europe, which appeared to us a 
material obstacle against entering into contract with him, he prevailed on 
Mr. Prinsep to adopt his proposals and to execute the work on his account, 
we have therefore accepted the last offer and concluded an agreement 
accordingly (17th February, 1783). Fort William-India House 
Correspondence. vol. 1X, 1782-84, pp. 389-390. 


John Prinsep, who was no mean realtor and owner of several properties 
in Old Court House Street and other areas in Dalhousie Square, sold out 
the Ambassador’s House and the Town Gaol attached to it in 1785 to 
Charles Crommelin for which we have the Sale Deed for our record : 


(Deed No. 1206). On 24th and 25th August 1785, John Prinsep sold 
to Charles Crommelin, the younger, of Guttaul, for Sicca Rs. 72,000, 
a dwelling house, office, ‘boutique shops and ground (2 bighas 11 

cottahs) in the Lall Bazar, “formerly called or known by the name of 
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the Gaol or Common Prison of Calcutta, bound (ed on the) north and 
east, by the public street and roads and on the south by the (messuage) 
tenement or dwelling house in the tenure and occupation of (William) 
Farquharson, and on the west by the auction room belonging to 
Messrs. Burrell and Gould”! 


We have already explained the circumstances leading to the 
acquisition of this property by John Prinsep and it remains only to add that 
the Old Jail covered the two premises now called Bikaner Buildings and 
Mercantile Buildings, as the Collector’s Cutcherry, the site of which is now 
occupied by Todi Chamber, was separated in 1732. Todi Chamber occupies 
the site of Burrell and Gould, if we are not mistaken and Farquharson’s 
Auction Room occupied the site of Martin-Burn House (no longer in the 
control of Sir Rajendra Nath Mookherjee’s family members). Thus the 
Ambassador’s House, an upper roomed House, had become a private property 
in 1785. (Harinbari was offered in Tiretta’s Lottery vide Advertisement dated 
December 11, 1788, as “Second Prize : A Piece of Ground known by the 
name of Hurrying Berry, immediately adjoining the north of the Bazar, in 
front of the Public Road leading to Chitpore, comprehending four bighas 
and thirteen cottahs of ground on which there are thirty pucka Godowns 
erected on the east side for a General Grain Market, valued at 39,000” 
(Selections from the Calcutta Gazette, vol. 1, p. 292). 


William Hickey, the celebrated Attorney and diarist of Old Supreme 
Court, will testify to us further ; “Previous to the establishment of a regular 
police in Calcutta it was customary for a judge to sit at chambers, situate 
in the Lol Bazaar, for the purpose of transacting the daily business of the 
town, also of adjusting any little matters of dispute that might arise between 
the natives not of sufficient magnitude in itself, or the parties too poor to 
enter into a legal contest... The house wherein the judges thus sat in rotation 
to transact the police business in an evening was hired by the Company, 
the upper part being occupied by the clerk, who was also an attorney of 
the Court. From the crowd that daily attended these chambers, of the lowest 
order of people, the house had been facetiously christened ‘Ragamuffin 
Hall’, a name that Mr. Hyde was much displeased at, nor could anyone 
offend him more than by so calling it in his presence..... When sitting at 
these chambers the judges would execute any common matters for the 
practitioners of the Court and receive affidavits as the foundation for 
different processes issuing....'7” From the Ambassador’s House, the Police 
headquarters moved to Palmer’s House, now bearing Municipal premises 
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Number 18 Lalbazar Street. Till 1874 the premises bore number 22. The 
entire Police Headquarters complex is now covered by Municipal Premises 
Number 18, Lal Bazar Street, bounded on the East by Lower Chitpore 
(renamed Rabindra Sarani) Road, North by Radhabazar Lane, West by 
Radha Bazar Street and South by Lalbazar Street. 


PALMER’S HOUSE 


There is no disagreement among historians of Calcutta that Palmer’s 
House was the Police Headquarters for a considerable time. Palmer’s House 
was demolished in 1914 to give room for the present edifice. John Palmer!8 
(born 8th’ October 1767 - died 21st January 1836) got the house in Lalbazar 
under the will of his business partner Mr. Barber. “On the death of Mr. 
Barber (a partner of Burgh, Barber & Co.) Mr. Palmer became by will 
possessed of the house in Loll Bazar, which he enlarged to a degree of 
magnificence, and afterwards sold it to Government for the purpose to 
which it is at present dedicated, namely, the Police office!™, The year in 
which Palmer got the property and the year in which he sold it to the 
Government could not be found out. The sale of the house to Government 
took place before the crash of Palmer and Company in 1830. The house, a 
three-storeyed one, was originally the property of John Burgh, the founder 
of Burgh, Barber & Co. The Calcutta Chronicle” of December 2, 1793 
(Vol. VIII, No. 411) contained the following Advertisement : 


“Sale by Auction — To be sold by Public Auction, By King, Johnson 
and Peirce, At their Auction room, on Tuesday, the 31st Instant, precisely 
at twelve o’clock, By order of the Executors of the late John Burgh Esq. 
Deceased. That commodious and well known puckah built three story 
House, situated in the Loll Bazar, at present occupied by Messrs. Barber 
and Palmer, with large and extensive Godowns, out Houses, offices, &c. — 
The whole standing on four biggahs and seven cottahs of ground. Possession 
to be delivered within three months after the sale.” 


William Prinsep?! who was a partner of Dwarkanath Tagore (Carr 
Tagore & Co.) in his promotion of Tea (Assam Company, established 1840; 
still going strong), Coal (Bengal Coal Company: nationalised) and other 
industries was earlier a partner (commission and 1/8th of the profits) of 
John Palmer, the merchant prince of Calcutta. He went out to India to 
establish raw silk business in 1817, operating from the office of Cruttenden 
Mackillop and Company for his brother-in-law’s Haldimand & Co. “Among 
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my mercantile introductions, extending to the Alexanders, Colvins, and 
others I must not omit to mention the house of John Palmer in Loll Bazar. 
He was the leader of that circle and called the Prince of Merchants from 
his unbounded liberality, amiability and wealth. He had married a very 
handsome woman of an Armenian cast of countenance of the name of 
Hampton. His house was always open and a dinner table for nearly 20 
always spread and nearly always filled. No stranger arrived then in Calcutta 
without dining there as a thing of course... | found that the firm possessed 
16 ships actively employed to all parts of the world, particularly to 
Mauritius, China, America, Java, Sydney and the Cape of Good Hope, 
besides the regular trading to England and back. The ships’ accounts kept 
by their Captains whom Palmer had in most cases made part owners had 
to be closely scrutinised for I found scarcely one honest man among them 
whose object was to hoodwink Palmer and keep whatever profit could be 
made by their voyage to themselves... The correspondence with the agents 
...-who received and reloaded each of these ships at their various ports at 
once fell upon myself in addition to the daily correspondence with planters 
in the Mofussil of cotton, indigo, silk, coffee, piece goods, etc. etc., all 
requiring advances from such productions and each man seeking to 
overdraw his estimates. These came to examination, sale and shipment of 
the produce sent down, besides the receiving and attending to the wants of 
foreign supercargoes who were consigned to the house chiefly from 
America and France. Some faint idea may therefore be formed of the whirl 
I found myself in.... All the funds of both services passed through the 
hands of the six great agency houses. We were the investors for all funded 
properties and executors to all estates — in fact the only bankers except the 
Govt. Bank of Bengal, the business of which was limited to its small issue 
extending no further than the environs of the city itself. Not till many 
years afterwards was the credit of the Govt. sufficiently established to 
extend any issue into the provinces22”, 


Palmer’s palatial house in Lalbazar which entertained six Governor- 
Generals of India at different times was the scene of entertainment to two 
Governor-Generals together. James Baillie Fraser and Francois Baltazard 
Solvyns have sketched Lalbazar. “Fraser provide us with two views of the 
Lall Bazaar, which was famous for its punch-houses and other places of 
entertainment, and which had otherwise been noticed only in one of 
Solvyns’ etchings. From a little to the east of the junction with Mission 
Row, Fraser drew his view eastward down the length of the street. The 
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grand house dominating the composition is the house of John Palmer, the 
“Prince of Merchants’, which shortly after Fraser drew it was sold to the 
Government for a Police Station. Beyond it is the house which had served 
as a court for the Justices of the Peace, on the corner where Chitpore Road 
comes in from the north. This is clearly the same house as that in Solvyns’ 
view of the Lall Bazaar above. Opposite Palmer’s house (which has been 
rebuilt from the house shown by Solvyns) is the emporium and auction 
rooms now of Taylor & Company. East again was the famous Harmonic 
Tavern, as well as other places of entertainment, where Calcutta enjoyed 
itself. According to Mrs. Fay ‘the Harmonic was supported by a select 
number of gentlemen, who each in alphabetical rotation gave a concert, 
ball, and supper, during the cold season; I believe once a fortnight?” 


“Fraser then moved” to the other end of the Lall Bazar, which as 
one moved eastwards was named Bow Bazaar and sometimes Boytaconnah 
Street. At its eastern end, where it joined Circular Road stood a (Roman) 
Catholic church, with its northern facade on Bow Bazaar. The Circular 
Road runs across the picture, while the tracks sweeping round from the 
left are those of carts heading eastwards to the Salt Water Lake. This is the 
church of Our Lady of Dolours?5, begun in June 1809 and consecrated a 
year later, built by the munificence of Mrs. Gracia Elizabeth. Bishop Heber 
comments on the Bow Bazaar church in November | 823: ‘The Portuguese 
are numerous, and have two large churches here. The one I have seen, 
which is not however the largest of the two, is very handsome, exactly like 
the Roman Catholic churches of Europe, and as being something more 
obscure and shadowy in its interior, is both more solemn and better adapted 
to the climate than the Protestant places of worship’. 


Solvyn’s colour etching of Lalbazar2® does not show Palmer’s House 
(as Police Office) as it was taken in 1799. Losty says: “One of these 
(Solvyns’ works) is the frontispiece to the section on servants, entitled 
European Buildings, and is a view looking westwards along the Lall Bazar 
from the crossing with the Chitpore Road. In the Paris edition of Solvyns’ 
text states. ‘The view is taken from the meeting of four handsome streets. 
The house of the justices of peace and one remarkable for the extensive 
sale rooms which it contains, forms a striking object’. After a general 
description of European houses in Calcutta he goes on : ‘The roofs are 
always flat and accessible by a staircase; it is a great enjoyment to breathe 
the morning and evening air upon these platforms. The walls are built of 
baked bricks, and the mortar composed of lime and brickdust: this is covered 
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with a coat of sand and lime, and afterwards with powdered shells which 
give a dazzling white colour. The platforms (i.e. the roofs) are covered 
with pieces of wood, and afterwards with bricks of ten or twelve inches, 
which are covered first with a layer of Sulky or pounded bricks, and then 
with one of a finer Sulky mixed up with lime, Gour (sugar) and oil. After 
beating this composition during several days, it is finally covered with a 
thin coat of fine lime, which forms a solid surface, capable of resisting the 
temperature of all the different seasons. ‘The auction rooms on the left 
were orginally those of Burrell and Gould and subsequently of Taylor & 
Company. The court of the justices of the peace on the right is on the 
comer of the Lall Bazar and the Chitpore Road, with on the opposite corner 
the old Common Jail.” 


Only five Commissioners of Police used to sit in the Palmer’s house 
and they were : John Lambert (1889-1897), A.H. James (1897-1901), E.M. 
Showers (1901-1902), R.A.D. Bignell (1902-1905) and Frederic Halliday 
(1905-1916) as Wauchope, Schalch, Hogg, Metcalfe and Harrison (1856- 
1889) were Chairmen of the Municipal Corporation as well. Reginald 
Clerke, Charles Tegart and others (since 1916) sat in the new building as 
Palmer’s house was demolished in 1914 to make room for the present 
complex. 


Sabyasachi Mukherjee and Ambika Bhattacharya have traced the 
history of Lal Bazar in the Amrita Bazar Patrika of May 25, 1965 : “In the 
year 1865 the police office and Sergeants’ quarters were in a three-storied7 
building at 22 Lalbazar Street. The premises number was changed to 18, 
Lalbazar Street by the year 1871. Still the area abounded in shops and 
taverns. Next to the police office was the shop of M/s. Colvin, Ainslie, 
Cowie and Company. This shop was at 17 Lalbazar Street.... On Ist July 
1890 a plan for New Police and Coroner’s Court was submitted by the 
Executive Engineer for erection of a building at premises No. 17 Lalbazar 
Street. The British interest in the land stood in the way of its acquisition. 
The Government could acquire the premises numbers from 14 to 17 
Lalbazar Street for the new Police Court on 25th January 1906. The 
Government also acquired the premises No. 13 Lalbazar Street belonging 
to Smt. Dassmony Dassi for police building. Premises No. 19, Lalbazar 
Street, belonging to Babu Behari Lal Pyne of 71 Phears Lane and under 
the occupation of the Rev. Thoburn was acquired by the Commissioner of 
Police on the Ist of May 1906. Together with this house, premises No. 
19/1, Lalbazar Street belonging to the same person was acquired on the 
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same day. All these pieces of land were amalgamated with premises No. 
17 Lalbazar Street, where the Police Court was constructed. The Chief 
Presidency Magistrate used to hold his office here till 1918. 


“A detailed plan including all extensions and expansions was drawn 
up by Mr. Young,?8 the officiating consulting architect to the Government 
of Bengal. This plan was approved by Mr. D.W. Winhoe, the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, on 22nd September, 1911. Construction of the north 
block of Lalbazar was completed in the year 1914 during the tenure of Sir 
Fr. Halliday as the Commissioner of Police. It was opened by Lord 
Carmichael on Ist December 1914.... The main building was thoroughly 
repaired, and the third floor was constructed for the residence of the Deputy 
Commissioner of Police, Headquarters, and Deputy Commissioner of 
Police, Detective Department. In the same year the Police Court was shifted 
to the present building at Bankshall Street. Additions and alterations in 
the Lalbazar Police Court Building for the constables of Headquarters 
started immediately and they were almost completed in the same year. 
After the court was shifted, both the premises numbered 17 and 18 Lalbazar 
Street, were amalgamated on the Ist of January, 1919. The present 18 
Lalbazar Street grew out of this amalgamation... The work (construction 
of quarters in the compound for married European inspectors) could not 
be started in 1904 and the work was started only in the year 1928 and it 
was completed in the year 1929. The old Central lock-up was pulled down 
on 15th January 1961 and reconstructed.” 


New Arrangements at Lalbazar Police Headquarters : Report on 
the Administration of Bengal, 1913-14 (page 78, para 417): “To afford 
adequate accommodation for the Police Officers at Lal Bazar Police Station, 
the reconstruction of the Sergeants’ barracks on the old site was started in 
November 1913 and more than half the work was completed by the end of 
the year. 


Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1914-15 (p. 81, para 424): 
“The Sergeants’ Barrack, Lal Bazar, was completed. The Birjitolla outpost 
building was reconstructed on a new and raised site near the old building. 
The additions and alterations to premises No. 2 Bankshall Street, to 
accommodate the Police Court and to the Police Morgue at the Medical 
College were completed. The electric installations in the new Police Central 
Barrack at Lal Bazar, the barracks and parade ground of the armed Police 
at Paikpara and in the Police Court at No. 2 Bankshall Street, were 
completed.” 
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(P. 19, paras 77-78) “The Training School in the Dullunda buildings 
at Alipore was opened in October29, and the alterations and improvements 
in the building will, it is hoped, be completed this year. (Para 78). New 
arrangents for Police Court work were made during the year. In January 
1914, a Presidency Magistrate’s Court, with jurisdiction over the northern 
part of the town, was opened in Nimtolla Ghat Street, and another with 
jurisdiction over the southern part of the town in Kyd Street. Subsequently 
the central Court was moved from Lal Bazar to a more convenient and 
commodious building in Bankshall Street. These re-arrangements provided 
more accommodation for Honorary Magistrates.” 


Somerset Playne in his Bengal and Assam : Bihar and Orissa(London, 
1917, p. 651) has given the details of the New Police Office for Calcutta 
in these words : “The new offices of the Commissioner of Police will be 
builta little to the south of the former site, with a frontage upon Lall Bazar 
Street. It will be a four-storied structure, brick pointed, with Porebunder 
columns, facings, and balustrades repeated from story to story. The building 
has been designed by Mr. Henry Crouch, architect to the Government of 
Bengal, and the work of erection has been entrusted to Mr. J.C. Banerjee. 


“The ground floor will provide ample accommodation for the motor- 
car pass office, the lost property office, the stamp and accounts departments, 
the treasury and Malkhana. There will be a lift and three staircases. From 
the imposing-looking porch at the rear of the building, entrance will be 
given to the main staircase, which is intended for officers, while the other 
two staircases will be for litigants, clerks, and the general public who 
have business there. 


“On the first floor there will be offices for the Commissioner, the 
Assistant and Deputy Commissioners, Inspectors, report and record rooms, 
and several waiting rooms for the various branches. On the second floor 
will be located the Deputy Commissioner’s offices, the central reserve 
office, and rooms for inspectors and sub-inspectors, in addition to 
accommodation for stationery and other departments. The third floor will 
consist of two comfortable suites of apartments for residential purposes, 
and on the fourth floor there will be the servants’ quarters, kitchen, and a 
room for the lift machinery. 


“The plinth of the building running from east to west, will be treated 
with a Mirzapore stone superstructure in brick pointing, and the 
ornamentation will be strikingly handsome. There will be thirteen arches 
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on the Lall Bazar Street frontage ; the three on the centre will give entrance 
to the corridor on the ground floor, and the five on each side will be closed 
up with ornamental railings. Over this will be Porebunder stone columns, 
repeated from floor to floor with handsome balustrades of the same material. 
The arches over every door will have reinforced concrete ornamentation. 
At each of the four corners there will be a turret of Porebunder stone, and 
a royal coat-of-arms worked out in the same material will be put on the 
Centre panel. 


“It may be added that Mr. Banerjee has quite recently been entrusted 
with the construction of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
Building, which is for one of the premier banks in India”. 


Brian Paul Bach in his Calcutta’s Edifice: The Buildings of a Great 
City (New Delhi, 2006, pp. 152-153) tells us about the Police Headquarters, 
Lalbazar : “One of the city’s most famous addresses. The massed Police 
Headquarters form a cohesive group of buildings. They definitely make a 
statement of confidence and control, even though they look much like 
their neighbours here on the north side of Lalbazar, just to the east of BBD 
Bag. The city’s ultimate thana is one great stone-and-brick block, with 
only a few pretensions towards architectonic decorum, just enough to 
establish dignity and respect. It is a rather good chunk of civic architecture, 
though. Entirely symmetrical, with strong verticals defined by columns 
all along the frontage, with a banded ground story, the Police HQ gets its 
point across in direct, no-nonsense terms. There is some interesting detail 
work all round. In the front corners, stumpy towers look like miniature 
fortlets with forms imported from Howrah Station, and just below, circular 
Edwardian ‘eye’ windows, properly keystoned, give a bit of alternative 
shapeliness to this otherwise militaristic blockhouse. At the top of the rear 
elevation, a late-Roman triptych of semi-circular attic windows with 
diagonal screening serves to forgive the severity of what otherwise looks 
like a massive barracks from Peshawar Cantonment. 


“The annexe to the west of the main block is an outstanding building 
in its own right, stylistically subservient, but with individualistc touches 
like the compelling sun screens placed midway in the spaces between the 
front columns, like solar panels, or the matrix of some complicated, high- 
tech device, and a row of distinctive bangla-arched openings all along the 
top floor.... The HQ is one of the city’s first post-1912 buildings of major 
importance. Deprived of capital status, Calcutta remained India’s largest 
city, and it needed a Police HQ worthy of the role. It got one.” 
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Public Works Department records?° have given the land attached to 
17 Lal Bazar as 7 Bighas, 11 cottahs, 13 Chittacks and 21 Square ft. The 
land in 1928 was valued at Rs. 18,22,100/-. 


The recorded value of the New Police Office including quarters in 
1918 was Rs. 3,37,753/- (Nature of the building = Terraced and reinforced 
concrete; Floor — Patent stone ; Number of storeys — four; Superficial plinth 
including verandah — 12,763 ft.; Cubic content — 321,844 ft. Capital cost 
of Deputy Commissioners’ quarters Nos. | & II — cost of building Rs. 
27,294 — Land - Rs. 12,894 = Total Rs. 40,188. Water supply and sanitary 
fittings to Quarter No. 1 - Rs. 2261; — Ditto to Quarter No. Il - Rs. 2,184. 


The Sergeants’ barracks and quarters erected in 1914 cost the 
government Rs. 2,27,739/- (Building - Pucca terraced—Patent stone 
terracing — four storeyed building; plinth, 10,601 ft.; Superficial area — 
588,937 cubic feet. Capital cost of Assistant Commissioner and Inspector’s 
quarters — cost of the building Rs. 1,89,300; water supply & sanitary fittings 
—Rs. 18,257.). The Constables’ barracks constructed in 1891-92 and 1918- 
19 had cost the Government Rs. 2,50,644. These are terraced over 
reinforced concrete and terraced with artificial stones. 


The construction of the two-storeyed Police Lock-up (then at) 9 Lower 
Chitpur Road with Doctor’s quarters in 1903 cost the Government Rs. 
10,116, The land attached to this Lock-up then was 19 cottahs and 13 
chittacks, valued at Rs. 19,812. The Town Guard’s two-storeyed Building 
at 9 Chitpur Road was transferred from the Public Works Department to 
the Police in 1889 and additions were made in 1900. The recorded value 
of this building is Rs. 19,415. The land attached to this building was 9 
cottahs and 15 chittacks, valued at Rs. 9,937/-. A Durwan’s lodge at 3 
Chattawalla Gully was erected in 1893-94 at a cost of Rs. 803. The land 
attached to this Lodge measured 4 cottahs, 13 chittaks and 30 sq. ft., valued 
at Rs. 4,854. The new latrine for 125 men of the Town Guard Police erected 
there in 1923-24 cost the Government Rs. 8,648. 


II. LALBAZAR LOCALITY 


Lalbazar was not a bazar, but a locality, for J.Z. Holwell, the Collector 
of Calcutta, had computed it at 10 bighas and 9 cottahs of land, containing 
as many as 81 houses. ‘Avenue to the eastward’, ‘Great Bungalow Road’ 
and ‘Old Baitakhana Street’ are some of the names by which the entire 
stretch of the road from Tank Square to Sealdah was designated in the 
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past. It was known to soldiers and sailors as Flag Street, because of the 
string of flags across the street leading to eating houses, grog shops and 
brothels?!. 


Whatever may be origin of Lalbazar, it was there from 1742, if not 
earlier, for the French map of Calcutta of that year (Wilson, Old Fort 
William, Il, plate IV) shows “Batarie de Lal Buzar”. At the same time the 
road is shown in another map of the same year as “Road to the Lake” 
(Wilson, /bid, plate Ill). Bholanath Chunder?2 and others believed that 
Lal Bazar was the bazar of Lalmohan Bysack?3, an early settler who had 
also excavated the Lal Dighi! Such fanciful etymological speculations about 
the name Lalbazar are not wanting. The name, Lal Bazar, was applied to 
Harinbari Street?4 (now Harinbari Lane) in 1784, for Edward Tiretta 
mortguzed a house and ground (18 cottahs and 8 chittacks) “late belonging 
to Stephen Shea deceased” in the “Loll Bazar commonly called the 
Hurrybury Street” on May 4, 1784, and also the spot of ground in “Loll 
Baazar commonly called Bogdin’s Garden but then Tiretta’s Bazar” (6 
bighas, 18 cottahs and eight chittacks) which was formerly comar ground 
of the Honourbale Company, and ‘by them released and granted to Edward 
Tiretta for the purpose of erecting a bazar thereon.” 


The Rev. Walter Kelly Firminger® tells us : “A curious point about 
Lal Bazar has recently come to my notice. | had for sometime been puzzled 
by an old deed which describes a certain house property as bound ‘On the 
north by a street which leads to the Loll Bazar, on the south by a street 
which leads to the Loll Bazar, and on the east by the Loll Bazar”. The 
explanation seems to be afforded by the wording of another old document 
which mentions ‘a street leading to the Loll Bazar otherwise called 
Cossitullah Bazar”. Can it have been that originally the Cossitolluah 
(“Butcher’s Row) was the Lal Bazar? 


Hicky’s Bengal Gazette; or the original Calcutta General Advertiser 
from Saturday October, the 13th to Saturday October 20th, 1781 contained 
the following Advertisement: “FOR SALE by Mrs. James Prescott, No. 
144 in the Loll or Cossitollah Baazar - Batavia Arrack in Leagures or 
thirds, that hath been several Years in the Country”. 


“Today Lalbazar is synonymous with Calcutta Police headquarters. 
The name naturally seems to have been derived from the colour of the red 
turban worn by the police constables. But really this is far from being so. 
The name has actually no connection with police. On the other hand, it 
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has a religious background. The Savarnas (Raichoudhuries) of Barisha, 
Behala, were the proprietors of Calcutta till it was acquired by the East 
India Company. The Savarnas had a Cutcherry located in Lalbazar. During 
Holi festival a vast quantity of red powder Kumkum used to be sold and 
scattered in and around the cutcherry tank and the temporary bazar erected 
for the occasion. Association of red powder had given rise to the names of 
Lal Dighi and Lalbazar. The same association brought into existence 
Radhabazar Street. It is for this reason Radhabazar Street issued out of 
Lalbazar and if it were not, it should have been near Shambazar which is 
in north Calcutta. The Rev. James Long has, on the contrary, associated 
the name of Lalbazar with Mission Church. According to him, the street 
derived the name from the red pinnacle of this church”, Sabyasachi 
Mukherjee’s article on Lalbazar in the Amrita Bazar Patrika of May 16, 
1965, contains such interesting reading material and we should not miss it 
for the entertainment of our readers. 


Sabyasachi Mukherjee has overlooked the fact that Holi is not 
associated with the worship of goddess Kali. The Holi festival in Bengal 
began to be celebrated only after the advent of Sri Chaitanya. Savarna 
Raichaudhuries of Barisha were devotees of goddess Kali and it was 
unbecoming of them to adopt a Vaishnava ritual. Moreover, there is no record 
to show that they ever had a cutchery at Lalbazar. The Cutchery belonged to 
the Company for which fact we have produced the documents earlier. 


LALBAZAR* 


Lalbazar is the citadel of mystery. The mystery of awe and fear is 
generally fanned by popular imagination. But it has, no doubt, mystery in 
its name, fame and history. When this mystery is unveiled, Lalbazar will 
open a vista of long history of the city formearly two centuries and a half. 


To-day Lalbazar is synonymous with Calcutta Police Headquarters. 
The name naturally seems to have been derived from the colour of the red 
turban worn by the police constables. But really this is far from being so. 
The name has actually no connection with police. On the other hand, it 
has a religious background. The Savarnas of Barisha, Behala, were the 
proprietors of Calcutta till it was acquired by the East India Company. 
The Savarnas had a cutcherry located in Lalbazar. During Holi festival a 
vast quantity of red powder (Kumkum) used to be sold and scattered in 
* The following pages are reprinted here from Amrita Bazar Patrika of May 16 & 23, 1965. The 
authors are Sabyasachi Mukherjee and Ambika Bhattacharya. 
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and around the cutcherry tank and the temporary bazar erected for the 
occasion. Association with red powder (Kumkum) had given rise to the 
names of Lal Dighi and Lalbazar. The same association brought into 
existence Radhabazar Street. It is for this reason Radhabazar Street issued 
out of Lalbazar and if it were not, it should have been near Shambazar 
which is in north Calcutta. But Rev. James Long associated the name of 
Lalbazar with Mission Church. According to him, the street derived its 
name from the red pinnacle of this church. 


The foundation stone of Mision Church was laid only in May 1767. 
Long before that we come across the name of Lalbazar in the plans and 
proceedings of the East India Company. Holwell first mentioned Lalbazar 
in 1736 as a “famous bazar.” In the year 1742, the Company was making 
preparation to protect Calcutta from the attack of the Maharattas. Hyde in 
his Parochial Annals and Parish of Bengal had mentioned details about 
the preparations made. While doing so, he also referred to Lalbazar. He 
said that the town of Calcutta was distinguished from its adjacent mauzahs. 
The Maharatta Ditch was a ‘protective barrier for the native inhabitants’ 
and the ‘Palisades round the town afforded double security as to its Christian 
citizens’. “The railing within these defences of the town,” says Hyde, “still 
remains in the following streets :—Fancy and Larkin’s Lanes, British Indian 
Street, Mango Lane, Mission Row, Lalbazar, Radhabazar, Ezra Street, 
Amratolla Street, Aga Karbulia Mahammed Lane, Portuguese Church Lane, 
Armenian Street, and Bonfield’s Lane.” His description of the circuit 
regarding Lalbazar is interesting :— “....... Thence the palisades run up 
the Lalbazar to a gate at the ‘Cross road’, where the cutcherry was, and 
where the police headquarters still are, and where native offenders were 
judged and suffered, but the line of the railing branched off at Radhabazar.” 


East India Company passed the proceeding no. 195 in 1745 about 
Lalbazar. In this proceeding, a proposal was made for the repair of the old 
bridge at Loll Buzar (Lalbazar), for thorough reparation of the drain and 
for the construction of a new bridge.Lalbazar was in the record of the 
Company. Holwell already mentioned about it in the year 1736. This 
Holwell was the zemindar of Calcutta from 1751 to 1756. During his time, 
he computed the areas under his jurisdiction. According to him, Lalbazar, 
covered an area of ten bighas and nine cottahs of land. The area contained 
as many as 81 houses. At the end of Holwell’s zemindary, a plan was 
prepared in 1756 for intelligence of military operations in Calcutta. There 
in this plan, the road from the east gate of the old Fort, passing by the 
church and forming the northern boundary of the Park ran to east to Salt 
Water Lake was shown as Avenue leading Eastwards. Again on Orme’s 
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plan prepared in 1768, the road passed near modern Writers’ Buildings 
down Lalbazar and Bowbazar was called the Avenue Eastward. But in 
both the plans, the position of a battery is shown by the side of the jail. 
This battery is mentioned as ‘Batarie de Lal Bazar’. In Thomas Lyons’ 
pottah of October, 1776, this road is described as “the great road leading 
from Holwell’s monument by the south front of the Court House to the 
Salt Water Lake and is known by the name of Great Bungalo Road.” This 
hundred feet wide road was eight thousand feet long. It started from Tank 
Square and came up to Sealdah and Beliaghata Road. The name of the 
bazar also was mentioned in the Pottah. It covered an area of ten bighas 
thirteen cottahs and eight chittacks of land spreading over both sides of 
the street, This land was Company’s untenanted ground and the rent which 
was settled with Thomas Lyons was sicca rupees 32-0-5. 


Charnock’s office : Before his death in 1693 Job Charnock had 
acquired the cutcherry which served as the estate office of the Mazumdars, 
the zemindars of Calcutta. This house lodged the Company’s official staff 
and its records till 1706. A Bengal Public Consultation dated 4th May, 
1705, states that the Kotwal’s house and the prison in bazar were burnt by 
accident. Kotwal was the Police Superintendent. The prison in bazar may 
be identified with the ‘harin bari’ jail to the north of Tirreta Bazar. It was 
ordered there that the same should be rebuilt with brick but the cost should 
not exceed one hundred and fifty rupees. But this order was not fully carried 
out. The Resolution dated 7th May, 1733, was passed to build a new 
cutcherry. The ground for this Resolution was that the cutcherry was erected 
entirely of bamboo and straw and annual repairs were necessary. But a 
brick-built house was no insurance against the fury of nature. Only a few 
years after, there was a great storm on the 30th September, 1737. Thomas 
Joshua Moore, the then zemindar of Calcutta, reported on the 15th October, 
1737, that ‘a great damage was caused to the Company’s houses for the 
Out-Guards of the Town, the public Cutcherry, Gates of the Town ..... In 
the second report which was made on 17th October, 1737, he mentioned 
that the cutcherry where the zemindar used to sit to hear causes and Kotwal 
used to hold his office wanted repairs. The post of the zemindar was duty 
was to maintain law and order in the city. Both the superior and the 
subordinate had their offices at cutcherry. 


The Plan of Fort William and Part of City of Calcutta drawn in 1753 
by William Wells. Lieutenant of the Artillery Company, gave full details 
of the houses round the Park and the large tank. There the cutcherry stands 
on the north side of the eastern road’ (Lalbazar Street) and faces the play- 
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house. It is separated from the Court House on the west by a tank. The 
gate of the Court House is right opposite to the north-east corner of the 
park (Dalhousie Square). The play-house or theatre was opened in Calcutta 
about the year 1745 at Lalbazar and corner of the Rope Walk (now Mission 
Row). 


Siraj-Ud-Daula : In 1756, when Siraj-Ud-Daula, Nawab of Bengal 
attacked and took Calcutta this play-house was seized by his soldiers and 
they directed their attack on the fort from this stronghold. The boundary 
of present Dalhousie Square was upto Rope Walk (Mission Row). In 
January 1757, and before the Battle of Plassey, the military engineers and 
surveyors prepared a list of houses under the control of the Company. 
They also mentioned approximate value of the houses. The cutcherry was 
worth Rs, 1500/- and Kotwal house at Rs. 1000/-. The old jail of Calcutta 
stood on the opposite side of the street. We catch a glimpse of the jail in 
the report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons published in 
1782. It was said to be “an old ruin of a house, formerly (two or three 
words lost) enclosure was a tank where people promiscuously bathed and 
washed their clothes.” European prisoners were generally permitted to 
erect small mud huts supported by bamboos near this tank, but “it was 
impossible to exist for any length of time in the foul and poisonous 
atmosphere. Many died from sheer want of necessaries of life.” 


A Shambles : The street running at the right angles from Tank Square 
(Dalhousie Square) plays a significant part in the life of city. The first 
section as far East as Wellington Street was used to be called Loll or Lal 
Bazar. The next section was used to be called Bowbazar and the third 
Baitakhana. By the year 1871 the Lalbazar section was reduced to its present 
length, i,e., as far as Chitpore Road only. The crossing of Lalbazar Street 
and Chitpore Road was an important junction even in old days. The Pillory 
was generally fixed here to award punishment. It consisted of wooden 
frame supported on a post, in the shape of a “T”. The culprit’s head and 
hands were thrust through the holes in the upper part of the frame. The 
convict sentenced to this sort of punishment had to stand for hours at a 
stretch. He was also jeered at by the members of the public as they passed 
the spot. A device was adopted to make this punishment.a deterrent. A 
(some words lost) setting details of his offence. In this connection the 
case of John Gale who was convicted of murder is worth mentioning. In 
his case, the concluding portion of the sentence runs as follows :— “Let 
him be taken from here to the common jail of Calcutta and there imprisoned 
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until Friday next, the fifteenth day of December instant and on that day let 
him be taken between the hours of eight and twelve at noon to the place of 
execution (which place of execution the Sheriff is hereby directed to prepare 
at the south end of the Chitpore Road in Calcutta where the four roads 
meet) and let him be there hanged by the neck until he is dead.” 


This place was selected for punishment as it was most frequented in 
those days. In 1850 the Rev. J. Long wrote an article in the Calcutta Review 
on the localities of old Calcutta. He accurately describes this street at length 
:—“Lall Bazar is mentioned by Holwell in 1736 as a famous bazar. Mrs. 
Kindersley in 1768 states it to be the best street in Calcutta, full of little 
shabby-looking shops called ‘Boutiques’, kept by black people. It was 
then extended from the Custom House to Baitakhana. Bolts mentioned a 
case of a Governor-General, about 1770, who finding Europeans there 
retailed ‘parrai (inferior) Barrack to the great debauchery of the sailors, 
“sent a guard of sipahis and gave them lodging for several days in the 
dungeon of the new fort. (It has just been constructed)” 


Asiaticus in 1780 refers to the nuisance of “low taverns kept there by 
Italians, Spanish and Portuguese.” But Lal Bazar Street was not without 
its good points. Even among good English people, persons were willing to 
spend some time in the locality. The famous Harmonic Tavern was next to 
Police Office. It was later on occupied by Sailor’s House which was again 
replaced by the Magistrate’s court. Mrs. Fay writes of this tavern as one of 
the most handsome houses of its day in Calcutta in 1780 — “I felt far 
more gratified sometime ago when Mrs. Jackson procured me a ticket for 
the Harmonic, which was supported by a select member of gentlemen 
who, each alphabetical rotation, give a conert, ball and supper, during the 
cold season, I believe, once a fortnight.” The Gazette notification of 3rd 
February, 1785, establishes the importance and respectability of the place 
beyond all shades of doubt. There it is mentioned that the farewell party 
for Warren Hastings was arranged in this tavern. There were many other 
hotels and houses of entertainment in the street. London was one of them. 
There entertainments, exclusive of dessert and wines, were furnished at 
the cost of one gold-mohar per head. In the coffee houses, the cost of a 
single cup of coffee was one rupee. 


In spite of every thing the place was no doubt a resort of the sailors. 
It was best known to them as Flag Street. It was so called because each 
grog-shop and boarding house was known by the flag it was flying. Punch- 
houses, houses of ill-fame and such other places as form the resort of 
seamen, were never far off. 
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They gave the street its name Loll Bazar. The following extract from 
Mr. Statham’s book Indian Recollections, shows that what sort of stuff 
used to be sold here more than a century ago :— “A great quantity of 
damaged or what is called rejected ale is sometimes sold here (auction 
rooms), which is purchased by the keepers of the low taverns and punch- 
houses, and I believe that many lives are consequently sacrificed in 
consequence amongst the soldiers and sailors, who frequent these grog- 
shops in Calcutta, such persons not being able to purchase the prime ale, 
which generally fetches a rupee per bottle, and, having for months been 
deprived of their native favourite beverage, eagerly enbrace the offer of a 
bottle of ale for four annas or about six pence. The consequence is that 
after greedily swallowing several bottles, thery are often seized with an 
attack of dysentry or cholera morbus, and I have known many obliged to 
be carried from these drinking bout to the hospital and some have died on 
their passage thither. I once tasted some ale thus purchased and should 
certainly have preferred a glass of vinegar.” Lal Bazar was full of auction 
houses which dealt in both new or second hand goods. Scarcity of goods 
made in Europe created an excellent market for secondhand sales. This 
was largely fed by the sale of properties of merchants retiring England or 
by the properties of deceased persons. A contemporary cynic composed 
the following lines :— 


“Earnest in hope that Heaven 
would please to spare 
My life and health from 
pestilential air; 
When dark September with 
infected breath 
And sultry damps shall pave 
the walk of death, 
With clamorous joy the busy 
auctioneer 
Shall hail the profits of the 
deadly year, 
And issue volumes ‘to be sold 
or leased, 
The property of gentlemen 
deceased’.” 
In those days the locality had a bad name. So it was felt by the 
authorities that the Town Guard at Lalbazar should be strengthened. The 
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opportunity came only in the year 1823 when John Palmer was declared 
insolvent. He was the son of William Palmer, the Private Secretary to 
Lord Hastings. He’ wielded both authority and influence. He married a 
princess of Delhi and his son John Palmer became one of the “merchant 
princes” of Calcutta. His firm advanced heavy sums of money to the 
impoverished Nizam of Hyderabad who was made to pay a handsome 
amount on different occasions to the British conquerors. The Nizam could 
not pay the debts and consequently the name of Palmer vanished from the 
records of the English in India. The residence of Johm Palmer was acquired 
by the Company and the present police headquarters were housed there. 


Town Guard : The present police headquarters were then known as 
Town Guard. The following police report dated 6th January, 1830, which 
appeared in the Calcutta Gazette, will make it clear that the Town Guard 
was in Lalbazar :— “Last night about nine o’clock, an alarm was given to 
the Police, by one of the European officers of that establishment that there 
was a great disturbance in the Bowbazar. The Town Sergeants immediately 
repaired to the spot and succeeded in apprehending a Frenchman, named 
Udophe Goursac, Steward of the French ship Gange et Goronne. It appeared 
in the examination which took place in the morning at the Police Office, 
that the prisoner, who was sober, passing near the Lalbazar, about nine 
o’clock, and perceiving one of the shroffs named Sib Chander Burril, sitting 
in the customary manner putting up his money, made an attack upon him 
and seized a bag containing one hundred and eight rupees, with which he 
ran off. The Shroff followed as quickly as possible. The poor fellow at 
length over-took the prisoner, when the villain drew a short dagger and 
stabbed him in the right breast, some of the Town Sergeants, who had 
providentially arrived, came up just in time to seize the assassin, and found 
the dagger concealed in his sleeve, the wounded man was sent to the 
Hospital for the night, and the Frenchman lodged in the Town Guard.......... hg 


Presence of the Town Guard did not improve the situation. Numerous 
were punch-houscs in this part of the city. They were gradually replaced 
by low grogshops and lodging houses for seamen. The premises No. 285, 
Bowbazar Street, where a large three storied building existed even as late 
as the middle of the last century, housed a row of low drinking saloons and 
chop houses, which were much patronised by the seamen in those days, 
Each lodging-house had its runner. He used to meet seamen either on the 
ship when it moored or on the bank of the river as soon as they stepped 
ashore. These sailors were brought to these places. They are often drugged 
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and not infrequently robbed. Drinking used to lead to fighting in many 
cases. On Sundays especially prior to 1875, police used to have a hard 
day’s work. Very often in former days police was badly handled and often 
it took three Europen Sergeants to overpower a drunken sailor. 


Sergeants’ Quarters : In the year 1865, the police office and 
Sergeants’ quarters were in a three-storied building at 22, Lalbazar Street. 
The premises number was changed to 18, Lalbazar Street by the year 1871. 
Still the area abounded in shops and taverns. Next to the police office was 
the shop of M/s. Colvin Ainslie Cowie and Co. This shop was at 17, 
Lalbazar Street. Quite a good number of wine shops were in existence on 
the Radhabazar side of the Street. In the Memoir of Mrs. Rouse, the 
condition of the street prior to 1872 was stated. One of the saddest incidents 
mentioned by Mrs. Rouse, is recorded thus : “Sometimes a drunken man 
will rush out into the street with a knife in his hand, driving all before him, 
and many a young life that might have been bright with hope and joy is 
suddenly quenched, while loving friends at home are brought to desolation 
and sorrow. Last July (1880) a young Scotch sailor, only 22 years of age, 
stabbed a native policeman while intoxicated and expiated his crime on 
the gallows.” 


By this time the Government realised that the place required more 
care and attention. On Ist July, 1890, a plan for New Police and Coroner’s 
Court was submitted by the Executive Engineer for erection of a building 
at premises no. 17, Lalbazar Street. The said premises had still been in the 
possession of M/s. Colvin Ainslie Cowie and Co. The British interest in 
the land stood in the way of its acquisition. Again in 1904. Mr. Bignell 
proposed to acquire land to the west of Lalbazar police compound. The 
valuation of the land was 1,81,813 (excluding statutory allowance) and 
the Government was ready to pay Rs. 3,13,006 (exclusive of statutory 
allowance) for the acquisition of the same land. Acquisition could not be 
effected because of interest of different persons on this portion of land. 
The locality continued to retain its position till the end of the 19th century. 
The river Hooghly gadually receded. In those days, the river flowed much 
further east than it does now, the locality where the present Strand Road 
is, was then deep under water. Kidderpore Docks were opened and the 
scene was shifted from Lalbazar to Kidderpore. Again, by that time, sailing 
vessels with European crews were replaced by steamers most of which 
had lascar crews. The sight of a seaman in Lalbazar Street, was as rare as 
it was used to be common in the former days. Only one large sailing vessel 
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came to the Port here throughout the whole of the year 1907-08. But still 
to-day the old tradition of the area is being carried on by the wine shop at 
153, Radhabazar Street. The signboard of the present shop reads that it 
was established only in 1910 but actually the site is an old one. The shop 
only changed hands but did not alter its character. 


The interest of the tavern keepers and hotel-owners was lost. So the 
Government could acquire the premises numbers from 14 to 17, Lalbazar 
Street, for New Police Court on 25th January, 1906. This place is on the 
side of Lower Chitpore Road. Previously the sailor’s house was situated 
between these houses. The Government also acquired the premises no. 
13, Lalbazar Street, belonging to Sm. Dassmony Dassi for police building. 
Premises no. 19, Lalbazar Street, belonging to Babu Behari Lal Pyne of 
71, Phears Lane and under the ocupation of the Rev. Thoburn was acquired 
by the Commissioner of Police on the Ist of May, 1906. Together with this 
house, premises no. 19/1, Lalbazar Street belonging to the same person 
was acquired on the same day. All these pieces of land were amalgamated 
with premises no. 17, Lalbazar Street, where the Police Court was 
constructed. The Chief Presidency Magistrate used to hold his office here 
till 1918. 


A complete renovation of the police headquarters was found 
necessary. Extension by pieces is against the principle of cohesion and co- 
ordination. A detailed plan including all extensions and expansions was 
drawn up by Mr. Young, the officiating consulting architect to the 
Government of Bengal. This plan was approved by Mr. D. S. Winhoe, the 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, on the 22nd September, 1911. Construction 
of the north block of Lalbazar was completed in the year 1914 during the 
office of Sir F. Halliday as Commissioner of Police. It was opened by 
Lord Carmichael on Ist December. 1914. Before this work was taken up 
and after the acquisition of this portion of land, this place was used as the 
garage for the Fire Brigade Engines. Fire Brigade was then under the control 
of the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta. Most of the Fire Engines had 
been shifted to China Bazar Fire Station at the crossing of Lower Chitpore 
Road and India Exchange Place. But the rest of the work remained 
untouched due to the First World War. Again, in the year 1918 when the 
War was coming to an end and victory was definitely for the English, the 
time for rethinking of the consolidation of the British Empire started. 
Construction work in Lalbazar also began. It was long due. The main 
building was thoroughly repaired, and the third floor was constructed for 
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the residence of the Deputy Commissioner of Police, Head Quarters, and 
Deputy Commissioner of Police, Detective Department. In the same year 
the Police Court was shifted to the present building at Bankshall Street. 
Additions and alterations in the Lalbazar Police Court Building for the 
constables of Head Quarters started immediately and they were almost 
completed in the same year. After the court was shifted, both the premises 
numbered 17 and 18, Lalbazar Street, were amalgamated on the Ist of 
January, 1919. The present 18, Lalbazar Street grew out of this amalgamation. 


The political atmosphere of the country caused an enormous 
expansion of the police force and even without the Police Court, Lalbazar 
was found to be too congested to accommodate the married European 
Inspectors and Sergeants. They were then mostly living in the rented houses 
around Bentinck Street. They were so scattered that it was impossible to 
mobilize them without delay. So, the proposal made by Mr. Bignell in 
1904 was revived. The Government was approched for funds to acquire 
land to the west of Lalbazar Police Office compound. This land was 
acquired during the year 1921 but due to shortage of funds the construction 
of building could not be started. The work started only in the year 1928 
and it was completed in the year 1929. 


Its present shape : Thus, the Lalbazar Police Headquarters gained 
its present size and form. It continued to remain unchanged till the 15th 
January 1961, when the old central lock-up which was reminiscent of many 
changes was pulled down. It was a two-storeyed building having 
accommodation for 94 persons only. Mr. D. S. Winho, the then Chief 
Presidency Magistrate wanted its reconstruction in the year 1911. But it 
could not be done due to financial reasons. With minor repairs and 
alterations it continued till January 1961. The central lock-up had-been a 
witness to the revolutionary changes in the history of India. It extended its 
hospitality to almost all the important leaders of the national movement. 
Mahatma Gandhi was once arrested for his connection with foreign goods 
boycott movement and was brought to Lalbazar Central lock-up. In absence 
of any other suitable charges, he was prosecuted for lighting fire in public 
place, i.e., Sradhananda Park. The lock up is still under construction. 


The present Police Head Quarters gradually swallowed the entire 
portion of the northern side of Lalbazar Street. They stood on the place 
which was infested with bad characters. Taverns and hotels yielded place 
to the stronghold of administration. The growth of the Police Head Quarters 
is really an integral part of the history of British India. (End.) 
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A. G. Roussack’s The New Calcutta Directory for the town of Calcutta, 1856. 
(Part IX, pp. 97-98). 


LALL BAZAR STREET 
No. 29, S-D. and No. 142 N.D. 
Native Name — Lall Bazar 
Commences at No. 6’ Tank Square. 


1 to 11- No such numbers. 
Here Mission Row intersects. 
0 Shop of whips, sticks, &c 
12 (Vacant?) 

13. A. Meyers’ hotel and licensed boarding house and shipping 
office for officers and seamen ; also billiard, tiffin and 
refreshment rooms. 

J.A. Lind, assistant to ditto. 
14. A. Meyers’ hotel keeper, &c. 
F.D. Robertson and co., boot, shoe and harness-makers. 
0. Shop of ready made clothes, &c. 
15. Ralli Brothers, merchants and agents. 
W.A. Sheppard, principal assistant to ditto 
16A. Tutile and Charles, commission agents. 
T. Bason, firm of ditto. 
F, Harley, and co. general commission agents. 
F. Harley, firm of ditto. 
Horunjee Palunjee. ivory, sandal wood and bombay work boxes, &c. 
Shop of miscellaneous articles, ready made clothes, &c. 
16B. Whitney and co., american merchants. 
Willis and Earle, merchants and agents. 
16-1 Nosky and co., apothecaries, druggists, &c. 
J. Harris, firm of ditto. 
G. P. Harris, assistant to ditto. 
E. Potter, ditto. 
0. Shop of pewter and lead utensils, wine coolers, hookah-bottoms, &c. 
0. Shoes and segar shops. 
— Here intersects Cossitollah Street on the South, Bow Bazar on 
the West and Lower Chitpore Road on the North. 
17 & 18. Money changers’ shops. 
19 & 20. Shops of ready made clothes, &c. 
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[96] 


14-1. 


The Sailors’ Home. 
G. W. Reid, Superintendent. 
R. Reid, Visitor of shipping. 


. Money changers’ shops. 
). Shops of ready made clothes, shoes, &c. 
. CALCUTTA POLICE OFFICE 


J. B. Roberts, assistant to the chief magistrate. 
Police inspector and town sergeants of the reserve force. 


. Shop of whips, sticks, &c. 
. Money changers’ shop. 
. Military Orphan Press 


Frank Carbery, Superintendent. 
Here Radha Bazar Street intersects. 


. W.H. Gilbert & co., civil, naval and military clothiers. 


W. H. Gilbert, firm of ditto 
Hormanjee and Caujee, ivory and sandal wood work boxes, &c. 


From A. G. Roussack’s The New Calcutta Directory 
for the town of Calcutta, 1857 (Part 1X, pp. 96-97) 


LAL BAZAR STREET 
No. 29, S. D. and No. 142 N. D. 
Native Name — Lall Bazar 
Commences at No. 6% Tank Square. 


No Such numbers. 


). Shop of whips, sticks, &c. 
. Langlois & Co., merchants and agents. 


F. Schlaepfer, assistant to ditto. 


. A. Meyers’ hotel and licensed boarding house and shipping 


office for officers and seamen ; also billiard, tiffin and 
refreshment rooms. 
Thomas Barlow, assistant to ditto. 


. A. Meyers, hotel-keeper, &c. 


F. D. Robertson and Co., boot, shoe and harness-makers. 


). Shop of ready made clothes, &c. 


John Ogle and co., merchants and commission agents. 
E. S. Greenstreet, merchants and agents. 
B. R: Wheelright, american merchant. 
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15-. P. J. Ralli and co., merchants and agents. 
W. A. Sheppard, principal assistant to ditto. 
16A. Tuttle and Charles, commission agents. 
T. Bason, firm of ditto. 
— F. Harley and co., merchants and general commission agents. 
F. Harley, firm of ditto. 
— Hoswanjee Cowasjee, ivory, sandal wood and bombay work 
boxes, &c. 
Mothee Jummah, bombay merchant. 
— Shop of miscellaneous articles, ready made clothes, &c. 
16B-. Willis and Earle, merchants and agents. 
16-1. Nosky and co., apothecaries, druggists, &c. 
Stweart Cameron, assistant to ditto. 
E. Potter, ditto. 
A. Harris, assistant to Smith and Stanistreet. 
0.- Shop of pewter and lead utensils, wine coolers, hookah-bottoms, &c. 
0. Shoes and Segar shops. 
— Here intersects Cossitollah Street on the South, Bow Bazar 
on the West and Lower Chitpore Road on the North, 
17 & 18. Money changers’ shops. 
19 & 20. Shops of ready made clothes, &c. 
21. The Sailors’ Home. 
G. W. Reid, superintendent. 
R. Reid, visitor of shipping. 
0. Money changers’ shops. 
0. Shop of ready made clothes, shoes, &c. 
[97] 22. CALCUTTA POLICE OFFICE 
J. B. Roberts, deputy Commissioner of Police and deputy 
magistrate. Police inspector and town sergeants of the reserve 
force. 
0. Shops of whips’, sticks, &c. 
. Money changers’ shop. 
23. Sanders, Cones and co., printers, publishers and book binders. 
J. Cones, firm of ditto. 
F.A. D. Merces, assistant in military department, treasury office. 
— Here Radha Bazar Street intersects. 
24. W.H. Gilbert and co., civil, naval and military clothiers. 
W. H. Gilbert, firm of ditto. 
— Hormanjee and Caujee, ivory and sandal wood work boxes, &c. 
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24-2 Calcutta Segar Repository — F. Onraet, propreitor. 
24-3. J. W. Brophy, boot, shoe, and harness-maker & saddler. 
G. Bourke, assistant to ditto. 


N. D. = North Division 
S. D. = South Division 


Thacker’s Bengal Directory, 1875 
(Calcutta Street Directory portion, P. 741) 


LALL BAZAR STREET 
1. Whitney Bros. 
2&3 godowns 
4&7 Schoene, Kilburn & Co.’s godowns. 
8. Ralli Bros Screwhouse & godowns. 
9. Lalah Prushram, Harness and saddle makers. 
10. F. Harley & Co., etc. 
11. Cohn Brothers & Co. 
12. _ Calcutta Homoeopathic Pharmacy. 
Beringny & co. 
Here is Bentinck Street, Bow Bazar Street and Lower Chitpore 
Road 
13 to 16. Poddars’ shops. 
17. CALCUTTA POLICE COURTS 
18. CALCUTTA POLICE OFFICE; J. Lambert, Offg. deputy 
Commissioner; A. Percy, Superintendent. 
19. Cones & Co.’s press, W. G. Williams & Co. 
Here is Radha Bazar Street. 
20. W.H. Gilbert & co. Ruttonjee Manekjee’s shop. 
21. Bose Brothers. Perry & co. J. B. Norton & Co. 
Here is Old Court House Corner 


III. LALBAZAR POLICE COURT 


The Police Court (the Chief Presidency Magistrate’s Court) was 
situated at 9 Chitpur Road (or 17 Lalbazar Street) and now forms part of 
Lalbazar Police Headquarters ; it was shifted to Lalbazar in 1874 and 
existed there till 1914. We have already quoted the Bengal Administration 
Report for 1914-1915 wherein it was stated that “the additions and 
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alterations to premises No. 2, Bankshall Street to accommodate the Police 
Court.” were completed .... In January 1914, a Presidency Magistrate’s 
Court with jurisdiction over the northern part of the town was opened in 
Nimtolla Ghat Street, and another with jurisdiction over the Southern part 
of the town in Kyd Street. Subsequently the Central Court was moved 
from Lal Bazar to a more convenient and commodious building in 
Bankshall Street”. 


The site of the Police Court at 9 Chitpur Road (now merged in 
Lalbazar Police Head-quarters complex premises) was formerly in the 
occupation of the famous Harmonic Tavern of old Calcutta. The Harmonic 
Tavern was founded by Edward Creighton, late cook to Thomas Rumbold, 
Governor of Madras and John Nicolls, late steward to Sir Elijah Impey, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. (Hicky s Gazette, 4 Feb. 1780). Let us 
follow Cotton here (Calcutta: Old & New, reprint, pp. 275-276): “The 
house next to the Police Office, formerly the Sailors’ House, but now 
pulled down and replaced by the Magistrate’s Court, was the famous 
Harmonic Tavern, the handsomest house of its day in Calcutta. Mrs. Fay 
writes of it in 1780 : ‘I felt far more gratified some time ago when Mrs. 
Jackson procured me a ticket for the Harmonic, which was supported by a 
select number of gentlemen, who, each in alphabetical rotation, give a 
concert, ball and supper, during the cold season, I believe, once a fortnight”. 
(Lady Chambers occasionally played on the harpsichord at those meetings, 
according to the Rev. James Long). Harmonic was a place where turtles 
were dressed, gentlemen boarded, and families supplied with pastry. 


The Harmonic house was offered as a prize ina lottery in 1781. Hicky’s 
Gazette from Saturday April 21st to Saturday April 28th 1781 contained 
this advertisement : “The Lottery for the Harmonic House being nearly 
filled up Messrs. Stark and Robertson request that the Subscribers in 
Calcutta, will meet At Nicolls and Creightons Tavern, on the first Monday 
of June next, between the Hours of 10 and 11 in the forenoon, to appoint a 
committee to superintend the Drawing of the Tickets : Likewise request 
that the Gentlemen who are not in Calcutta, will give Orders to their Agents 
here, to Pay in the Subscription Money to Messrs. Stark and Robertson, 
and to receive their Tickets previous to that Meeting. Calcutta 19th April 
1781.” “The Lottery for the Harmonic House being filled up Messrs. Stark 
and Robertson acquaint the subscribers, that Messrs. Henry Grant, Wm. 
Roxton, Ph. Delisle and Captain John Mac’Intyre, are chosen for the 
Committee, to superintend the drawing of it, which to be on the first 
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Monday of July next, at Nicholls and Creightons Tavern, about seven 
o’Clock in the Morning, provided they are not under the necessity of 
postponing it to another day, on account of the Money not being all paid 
into the hands of Messrs. Stark and Robertson, before that time — It is 
therefore hoped, that those who have not paid, will order payment to be 
made, and to receive their Tickets, as soon as possible. Calcutta 6th June, 
1781”) Hicky’s Gazette, June 2nd to 9th, 1781). The Lottery was drawn 
and the prize was won by Justice Hyde. 


The Harmonic held its days for about a decade or so and by 1791 was 
closed, and the house converted into an Academy. 


BANKSHALL COURT 


The Chief Presidency Magistrate’s Court at 2 Bankshall Street, 
opposite Calcutta GPO in Dalhousie Square, is the place where all law- 
breakers land in the first instance as it is called the Police Court as well. 
Montague Massey in his Recollections of Calcutta says : “The Chief 
Presidency Magistrate has lately changed his court from Lall Bazar to 
Bankshall Street, formerly occupied from time immemorial by the Board 
of Revenue. The Courts were formerly held in the large white building in 
the centre of the Police Compound, since pulled down, on the top floor of 
which the Commissioner of Police for a long time resided. It was found at 
last, as in the case of the Small Cause Court, that the increased work had 
outrun the existing accommodation ; so the Government built the Police 
Court on the site of the old Sailors’ Home which has lately been vacated 
and found the Commissioner of Police a handsome residence standing on 
the promises of the United Service Club”. The Chief Presidency 
Magistrate’s Court at the crossing of Lalbazar Street and Lower Chitpore 
Road, is still standing in the Police Headquarters. 


The main three-storeyed building occupied by the Bankshall was 
erected in 1824 according to PWD records, on a 3 bigha 10 cottah and 15 
chittack plot, providing 15,365 sq. ft. of accommodation. The original 
cost was Rs. 2,07,720. The portico (cost Rs. 8,817) and the Bar Library 
(cost Rs. 10,842) were added in 1891. The East India Company’s Dry 
Dock was situated on this plot of land, bounded on the north by the Old 
Fort (Koilah Ghat Street), south by the present Hare Street and on the 
west by Strand Road, where the Hugli river lashed the Fort in the middle 
of the 1 8th century. The docks were abandoned in 1810 and the land became 
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vacant. Siraj-ud-Dowlah did not live in the old building as it was erected 
only in 1824. The Marine House and Master Attendant’s (Harbour 
Master’s) office occupied the corner of Bankshall Street. “Before the 
Trouble of 1756, the Marine house had been the mansion of the President 
outside the Fort and went by the name of the Company’s House. The river 
flowed in those days immediately to the west, and the gardens appear to 
have extended from the water’s edge to Tank Square. After the recapture 
of the city by Clive and Watson, the house was converted into a marine 
yard or Bankshall, a dry dock was constructed for the repairs of pilot- 
vessels which was not dismantled and filled up untill 1810”, wrote H. E. 
A. Cotton. 


“The Bankshall Street was also named about this time from the Marine 
House, known by the Dutch name of Bankshall, which with the Master 
Attendant’s Office, stood on the site now occupied by the Small Cause 
Court. This was the same house, which some thirty-five years earlier, had 
been the President’s house outside the Fort... In 1790 the Company built 
adock at the Bankshall, for their pilot vessels. The project was an old one, 
as far back as 1767, there being then no docks in Calcutta, a plan had been 
considered for building one between the Marine House and the old Fort, 
and utilizing the whole space between these two points, for the erection of 
storehouses and other buildings. The proposal fell through, and by the 
time ‘New Dock’ was built, in 1790, to the west of the Marine House, 
several large docks had been built, not only on the Calcutta side of the 
river, but also on the opposite bank at Howrah and Sulkea. The ‘New 
Dock’ never became old, for, in 1808, it was filled up again, having 
apparently been of little use during the eighteen years it was open”, wrote 
Miss Kathleen Blechynden in her book published in 1905. The Great Tank 
in Dalhousie Square was converted into a wet dock during the days of 
Colonel Clive and together with this dry dock, the facilities for the fort 
were not insufficient as the East India Company had monopoly of Indian 
trade. 


Almost all national leaders were hauled up to the Bankshall Court 
for their patriotic speeches in Calcutta. Not only Mahatma Gandhi was 
punished with a fine here, but also Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment for his ‘seditious’ speech at Mahéswari Bhavan 
and Albert Hall on 17th February 1934. The Statesman reported on Friday, 
16th February 1934: “Trial of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru — Sedition charge 
~ When the charge of sedition was framed against Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
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by the Chief Presidency Magistrate at Calcutta yesterday the Pandit 
declined to offer any plea or defence or to take any formal part in the 
proceedings but made a statement with the leave of the Magistrate regarding 
the subject matter of the charge. The Magistrate will pass orders today. 


“The charge was in respect of three speeches delivered by the Pandit, 
two at the Albert Hall, Calcutta, on January 17 and 18, and the third at the 
Maheswari Bhavan in Burrabazar January 18. At the first meeting it was 
stated, he spoke on the alleged ‘excesses’ committed by troops during the 
march in Midnapore. The second meeting at the Albert Hall was organised 
by students to hear the Pandit lecture on the present situation in India. The 
speeches were delivered in English and the audience consisted mostly of 
students. 


“Atthe Maheswari Bhavan meeting the Pandit spoke in Urdu to about 
1,000 upcountry men on ‘the present situation and the duty of the people’. 
In the course of his statement, the Pandit said that the reports of his speeches 
at the Albert Hall meetings were substantially correct but that was not the 
case in regard to the speech he delivered at the Maheswari Bhavan meeting. 
Referring to the matters contained in the speeches, the Pandit said that not 
only in these speeches but for many years before that his activities certainly 
had been seditious, if by sedition was meant a desire to achieve 
independence for India, and to free the country from every kind of foreign 
domination”. 


The Statesman, Saturday, 17th February, 1934. “Pandit Nehru Jailed. 
Two years’ sentence for sedition.— Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was yesterday 
sentenced in Calcutta to two years’ simple imprisonment by the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate (Hon. S. K. Sinha) for sedition. The charge was in 
respect of three speeches delivered by the Pandit, two at the Albert Hall, 
Calcutta, on January 17 and 18, and the third at the Maheswari Bhavan, in 
Burabazar on January 18. In the course of his judgement, which was 
delivered in his chamber, the Magistrate said that a cursory perusal of the 
speeches showed that they were animated by an implacable hostility to 
the established government. In the first speech reference was made to recent 
events in the district of Midnapore. The speaker saw in the measure taken 
by the Government to restore law and order in that district nothing but the 
attempt of an arrogant Imperialist power to humiliate not the city of 
Midnapore, but the few people of the district but the whole of India, because 
it was a matter of humiliation to every Indian from the Khyber pass to 
Cape Comorin. 
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‘For this’, the Magistrate went on, ‘he (the Pandit) attributes the blame 
not to any individual or group of individual but to a system, cruel and 
vicious system that afflicts all who adopt themselves thereto ; it is this 
machine, he says that crushes the whole country. He goes on to speak of 
the innate and inherent vulgarities of Imperialism, its utter cruelty and its 
vandalism, its shamefulness and its callousness. There is a good deal more 
in the same strain. It seems superfluous in the face of all this to observe 
that the speeches in question are highly seditious. The speaker’s intentions 
are avowed and admitted’. Pandit Nehru was directed to be placed in 
Division I” 

THE CITY’S GUARDIAN 


The Calcutta Police District covers nearly 34.5 square miles and has 
a population of over 25,49,790. The Calcutta Police area is divided into 
three districts, namely, North, Central and South. In addition, there is a 
Port Police district which controls the Calcutta Port and the contiguous 
area of Garden Reach. There are several specialised branches, namely, the 
Special Branch, the Armed Police, Security Control, Traffic, Detective 
Department and Enforcement Branch, etc. The headquarters of the Calcutta 
Police is at Lalbazar. There is a force of 14,538 officers and men including 
a Commissioner, 14 Deputy Commissioners, and 26 Assistant 
Commissioners of Police to man the police duties of the Calcutta area. 
The total cost of policing Calcutta is in the neighbourhood of Rs. 2.5 crore. 


For a densely populated city of this dimension, the control of road 
traffic constitutes a gigantic problem. There are over 70,000 motor vehicles 
registered in the city. In addition, anything between 40 and 50 thousand 
motor vehicles from neighbouring towns ply on Calcutta streets. There 
are besides 426 tramcars, 343 hackney carriages, 6,000 rickshaws, 519 
animal drawn carts, and 14,803 handcarts, push vans, cycle carts, and 
hundreds of thousands of pedestrians. The traffic problem of the city has 
been becoming more and more acute with the swelling number of vehicles 
plying on the streets, the mileage of which remains more or less steady at 
466. To control the volume of traffic during the peak hours, namely, 9 a.m. 
to 1] a.m. and 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. a large number of constables and officers 
have to work steadily to ensure a smooth flow of the traffic. 


With a view to controlling congestion in the important roads, in the 
heart of the city, the lane system has been introduced and infiltration from 
the left has been regulated at busy street junctions which have been fitted 
with automatic traffic signals. 
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With a view to educating the public in the matter of “road manners”, 
special propaganda is carried on almost throughout the year and a “Safety 
First Week” is organised every year during which special campaigns are 
launched to train up the pedestrians as well as the users of vehicles in road 
courtesies which can save many a life. A traffic training school has been 
set up for offering training facilities to the officers and men of the Traffic 
Branch of the Calcutta Police in the matter of traffic control. Asa result of 
these measures, the number of traffic cases has dropped from 1,67,876 in 
1956 to 81,141 in 1958, thus recording a decline of over fifty per cent. 


Apart from guarding the public on the highway, the Calcutta Police 
organisation undertakes the responsibility of maintaining law and order in 
the city and prevention and detection of crimes keep a large array of the 
Calcutta Police personnel busy from year to year. Possession of arms is 
regulated under the law; yet detection of unauthorised arms is not 
infrequent. Burglaries, thefts and various other crimes are not uncommon 
in a city of the dimensions of Calcutta where antisocial elements from 
different parts, not only of West Bengal or India, but also of foreign 
countries can easily find their way. Nevertheless, it must be said to the 
credit of the Calcutta Police that the incidence of crimes in the city has 
been on the decline during the last few years. As against 63 murders in the 
city in 1954, there were 37 in 1958. As against 58 dacoities and robberies 
in 1954, there were only 13 in 1958. As against 1,310 burglaries in 1954, 
there were only 1,000 in 1958; and as against 7,980 thefts committed in 
the city of Calcutta during 1954, there were only 6,714 in 1958. 


Apart from the control of these conventional crimes, Calcutta has 
certain other special problems of law and order peculiar to itself. 
Processions and demonstrations of a political nature are common features. 
During the festive seasons pandals and loudspeakers, immersion 
processions and fire works together with the teeming millions of sight- 
seers confront the Calcutta Police with a major problem of traffic control 
as well as control of crimes and the regulation of masses and the 
organisation has been giving a good account of itself. 


Visits of important dignitaries impose on the Calcutta Police an 
additional burden of security. 


In spite of these heavy burdens the Calcutta Police never spares an 
opportunity to render help and service to many others pot victims of the 
conventional types of crimes. The Calcutta Police Headquarters at Lalbazar 
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runs a Public Relation Bureau which not only assists strangers in the city, 
genuinely in need of guidance but also is instrumental in bringing about 
many a happy reunions between missing children and their anxious parents. 


The Wireless Wing of the Calcutta Police organisation renders 
invaluable services in the matter of controlling crimes in the city and its 
suburbs. Besides, they have been rendering assistance to many persons 
injured in road accidents, to many old and blind pedestrians in crossing 
busy streets ; and stranded motorists look forward to them as welcome 
saviours. Messages from hospitals regarding conditions of patients in 
serious cases are passed on to their relations on a large number of occasions 
by the wireless wing of the Calcutta Police. The number of such services 
rendered by them in 1954 was 1,089 as against 1,581 in 1958. The wireless 
wing rendered assistance in respect of hospitalisation of injured persons 
rescuing stranded motorists, etc. in 1,397 cases in 1954 as against 2,194 in 
1958. 


The Calcutta Police pays proper attention to the great importance of 
public co-operation in the proper discharge of their functions. Mahalla 
Co-ordination Committees assist in ensuring this co-operation. One hundred 
Vigilance Parties with a membership of 4,432 have made special 
contribution towards the promotion of police—public co-operation which 
has to a large extent been instrumental in reducing the incidence of crimes 
of various categories in Calcutta Police District. (This write-up captioned 
‘The City’s Guardian’ is reproduced from Charles Newton’s Calcutta Land . 
Marks, Calcutta, 1959, pp 18-19). 


THE INSIDE STORY : ON THE CALCUTTA BEAT* 


The silence of the nocturnal street is suddenly ripped with violence, 
exploding crackers and bursting soda water bottles. The dull light glints 
on menacing metal and a hoarse shout of anger whimpers into a cry of 
pain. Behind closed shutters in a nearby house a hurried hand dials “100” 
on the phone. “Lal Bazar Police Headquarters”. The answering voice is 
matter of fact, professional. 


The call is routed to the adjacent Coordination Room. The big, air- 
conditioned room with its banks of telephones, large illuminated maps of 
Calcutta and a team of uniformed officers slides into practised action. At 
the long “U” shaped control desk the Inspector-in-charge flicks down the 
* From the Statesman, 9-4-1978 
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switch of the wire-less intercom. Beyond a glass panelled wall one of the 
five wireless operators on duty monitors the message to a Radio Flying 
Squad van which speeds to the scene of the clash. The relevant thana is 
also alerted. The control room crackless with messages and terse 
instructions till, on the far side of the city, in a dingy gulley, peace has 
been restored. 


Inspector P. C. Dutta, shift officer in charge of the control room says, 
“On average we get about 15 to 20 calls an hour. That’s on a normal day. 
In times of trouble there are of course many more”. In between calls he 
explains the functions of the control room, the central nucleus which 
coordinates Calcutta’s police service which, as of March 1978, has a 
strength of 20,337. “The activity of the force is controlled from here. We 
have direct lines to thanas all over the city, which are also equipped with 
wireless. Our 5-channel wireless, which operates on a special police band, 
can contact any of the 15 R.F.S. vans which normaly patrol the city at 
night.” 

The brightly lit control room and the adjoining wireless room with 
its glass panels and sound-proof padded walls operate round the clock. 
Blackboards list the disposition of the police personnel and vehicles and 
record the number, locations and types of incidents that may occur. The 
atmosphere is informal but vigilant, the easy conversation punctuated by 
staccato calls. 


Distress Calls : “Not all the calls are about crime”, says on officer. 
“We respond to all kinds of distress calls. Informing ralatives about people 
who have been hospitalized, or getting a radio van to take a delivery case 
to a hospital when other transport is difficult, as during a hartal. Once a 
High Court judge went to the theatre, didn’t like the show left half-way 
through and walked home. Then he got worried that his driver, who was to 
have picked him up at the end of the show, would probably wait outside 
the theatre all night. So he called us and gave his car number, and we 
alerted a radio van to inform the driver. Fifteen minutes later the judge 
called again to thank us. We try and help the public in whatever way we 
can. That is our job. But such comparatively light-hearted moments are 
rare. Most of the calls received are urgent and tension-ridden, requiring 
emergency action. 

“Our task really is enormous,” says Deputy Commissioner, 
Headquarters, B. K. Saha, an IPS officer who has been in the service for 
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18 years. The rumble of traffic outside is muted in the airy, spacious office 
with its row of pictures of senior officers of the past. The room, on the 
second floor of the old, reddish-brown Lal Bazar building, seems remote 
from the world of sordid criminality. Lal Bazar has been the central law 
enforcement agency in Calcutta since 1720 when it was a Zaminder’s 
kachari in the days of John Company. The present police force was 
constituted in 1862. Modernity contrasts with ageing brick in the form of 
wireless aerials steepling from the roof and the radio jeeps and vans parked 
in the broad courtyard. The corridors are crowded with armed sentries, 
peons bearing dog-eared folders, anonymous individuals slumped listlessly 
on wooden benches and lumbering plainclothesmen unmistakable with 
their heavy shoulders and close-cropped heads. There is the musty smell 
of bureaucratic machinery, underlaid with a tang of anxiety. 


Prodigious Figures : “The Calcutta Police Area covers 89.4 square 
kilometres. It has a resident population of 3,148,746, according to the 
1971 census, and a floating population of 1,250,000”. The prodigious 
figures roll out easily between puffs of cigarette smoke. “The city is divided 
into five Divisions, and has 32 thanas. Below the Police Commissioner 
there are 22 Deputy Commissioners, of whom seven are recruited from 
the ranks. 45 Assistant Commissioners, 228 Inspectors, including five lady 
officers, 1,036 Sub-Inspectors, 945 Assistant Sub-Inspectors and 13,948 
Constables and Sepoys. There are 137 R.F.S. vans.” But with all the men 
and material available policing a sprawling, tangled and volatile city like 
Calcutta is a demanding job. “Yet despite what people and the Press, may 
say Calcutta is probably one of the safest cities in the world,” asserts Mr. 
Saha. “Look at the crime rates. In 1975 there were 57 murders in Calcutta, 
compared to 124 in London and 605 Chicago.” He admits that crime rates 
have risen since the lifting of the Emergency. Sixty-four murders, 19 
dacoities, 451 burglaries and 98 cases of snatching having taken place in 
1977. But an Inspector present interjects. “We have a success record of 80% 
or more in serious cases like murder”. However, as Mr. Saha points out, the 
primary role of the police is not crime detection but crime prevention and 
maintenance of law and order. This complex operation is carried out by 
various departments and at various levels, from the under cover Special 
Branch which keeps track of political trends and potential subversive 
elements, to the partolman on the beat who stops a drunken brawl. 


Since policemen come into such close contact with the public, charges 
of police corruption are almost inevitable. “Corruption does exist”, admits 
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a senior officer. “But reports are greatly exaggerated. Two-thirds of the 
force has hardly anything to do with the public, and has little opportunity 
for taking bribes. Besides, we have a watchfull anti-corruption cell which 
investigates all charges.” Talking about the psychological “barrier” that 
exists between the police and the public, an officer says, “It is largely a 
legacy of the British Raj. Before Independence we were the Police “Force” 
now we are the police “Service”. There is a healthier attitude towards us 
nowadays. But much more has still to be done by way of familiarizing the 
public with our réle.” 


Asked about the hazards of police work, a veteran of 25 years’ service 
says that he has never fired a shot at anyone in his life, nor has he been 
shot at. Though 49 policemen were killed during the “Naxal troubles”, 
police casualties are a rarity now. “We are trained. We know how to cope 
with trouble. But there are other hardships. A policeman has no fixed 
hours of work. And that can play havoc with family life.” 


When a crime is committed, its investigation is handed over to the 
Detective Department, among the elite of the police corps. “We select 
officers who show dedication and initiative”, says an Inspector. But though 
the detective has sophisticated forensic science as his aid, he seldom gets 
to do a Sherlock Holmes. “Doggedness, patience and perseverance” are 
the qualities most sought after in the Deparment. Talking with informers 
and listening to local gossip help solve more crimes than brilliant flashes 
of deduction. Interrogation of suspects is the textbook way of solving a 
crime, but an officer says that the so-called “third-degree” form of 
questioning which relied on infliction of physical pain has been supplanted 
by the use of psychological pressure during questioning. A spokesman 
denies that police attempts to indict criminals are often frustrated by legal 
loopholes. “Our men are hardworking and conscientious. When we put a 
case, it’s a strong one.” 

Traffic control is another problem that Lal Bazar has to tackle. And 
Calcutta traffic, with its 18,000 rickshaws and handcarts, 32,400 scooters 
and motor-cycles, 76,000 cars, 11,000 public vehicles and 23,000 load 
carriers. The traffic police has a strength of 1,386, with 16 patrol jeeps 
and 68 motor cycles. 


City Traffic : The Traffic Control Room in Lal Bazar, in conjunction 
with the Coordination Room, regulates and supervises the turbid flow of 
the city’s traffic. “No. we don’t have a committee to help us,” says the 
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Inspector in charge of the shabby control room. “What we need is a little 
more civic mindedness and willingness to obey simple traffic rules,” he 
adds grimly. The city is sectored into seven “guards” which patrol the 
streets between 7 a.m. and 10 p.m. and radio in reports of traffic jams and 
holdups and receive instructions from the Traffic Control centre. “Ours is 
the most thankless job,” says an officer. “Of all the police, the traffic 
policeman is the most prominent in public eyes and gets the brunt of 
criticism. How can you control street traffic when there are no proper 
streets to begin with?” “We sometimes have traffic jams just outside our 
gates,” remarks a sergeant mournfully as a sort of oral epitaph on the 
situation. 
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Document - 1 


BAI-NAMA 


BAI-NAMA or Deed of Transfer of 
Zemindary Rights of Calcutta, 1698. 


We submissive to Islam, declaring our names and descent: namely, 
Manohar Deo, son of Bas Deo, the son of Raghu, and Ramchand the son 
of Bidhyadhar, son of Jagdis; and Ram Bahadur, the son of Ram Deo, the 
son of Kesu; and Pran, son of Kaleswar, the son of Gauri ; and Manohar 
Singh, the son of Gandharb, the son of; being in a state of legal capacity 
and to enjoyment of all the rights given by the law; avow and declare upon 
this wise: that we conjointly have sold and made a true and legal conveyance 
of the village Dihi Kalkatah, and Sutanuti within the jurisdiction of 
parganah Amirabad and village Govindpur under the jurisdiction of the 
parganahs Paeqan and Kalkatah, to the English Company with rents and 
uncultivated lands and ponds and groves and rights over fishing and 
woodlands and dues from resident artisans, together with the lands 
appertaining thereto, bounded by the accustomed notorious and usual 
boundaries, the same being owned and possessed by us (up to this time the 
thing sold being in fact and in law free from adverse rights or litigations 
forming a prohibition to a valid sale and transfer) in exchange for the 
SUM OF ONE THOUSAND AND THREE HUNDRED RUPEES, current 
coin of this time, including all rights and appurtenances thereof, internal 
and external; and the said purchase money has been transferred to our 
possession from the possession of the said purchaser and we have made 
over the aforesaid purchased thing to him and have excluded from this 
agreement all false claims, and we have become absolute guarantors that 
if by chance any person entitled to the above-said boundaries should come 
forward, the defence thereof is incumbent upon us; and henceforth neither 
we nor our representatives absolutely and entirely in no manner whatsoever, 
shall lay claim to the aforesaid boundaries, nor shall the charge of any 
litigation fall upon the English Company. 

(Manohar Deva, Ramchand and Manohar Singh belonged to the sixth descending generation of 
Lakshmikanta Majumdar - Savarna Raychoudhuries. The Raychoudhuries held Sutanuti, Kalkatah 


and Govindpur in Zemindari tenure. The land belonged to the imperial Khalsa of which the Mogul 
Emperor was himself the proprietor). 
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For these reasons we have caused to be written and have delivered 
these few sentences that when need arises they may be evidence. Written 
on the 15th of the month Jamadi | in Hirji year 1110, equivalent to the 
44th of the reign full of glory and prosperity (November 9, 1698). 


(From PT. Nair’s edition of Rainey’ A Historical and Topographical Sketch of Calcutta, Calcutta, 
1986, pp. 132-133). 
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24-PARGANAS 
FREE TENURE OF CALAUTTA 


ZEMINDARY OF TWENTY-FOUR PARGANAS 


Perwannah for the Granted Lands. 
Seal of the Nawab Jaffier Ally Khan. 


1170 

Aalum Geer Emperor, 
fighting for the Faith 

his Devoted 
Meer Mahomed Jaffier Ally 
Khan Behauder Sujah-ul- 
Mulck Hossam-o-Dowlah, 

Mahabut Jung, 

Anno 4. 


Ye Zemindars, Chowdrahs, Talookdars, Muccuddems, Recayahs, 
- Morsawreans, Mootawettawahs of the Chuckla of Hooghly and others 
situated in Bengal, the Terrestrial Paradise: Know that the Zemindary, 
Chowdrahy, and Talookdarry, of the Countries in the subjoined list hath 
been given by Treaty to the most illustrious and most magnificent the 
English Company, the glory and ornament of trade: the said Company will 
be careful to govern according to established custom and usage, without 
any gradual deviation, and watch for the prosperity of the people. Your 
duty is to give no cause of complaint to the Recayahs of the Company, 
who, on their part, are to govern with such kindness, that husbandry may 
receive a daily increase, that all disorders may be suppressed, drunkenness 
and other illicit practices prevented, and the Imperial tributes be sent in 
due time. Such part of the above said country as may be situated to the 
west of Calcutta, on the other side of the Ganges, does not appertain to the 
Company: Know then, ye Zemindars, etc., that ye are dependents of the 
Company, and that ye must submit to such treatment as they give you, 
whether good or bad, and this is my express injunction. 
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‘Twenty-four Mahals 


The Pergunnah of Mugra. 
Ditto Khasspoor. 

Ditto Mudenmull. 

Ditto Ekktiafpoor. 


Ditto Burgutty. 


Part of the Pergunnah of Ghur. 

The Pergunnah of Karee Jurree. 

Ditto Deccan Saugeer. 

Part of the Pergunnah of 
Calcutta. 


Part of the Pergunnah of Paikan. 


Part of the Pergunnah of 
Munpoor. 

Part of the Pergunnah of 
Ameerabad 


The Pergunnah of Azimabad. 
Ditto Moodagotcha. 
Ditto Putcha Kollu 
Part of the Pergunnah of Shahpoor, 
‘Shah Nagar. 
Part of the Pergunnah 
of Mahomed Ameepoor. 
Mellung Mahal. 
The Pergunnah of Hattiagur. 
Ditto Meida. 
Part of the Pergunnah of Akbarpoor. 


Part of the Pergunnah of Bellia. 


Part of the Pergunnah of 
Bussindarry. 


Dated the Sth of Rabbi-ul-Sauni anno quarto. 
(About the 20th December 1757). 


(In the Nabobs own hand, serving by way of sign manual). 


It is written, Finis. 


(In Maharjah Doorlubrum’s own hand, as Naib). Seen. 


(In Rajah Raago Bullub’s own hand, as Hussoor Nevis). The Sth of 
Rabbi-ul-Sauni, anno quarto, registered in the Imperial Register. 

(In Rajah Conghu Baharree s own hand, as Dewan of Bengal). The Sth of 
Rabbi-ul-Sauni, anno quarto, registered in the Dewannee Register. 
(Aitchison, Treaties, etc; 1892, Vol. I, pp. 19 - 20). 
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SUNNUD for the ZEMINDARRY of the HONORABLE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY ’S LANDS, given under the Seal of the NABOB, ALLOWO- 
DOWLA (commonly styled the NABOB MEERON) MEER MAHOMED 
SADDOCK KHAN BEHAUDER, ASSUD JUNG, DEWAN of the 
SOUBAH of BENGAL. 


To the Muttaseddees, for affairs for the time being and to come, and 
Chowdrees and Canongoos, and Inhabitants, and Husbandmen of the 
Kissmut Pergunnah of Calcutta, etc., of the Circar Sautgaum, etc., 
belonging to the Paradise of Nations, the Soubah of Bengal. Be it known, 
that, in consequence of the Ford Sawal, signed by the glory of the nobility 
and administration Sujah-ul-Mulck Hossam-o-Dowla, Meer Mahomed 
Jaffier Khan Behauder, Mahabut Jung, Nazim of the Soubah, and the Ferd 
Huckeekut, and Muchu ca, signed conformably thereto, the forms of which 
are herein fully set forth: The office of the Zemindarry of the Pergunnahs 
above written, in consideration of the sum of twenty thousand one hundred 
and one Rupees (20, 101) Pishcash, etc., to the Imperial Circar, according 
to the endorsement from the month Poos (anno 1164) in the year eleven 
hundred and sixty-four of the Bengal Aera, is conferred upon the noblest 
of Merchants, the English Company, to the end that they attend to the rites 
and customs thereof, as is fitting, nor in the least circumstance neglect or 
withhold the vigilance and care due thereto: that they deliver into the 
treasury, at proper times, the due rents of the Circar; that they behave in 
such manner to the inhabitants and lower sort of people, that, by their 
good mangement, the said Pergunnah may flourish and increase; that they 
suffer no robbers nor house-breakers to remain within their districts, and 
take such care of the King’s highways, that the travellers and passengers 
may pass and repass withoutthe least molestation: That (which God forbid) 
if the effects of any person be plundered or stolen, they discover and produce 
the plunderers and thieves, together with the goods, and deliver the goods 
to the owners and the criminals to condign punishment; or else, that they 
themselves be responsible for the said goods; that they take special care 
that no one be guilty of any crimes or drunkenness within the limits of 
their Zemindarry; that after the expiration of the year they take a discharge, 
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according to custom, and that they deliver the accounts of their Zemindarry, 
agreeable to the stated forms, every year, into the duftercana of the Circar 
; and that they refrain demanding the articles forbidden by the Imperial 
Court (the Asylum of the World). 


It is their (the Muttaseddees, etc.) duty to look upon the said Company 
as the established and lawful Zemindars of those places, and whatsoever 
appertains, or is annexed to that office, as their right: in this particular be 
they strictly punctual. 


24 Pergunnahs Zemindari 
Dated the first of Rabbi-ul-Sauni, in the fifth Sun of the Reign. 


Let the endorsement be written. 
Particulars of the Endorsement. 


In consequence of the Ferd Sawal, signed by the glory of the nobility 
and administration, Sujah-ul-Mulek, Hossam-o-Dowla, Meer Mahomed 
Jaffier Khan Behauder, Mahabbat Jung, Nazim of the Soubah, and the 
Ferd Huckeekut and Muchulca, signed conformably thereto, the forms of 
which are herein fully set forth: The office of the Zemindarry of the Kissmut 
Pergunnah of Calcutta, etc., of the Circar Sautgaum, belonging to the 
Paradise of Nations, the Soubah of Bengal, in consideration of the sum of 
twenty thousand one hundred and one rupees (20, 101) Pishcash, etc.,. to 
the Imperial Circar, from the month of Poos (anno 1164) in the year one 
thousand one hundred and sixty-four of the Bengal Aera, is conferred upon 
the noblest of Merchants, the English Company. 


27 Mahals. 


Deroobust # “ 15 Mahals. 
Kissmut * « 12 do. 


The amount, according to the account signed by the Canongoos of the 
Soubah. 
Form of the Sign Manual. 
Be the Sunnud granted. 
Form of the FORD SAWAL. 


The Zemindarry of the Kissmut Pergunnah of Calcutta, etc., of the 
Circar Sautgaum, etc., belonging to the Paradise of Nations, the Soubah 
of Bengal, having been conferred on the noblest of Merchants, the English 
Company, the aforesaid Company represent that the inhabitants will not 
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be satisfied (without the grant of a Sunnud, wherefore they desire that the 
Sunnud may be graciously allowed them, for which they agree to pay the 
sum of twenty thousand one hundred and one rupees (20, 101) Pischcash, 
etc., to the Imperial Circar. In this Particular what are your Commands? 


27 Mahals. 


Deroobust 
Kissmut 


15 Mahals. 
12 do. 


The amount according to the account signed by the Canongoos of the 


Soubah ..Rs.2,22,958- 10-12-3. 


Kissmut Pergunnah of Calcutta, etc., of the Circar Sautgaum, in the 


districts of the Chuckla of Hooghly. 


26 Mahals. 


Deroobust 
Missmuttea 


Amount 
Kissmut Pergunnah of Calcutta, 
Circar Sautgaum. Division 16 Annas. 
Mahal Kissmuttea. Amount 
Belonging to the Company 
Ditto Ramcunt 
Kissmut Pergunnah of Mugra, Circar 
Sautgaum. Division 16 Annas. 
Mahal Kissmuttea. Amount 
Pergunnah of Khasspoor, Circar Sautgaum. 
Division 10 Annas. 
Mahal Deroobust. Amount 


Pergunnah ofMudenmull, Circar Sautgaum. 


Division 16 Annas. 
Mahal Deroobust. Amount 
Pergunnah of Berryhattee, Circar 
Sautgaum. Division 16 Annas. 
Mahal Deroobust. Amount 


Pergunnah of Ekktiarpoor, Circar 
Sautgaum. Division 16 Annas. 
Mahal Deroobust. Amount 
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15 Mahals. 
11 do. 


Rs. 
2,20,166-14-10-1 


28,482 - 6-13 


28,361-8-10-1 
120-13-2-3 


24,504-13-16-1 


3,337-3-2 


22,199-5-5 


6,149-4-13-3 


7,923-1-8 
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Pergunnah of Deccan Saugur, Circar 
Sautgaum. Division 16 Annas. 
Mahal Deroobust. Amount 60-7-12-2 


Pergunnah of Shahnagar, Circar 
Sautgaum. Division 16 Annas. 


Mahal Deroobust. Amount 283-7-14 
Pergunnah of Azimabad, Circar 

Sautgaum, Division 16 Annas. 2 
Mahal Deroobust. Amount 10,000 


Pergunnah of Ghur, Circar Saleemabad. 
Division 16 Annas. 
Mahal Deroobust. Amount 7,420-9-15 


Pergunnah of Moodagotcha, Circar Saleemabad. 
Division 16 Annas, 
Mahal Deroobust. Amount 31,793-10 


Pergunnah of Peetcha Kollie, Circar Saleemabad. 
Division 16 Annas. 
Mahal Deroobust. Amount 31,129-4 - 15 


Pergunnah of Karee Jurree, Circar Saleemabad. 
Division 16 Annas. 
Mahal Deroobust. Amount 562-8 - 0 


Kissmut Pergunnah of Manpoor, Circar 
Saleemabad. Division 16 Annas. 


Mahal Kissmuttea. Amount 8,947-10-1-1 
Belonging to the Company 8,856-3-1 
Ditto Ramcunt 91-9-18 


Kissmut Pergunnah of Paikan, Circar 
Saleemabad. Division 16 Annas. 
Mahal Kissmuttea. Amount 6,787-10-6-3 


Kissmut Pergunnah of Ameerabad, Circar 
Saleemabad. Adjacent to Chitpoor 
Division 16 Annas. 
Mahal Kissmuttea. Amount 3,650-10-9 


Kissmut Pergunnah of Havelushehr., Circar 
Saleemabad. The village of Seenderpoor. 
No Division 
Mahal Kissmuttea. Amount 323-11-8 


N.B. - This is written by the Royroyan. 
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Kissmut Pergunnah of Mahomed Ameerpoor. 
Circar Saleemabad. The Village. No Division 
Mahal Kissmuttea. Amount 


Kissmut Pergunnah of Mob, Salt, and Wax. 
Circar Saleemabad. No Division 
Mahal Kissmuttea. Amount 


Pergunnah of Hattiagur. Circar Saleemabad. 
Division 16 Annas. 
Mahal Deroobust. Amount 


Pergunnah of Me ida, Circar Saleemabad. 
Division 16 Annas. 
Mahal Deroobust. Amount 


Pergunnah of Akbarpoor, Circar Saleemabad. 
Division 16 Annas. 
Mahal Deroobust. Amount 


Pergunnah of Shahpoor, Circar Saleemabad. 
Division 16 Annas. 
Mahal Deroobust. Amount 


Kissmut Pergunnah of Aboab Fouzdarry, etc. 
Circar Saleemabad. No Division 
2 Mahal Kissmuttea. Amount 


Kissmut Pergunnah of Aboab Fouzdarry, and 
Pishcash Congo. 

2 Mahals. Amount 
Bherjy (transferred) 

Sairs, Hattiagur, and Meida, and Meidonmul and 

Moodagotcha, belonging to Coot Ekktiapoor 
Division 3 Annas 11 Gundas 

Mahal Kissmuttea. Amount 

On the 15th of Rubbi-ul-Sauni, 

Sth Sun, a copy was entered in 

the Dewanee Book 

Pishcash of the Imperial Circar, etc. 

20,101 Rupees. 


35 


184-5-10 


16,702-13 -1 


22,119- 7-19-3 


4,199-14 - 10 


2,228-15 -15 


3,470-12-2-2 


1,204-12-18-2 


1,174-11-16-3 
30-1-1-3 


4,501-0-0 


Vizier’s fees Nuzzuranna Subah Pishcash of the 
3,000 Rs. darry, 5,000 Rs. Imperial Cirear, 12,101 Rs. 
On the 12th day of Rabbi-ul-Sauni a copy was entered in the Books of the Government. 


(G. Huzzoor, or the Presence) H. 
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Kissmut Pergunnah of Bellia, Busseindarry, Circar Saleemabad, named 
Sahebnugar, in the districts of the Chuckla of Burdwan, containing the 
Mouza Bhilla, and all the lands lying on the east side of the River Ganges. 


Division 10 Annas. 
Mahal Kissmuttea. Amount 2,791-11-12-2. 


FORM of the SIGN MANUAL. 


After the receipt of the Muchulca and Zaminee, according to custom. 
Be the Sunnud granted. 


FORM of the FERD HUCKEEKUT. 


In consequence of the Ferd Sawal, signed by the glory of the nobility 
and administration, Sujah-ul-Mulck, Hossam-o-Dowla, Meer Mahomed 
Jaffier Khan Behauder, Mohabut Jung, Nazimofthe Soubah, the form of 
which is herein fully set forth, the office of the Zemindarry of the Kissmut 
Pergunnah of Calcutta, etc., of the Sircar Sautgaum, etc., belonging to the 
Paradise of Nations, the Soubah of Bengal, in consideration of the sum of 
twenty thousand one hundred and one Rupees (20,101) Pishcash etc., to 
the Imperial Circar, is conferred on the noblest of Merchants, the English 
Company, who have delivered a Muchulca and Zaminee, into the books, 
and petition for the Sunnud. In this particular what are you pleased to 
decree? 


Fonn of the Ferd Sawal, and 27 Mahals 
particulars of the Mahals Deroobust a 15 Mahals 
have been written above. Kissmuttea ...._ ‘12 Mahals 
Amount, according to the account 
signed by the 
Pishcash of the Conongoo of the Soubah 
Circar, etc. Rs.20,101 Rupees 2,22,958-10-2-3. 
Pishcash of the Cirear Rs. 12,101 
Nuzzuranna 
Soubahdary Rs. 5,000 
Vizier’s Fees. Rs.3,000 
FORM of the SIGN MANUAL. 
It has been viewed. 


FORM of the MUCHULCA, dated the 


We, the English Company, do declare, that whereas the office of the 
Zemindarry of the Kissmut Pergunnah of Calcutta, etc., of the Sircar 
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Sautgaum, etc., belonging to the Paradise of Nations, the Soubah of Bengal, 
in consideration of the sum of twenty thousand one hundred and one Rupees 
(20, 101) Pishcash, etc., to the Imperial Circar, from the month of Poos 
(anno 1164) in the year eleven hundred and sixty-four ofthe Bengal Aera, 
has been conferred on us, to the end that we attend to the rites and customs 
thereof, as is fitting, nor in the least circumstance neglect or withold the 
vigilance and care due thereto. That we deliver- into the treasury in the 
proper times the due rents of the Circar. That we behave in such manner to 
the inhabitants and lower sort of people, that by our good management the 
said Pergunnahs may flourish and increase. That we suffer no robbers nor 
house-breakers to remain within our districts, and take such care of the 
King’s highways that the travellers and passengers may pass and repass 
without fear or molestation. That (which God forbid) if the effects of any 
person be plundered or stolen we discover and produce the robbers or 
thieves, together with the goods, and deliver the goods to the owners, and 
the criminals to condign punishment, or else that we ourselves be 
responsible for the said goods. That we take especial care that no one be 
guilty of any crime or drunkenness within the limits of our Zemindarry. 
That after the expiration of the year, we take a discharge according to 
custom, and that we deliver the accounts of our Zemindarry agreeable to 
the stated forms every year into the duftercana of the Circar, and that we 
refrain from demanding the articles forbidden by the Imperial Court (the 
Asylum of the World). For this reason we have given this writing as a 
muchulca and agreement, that upon any occasion recourse may be had 
thereto. 


Particulars of the mahals 27 Mahals 
have been written in the Deroobust 15 Mahals 
endorsement. Kissmuttea 12 Mahals 
Amount 2,22,958 -10 -2-3 
FORM of the SIGN MANUAL 
It is accepted. 


FORM of the TOMSOOK HAZIR ZAMINEE, dated the 


| he do declare, that whereas the office of the Zemindarry 
of the Kissmut Pergunnah of Calcutta, etc., of Circar Sautgaum, etc., 
belonging to the Paradise of Nations, the Soubah of Bengal, has been 
conferred on the noblest of Merchants, the English Company: I, being 
appointed the personal security for the said Company with the Circar, do 
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agree, and give this writing, that the aforesaid Company shall be present 
and execute the functions of the Zemindarry : If they shall absent 
themselves, I will make them appear, | will be responsible for their 
compacts. For this reason | have given this writing as a Tomsook Hazir 
Zaminee, that upon any occasion recourse may be had thereto. 


FORM of the SIGN MANUAL. 
Signed. 
FORM of the AGREEMENT for the PISHCASH, etc., to the IMPE- 
RIAL CIRCAR. 


Account of the agreement for the Pishcash, etc., made for obtaining the 
grant of the Sunnud for the Zemindarry of the Kissmut Pergunnah of 
Calcutta, etc., of the Circar Sautgaum, etc., in the name of us, the English 
Company, for the year 1165 of the Bengal Aera. 


Pishcash Rs.20,101 
Pishcash of the Imperial Circar Rs.12,101 
Nuzzurrana Soubahdarry Rs. 5,000 
Vizier’s Fees Rs. 3,000 


Rs.2,22,958-1 0-2-3. 
From Aitchison’s Treaties, etc., 1892, VoU, pp.21-27) 
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CALCUTTA 


SUNNUD for the Free Tenure of the Town of Calcutta, etc., to the 
HONORABLE EAST INDIA COMPANY, given under the seal of the 
NABOB ALLOW 0 DOWLAH MEER MAHOMED SADDOCK 
KHAN BEHAUDER ASSUD JUNG, DEWAN of the SOUBAH of 
BENGAL. 


To the Muttaseddes for affairs for the time being and to come, and 
Zemindars, and Chowdrahs and Talookdars, and Canongoos of the Mouza 
ofGovindpoor, etc., in the districts of the Pergunnah of Calcutta, belonging 
to the Paradise of Nations, the Soubah of Bengal. Be it known, that in 
consequence of the Ford Sawal, signed by the glory of the nobility and 
administration, Sujah-ul-Mulck, Hossam O Dowla, Meer Mahomed laffier 
Khan Behauder, Mahabut lung, Nazim of the Soubah, and the Ford 
Huckeekut and Muchulca, signed conformably thereto, the forms ofwhich 
are herein fully set forth; the rents of the aforesaid Mouzas, etc., which 
adjoin to the factory of the most noble of Merchants, the English Company, 
amounting to eight thousand eight hundred and thirty-six Rupees and 
something more, from the Ist! of Rabbi-ul-Sauni, Sth Sun, according to 
the endorsement are forgiven; to the end that they provide for the defence 
of their factory, and the safeguard of the seaports herewith. It is their (the 
Muttaseddees, etc.) duty to desist from all claims for the rents, nor in any 
way, nor by any means, oppress or disturb them. In this particular be they 
punctual. 

Dated as above 
Let the endorsement be written”. 


PARTICULARS of the ENDORSEMENT 


In consequence of the Ferd Sawal, signed by the glory of the nobility and 
administration, Sujah ul Mulk, Hossam O Dowla, Meer Mahomed laffier 
Khan Behauder, Mahabut lung, Nazim of the Soubah, and the Ferd 
Huckeekut and Muchulca, signed conformably thereto, the forms of which 
are herein fully set forth; the rents of the Mouza of Govindpoor, etc., in 
the districts of the Pergunnah of Calcutta, etc., belonging to the Paradise 
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of Nations, the Soubah of Bengal, and dependent on the Khalsa Shereefa, 
and the jaghire of the Circar which adjoin the factory of the noblest of 
Merchants, the English Company, amounting to eight thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-six Rupees and something more, from the latter3 season 
of Oodael, in the year eleven hundred and sixty-four (1164) of the Bengal 
Aera, are forgiven the noblest of Merchants aforesaid. 


Mouza and Mahals.22’ 
Mouzas 202 Mahals (2 Markets) 2. 


The amount according to the Ferd signed by the Goss of the 
Soubah. 


FORM of the SIGN MANUAL. 
Be the Sunnud granted. 
FORM of the FERD SAWAL. 


The noblest of Merchants, the English Company, represent that the 
factory for carrying on their trade in the Pergunnah of Calcutta, lying near 
the sea, and being liable to continual alarms and interruptions from the 
enemy for their defence, they have made a tank of water round their factory, 
and left an esplanade on all sides at the distance of a cannon shot; and that 
the Mouza of Govindpoor, etc., in the districts of the Pergunnah of 
Calcutta4, etc., of the Circar Sautgaum, belonging to the Paradise of 
Nations, the Soubah of Bengal, dependent on the Khalsa Shereefa and 
Jaghire of the Circar, adjo!n thereto; they request that a Sunnud, exempting 
them from the payment of the rents thereof, be granted them. In this 
particular what are your commands? 


Mouzas 20. Mahals (2 Markets) 2. 
Amount, according to the account signed by the 
Canongoos of the Soubah, to Rupees 8,836-4-3- 2 


Mouza of Govindpoor, etc., belonging to 
the Pergunnah of Calcutta. 
Mouza with Kissmutteas 12. 
In all 6 Mouzas. Amount 2,542 - 14-2 -3. 


Kerria Kissmut of Govindpoor. 
Mouza of 8 annas. Amount Jaghire 338-11-16-2. 


Kerria Kissmut of Mirza poor. 
Mouza of 8 annas. Amount 131 - 10-17 -3. 
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Kerria Kissmut of Gunnispoor, in the 


bounds of Molunga of the Khalsa 
Mouza of 8 annas. Amount 171-13-19-2, 
Kerria Kissmut of Chowrungee of the Jaghire. 

Mouza of 8 annas. Amount 44-8-2-2. 
Kerria Kissmut of Dhulland. 

Mouza of 8 annas, Amount 227-11-12-2 
Kerria Kissmut of Jella Colunda. 

Mouza of 8 annas. Amount * 266-2-13. 
Kerria Kissmut of Dilliah Danghee of the Jaghire. 

Mouza of 12 annas. Amount 582 - 156-3. 
Kerria Kissmut of Anhattee of the Jaghire. 

Mouza of 6 annas. Amount 184-13-16-1. 
Kerria Sulduah of the Jaghire. ~ 

One mouza. Amount 355-13-11 
Kerria KIssmut of Bharee Birjhee. 

Mouza.of 6 annas. Amount 63-4-2 
Kerria Kispoorperra of the Jaghire. 

One Mouza. Amount 191-0-5, 
Kerria Kissmut of Bharee Serampoor of the Jaghire. 

Mouza of 4 annas. Amount 34-5-17-1. 


Kissmut Mouza of Dhellunt, etc., belonging to the 
Pergunnah of Paikan. , 

Twelve Mouzas, including Kissmutteas, in all 6% Mouzas 
of the khalsa. 


Amount 1,894-4-2. 
Berria kissmut of Dhellunt. 

Moura of 8 annas. Amount 253-10-12-1. 
Kerria Kissmut of Soot a Lootee. 

Mouza of 6 annas. Amount 113-7-1-1. 
Kerria Kissmut of Govindpoor. 

Mouza of 8 annas. Amount 161-3-13 


Kerria Kissmut of Chowrungee. 
Mouza of 8 annas. Amount 97- 7-0. 


_ Kerria Kissmut of Mirza poor 
Mouza of 8 annas. Amount 150-8-8-1. 
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Kerria Hocul Koorea. 
One mouza. Amount 

Kerria Kissmut of Deccan Paikpara. 
Mouza of 2 annas. Amount 

Kerria Kissmut of Dhela Dangee. 
Mouza of 4 annas. Amount 

Kerria Kissmut of Anhattee. 
Mouza of 10 annas. Amount 


Kerria Kissmut of Jena Colunda. 
Mouza of 8 annas. Amount 


Kerria Kissmut of Bharee Birjhee. 
Mouza of 10 annas. Amount 


Kerria Kissmut of Bharee Serampoor. 
Mouza of 12 annas. Amount 


Mouza of Shimla, etc., belonging to the Pergunnah 
of Manpoor. 
Three Mouzas entire of the Khalsa. Amount 


Kerria Shimla. One Mouza. Amount 
Kerria Maukhund. One Mouza. Amount 
Kerria Awdinghu. One Mouza. Amount 


Mouza of the Town of Calcutta, etc., beloijging to 
The Pergunnah of Ameerabad. 
Six and half Mouzas and Mahals. Amount 
Kerria of the Town of Calcutta. 
One mouza. Amount 


Kerria Kissmut of Soot a Nootee.. 
Mouza of 10 annas. Amount 


Kerria Kissmut of Deccan Paikpara. 
Mouza of 14 annas of the Jaghire. Amount 
Kerria of Birjhee. 
One mouza of the Jaghire. Amount 


Kerria of Serampoor. 
One mouza of the Jaghire. Amount 


Market of Soota Lootee. 
One Mahal of the Khalsa. Amount 
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178-12-1. 


15-9-15. 


156-13-6. 


218-10-12. 


147-2-16-1. 


227-2-2. 


123-12-7. 


331-15-11. 


121-15-3-2, 
180-4-13-2 
29-11-14. 


4,008-10-1. 


1,376-13-7-2. 


1,392-9-14-2. 


479-2-2. 


114-7-2-2 


50-13-15-2. 


272-2-2. 
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Market of Govindpoor. 
One Mahal of the Khalsa. Amount 322-12-5-2. 


Kerria Kissmut of Aboab Fouzdarry 
Of the Town of Calcutta, etc. Amount 8-3-18-1. 


FORM of the SIGN MANUAL. 


The Muchulca being taken according to the form. 
Be the Sunnud granted. 


Mem. - Here follow the Ferd Huckeekut, and also the Muchulca of the Company, which 

are in the same form as those in the Sunnud foregoing for the Company's Zemindarry. 
(From Aitchison, Treaties, etc., Calcutta, 1892, pp. 27-31). 

(See also J. Long, Selections from Unpublished Records etc, Calcutta 1869: reprint. 1973, 

No. 438, pp.268-269 for a translation of this Sunnud from Fort William Council proceedings 

dated March 17, 1759, omitting the details of the Mouzas and Mahals - P.T.N.) 


Document - 5 


FREE TENURE OF 24 PARGANAS AND CALCUTTA. 


FIRMAUND from the KING SHAH AALUM, Confirming the GRANTS 
OF BURDWAN and the Rest of the Company’s possessions in BENGAL 
to them, 1765. 


At this happy time our royal Firmmaund, indispensably requiring 
obedience, is issued; that the Chucklas of Burdwan, Midnapore, and 
Chittagong, and also the Twenty-four Pergunnahs of Calcutta, &c: (the 
zemindarry of the high and mighty, the noblest of exalted nobles, the chief 
of illustrious warriors, our faithful servants and sincere well-wishers, 
worthy of our royal favers, the English Company), which were granted to 
the said Company in the time of Meer Mahomed Kossim, and Meer 
Mahomed Jaffier Khan, deceased; we, in consideration of the attachment 
of the said Company, have been graciously pleased to confirm to them, 
from the beginning of the Fussul Rubby of the Bengal year 1172, asa free 
gift and ultungau, without the association of any other person. It is requisite 
that our royal descendants, the Viziers, the be stowers of dignity, the Omrahs 
high in rank, the great officers, the Muttaseddees of the Dewanny, the 
managers of the business of the Sultanut, the Jaghirdars and Croories, as 
well the future as the present, using their constant endeavors for the 
establishment of this our royal command, leave the said Districts and 
Pergunnahs in possession of the said Company, from generation to 
generation, for ever and ever. Looking upon them to be insured from 
dismissal or removal, they must on no account whatsoever give them any, 
interruption, and they must regard them as excused and exempted from 
the payment of all manner of customs and demands. Knowing our orders 
on this subject to be most strict and positive, let them not deviate herefrom. 


Written the 24th of Sophar, of the 6th year of the Jaloos, the 12th of 
August 1765. Contents of the Zimmaun. 


Agreeably to the paper which has received our sign Manual, our royal 
commands are issued, that the Chucklas of Burdwan, Midnapore, and * 
Chittagong, and also Twenty-four Pergunnahs of Calcutta, &c., (the 
zemindarry of the English Company), which were granted to the said 
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Company in the time of Meer Mahomed Kossim, and Meer Mahomed 
Jaffier Khan, deceased, be confirmed to the said Company, as a free gift 
and ultumgau, without the association of any other person. 

Chuckla of Burdwan. 

Chuckla of Midnapore. 

Chuckla of Chittagonge, 


The Twenty-four Pergunnahs of Calcutta, &c. ( the zemindarry of the 
English Company). 


Fort William, 30th September 1765 (A true copy) 
(Signed) Alexander Campbell, S.S.C. 
(From Aitchison, Treaties &c., Calcutta, 1892, vol. I, p.59) 
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FIRMAUND GRANTING DEWANNY BY 
EMPEROR SHAH AALUM. 


(12th AUGUST, 1765) 


‘At this happy time our royal Firmaun worthy of observance, 
indispensably requiring obedience, is issued that whereas in consideration 
of the attachment and services of the high and mighty; the noblest of exalted 
nobles the chief of illustrious Warriours our faithful servants and sincere 
well wishers worthy of our royal favours the English Company, we have 
granted them the Dewanny of the Provinces of Bengal, Bahar & Orixa | 
from the beginning of Fussul Rubby of the Bengal year 1172, as a free 
Gift & Ultamgan without the association of any other Person whatever 
and with an exemption from the payment of the Customs of the Dewanny 
which used to be paid to the Court, It is requisite that the said Company 
engage to be security for the sum of twenty six Lack of Rupees a year for 
our royal Revenue, which sum has been appointed from the Nabob Nudjum- 
ud-Doula Bahadre, and regularly remit the same to the Royal Sircar; & in 
this case as the said Company are obliged to keep up a large Army for the 
protection of the provinces of Bengal Etc., We have granted to them 
whatsoever may remain out of the Revenues of the said provinces, after 
remitting the sum of 26 Lack of Rupees to the Royal Sircar and providing 
for the Expences of the Nizamut2. It is requisite} that our Royal 
Descendants, the Viziers, the Bestowers of the Dignity, the Omrahs high 
in Rank, the great officers, the Muttasuddies of the Dewanny, the managers 
of the Business of the Sultanutt the Jaghierdars and Croories as well the 
future as the present, using their constant endeavour for the establishment 
of this our Royal command leave the said office in possession of the said 
Company from Generation to Generation for ever and ever. Looking upon 
them to be ensured from dismission or removal, they must on no account 
whatsoever give them any interruption, and they must regard them as 
excused and exempted from the payment of all the Customs of the Dewanny 
and royal demands. Knowing our orders on this subject to be most strict 
and positive let them not deviate therefrom. 


‘Written the 24th of Suffer of the 6th year of the Jaloos* (the 12' of 
August, 1765)’. 
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‘Contents’ of the ‘Zimmun’,5. 


‘Agreeably to the paper which has received our sign manual our Royal 
commands are issued that in consideration ofthe attachment and services 
of the high and mighty the noblest of exalted Nobles the Chief of illustrious 
Warriours our faithful servants and sincere wellwisbers worthy of our royal 
favour, the English Company we have granted them the Dewanny of the 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa for of the beginning of the Fussul 
Rubby of the Bengal Year 1172 as a free Gift and Ultamgan, without the 
association of any other person and with an exemption from the customs 
of the Dewanny which used to be paid to the Court, on Condition of their 
being security for the sum of 26 Lacks of Rupees a year for our royal 
Revenue which sum has been appointed from the Nabab Nudgum ul Doula 
Bahadre and after remitting the royal Revenue and providing for the 
Expences of the Nizamut, whatever may remain. 


We have granted to the said Company- 
The Dewanny of the Province of Bengal 
The Dewanny of the Province of Bahar 
The Dewanny of the Province of Orissa’. 


‘FIRMAUN FOR THE DEWANNY OF THE PROVINCE OF 
BENGAL’, etc. 


‘At this happy time our Royal Firmaun indispensable requiring 
obedience is issued, that in consideration of the attachment of the high 
and mighty, the noblest of exalted nobles the Chief of illustrious Warriours 
our faithful servants and sincere wellwishers worthy of our Royal Favours 
the English Company, we have granted them as a free Gift and Ultumgan 
agreeably to the Zimmun from the beginning of the Rubby Tuccacooy-ul 
of the Bengal year 1172, the office of the Dewanny of the Calissa Shereefa 
of the province of Bengal (the paradise of the Earth) with the conditional 
Jagheer thereof without association of any other person. It is requisite that 
our royal Descendents, the Viziers, the bestowers of Dignity, the Omrahs 
high in Rank, the great officers, the Muttasuddis of the Dewanny the 
managers of the business of the Sultanat, the Jagheerdars and Croories, as 
well the future as the present, using their constant Endeavours for the 
Establishment of this our royal command leave the said office in possession 
of the said Company, from Generation to Generation for ever and ever. 
Looking upon them to be ensured from dismission or removal they must 
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on no account whatsoever give them any interruption, and they must regard 
them as excused and exempted from the payment of all the Customs of the 
Dewanny and Demands of the Sultanut. Knowing our Orders on this subject 
to be most strict and positive, let them not deviate therefrom. 


‘Written the 24th of Suffer of the 6th Year of the Jaloos (the 12th of 
August, 1765).’ 


‘Contents of the Zimmun® 


‘Agreeably to the paper which has received our sign manual We have 
granted the Office of the Dewanny of the Calissa Sheereefa of the province 
of Bengal (the paradise of the Earth) with the conditional Jagheer thereof 
as a free gift and Ultamgan to the high & mighty, the noblest of exalted 
nobles the Chief of illustrious Warriours our faithful servants and sincere 
wellwishers, worthy of our royal Favours the English Company without 
the association of any other person from the beginning of the Rubby 
Tuccacooy-ul of the Bengal year 1172. 


Mutatis mutandis similar farmans with the corresponding Zimmuns, 
were issued on the same date, ‘for the Dewanny’ of the provinces of ‘Bahar’ 
and ‘Orissa’. 


Notes : (from D.N. Banerji’s Early Administrative System of the East India Company in 
Bengal, vol. |, London, 1943, pp. 624-626 where the above texts are printed) 


REFERENCES, 


1. Orissa in O.C. (Original Correspondence). See the Proceedings, Select Committee, 
Fort William, of the 7th September, 1765; also Home Department (Public) 0.C. 
No.2, dated 8th September, 1765. also 1.0. (India Office), Consultation, 1765, pp. 
142- 1 44 (Imperial Record Dept. New Delhi); also Aitchison, Treaties, Engagements 
and Sanadas, etc., Vol. 1, 1909). 

In the relevant O.C. this word is spelt as Nizamutt. 

In the relevant O.C. this word is : necessary. 

“Jalus’ (Jaloos) ‘properly means the sitting or accession of a person, hence his reign’. 
*Zimn’ (Zimmun), “is the endorsement of a grant giving an abstract of its contents’. 
See the Proceedings, Select Committee, Fort William, of 7th September, 1765, also 
Home Dept., Public O.C. ’s Nos. 4, 5, and 6, dated 9th September, 1765; also 1.0. 
Consultation, 1765. Imperial Record Dept, New Delhi, pp. 145-50. 

‘After what we have shown under the heading (6) above (pp. 624-25), itis not very 
clear why again separate farmans, with the corresponding ‘Zimmuns’, were issued 
on the same date, for the Dewanny of the Provinces of Bengal, Biber, and .orissa. 


ayren 
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REASONS FOR THE COMPANY HAV ING THE DEWANI 


(From the letter of the Fort William Council to the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, London, dated September 3; 1865, paras 21-22.) 

21. “The time now approaches when we may be able to determine 
with some degree of certainty, whether our remaining as Merchants, 
subjected to the jurisdiction, encroachments and insults of the Country 
Government, or the supporting your privileges and possessions by the 
sword, are likely to prove most beneficial to the Company. Whatever be 
the consequence, certain it is that after having once begun, and proceeded 
to such length, we have been forced to go on from step to step until your 
whole possessions were put to the risk by every revolution effected and by 
every battle fought. To apply a remedy to these evils by giving stability 
and permanency to your Government is now, and has been, the constant 
object of the serious attention of your Select Committee. 


22. “The perpetual struggles for superiority between the Nabobs and 
your agents, together with the recent proofs before us, of notorious and 
avowed corruption, have rendered us unanimously of opinion, after the. 
most mature deliberation, that no other method can be suggested of laying 
the axe to the root of all those evils, than that of obtaining the Dewanny of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa for the Company. By establishing the power of 
the Great Mogul, we have likewise established his rights, and His Majesty, 
from principles of gratitude, of equity and of policy, has thought proper to 
bestow this important employment on the Company, the nature of which 
is the collecting all the revenues, and after defraying the expenses of the 
army, and allowing sufficient fund for the support of the Nizamut, to remit 
the remainder to Delhi, or wherever the King shall reside or direct.” 

(From the letter of the Fort William Council dated 31st January 1766, para 
2, to the Court of Directors of the East India Company). 

“While the Nabob acted in quality of Collector for the Mogul, the 
means of supporting our Military establishment depended upon his 
pleasure. In the most critical situations, whilst we stood balancing on the 
extreme border of destruction, his stipulated payments were slow and 
deficient. The revenues were often withheld by disaffected Rajahs and 
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turbulent Zemindars, who despised the weakness of his Government, or 
they were squandered in profusion and dissipated in corruption, the never- 
failing symptoms of a declining constitution and feeble administration. 
Hence we were frequently disappointed of those supplies upon punctual 
receipt of which depended the very existence of the Company in Bengal. 


“We cannot indeed look back without horror upon that desperate 
crisis to which your affairs were reduced when a mutinous spirit prevailed 
among our Troops, when dissensions distracted your consultations and a 
powerful enemy was invading the provinces, to seize and desolate your 
Possessions, and probably to extirpate your servants. To us it evidenty 
appears there remained but the alternative to advance as we have done, 
and grasp at the whole power, or to shrink back into our primitive condition 
of simple Merchants, to abandon our possessions, disband our Forces, 
and rest our future hopes in the clemency of princes, who will not easily 
forget or forgive the superiority we have so long maintained. 


“In a word this last measure was in itself impracticable, for we must 
observe, although with much regret, that the misconduct of individuals 
hath rendered the English name so odious that we are no longer secure 
than whilst our hands are armed for the defence of our lives and property.” 


THE DEWANI APPROVED OF 


(From the Court of Directors of the East India Company to Bengal Council, 
Fort William, dated 17th May, 1766, paras 10 & 13). 


When we consider that the barrier of the Country Government was 
entirely broke down, and every Englishman throughout the Country armed 
with an authority that owned no superior, and exercising his power to the 
oppression of the helpless natives, who know not whom to obey at such 
crisis, we cannot hesitate to approve your obtaining the Dewani for the 
Company. 


We observe the account you give of the office and power of the King’s 
Dewan in former times was, “the collecting of all the revenues, and after 
defraying the expenses of the army and allowing a sufficient fund for the 
support of the Nizamut to remit the remainder to Delhi. “This description 
of it is not the office we wish to execute. The experience we have already 
had in the Province of Burdwan convinces us how unfit an Englishman is 
to conduct the collection of the revenues, and follow the subtle Native 
thought all his arts to conceal the real value of his Country, to perplex and 
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to elude the payments. We therefore entirely approve of your preserving 
the ancient form of Government in the upholding the dignity of the Soubah. 


“We conceive the office of Dewan should be exercised only in 
superintending the collection and disposal of the revenues, which office, 
though vested in the Company, should officially be executed by our 
Resident at the Durbar, under the control of the Governor and Select 
Committee, the ordinary bounds of which control should extend to nothing 
beyond the superintendenting the collection of the revenues and the 
receiving the money from the Nobob’s treasury to that of the Dewannah 
or the Company. And this we conceiveto be neither difficult nor 
complicated, for at the annual Poonah the Government settles with each 
Zemindar his monthly payments for the ensuing year, so the monthly 
payment of the whole from the Nobob’s Dewan is but the total of the 
monthly payment of each Zemindar, which must be strictly kept up, and if 
deficient, the Company must trace what particular Province, Rajah or 
Zemindar has fallen short in his monthly payments, or if it is necessary to 
extend the power further, let the annual Poonah, by which we mean the 
time when every landholder makes his agreement for the ensuing year, be 
made with the consent of the Dewan or Company. This we conceive to be 
the whole office of the Dewanny. The administration of justice, the 
appointment of Officers, Zemindaries, in short, whatever comes under the 
denomination of Civil administration, we understand, is to remain in the 
hands of the Nabob or his ministers.” 


(From Rev. James Long's Selections from Unpublished Records of 
Government for the years 1748 to 1767 Inclusive, Calcutta reprinted 1973, Nos.833 
& 891, pp. 562-63 & 617-619). 
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NAMES OF 24 PARGANAS AND THEIR IDENTIFICATION 


RAS NS 


(FP - full Pargana; P. - part of a Pargana; M. - Mahal ; 0= 0° Malley: 
H = Hunter; WB. - West Bengal Dist. Gazetteer) 


‘Mir Jafar’s Parwana, 
1757 - Names 
Akbarpur 
Ameerabad 
Azimabad 

Bellia 

Bergutty 


Bussindarry 


Calcutta 
Deccan Sagueer 


Ektiarpoor 


). Ghur 

. Hattiagur 

. Karee Juree 

|. _Khaspoor 

. Mahomad Ameepoor 


. Mellung 
. Moodagotcha 


. Mudenmull 


). Mugra 

). Munpoor 

. Paikan 

. Putcha Kollu 
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Description 


Identified as 


Akbarpur (O, H, W.B.) 
Amirabad (W.B.) 

Azimabad (O, H, W.B.) 

Balia (O, H, W.B.) 

Baridhati (O, H) (Barj,atty 
(W.B.) 

Basandari (O, H) (Bhusandar 
(W.B) 

Calcutta (O, H, W.B) 

Dokhin Sagar (O, H), Dakshin 
Sagar (W.B.) 

Ikhtiarpur (O,H), Ekhtyarpoor 
(W.B) 

Garh (O,H), Ghar (W.B.) 
Hathiagarh (O), Hatigarh (W.B.) 
Karijuri (O,H), Khari-juri (W.B.) 
Khaspur (O,H, W.B) 

Amirpur (O,H), Mahmud 
Amirpoor (W.B.) 
Meiangamahal (W.B.) 
Munragachha (O,H), 
Mudaghatta (W.B.) 
(Maidamal (0,H), 

Medinimall (W.B.) 

Magura (O,H), Mugra (W.B.) 
Manpur (O, H, W.B) 

Paikan (O, H, W.B) 

Pechakuli (O,H), Pucha 

Kolin (W.B.) 
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23. Shah Nagur P Shahnagat (O, W.B.) 
24. Shahpoor P Shahpur (0, WB.) 


Notes : O'Malley and Hunter mention in addition to the above 24 names, Satal & Uttar 
Parga ‘ 
Havelushehr (village of Seenderpoor) is not included in the above list. 


O'Malley, LS.S., Bengal District Gazetteers: 24 Parganas (Calcutta, 1914) Reprint, 1998, 
p.57, Hunter, W. W. - Statistical Account of Bengal: 24 Parganas (London, 1875) Reprint, 
1998, p. 5. 


West Bengal Dist. Gazetteers: 24 Parganas (ed. Barun De), Calcutta, 1994, pp. 1-2. 
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Constituent units or Mouzas of the PARGANA of CALCUTTA 
(Mir Jafar’s grant) (20 Mouzas and 2 Mahals). 


Ameerabad 
Anhattee 
Awdingu 
Birjee (Baree) 


Chowrunghee 


Deccan Paikpara 
Dehellia Dangee/ 
Dillat Dangee 
Govindpoor 


Gannispoor Jella 
Kispoorperra 
Makund 
Mirzapoor 
Paikan 


Rocul Hoorea 
Suldah 
Serampoor (Bharee) 


Soota Lootee/Soota 


Notee 
Shimla 
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(not surviving as a village name) 

(not surving as a village name) 

(Cannot be iclentified) 

Bahir Birjee (Birjee tank, behind Rabindra 
Sadan/Nandan complex survives; area 
between Park Street & Lower Circular Road) 
Chowringhee (survives in road name; 
boundary of the Maidan) 

Dakshin Paikpara. 

Beddeadanga? 

(Cannot be identified). 

Govindpoor (now occupied by Fort William 
and its glacis). 

Jala Colimba (Kalinga or Collin Street area) 
Cossipore? 

Macond. 

Mirzapur (College Street area) 

Paikan (not surviving as an area/street 
name ). 

Hogulcoorea. 

Sealdah 

Bahir Serampore or Dihi Serampore in 
Entally. 

Sutanati (Burra Bazar area) 


Simla (street/area). 
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GLOSSARY 


(From the Proceedings of the Fort William Council dated Feb.26, 1759) 


ABOAB PHOJDAREE 


BENGALA 


CANOONGOES 
CHOWDREES 


CHUCKLAH 
DEER 


DERROOBVST 
PERGUNNAS 


DIVISION 
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— Many zemindars complaining of the great 
oppressions of the Phojdaree, formerly 
obtained from the Nabobs an exemption 
from the jurisdiction Of the Phojdaree in 
consideration of their paying to the 
Government the amount of the income 
which was produced by the fines of that 
office, every zemindar being assessed 
proportionably for the amount, which tax 
has continued ever since, and is passed 
under the head of the Pergunnah Aboab 
Phojdaree. 

- Soobah Jennat VI Belaod Bengala. The 
‘Paradise of Nations, the Subah of 
Bengala, a title given by Aurungzebe to 
Bengal. 

— Registers (Registrars) of the Subah. 

- Landholders in the next rank to 
zemindars. 

— The jurisdiction of a Phoj dar, who 
receives the rents from the Zemindars, and 
accounts for them with the Government 

— The ancient limits of any village or parish. 
Thus Deeh Calcutta means only that part 
which was originally inhabited. 

— Whole or entire pergunnahs which 
depend on a single Zemindar. 

- The proportions of the Kissmut 
Pergunnahs are reckoned by annas or 
sixteenths. It may be observed that 
many of the Kissmut PerguQnahs are 
termed divisions of 16 annas. - The 
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DUFTERCANA = 


FERD HUCKEEKUT - 
FERD SAWAL - 
HUK ALWAZEERUT - 
JAGUEER SIRCAR - 


KISSMUT - 
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reason of which is, that the lands included 
bear so small a proportion to the rest that 
they are not rated at all. 


The Exchequer or Office for keeping the 
Government accounts. 


A manifest or memorial. 
A Petition. 
The fees of the Vizier. 


Such lands as were made over to the 
munsubdars, or persons invested with 
dignities, for their maintenance are called 
Jagueers. Sircar means the Jagueer of the 
Government or the Nizam. 


Signifies a division when any part of a 
Pergunnah is transferred from one 
Zemindaree and assigned over to another, 
each part or division is called a Kissmut 
Pergunnah, as the Kissmut Pergunna of 


- Billea Bassundaree, of which 10 ann as 


MUCHILCA - 
MAHAL - 


MOBOEEE SALT AND WAX - 


MOUZA - 
MUTSUDEES - 
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or 5/8ths belong to the Company’s 
jurisdiction, and 6 annas or 3/8ths to Raja 
Tilluck Chund (of Burdwan). - - ; 


An indenture or agreement. 


Every fund which produces the revenues 
of the Government is called a Mahal. In 
the Sunnud it includes only Pergunnahs 
and Sairs. 


The rents ofthe Pergunnah arise entirely 
from the sale of salt and wax, from 
whence it takes its name. As there is no 
ground rent collected in this Pergunnah, 
it is therefore termed no Division. | 


A Parish. 


All persons employed in taking the 
accounts of a Subah. 


GLOSSARY 


NAZIM 
NAZERONA 
PERGANA 


PESHCASH SIRCAR 


POOS . 


SAIR’S 


SIRCAR 


SUBAH 


SEMSOOK HAZIR 


ZAMINEE 
SUNNUD 
Jagheer 
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— A Viceroy or Governor of a Province. 
— The fees of the Nazim 


— A country, any number of mouzas (or 
parishes) the rents of which are collected 
at one place called a Cutcheree. 


- A fine paid into the Emperor’s Treasury. 


- The 9th month of the Bengal year, 
answering nearly to the month of 
December. 


- Any place or office appointed for the 
collection of duties and customs. In the 
pergunnahs of Hattiagar, Muda and 
Mudonmull and Moodagotcha, a duty was 
collected on salt and paid formerly to the 
Buxbunderee, which having been made 
over to the Company is inserted in the 
Sunnud for the lands. 


-— A term given to any number of 
pergunnahs placed under one head in the 
Government’s Book, for the easier 
adjustment of the accounts: any office 
under the Government is termed a Sircar.. 


— A province. 
— A security for personal appearance. 


— A Charter or patent. 


— A grant of such a number of daum, valued 
at a stated sum, and in particular 
pergunnahs therein mentioned, given by 
the king to such persons who have 
distinguished themselves in his service. 
Those so endowed are called munsubdars, 
and formerly kept up a number of troops 
ready to march to his assistance. This 
custom has been long neglected, and 
jagheers are now bought of the king’s 
ministers. 
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Altumgah 


Mudud Maush 
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— Is likewise a grant of land bestowed in 
the same manner as jagheers, with this 
difference, it is a gift of charity, and 
descends to the heirs of the person 
possessing it, whereas a jagheer, at the 
death of the jagheerdar, returns to the 
king. 

— A grant of the same kind as the altumgah, 
but generally given in less sums and to 
faqueers are other religious persons of 
lower rank. 


Payee Bakee Khalsa Sereefa — At the time this whole soubah was nearly 


Daum 


given away in jagheers, the small part 
remaining in possession of the crown had 
(as the words imply) this title. The 
revenues were thence collected by the 
dewan, and paid into the royal treasury. 


— An imaginary space of land; 40 of which 
are esteemed equal to one rupee. 


(From Rev. J. Long’s Selections from unpublished Records... Nos. 412 & 977). 
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GOVERNORS/PRESIDENTS OF FORT WILLIAM. 
CALCUTTA, 1700-1835. 


Sir Charles Eyre 
John Beard 
Anthony Weltden 
John Russel 

Robert Hedges 
Samuel Feake 

John Deane 

Henry Fmkland 
Edward Stephenson 


John Deane 

John Stackhouse 
Thomas Braddyll 
John Forster 

William Barwell 
Adam Dawson 
William Fytche 
Roger Drake (Junior) 
William Watts 
Robert Clive 

John Zephaniah Holwell 
Henry Vansittart 
John Spencer * 
Robert Clive 

Harry Verelst 

John Cartier 


26 May 1700-77 January 1701. 

7 January 1701-7 July 1705. 

20th July 1710. 

4th March 1711. 

3rdDecember 1714-28 December, 1717. 
12th January 1718-17th January, 1723. 
17th January 1723. 

30th January 17'23-23 August 1728. 
17th September 1728. (Governor of 
Fort William for a single day) 

18th September 1728-25 February, 1732. 
25 February 1732-29 Jan. 1739 

29 January 1729-4 February 1746. 

4th February 1746 to 20th March 1748. 
18th April to 17th July 1749. 

17 July 1749-5 July 1752. 

5 July to 8 August 1752. 

8 August 1752-22 June 1158. 

22nd June 1758 to 26th June 1758. 

27 June 1758-23 Jan. 1760. 

23 January to July 27, 1760. 

27 July 1760-29 December 1764, 

3 December 1764-3 May 1765. 

3 May 1765-29 January 1767. 

29 January 1767-December 1769. 

26 December 1769-April 13, 1772. 


Governors General of Fort William in Bengal 


Warren Hastings 


Macpherson, Sir John 
Cornwallis, Charles 
Sir John Shore 
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13 April 1 772-October 20, 1774 
Governor 

20 October 1774-February 1, 1785 
Governor-General. 

February 1785-Sept. 1786. 

Sept. 1786-1793 

1793-1798. 
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Lt. General Sir Alured Clark 

Wellesley, Richard Colley 
(Marquis, Lord Mornington) 

Cornwallis, Charle, 
First Marquis 

Sir George Barlow 

Minto, Sir Gilbert Elliot, 
First Earl of 

Lord Moira (Hastings, 
Francis Rawdon, First 
Marquis of) 

Adam, John 

Amherst, William Pitt ; 
Earl Amherst of 
Arrakan 


Governors-General of India 


William Butterworth 
Bayley 

Lord William Bentinck 
Cavendish 

Sir Charles Metcalfe 
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1798 
May 18, 1798-July 30,1805. 


1805 
1805 


July 1807—October 1813. 


Oct. 4, 1813-Jan. 9,1823. 
Jan.—August, 1823. 


1823-1828. 


Officiated as Governor-General from 
March to July, 1828. 


1828-1835. 
1835 March to March 1836. 


SHERIFFS OF CALCUTTA (1727 — 1835) 


Thomas Braddyll (1727) First 
Sheriff. 

James Valicourt (1752) 

Thomas Coales (1753) 

John Cooke (1754) 

Thomas Coales (1755) 

William Lindsay (1756) 
Stanlake Batson (1757) 

William Rider (1758) 

Thomas Culling Smith (1759 & 1780) 
Oliver Cromwell Webb (1761) 
Henry Goodwin (1762) 

John Graham (1763 & 1764) 
William Majendie (1765 & 

John Graham (1767) 

Simeon Droz (1768) 

Edward Baber (1769) 

Lionel Darell (1770 & 1771) 
George Bright (1772 & 1773) 
Charles Lloyd (1774) 

Alexander Macrabie (1775)1760) 
‘Samuel Montaigue (1776) 
Blastus Godly Wright (1777) 
William Wordsworth (1777) 
John Bristow (1778) 

John Richardson (1778) 

Sir John Hadley D’Oyly, Bart.(1779) 
Alexander van Rixtel (1780) 
Herbert Harris (1781) 

John Hare (1782) 

Jeremiah Church (1783) 

Robert Norse (1784) 

‘Samuel Bagshaw (Acting, 1784) 
Philip Young (1785) 

Stephen Cassan (1786) 

Edmund Morris (1787) 

William Lawson (1788) 

John Wilson (1789) 

William Orby Hunter (1790) 
Charles Fuller Martyn (1791) 
Anthony Lambert (1792) 
William Smoult (1793) 


James Dunkin (1794) 
Levi Ball (1795) 

Ralph Uvedale (1796) 

Francis Macnaghten (1797) 

James Vanzandt (1798) 

Walter Ewer (1799) 

James Brice (1800) 

Edward Thoroton (1801) 

Henry Stone (1802) 

Edward Benjamin Lewin (1803) 
Richard Fleming (1804) 

‘Stephen Leprimaudaye (1805) 
Henry Churchill (1806) 

James Archibald Simpson (1807) 
William Fairlie (1808) 

James Archibald Simpson (1809) 
Patrick Moir & Robert Cutlar (1810) 
Fergusson (1810) 

Josias Dupre Alexander (1811) 

John Brereton Birch (1812) 

George Saunders (1813) 

John Williamson Fulton (1816) 
Edward Charles Macnaghten (1817) 
George Templer (1818) 

Patrick Maitland (1819) 

Herbert Abingdon Draper Compton (1820) 
George Warde (1821) 

James Calder (1822) 

William Hay Macnaghten. (1823) 
William Hay Macnaghten (1825) 
Robert McClintock (1824) 

William Prinsep (1826) 

Trevor John Chicheley Plowden (1827) 
Brown Roberts & George James Gortaw 
(1828) 

James Gordon (1828) 

James Calder (1829) 

‘Thomas Bracken (1830) 

Nathaniel Alexander (1831) 
William Melville (1832) 

George Money (1833) 

J. Higginson (1834) 

William Hickey (1835) 


From P. T. Nair’ edition of Rainey’s A Historical and Topographical Sketch of Calcutta. Calcutta 


1986, pp. 146-149). 
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BOUNDARIES OF CALCUTTA IN 1794-1983 
Proclamation of the Boundaries of Calcutta in 1794 


Whereas in and by the 159th Section (Cap. 52) of an Act passed in 
the 33rd year of His Majesty's reign, intituled "An Act for continuing in 
the East India Company, for a further term, the possession of the British 
Territories in India, together with their exclusive trade, under certain 
limitations; for establishing further Regulations for the government of the 
said territories, and the better administration of Justice within the same ; 
for appropriating to certain uses the revenues and profits of the said 
Company ; and for making provision for the good order and government 
of the towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay", it is enacted that "If any 
question shall arise touching or concerning the true limits and extent of 
the said towns and factories, or any of them, the same shall be enquired 
into by the Governor General in Council at Fort William, in respect to the 
limits and extent of Calcutta, and by the Governor in Council of Fort St. 
George, in respect to the limits and extent of Madras ; and the Governor in 
Council at Bombay, in respect to the town of Bombay, and that such limits 
as the said respective Governments, by order in Council, shall declare and 
prescribe to be the limits of the said towns and factories respectively, shall 
be held deemed, and taken in law as the true limits of the same, any custom 
or usage to the contrary notwithstanding". And whereas such question, as 
in and by the said Clause of the said Act is meant and referred to, has 
arisen and been made, with respect to the limits of the said town of Calcutta, 
and the Governor General in Council, in pursuance of the authority vested 
in him by the said Act, has enquired into the same, and by an order duly 
made in Council, has declared and prescribed the limits of the said town, 
and has directed and commanded the same to be publicly notified, in order 
that the said limits, so declared and prescribed, may be known to the 
inhabitants of the said town, and to all persons whom the same may in any 
wise concern, it is hereby publicly notified that the town of Calcutta, in 
respect of all legal intents and purposes, extends to, and is bounded by, the 
several lines, limits, and boundaries hereinafter mentioned and described, 
that is to say, — 
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"The NORTHERN BOUNDARY is declared to commence, and does 
accordingly commence, on the west side of the River Hoogly at the Post 
or Mete No. 22, situated at the immediately opposite to the mouth of the 
brook called Chitpore Nullah, or Baug Bazar Nullah, and the said northern 
boundary is from thence declared to continue, and is continued accordingly, 
by a line drawn across the river from the aforesaid point to the south corner 
of the mouth of the said nullah, unto the Post or Mete No. 1, near the foot 
of the Chitpore Bridge, and from thence by a line drawn easternly, and 
passing the south end of the said bridge to Post or Mete No. 2, and from 
thence along the south side of the said nullah or brook, to the Post or Mete 
No. 3, and thence on to Post or Mete No. 4, passing the Old Powder Mill 
Bazar, until it reaches the foot of the bridge leading to Dum-Dum, where 
the Post or Mete No. 5 is. 


"The EASTERN BOUNDARY is declared to commence and does 
accordingly commence, at the said Post or Mete No. 5, and is declared to 
continue, and does accordingly continue, by a line traced along the west 
or inner side of the Mahratta ditch or entrenchment and the east side of the 
road adjoining thereunto, until it reaches the Post or Mete No. 6, at the 
northern angle next to the road of an enclosure called Halsee Bagaun, 
which said Halsee Bagaun is included within the said town of Calcutta, 
and from the said northern angle by a line drawn eastward along the 
southern side of the ditch or trench which encloses the said Halsee Bagaun 
to the Post or Mete marked No. 6, and from thence southward along the 
western side of the said ditch or trench to the Post or Mete also marked 
No. 6, and from the said last mentioned Post or Mete westward along the 
northern side of the said ditch or trench, until the said line reaches the 
mark No. 7, where there is a Tannah, and from the said last mentioned 
Post or Mete, by a line drawn southward and on the western side of the 
Mahratta entrenchment and the eastern side of the Bytaconnah Road, as 
far as the remains of the said Mahratta entrenchment are visible to the 
Post or Mete No. 8, at the corner of Rajah Ramlochun's Bazar, and of the 
road leading to Belliah Ghaut, immediately opposite to Narain Chatterjee's 
road, and from the said last mentioned Post or Mete No. 8, by a line 
continued in a southern direction passing through Mirzapore and drawn 
along the eastern side of the Bytaconnah Road, and leaving the Portu- 
guese Burying-ground to the east until it reaches the Bytaconnah tree, 
where the two Posts or Metes, marked respectively No. 9 and 10, are fixed 
on each side of the road opposite to the Bow Bazar Road, and the 
Bytaconnah Bazar, and from the last-metioned Post or Mete, marked No. 
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10, by a line drawn along the eastern side of the said Bytaconnah Road to 
the Post or Mete No. 11, opposite to Gopee Baboo's Bazar, which Bazar is 
situated between the Jaun Bazar and Dhurrumtollah Roads, and from thence 
in the same direction until the said line reaches the Post or Mete No. 12, at 
the point or turning of the said road towards the west, leaving Dhee 
Sreerampore on the east and south-east, and thereby including within the 
limits of Calcutta the Protestant Burying-ground*, Chowringhy, and the 
lands thereunto belonging called Dhee Birjee. 


"The SOUTHERN BOUNDARY is declared to commence, and does 
accordingly commence, from the last mentioned Post or Mete No. 12, and 
is declared to continue, and does accordingly continue, by a line drawn 
from thence to the eastward with a little inclination to the southward, along 
the southern side of the Public Road, excluding Dhee Chuckerber, and 
including Bunneapokah otherwise called Arreapokah, in Dhee Birjee, until 
the said line reaches the beginning of the Russapuglah Road, immediately 
opposite to the Chowringhy High Road, where the Post or Mete No. 13 is 
fixed, and from the said Post or Mete No. 13, by a line running to the 
westward along the southern side of the Public Road to the Post or Mete 
No. 14, fixed between the Tannah and the General Hospital, and passing 
on westerly to the Post or Mete No. 15, at the foot of the Allipore Bridge, 
and excluding the General Hospital aforesaid, the Hospital for Insanes, 
and the Hospital Burying-ground situated in Dhee Bhowanipore, and from 
thence and from the south side of the said Allipore Bridge, by a line drawn 
and continued along the south side of the Nullah commonly called Tolly's 
Nullah at high water-mark to the Post or Mete marked No. 16, and from 
thence passing the foot or south end of Surmon's Bridge, commonly called’ 
Kidderpore Bridge, and extending to the mouth of the said Nullah where 
it enters the river Hooghly, excluding Watson's Dock, and to the Post or 
Mete marked No. 17, and then proceeding from east to west across the 
said river Hooghly to the south-east point of Major Kyd's garden, and 
excluding the said garden and the village of Sheebpore, at which point a 
Post or Mete marked No. 18 is directed to be fixed, and, 


"The WESTERN BOUNDARY is declared to commence, and does 
accordingly commence, at the said Point where the said Post or Mete 
marked No. 18 is fixed, and is declared to continue, and does accordingly 
continue, from thence by a line drawn at low water-mark along the western 
side of the said river Hooghly, by excluding the ghauts of Ramkissore, 
* The old burying-ground 
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Hurrah, and Sulkeah where Posts or Metes are fixed marked respectively 
Nos. 19, 20, and 21, until the said line reaches the northern point of Colonel 
Robertson's garden, or Jackapore aforesaid, where a Post or Mete is fixed, 
marked No. 22, and immediately opposite to the Post or Mete No. 1, at 
Chitpore Bridge. 

"Declared and proclaimed by order of the Governor General in 
Council of Fort William in Bengal, this 10th day of September 1794". 

(Signed) E. Hay, 
Secretary to the Government* 


* (From Seton-Karr, Selections from Calcutta Gazettes, Vol. Il [1789-1797], Calcutta, 
1865, pp. 129-132 : 

Also reproduced by P.T. Nair in his edition of Rainey’s A Historical and Topographical 
Sketch of Calcutta, Calcutta, 1986, pp. 129-132.) 
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BOUNDARIES OF CALCUTTA IN 1919 
Bengal Act XV of 1919 


Section 159 of 33 Geo. III, c. 52, authorised the Governor-General in 
Council "to declare and prescribe" the limits of the Town of Calcutta - 
Pursuant thereto a proclamation, fixing the limits of Calcutta, 1794 — which 
Proclamation was set out in Appendix T, p. 555 of the Ist edition of this 
book. 


In 1815 the Indian Presidency Towns Act, 55 Geo. III, c. 84, was 
passed-which in section | after reciting 33 Geo. III, c. 52, section 159 
continues ~ "And whereas by reason of the increase of the population of 
the Town of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, it is expedient that the several 
Governments of Fort William, etc., should be further empowered in manner 
hereinafter mentioned to extend from time to time the limits of the said 
several Towns" it was enacted that it should be lawful for the Governor- 
General in Council at Fort William, from time to time, as circumstances 
should in their judgment require, to extend the limits of Calcutta. 


Section 159 of 33 Geo. III, c. 52 was repealed by Act XIV of 1870 
(the Repealing Act). To section | of that Act there was a proviso "that the 
repeal by this Act or any enactment shall not affect any Act or Regulation 
in which such enactment has been applied, incorporated or referred to." 


Query as to whether the proviso to section 1, of the Repealing Act 
and the use of the words "further empowered" in the Indian Presidency 
Towns Act had the effect of keeping alive section 159 of 33 Geo. Ill, c. 52. 
It will be noticed that the power under the older Act is wider, viz., "to 
declare and prescribe"-than the latter Act which only gives "to extend". 


The first extension of the limits of the Town came about in 
consequence of the removal of the old Presidency Jail, which stood on the 
site of the present Queen Victoria Memorial. The removal of that Jail 
came up for consideration in 1885 ; and again in 1908 when the Government 
proposed to extend, under the Indian Presidency Towns Act, 1815 (55 
Geo. Ill, e. 84), the limits of the Town, so as to include the precincts of the 
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new Jail, which had then been erected to the south-east of the Alipure Jail. 
To this proposal objection was taken by the Court on the ground that the 
intention of the Act of 1815 was that the extension of the limits should be 
effected by including an additional area, and not by declaring that the 
precincts of an isolated building outside the prescribed limits of the town, 
should be included within the limits of the jurisdiction of the Court. A 
further difficulty, it was pointed out, would arise in conveying prisoners 
to and from the Jail. 


In 1912 the Government addressed the Court again, dropping the 
idea of proceeding under the Act of 1815 and proposing to meet the 
difficulties of the situation by the passing of an Act amending section 491 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. 


The Court, in its reply (dated 10th July, 1912), pointed out certain 
difficulties in the new proposal, and suggested that these might be met by 
converting what was then the Alipore Jail into the Presidency Jail, and 
that that Jail instead of the newly-built Jail, should be brought within the 
jurisdiction of the High Court. This suggestion was accepted by the 
Government and effected by means of Notification No. 4078-P. D. and 
No. 4092 P.D. by the first of which (Notification, dated 15th October, 
1913) the local limits were extended so as to include the area occupied by 
the old Alipore Jail and the Bhowanipore Road and by the second of the 
same date the old Jail then technically known as the Alipore Central Jail 
was to be thenceforth called the Presidency Jail and the new Central Jail 
at Kalighat be called the Central Jail Alipore (see pp. 558 to 560 of first 
edition). 

In 1914 the Government of Bengal addressed the Court on the 
advisability of having a formal record of the boundaries of the Town of 
Calcutta as defined in the Proclamation of 1794 and of laying down 
permanent boundaries by erecting suitable pillars where necessary, and it 
was proposed to issue a notification defining the new boundaries. A copy 
of the proposed notification and plans were forwarded. An examination of 
the latter appeared to show that the proposed new boundary-line was within 
the old boundary-line so that the local limits of the town were to that 
extent curtailed. The Court in its reply (4th March,1915), pointed out that 
the power of the Government to curtail the local limits depended upon the 
true construction of certain Acts of the Legislature, which was a question 
of importance and possible doubt upon which legal advice should be taken. 
The Government then wrote (12th February, 1916) stating they had been 
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advised that the proper course was for an Act to be passed by the Indian 
Legislature, as contemplated by clause 11 of the Letters Patent, 1865. 
declaring and prescribing the local limits of the ordinary original civil 
jurisdiction, and asking whether the Court would agree to such legislation 
decaring the boundaries as shown in the maps forwarded in 1914. 


It was then arranged that the present Registrar should examine the 
boundaries with Mr. J. C. Nixon, I.C.S., then Director of Surveys, Bengal. 
This was done and their Report was forwarded to the Government, a copy 
of which is annexed to the Government's letter No. 7032-P., dated 13th 
April, 1917, to which the Court, on 16th July, 1917, replied that — "as at 
present advised and subject to any question which may arise when 
legislation is undertaken" — they concurred in the boundaries given in the 
report and made certain suggestions with a view to the new boundaries 
being properly demarcated. 


In March 1918, a draft of the Calcutta High Court (Original 
Jurisdiction) Bill was submitted to the Court for opinion. The Court's reply 
of 23rd May, 1918, was to the effect that the Judges could express no 
opinion on the validity of the legislation proposed, as that might come 
before the Court judicially, but that otherwise, they had no objection to 
the principle of the Bill to make the boundaries certain. It was however 
suggested that the new Act should contain some saving clause with regard 
to suits in respect of land which land or a portion thereof, at the date of a 
transaction between parties, e.g., a mortgage or lease, was within but which, 
by the new boundary and at the time of the filing of the suit is outside the 
local limits of the Court's Original Jurisdiction. The judges were of opinion 
that parties should have the right to bring such suits in this Court. 


The new Act (Act XV of 1919) declaring and prescribing the new 
boundaries was passed and received the assent of the Governor General 
on the 17th September, 1919. It is set out below — 


Act No. XV of 1919 


An Act to declare and prescribe the limits of the ordinary original 
civil jurisdiction of the High Court of judicature at Fort William in Bengal. 


Limits of ordinary original civil jurisdiction : Whereas clause 11 
of the the Letters Patent for the High Court of Judicture at Fort William in 
Bengal, dated the 28th December, 1865, provides that the said High Court 
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shall have and exercise ordinary original civil jurisdiction within such 
local limits as may from time to time be declared and prescribed by any 
law made by competent legislative authority for India : 


And whereas it is expedient so to declare and prescribe the local limits 
of the ordinary original civil jurisdiction of the said High Court ; 


It is hereby enacted as follows :— 


1. This Act may be called the Calcutta High Court (Jurisdictional Limits) 
Act, 1919, 


2. The ordinary original civil jurisdiction of the High Court of Judicature 
at Fort William in Bengal shall be exercised within the limits set out in 
the Schedule. 


Provided that nothing in this Act shall affect any suit or other legal 
proceeding, pending in any Court at the date of the commencement of this 
Act. 


THE SCHEDULE 
(See Section 2) 


1. The limits within which the ordinary original civil jurisdiction of 
the High Court shall be exercised are as follows :— 


NORTH - A line commencing on the western side of the river 
Hooghly at a point where the straight line joining reference pillar No. | (in 
a compound on the river side of the Ghusri Cotton Mill, Howrah) and 
reference pillar No. II (near the south-western end on Chitpur Toll Bridge) 
meets the western water-line of the river Hooghly, and thence along the 
said line to the point where it meets the eastern water-line of the river 
Hooghly near the south bank of the opening of Circular Canal; thence 
along the water-line of the south bank of Circular Canal passing under the 
Chitpur Toll Bridge, the Chitpur or Baghbazar Bridge to boundary pillar 
A on the eastern side of the southern pile of Barrackpore Bridge. 


EAST -—A line commencing from the said boundary pillar A following 
the eastern edge of the steps of the bridge to a point near the south-eastern 
corner of the immediate approach to the bridge marked by reference pillar 
III, which is.on the boundary ; thence by a straight line to boundary pillar 
B on the south-eastern corner of the junction of. Cornwallis Street and 
Galif Street (now marked with a Public Works Department stone); thence 
along the eastern side and the eastern side of the eastern pavement of 
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Cornwallis Street in a series of regular links joining points marked by 
posts 1-3 to boundary pillar C at the north corner of the junction of 
Shambazar Street with Cornwallis Street; thence by a straight line to 
boundary pillar D on the solid south corner of the said junction; thence in 
an approximately straight line along the solid eastern side of Upper Circular 
Road marked by posts 4-9 ; thence eastward following the corner round to 
boundary pillar E on the north corner of the junction of the unnamed road 
(which runs into Jadu Nath Mitra Lane) with Upper Circular Road ; and 
thence by a straight line to boundary pillar F at the solid south corner of 
the junction of Jadu Nath Mitra Lane with Upper Circular Road; thence 
by posts 10-13 to boundary pillar G on the solid south comer of the junction 
of Ultadingi Road with Upper Circular Road; thence along the solid south 
side of Ultadingi Road ina series of continuous and approximately straight 
lines joining points marked by posts 14-16 to boundary pillar H at the 
solid western corner of the junction of Ultadingi Road and Gauribere 
Lane; thence by the solid western side of Gauribere Lane marked by posts 
17-21; thence by a straight line crossing the road diagonally to boundary 
pillar I on the solid south-eastern corner of the junction of Gauribere 
Lane and Ultadingi Junction Lane; thence along the solid eastern side of 
Ultandingi Junction Lane marked by posts 22-24 to boundary pillar J on 
the solid eastern corner of the junction of Ultadingi Junction Lane with 
Halsibagan Road; thence by a straight line to post 25 at the solid western 
comer of the said junction; thence along the solid north side of Halsibagan 
Road marked by post 26 to boundary pillar K on the north side of 
Halsibagan Road directly opposite the solid eastern side of Upper Circular 
Road south of it; thence by a straight line to post 27 at the solid south 
corner of the junction of Halsibagan Road with Upper Circular Road; thence 
by the solid eastern side of Upper Circular Road marked by posts 28-34 to 
post 35; thence turning east to boundary pillar L on the north side of 
Maniktola Road; thence by a straight line to post 36 at the south corner of 
the junction of Maniktola Road with Upper Circular Road; at the north- 
western corner of the garden of Kali Pada Barik ; thence along the eastern 
side of the lane on the eastern side of the raised platform road and marked 
by posts 37-49 to boundary pillar M at the solid north corner of the junction 
of Gas Street and Upper Circular Road ; thence by a straight line to boundary 
pillar N at the solid south corner of the said junction; thence keeping again 
to the eastern side of the lane on the eastern side of the raised platform 
road along a line marked by posts 50-61 excluding the recently-made 
Ladies’ Park to boundary pillar O near the north pillar of the north entrance 
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to North Station, Sealdah; thence by a straight line to boundary pillar P at 
the south corner of that entrance; thence by the comparatively straight 
lines from pillar to pillar connecting boundary pillars P, Q, R, S and T 
adjacent to the pillars forming the corners of the various approaches to 
Sealdah Station; thence among the solid eastern side of Lower Circular 
Road marked by posts 62-64 to pillar 65; thence turning west to boundary 
pillar U at the north-western corner of the out-patients' department of the 
Campbell Hospital; thence by a straight line marked by posts 66-68 to 
boundary pillar V on the comer of the platform to the right of the north 
entrance to the Calcutta Corporation Central Stores; thence by post 69 
turning east to post 70 ; thence by posts 71-76, boundary pillars W and X 
at the solid corners of the southern junction of Police Hospital Road with 
Lower Circular Road; thence by posts 77-80, to boundary pillars Y and Z 
on the solid comers of the junction of Beniapukur Lane with Lower Circular 
Road, by posts 81-86 to boundary pillars A, and B, at the solid corners of 
the junction of Nonapukur or Bijli Road and Lower Circular Road, posts 
87, 88, to boundary pillar C,, near the south-western corner of the Circular 
Road burial ground ; thence by a straight line to boundary pillar D, on the 
other side of the tramway lines ; thence post 89 eastward to post 90 ; thence 
to boundary pillars E, and F, at the solid corners of the junction of Karaya 
Bazar Road and Lower Circular Road, posts 91,92 to boundary pillar G, 
Opposite to Theatre Road, posts 93, 94 to boundary pillar H), a few feet 
south of the point directly opposite the junction of Auckland Place and 
Lower Circular Road and following the curve of the road by posts 95 and 
96 to reference pillar IV (which is on the boundary) on the eastern side of 
the junction of Beck Bagan Lane with Lower Circular Road. 


- SOUTH —A line commencing from the said reference pillar (V ina 
straight line to boundary pillar I,, on the western corner of the junction of 
Beck Bagan Lane with Lower Circular Road ; thence along the solid south 
side of Lower Circular Road to boundary pillars J,, and K, at the solid 
corners of the junction of Ballyganj Circular Road and Lower Circular 
Road ; thence by the solid south side of Lower Circular Road marked by 
posts 97, 98, boundary pillars L,; Mj, at the solid corners of the junction 
Lansdowne Road with Lower Circular Road, post 99 southward to post 
100, westward to post 101, northward to post 102 and westward to post 
103, boundary pillars N, and O, at the solid corners of the junction of 
Woodburn Road with Lower Circular Road, post 104, 105, boundary pillars 
P, and Q, at the solid corners of the junction of Lee Road with Lower 
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Circular Road ; thence by the straight line links but broken boundary line 
formed by posts 106-113, to boundary pillar R, on the South-Eastern comer 
of the junction of Chowringhee with Lower Circular Road ; thence by an 
oblique straight line to boundary pillar S, on the south-western corner of 
the said junction (near a stone marked FW. B-26); thence by a line 
representing the present limits of the holdings on the South Circular Road 
and marked by posts 114-116, boundary pillars T, and U at the solid comers 
of the junction of Haris Chandra Mukherji Road and Lower Circular Road, 
posts 117-121; thence to boundary pillar V, near the north corner of the 
junction of Bhowanipore Road and Lower Circular Road ; thence following 
the curve of the corner and the eastern side of Bhowanipure Road and the 
surplus lands attached thereto by a series of straight line links joining 
points marked by posts 122-124, boundary pillars W, and X, at the junction 
of Shambhunath Pandit Street and Bhowanipore Road, posts 125-128 
turning eastward to boundary pillar Y; on the north side of Sankaripara 
Road, posts 129, 130, to boundary pillars Z; and A across the entrance of 
Ketrapati Road into Bhownipore Road; thence by posts 131, 132 to 
boundary pillar B, on the north-eastern side of Alipore Bridge; thence 
along a straight line joining the said boundary pillar B, with subsidiary 
reference pillar VII on the south-eastern side of the said bridge to a point 
where that straight line meets the water-line of Tolly’s Nala ; thence along 
the water-line of Tolly's Nala to the north-eastern corner of the District 
Magistrate's compound, near which is boundary pill C2; thence along the 
irregular northern boundary of the magistrate's compound marked by posts 
133-141 to boundary pillar D, at the south corner of the entrance to the 
Civil Surgeon's house from Thackeray Road; thence southward along the 
western boundary of the Magistrate's compound by posts 142-145 and 
along the southern boundary of that compound marked by posts 147, 148 
to boundary pillar E, on the bank of Tolly's Nala; thence continuing the 
straight line from post 148 to boundary pillar E, till it meets the water-line 
of Tolly's Nala ; thence along the water-line of Tolly’s Nala to a point ina 
direct line with north side of the masonry drain running outside the Jail 
Garden near which is boundary pillar F; thence along the north side of 
the said drain in a straight line across Motee Jheel to post 149 against the 
boundary of the compound of the Magistrate's Court ; thence northward 
along that boundary to post 150 and westward to post 151 and northward 
again along the boundary of the Army Clothing Agency to post 152 ; thence 
westward on the south side of the lance to boundary pillar G, at the north- 
western comer of the Police Hospital compound ; thence along the wall of 
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the Alipore Central Jail facing Belvedere Road and marked by pillars 153- 
157 to the north-western comer of the junction of Belvedere Road and Jail 
Lane following the corner eastward to post 158 and continuing along the 
south side of Jail Lane to post 159; thence by a straight line to boundary 
pillar Hz at the acute corner of the junction of Reformatory Street with 
Jail Lane; thence to boundary pillar I, on the north-western side of Alipore 
Bridge; thence to boundary pillar J, on the north-eastern side of the said 
bridge; thence by the solid south-western and western side of Bhowanipore 
Road marked by posts 160-167; thence following the western corner of 
the junction of Bhowanipore Road and Lower Circular Road to boundary 
pillar K2 thence along the solid south side of Lower Circular Road 
following the sweep of the railings and marked by posts 168-172 to 
boundary pillar Lz on the Lower Circular Road and east of its junction 
with Belvedere Road ; thence following the natural bends of the corner 
marked by posts 173 and 174 to boundary pillar M2 on the eastern side of 
Belvedere Road; thence along the eastern side of Belvedere Road now 
indicated by wooden railings and marked by post 175 to boundary pillar 
N2 on the north-eastern side of Zeerut Bridge; thence along the railings of 
the footpath on the eastern side of the bridge to boundary pillar O2 near its 
south-eastern end; thence along a bent line following the shape of the 
bridge and marked by posts 176, 177 to post 178 on the eastern side of the 
south extremity of the immediate approach to the bridge; thence by a 
straight line boundary pillar P, on the western side of the said extremity; 
thence turning north along the railings of the footpath on the western side 
of the bridge till it meets the water line underneath the bridge; thence 
along the water-line of the south or Alipore bank of Tolly's Nala trending 
northwards under Hastings Bridge to a point where a straight line joining 
reference pillar V (near the south-western end of Hastings Bridge), to 
reference pillar VI (on the Howrah side of the river in a line with the 
northern wall of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway Goods Yards) meets the water- 
line of the south bank of the bend of the Hooghly River, near the western 
side of the opening of Tolly's Nala; thence continuing the said straight 
line till that said straight line meets the water-line of the Howrah side of 
the river Hooghly. 


WEST - A line commencing from the point last defined along the 
water-line of the Howrah side of the River Hooghly to the western extremity 
of the northern boundary. 


2. (a) When the expression "water-line" is used in this Schedule all 
pucca ghats and other objects permanently attached to the bank and in 
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contact with the water shall be deemed to appertain to the area to which 
the land on that bank appertains, and the water in contact with such objects 
shall be deemed to appertain to the other side of the boundary. In places in 
the Schedule where the boundary is thus desctibed the boundary line shall 
be the moving edge of the water wherever it may be at any time. In the 
case of bridges, however, the supporting pile in contact with the bank only 
shall be deemed to be permanently attached to the bank and the boundary- 
line across the bridge to be immediately above the water-line so described. 


(b) The expression "solid side" or "solid corner’ means the line or 
spot marked out by solid objects, such as a pucca wall or the face of a 
house, the wayside lands and pavements thus being all included in the 
adjacent road, street or lane. 


H. M. Smith 
Offg. Secretary to the Government of India 


(From the Rules of tie High Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal, 4th edition by 
E.C. Ormond, Caicutta, 1940, pp. 760-765) 
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SUBURBS OF CALCUTTA 
The Calcutta Gazette, October 23, 1867, page No. 1619 
Notification 


The 17th October, 1867 — Under the provisions of Section I, Act II of 
1866, of the Bengal Legislative Council (an Act to provide for the better 
regulation of the Police within the suburbs of the Town of Calcutta), the 
Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to exclude the portion of the suburbs of 
the Town of Calcutta defined below from the General Police District of 
Bengal, and to direct that the said Act shall come into operation within the 
boundaries specified -— 

The present northern boundary of the suburbs to the point where it 
meets tthe Eastern Bengal Railway, along the eastern boundary of the 
Railway to the Canal Bridge at Ooltadangah, then across the canal and 
along its eastern bank till it joins the Balliaghata Canal at the Dhappa Toll 
House, thence along the present boundary line until it joins the mouth of 
the Calcutta new main drain, along this drain to the spot where the new 
south Tangrah Road crosses over the drain, and from this point along the 
south Tangrah road till it meets Christopher's lane and joins the old Gobrah 
road, along this road till it touches Tupasseah road, along Tupasseah road 
to No. 4 Bridge of the Calcutta and South Eastern Railway, thence along 
this line of Railway to its junction with the present boundary, and thence 
along the existing boundary to the river Hooghly. 

All Railways, Canals, Tramways, Drains, Lanes etc. on the bound- 
ary line (with the exception of the Calcutta Circular Road and Mahratta 
Ditch), to be included in and to form part of the suburbs, together with the 
drains on both sides of all such roads and lanes. 

The above will constitute the outer boundary of the suburbs of 
Calcutta, from the bank of the Hooghly at the northern extremity of 
Purramanick's Ghat to the bank at the southern extremity at the 
Dumdummah drain. 


The inner boundary will be the boundary of the Town of Calcutta. 
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SUBURBS OF CALCUTTA 
The Calcutta Gazette, October 23, |1867, page No. 1619 
Notification 


The 30th March, 1868 —It is hereby notified, under Section II of Act 
XX 1856, that the said Act shall have effect from the Ist proximo in the 
area recently excluded from the suburbs of the town of Calcutta, under the 
notification, dated the 17th October, 1867. 


It is further notified, under Section 3 of Act XX of 1856, that the 
several hamlets, villages, bazars, mohullahs, and the places lying between 
the old and the new boundaries of the said suburbs, as defined in the 
notifications dated 8th July, 1864, and 17th October, 1867, respectively, 
are united to the Extra Suburban Union formed by the notification dated 
23rd July, 1867, the provisions of which said notification regarding the 
Extra Suburban Union as there formed are hereby notified under Sections 
4 and 10 of Act XX of 1856 to be extended to the said Union as now 
enlarged. 
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SUBURBS OF CALCUTTA 
The Calcutta Gazette, June 16, 1869, page No. 1191 
Notification 


The 1 Sth June, 1869 — The limits of the tract of country within which 
Act II (B. C.) of 1866 (An Act for the better regulation of Police within the 
Suburbs of the Town of Calcutta), is in operation, were defined by the 
Government Notificaiton of the 17th October 1867, published in the 
Calcutta Gazette of the 23rd idem, it is hereby notified that, under the 
power vested in him by section I of the Act, the Lieutenant-Governor has 
been pleased to make the following alteration in the limits aforesaid : 


The northern, eastern, and western boundaries of the tract in question 
will be the same as defined in the Notification of the 17th October, 1867. 
The southern boundary will also remain unaltered from the South-Eastern 
Railway to Tolly's Nullah. From thence it will run across the Nullah and 
by the Tollygunge, Shahpore, and Goragatchee roads, and the road which 
passes through the villages Dowlutpoor No. 441, Indree No. 446, and 
Durreepin No. 383, to and westward along the Circular Garden Reach or 
Moocheekhola road to the point where the Durreepin boundary crosses it, 
and thence along the road which diverges from that point through the 
villages of Singerathee No. 444, Futtehpoor No. 430, and Ramdasathee 
No. 432, and thence northward by the cross road through the villages of 
Futtehpoor No. 430 and Ramessurpoor No. 300, till it joins the western 
boundary line at the junction of boundary villages Ramessurpoor and 
Garden Reach. 


A. Eden, 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
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SUBURBS OF CALCUTTA 
The Calcutta Gazette, October 28, 1870, page No. 1714 
Notification 


The 22nd September, 1870— Under Section 3, Act III (B.C.) of 1864, 
the Lieutenant-Governor has been pleased to revise the southern boundary 
of the suburbs of Calcutta as defined for Municipal purposes by 
notifications dated the 8th July, 1864 and 30th March, 1868, and to declare 
that the southern boundary of the Municipality shall henceforth be the 
boundary of the special police jurisdiction defined under Act II (B.C.) of 
1868, by a notification of the Sth June, 1869, published on page 1190 of 
the Calcutta Gazette dated the 16th June, 1869. 


The notification will take effect from the Ist of October, 1870, and 
will not affect any liabilities incurred before the said date. 


A. Eden 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
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NOTIFICATION 
Defining the Police and Municipal Jurisdiction of the 
SUBURBS OF CALCUTTA 


Dated 10th September 1877 — In modification of the boundaries 
declared in the Government notifications dated 17th October, 1867, Sth 
June, 1869, 30th March, 1868 and 22nd September, 1870, and published 
respectively in the Calcutta Gazette of the 23rd October, 1867, 16th June, 
1869, Ist April, 1868, and 28th September, 1870, the following are declared 
to be the revised boundaries, with effect from the Ist October, 1877 : 


Northern Boundary : 


Commencing from the north-west angle at Paramanick Ghat on the 
River Hooghly, the boundary follows the northern side of Paramanick Ghat 
Road eastwards to its junction with the Cossipore Road ; thence northwards 
along the western side of the Cossipore Road till its junction with 
Dhareabagan Road ; thence eastwards along the northern side of the 
Dhareabagan Road till it meets the Barrackpore Trunk Road, which it 
crosses ; and thence continues along the nothern side of the North Sinthee 
Road eastwards till it meets the Eastern Bengal Railway line, crossing to 
the eastern side of the said line at No. 2 Bridge, north of the Dum Dum 
Station. . 


Eastern Boundary : 


The boundary on the east follows the eastern side of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway line southwards till it meets the bridge over the new canal 
at Ooltadangah ; from thence it follows the eastern bank of the new canal 
till it joins the Balliaghatta Canal at the Dhappa Toll-house; thence crosses 
the Balliaghatta Canal to its southern bank; thence westwards along the 
southern bank of the Balliaghatta Canal till it meets Pugladanga Canal 
Road ; thence along the eastern side of the Pugladanga Canal Road to its 
junction with the Pugladanga Road, thence along the eastern side of the 
Pugladanga Road till it meets the Chingreeghatta Road ; thence southwards 
to the Punchannongram iron boundary pillar ; thence southwards along 
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the eastern side of an unmetalled road till it meets the municipal tramway ; 
thence it turns westwards along the southern boundary of the municipal 
tramway till it meets the South Tangrah Road ; thence it follows the eastern 
side of the Tangrah Road till it meets Christopher's Lane and Topseeah 
Road ; thence along the eastern side and afterwards along the southern 
side of the Topseeah Road till it joins the Tiljullah Road ; thence, along 
the southern side of the Tiljullah Road to No. 4 Bridge of the Calcutta and 
South Eastern State Railway line ; thence along the eastern side of the line 
of Railway till it meets the Kankilay Road ; thence westwards, crossing 
the railway, it follows the southern side of the Kankilay Road till it meets 
the Gurreahat Road ; thence southwards along the eastern side of the 
Gurreahat Road till it meets the Mollahatty Road. 


Southern Boundary : 


Leaving the Gurreahat Road, the boundary runs westwards along the 
southern side of the Mollahatty Road till it meets the Russapugla Road ; 
thence northwards along the western side of the Russapugla Road till it 
meets the Tollygunge Bridge Road ; thence along the southern side of the 
Tollygunge Bridge Road westwards to Tollygunge Suspension Bridge, 
where it crosses Tolly's Nullah; from thence it runs along the southem 
side of the Tollygunge, Shahpore, Goragachee, and Taratolla Roads, which 
latter passes through the villages of Dowlutpore No. 441, Indree No. 446 
and Durrepin No. 383 ; thence westwards along the southern side of the 
Circular Garden Reach or Moocheekhola Road to the point where the 
Durrepin boundary crosses it; and thence along the southern side of the 
Paharpore Road, which diverges from that point through the villages of 
Singerathee No. 444. Futtehpore No. 430, and Ramasathee No. 432; and 
thence northwards along the west side of the above road through the villages 
of Futtehpore No. 430 and Ramessurpore No. 300, till it joins the western 
boundary line at the junction of the boundary villages Ramessurpore and 
Garden Reach; the boundary then proceeds northwards for a short distance 
up to Garden Reach Road, following the boundary common to Moodially, 
Dhobapara and Dum Duma on the one side and Garden Reach on the other, 
up to the Dum-Duma drain; thence along the eastern cut of the Dum-Duma 
drain in a straight line to the river Hooghly. 


‘Western Boundary : 


Starting from the trijunction of the village of Dum-Duma, Garden 
Reach and River Hooghly, it proceeds along the southern bank of the River 
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Hooghly as far as Hastings Bridge ; it thence follows the northern bank of 
Tolly's Nullah up to Jerut Bridge ; thence along the northern approach to 
the bridge to the Lower Circular Road ; thence along the southern and 
eastern side of the Circular Road up to Manicktollah Road ; then eastwards 
along the northernside of the road to a point where the Mahratta ditch 
touches: the Manicktollah Road ; thence along the Mahratta ditch 
northwards till it meets the Upper Circular Road; thence north-wards along 
the Circular Road to the point where it meets the Halsee Bagan Road ; 
thence along the northern side of the Halsee Bagan Road eastwards till it 
meets the Mahratta ditch (which is the boundary between Halsee Bagan 
and Goureeber), which it follows till it meets the Ooltadangah Road, 
following the southern side of the said road till it joins the Upper Circular 
Road, and follows the eastern side of the said road and the eastern and 
northern side of the same road and the eastern and northern banks of the 
Mahratta diteh till joins the River Hooghly at Permit Ghat ; thence it proceeds 
along the eastern bank of the Hooghly River up to the Paramanick Ghat. 

1. Note — All railways, canals, tramways, drains, lanes, etc. (with the 
exception of the Calcutta Circular Road and Mahratta ditch), situated on 
the above boundaries are included in the suburbs of Calcutta, together 
with the drains on both sides of all such roads and lanes. 

2. Note — The villages of Nyenan, Neej-Nyenan, Nyenan (east) and 
Neej-Sinthee, situated north of the northern boundary line of the suburbs 
as above defined, are attached to thana Burranagor of district 24- 
Pergunnahs. 

3. Note — The portion of village Meemuckpooktan, situated east of 
the Pugladanga Road is attached to thana Tollygunge of district 24- 
Pergunnahs. 

4. Note — The village of Govindpore and parts of villages Aurukpore, 
Silimpure and Dhacoorea, situated west of the Gurreahat Road and north 
of the Mollahatty Road, are included in the police and municipal jurisdiction 
of the suburbs of Calcutta. 

HORACE A. COCKERELL, 
Offg. Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
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NOTIFICATION 
DEFINING THE LIMITS OF THE PORT OF CALCUTTA 


The 10th August, 1879 —It is hereby notified for general information 
that the limits of the Port of Calcutta, and of the navigable river and channels 
leading thereto, as fixed with the sanction of the Governor-General in 
Council, are severally as described below :- 


The limits of the Port are — 


On the north, a line drawn from the boundary pillar at the Cossipore 
Gun Foundary Ghat to a point on the opposite side at Ghoosery. 


On the south, a line drawn from a point called Paikpara on the north 
to a creek called Nardukhal on the south. 


So much of Tolly's Nullah as lies to the west of a line drawn across 
the Nullah 25 feet to the west of Hastings Bridge. 


The limits of the Port include to the east and west so much of the 
River Hooghly and the shores thereof as are within 50 yards of high-water 
mark spring tides. 

N. B.,- Within the above limits the Port is subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Commissioners for making Improvements in the Port of Calcutta, 
under the powers conferred upon them by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal by an order published in the Calcutta Gazette of the Sth April, 
1875, which vested them with the powers of Conservators of the Port. 


The limits of the navigable river and channels leading to the Port are 
on the north, the Port of Calcutta as above defined. 


On the south, a line drawn east and west from the Eastern Channel 
floating light-vessel. 


All parts of the navigable channels called the Eastern and the Western 
Channels, and of the River Hooghly between the said limits and below 
high-water line at spring tides. 

N. B.- The Port Officer, Calcutta, is the Conservator of the navigable 
river and channels thus defined, and they are under his jurisdiction. 
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BOUNDARIES OF CALCUTTA 


THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL CONSOLIDATION ACT II OF 1888, 
Section 3. 


"Calcutta", subject to the inclusion or exclusion of any local area by 
the Local Government under Section 458 includes the area bounded as 
follows :- 


By a line drawn along the southern and western bank of the Circular 
Canal from the River Hooghly to the south of Belliaghatta, till it meets the 
Pagladanga Road ; thence along the eastern edge of the Pagladanga Road 
toa point where it meets the Chingrahatta Road ; thence along the southern 
edge of the Chingrahatta Road to a point where it meets the south Tangor 
Road ; thence along the eastern edge of the south Tangor Road to a point 
where it meets the Topsea Road; thence along the eastern edge of the 
Topsea Road to its junction with the Tiljullah Road ; thence westward to 
the South-Eastern Railway, then southward along the western edge of the 
line of the Railway, and westward along the south of the New Embankment 
to the Russapuglah Road, thence along eastern edge of the Russapuglah 
Road to its junction with the Road leading to#'1e Tollygunge Bridge, thence 
along the southern edge of this road and its continuations, the Shahpore 
Road, the Goragachee Road, and the Taratollah Road, to Nimak Mehal 
Ghat, where it joins the Hooghly. And thence along the left bank of the 
Hooghly to its junction with the Circular Canal. 


But from this area there shall be excluded — 
(1) Fort William 
(2) The Esplanade. 


(3) That part of Hastings north of the south edge of Clyde Row, which 
has hitherto been excluded from the Municipality of the Town of Calcutta. 
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BOUNDARIES OF CALCUTTA 
THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL ACT 1899 (Bengal Act III, 1899) 


Schedule I - Calcutta 

Schedule I — "Calcutta" (See section 3, clause 7) 

"Calcutta" is the area bounded as follows :— 

By a line drawn along the southern and western bank to the Circular 
Canal from the River Hooghly to the point where it meets the Belliaghatta 
Canal ; thence eastward along the southern bank of the Belliaghatta Canal 
to the point where it meets the Pagladanga Road ; thence along the northem 
and eastern edge of the Pagladanga Road to the point where it meets the 
Chingrighatta Road ; thence along the southern edge of the Chingrighatta 
Road to the point where it meets the South Tangra Road ; thence along the 
eastern and southern edge of the South Tangra Road to the point where it 
meets the Tapsia Road; thence along the eastern, southern and western 
edge of the Tapsia Road to the point where it meets the Tiljala Road ; 
thence westward along the southern edge of the Tiljala Road to the South- 
Eastern State Railway ; southward along the western edge of the line of 
the Railway, and westward along the northern edge of the Budge-Budge 
Branch of the Railway, to the Russa Road, South ; thence southward along 
the eastern edge of Russa Road, South, to the point where it meets the 
Tollygunge Circular Road ; thence along the southern edge of the 
Tollygunge Circular Road to the point where it meets the Shahapur Road ; 
thence westward along the southern edge of the Shahapur Road and its 
continuation, the Guragacha Road and the Taratala Road, to the point where 
it meets the Sonai Road ; thence northward along the western edge of the 
Taratala Road and the Nimakmehal Ghat Road to the River Hooghly ; and 
thence along the left bank of the River Hooghly to its junction with the 
Circular Canal, except that it does not include :— 


(1) Fort William, 
(2) the Esplanade, or 


(3) that part of Hastings north of the south edge of Clyde Road, and 
the new road to the river bank, which have hitherto been excluded from 
Calcutta. 
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BOUNDARIES OF CALCUTTA 
THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL ACT, 1923 (Bengal Act III of 1923) 


Schedule I - Calcutta 


Schedule I - "Calcutta" (See Section 3, Clause 11 and Sections 483 
and 543). 


"Calcutta" is the area included within the following boundaries except 
that it does not include :— 


(1) Fort William!', 
(2) the Esplanade, or 


(3). that part of Hastings north of the south edge of Clyde Road, and 
Strand Road to the river bank.” 


Boundaries 


A line drawn along the outer edge of Paramanik Ghat Road, Cossipur 
Road, Kasi Nath Dutt Road, Kali Charan Ghose Road and Ramkrishna 
Ghose Lane; thence southward along the western edge of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway to the point where the boundary line meets the New Canal; 
thence eastward along the southern bank of the New Canal to the point 
where it meets the Baliaghatta Canal ; thence westward along the southern 
bank of the Baliaghatta Canal to the point where it meets Pagladanga Road; 
thence along the northern and eastern edge of Pagladanga Road to the 
point where it meets Chingrighatta Road; thence along the southern edge 
of Chingrighatta Road to the point where it meets Tangra Road, South; 
thence along the eastern and southern edge of Tangra Road, South, to the 
point where it meets Topsia Road, North; thence along the eastern and 
southern edge of Topsia Road, North, to the point where it meets Hughes 
Road ; thence along the eastern edge of Hughes Road to the point where 
the Town and Suburban High Level Sewers meet; thence along the southern 
edge of the new road to the High Level Sewers meet; thence along the 


T.__As to the Government of Fort William, see the Fort William Act, 1881 (XIII of 1881), 
Bengal Code, Vol. I 
2. But as to land and buildings in Hastings, see ss 547 to 550, ante. 
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southern edge of the new road to the point where it meets Topsia Road 
South ; thence along the southern edge of Topsia Road, South, to the point 
where it meets Tiljala Masjidbari Lane; thence along the eastem and 
southern edge of Tiljala Masjidbari Lane to Tiljala Road, formerly known 
as Maulvi Ahmad Khan Bahadur’s Road ; thence westward along a line 
drawn in continuation of the southern edge of Tiljala Masjidbari Lane to 
the Eastern Bengal Railway line ; thence southward along the western edge 
of the line of that Railway, and westward along the northern edge of the 
Budge-Budge Branch of that Rly., to Russa Rd. South ; thence southward 
along the eastern edge of Russa Road, South, to the point where it meets 
Tollygunge Circular Road; thence along the southern boundary of 
Tollygunge Circular Road to the point where it meets the southern boundary 
of the Port Commissioners’ land acquired for the purpose of constructing 
King George's Dock and its connected works, and thence along the southern 
boundary of the Port Commissioners’ land above referred to, as it stands at 
the commencement of this Act up to the point where it meets Diamond 
Harbour Road ; thence along the eastern boundary of Diamond Harbour 
Road to the point where it meets the southern boundary of the Port 
Commissioners’ land above referred to; thence along the southern and 
western boundary of the said land up to the point where it meets the village 
Singarhatty; thence along the northern border of villages Belpukuria, 
Ramdashutty, Makalhutty and Kismat Dum Dum till it meets the 
Government embankment; and thence westward along the Government 
embankment till it meets the River Hooghly ; thence along the River 
Hooghly to the western terminus of the outer cdge of the Paramanik Ghat 
Road. 
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BOUNDARIES OF CALCUTTA 


THE CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL ACT, 1951 
(West Bengal Act XXXIII of 1951) 


Schedule | - Calcutta 


Schedule I — "Calcutta" (see Section 5 Clause 11, and Sections 532, 
592 and 594). 


"Calcutta" is the area included within the following boundaries except 
that it does not include — 


(1) Fort William, or 


(2) That part of Hastings north of the south edge of Clyde Row and 
Strand Road to the river bank. 


Boundaries 


A line drawn along the outer edge of Paramanik Ghat Rd. Cossipur 
Rd. Kasi Nath Dutta Road, Kali Charan Ghose Road and Ramkrishna 
Ghos¢ Lane; thence southward along the western edge of the East Indian 
Railway to the point where the boundary line meets the New Canal ; thence 
eastward along the southern bank of the New Canal to the point where it 
meets the Baliaghatta Canal; thence westward along the southern bank of 
the Baliaghatta Canal to the point where it meets Pagladanga Road ; thence 
along the northern and eastern edge of Pagladanga Road to the point where 
it meets Chinghrighatta Road; thence along the southern edge of 
Chingrighatta Road to the point where it meets Tangra Road, South; thence 
along the eastern and southern edge of Tangra Road, South, to the point 
where it meets Topsia Road, North; thence along the eastern and southern 
edge of Topsia Road, North, to the point where it meets Hughes Road; 
thence along the eastern edge of Hughes Road to the point where the Town 
and Suburban High Level Sewers meet ; thence along the southern edge of 
the new road to the point where it meets Topsia Road, South; thence along 
the southern edge of Topsia Road, South, to the point where it meets Tiljala 
Masjidbari Lane ; thence along the eastern and southern edge of Tiljala 
Masjidbari Lane; thence along the eastern and southern edge of Tiljala 
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Masjidbari Lane to the Tiljala Road; thence westward along a line drawn 
in continuation of the southern edge of Tiljala Masjidbari Lane to the East 
Indian Railway line; thence southward along the western edge of the line 
of that Railway, and westward along the northern edge of the Budge-Budge 
Branch of that Railway, to Russa Road, thence southward along the eastern 
edge of Russa Road, to the point where it meets Tollygunge Circular Road ; 
thence along the southern boundary of Tollygunge Circular Road to the 
point where it meets the southern boundary of the Port Commissioners' 
land acquired for the purpose of constructing King George's Dock and its 
connected works, and thence along the southern boundary of the Port 
Commissioners’ land above referred to as it stands at the commencement 
of this Act up to the point where it meets Diamond Harbour Road ; thence 
along the eastern boundary of Diamond Harbour Road to the point where 
it meets the southern boundary of the Port Commissioners’ land above 
referred to ; thence along the southern, western and northern boundary of 
the said land up to the point where it meets the Circular Garden Reach 
Road at its junction with New Taratala Diversion Road; thence eastward 
along the northern edge of Circular Garden Reach Rd. to the point where 
it meets the Port Commrs' land above referred to; thence northward along 
the western boundary of this land to the point where it meets Garden Reach 
Road ; thence westward along the northern edge of Garden Reach Road to 
the point where it meets Prince Delwarjah Lane, thence northward along 
the eastern edge of Prince Delwarjah Lane and the western boundary of 
the Port Commissioners' land above referred to to the point where it meets 
the River Hooghly ; thence along the River Hooghly to the westem terminus 
of the outer edge of the Paramanik Ghat Road. 
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|... BOUNDARIES OF CALCUTTA, 
; The Calcutta Municipal Cornertion Act, 1980 


Schedule 12 Calciittd * 
oh (Sens Section» 2{9], 601.and 625) 
a ‘Boundaries 


ine dawn along the outer edge of Pararrianick Ghat Road, Kashi 
ith Dutta Road, Kali Cbaran Ghosh Road and Ramkrishna Ghose Road, 
ithence southward along the western edge of the Eastern Railways to the 
epoint. where, the boyndary, ling. meets the, New Gangl ;.thence eastward 
:Alapg.the southern.and western bank of the New Canal to the: point where 
_itmgets, the outlet, for, stormwater; thence westward along the southern 
smbankment of stormwater outlet where it meets the northywest boundary 
ipeintof Paschim Chowbhaga; thence, southward along.the western and 
_parthemn boundary of Pagchim Ghowbhaga wp 19 Rajdhanga Road ; thence 
yalong.the eastern and southern edge of Rajdhanga Road to the point where 
-it meets Kasha Road; thence along the eastern edge of Kasha) Road to the 
paint where it meets Sarat Ghose Garden Road, thence along.thesouthern 
edge of Sarat Ghose Garden; Road tq. the, point, where. it, mects-Kalipada 
Roy Lane; thence along the eastern edge of Kalipada Roy Lane to the 
point where it meets the south-western boundary of Haltoo Union Board; 
thence along the southern, western and eastern boundary of Haltoo Union 
Board to the point where it meets Jheel Road ; thence along the eastern 
edge of Jheel Road to the point where it meets Garfa Road ; thence along 
the northern edge of Garfa Road and Jadavpore Station Road to the point 
where it meets Raja Subodh Chandra Mullick Road ; thence southward 
along the eastern edge of Raja Subodh Chandra Mullick Road up to the 
southern boundary of mauza of Jadavpore ; thence along the western edge 
of Raja Subodh Chandra Mullick Road to the point where it meets Tolly's 
Nullah; thence along the northern and eastern bank of Tolly's Nullah to 
the point where it meets Tollygunge Circular Road ; thence westward along 
the southern edge of Tollygunge Circular Road to the point where it meets 
the southern boundary of the Port Commissioners’ land acquired for the 
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purpose of constructing King George's Dock and its connected works, and 
thence along the southern boundary of the Port Commissioners’ land above 
referred to, as it stands at the commencement of this Act up to the point 
where it meets Diamond Harbour Road ; thence along the western boundary 
of Diamond Harbour Road to the point where it meets the southern 
boundary of the Port Commissioners’ land above referred to ; thence along 
the southern, western and northern boundary of the said land up to the 
point where it meets Karl Marx Sarani at its junction with New Taratola 
Diversion Road; thence eastward along the northern edge of Circular 
Garden Reach Road to the point where it meets the Port Commissioners’ 
land above referred to; thence northward along the western boundary of 
this land to the point where it meets Garden Reach Road ; thence westward 
along the northern edge of Garden Reach Road to the point where it meets 
Prince Dilwarjan Lane ; thence northward along the eastern edge of Prince 
Dilwarjan Lane and the western boundary of the Port Commissioners’ land 
above referred to, to the point where it meets the River Hooghly; thence 
along the River Hooghly where it meets southern side road in continuation 
of Clyde Row, thence it meets eastern side of St. George's Gate Road, 
along the eastern boundary of St. George's Gate Road where it meets 
Kidderpore Road; thence along the western boundary of Kidderpore Road 
where it meets Casuarina Avenue, and Red Road where it meets the 
southern point of Lawrence Road; thence along the southern side of 
Lawrence Road and Eden Garden Road and a line drawn in continuation 
of Eden Garden Road to the River Hooghly; thence along the River Hooghly 
to the western terminus to the outer edge of the Paramanick Ghat Road. 
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BOUNDARIES OF CALCUTTA, 1983 


The Calcutta Municipal Corporation Act, 1980 (West Bengal Act 
LIX of 1980) as Amended by the Calcutta Municipal Corporation 
(Amendment) Act, 1983 (West Bengal Act XXXII of 1983) 


Calcutta Gazette dated 1st November, 1983, Notification No. 2704 
L—dt. /st November, 1983, pp 3360 - 3362 


Substitution of new Schedule for Schedule I Secion 19. For Schedule 
Ito the principal Act, the following Schedule shall be substituted :— 


Schedule I - Calcutta 
(See Sections 2[9], 601 and 625) 


Boundaries 


“A line drawn along the outer edge of Paramanick Ghat Road, 
Kashinath Dutta Road, Kali Charan Ghose Road and Ramkrishna Ghose 
Road, thence southward along the western edge of the Eastern Railways 
where the boundary line meets the New Canal, thence eastward along the 
southern bank of the New Canal and Kestopur Canal up to the point where 
it meets the Eastern Metropolitan Bypass; thence southward along the 
western edge of the Eastern Metropolitan Bypass to the point where it 
meets the New Canal; thence southward along the eastern bank of New 
Canal to the point where it meets the outlet for stormwatrer, thence south- 
east along the western edge of Dr. B. N. Dey Road to the end of Dhapa 
mauza (J. L. No. 2) ; thence southward along the eastern boundary of Dhapa 
mauza (J. L. No. 2); thence westward along the southern boundary of 
Dhapa mauza (J.L. No.2) up to the point where it meets the southern 
boundary of Chowbhaga mauza (J. L, No. 3), thence further west along 
the southern boundary of Chowbhaga Mauza (J. L. No. 3); thence 
southward along the eastern boundaries of Chowbhaga (J. L. No. 3), 
Nonadanga (J. L. No. 10), Madurdaha (J. L. No. 12), Kalikapur (J. L. No. 
20), Barakhola (J. L. No. 21) mauzas to the point where it meets the northern 
boundary of Chak Ganiagachi mauza (J. L. No. 24); thence eastward along 
the northern boundary of Chak Ganiagachi mauza (J. L. No. 24) to the 
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point where it meets the north-eastern boundary of ‘Nayabad inauza ( AL 
No. 25); thence south and westward along the eastern and southern 
boundaries of Nayabad mauza (J. L. No. 25) to the point where is meets 
the northern ounda f Gi (J. L-No, 20); thence south 
and pein eS Jou an par boundaries of Chak Garia 

med, iL. No, 


sea ara 


eastern boundary of emai Uk auza fii Ls No. 49); 1 fence westward 
along the southern boubtatiev dP Kamdaharh(J: L. NO=49); Btahmapur (J. 
L. No. 48), Rainagar (J. L. No)47), Bahdtoni (3. L. NO"45),'‘Chakdah (J. 
Ly Ne. Ad). and Purbg Putiary. (J, No, 43) mauzas to the point where it 
meets the eastern bank af Kagrapukur Kal; thenge acrogs the Kaorapukur 
Khal eastward to the point where it meets Dhalipara Road ; thence 
along Dhalipara Road and along Dag Nos. 80, 81,'82, 83, 87, 88, 91, 92, 
93, 96, 354, 353, 100, 103, 102 of Chak Thakurani imauza (J.’L. No. 24); 
thence southward along Dag Nos. 3563, 3564, 3813, 3565, 3566, 3585, 
3584, up to Dag No. 3586 of arb’ ®arisha mauza (J. L. No. 23); thence 
westward up to Dag No. 3612 of Purba Barisha mauza (J. L. No. 23); 
‘thetice' again southward along’ Daly Nés?4809; 613: '3798, 3756, 3797, 
13799, 3800; 380 tl and 3802 of Purba Batista tnduzd(¥'L No. 25), ‘tidige 
* Westward ‘along Mahatiiia’ Gandhi’ Réad'td the! polit white Ir'itiedts 
“BiuthOnd Harbour Roa thence’ “actos 'Didimond’ Harbour Rot’ 4 


‘Pasthin Batishd (S.L 

‘Bada, 2396, 2234, 2208 a j zi 
3b; 2137 eid 
iB 78307 7al, 

x) along Dae 
“136; 

ROS 17 


"Sq thy lee Wet a wa 
fl 699, ieee '696, 682, 681, 6 
"So, '964'537,'$35, $32, 331, 40, $29, 339, 336, 935, $24, 4 ; 

and 13" of Sarsuna ‘mauiza (J. ING Ay hence, estward,alony Big 
Nos: 780, ae 812, aie ‘and 483 Of mauzaS Shibrampur (J. L. No. 
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18); thence northward and westward along the western boundary of 
Shibrampur mauza and. southem:edge of Shibrampur Road to the point 
where it meets Ho-Chi-Minh-Sanini ; thence eastward along southern adge 
of. Ho-Chi-Minh Sarani to the point where it meets: Kastodanga Road ; 
thence further east along the northern edge of Ho-Chi-Minh Sarani to Dag 
No. 2588 of mauza Sarsuna (J. L. No. 17); thence northward along the 
western edge of Beledanga Road up to Dag No. 2933 of mauza Parui (J. L. 
No. 3); thence further north along Dag Nos. 2933, 2932, 2931, 2930, 2929, 
2874, 2873, 2872, 2871, 2868, 2870, 2869, 2855, 2854, 2853, 2852 & 
2849 of mouza Parui (J. L. No. 3) ; thence eastward along Dag Nos. 2848, 
2847, 2843, 2840, 2838, 3501 and 2836, of Parui mauza (J. L. No. 3); 
thence northward along Dag Nos. 2835, 2834, 2833, 2832, 2831, 2824, 
2823, 2813, 2809, 2808, 2807, 2806, 2802, and 2801 of Parui mauza (J. L. 
No. 3); thence further north along Dag Nos. 768, 767, 765, 764, 763, 762, 
761, 758, 757, 719, 1231, 714, 716, 715, 1189, 713, 1190, 703, 313, 330 
and 329 of Behala mauza (J. L. No. 2); thence westward along Dag Nos. 
328, 327, 325, 320 and 317 of Behala mauza (J. L. No. 2); thence northward 
along Dag Nos. 257, 256, 253, 251, 250, 127, 126, 120, 121, 66 and 65 of 
mauza Behala (J. L. No. 2); to the point where it meets Budge Budge Rd. 
& thence westward along Budge Budge Rd. up to Hatchala Hindu Burial 
Ground; thence northward along the western boundary of the Port 
Commissioners’ land up to the point where it meets Trenching Ground 
Road near its junction with Dinu Mistry Lane, thence westward along the 
northern boundareis of Ram Das Hati, Makhalhati and Panchur mauzas to 
the point where it meets Kankhuli Road, thence southward along the eastern 
edge of Kankhuli Road to the point where it meets the western boundary 
of Panchur mauza, thence west and northward and again westward along 
the eastern and northern boundaries of Panchur mauza to the point where 
it meets Akra Road; thence across Akra Road and northward, eastward, 
again northward, westward, southward and again westward along eastern, 
northern and western boundaries of Akra mauza to the point where it meets 
the River Hooghly; thence northward along the eastern bank of the River 
Hooghly and eastward along the southern bank of the River Hooghly up to 
the point where it meets eastern side road in continuation of Clyde Row; 
thence eastward along the southern edge of Clyde Row to the point where 
it meets St. George’s Gate Road (Munsi Premchand Sarani); thence 
southward along the eastern edge of St. George’s Gate Road (Munsi 
Premchand Sarani) to the point where it meets Kidderpur Road ; thence 
northward along the western edge of Kidderpur Road and Red Road to the 
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point where it meets Lawrence Road ; thence westward along the southern 
edge of Lawrence Road and Eden Garden Road and a line drawn in 
continuation of Eden Garden Road to the River Hooghly ; thence northward 
along the eastern bank of the River Hooghly to the western terminus of 
Paramanick Ghat Road.” 
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JUSTICES OF THE PEACE 
[From the Letters Patent Establishing Mayor's Court dated 1726] 


(Govenor and 5 Senior Council to be Justices of the Peace.) "And 
we do further, for Us, Our Heirs and Sucessors, give and grant, unto the 
said Company and their Successors, and do, by these Presents, will ordain, 
establish and appoint, that the Governor, or President of Fort St. George 
aforesaid, and the Five Senior of the Council, according to their Precedency 
there, for the Time being, shall be Justices of the Peace, and have Power to 
act as Justices of the Peace, in and for the said Town of Madraspatnam, 
and in and for Fort St. George, Fort St. David, Vizagapatnam, the Factories 
on the Coast of Sumatra, and all other the Factories, subordinate to Fort 
St. George aforesaid, in the same or the like Manner, and with the same or 
like Powers, as Justices of the Peace, constituted by any Commission or 
Letters Patent, under our Great Seal of Great Britain, for any County, City, 
or Town Corporate, in England, do or may exercise such Office. 


(And may hold Quarter Sessiotis for the Trial of all Offences 
Except High Treason.) And Our further will and Pleasure is, and We do, 
by these Presents, for Us, Our Heirs and Successors, give and grant, to the 
said Company and their Successors, that the Governor, or President of 
Fort St. George, and the Five Senior of the Council for the Time being, or 
any Three or more of them (whereof the Governor or President, or in his 
Absence, the Senior of the Council, residing at Fort St. George to be One) 
shall and may hold Quarter Sessions of the Peace, Four Times in the Year, 
within the District aforesaid, and shall at all Times hereafter be, and 
constitute a Court of Record, in the Nature of a Court of Oyer and Terminer, 
and Gaol Delivery, and shall, from Time to Time, and at all Times hereafter, 
be Commissioners of Oyer and Terminer, and Gaol Delivery, for the trying 
and punishing of all offenders and Offences (High Treason only excepted) 
had, committed or done, or to be had, committed or done, within the said 
Town of Madraspatnam, Fort St. George, or within any of the said Factories, 
subordinate thereunto, or within Ten English Miles of any of the same 
respectively : and that it shall and may be lawful to and for the said Justices 
of the Peace, and Commissioners of Oyer and Terminer, and Gaol Delivery 
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respectively, to proceed by Indictment, or by such other Ways, einté iri thé! 
same or in the like Manner, as is used in that Part of Great Britain, called 
England, as near as the Condition and Circumstances of the Place, and 
Inhabitants, will admit of; and, for that Purpose, to issue their Warrant, or 
Precept, to the Sheriff of thé saié distriet, for the tifnd being, commanding 
him to summon a convenient Number of the principal Inhabitants, within 
the said District, to sérvé and attend as'a Grahd anid Petty: Sey, at tHe Said 
Courts respectively; and that the said Justices of the Peace, and 
Commissioners of Oyer’ and ‘Termiriér,’ and ‘Gaol’ Delivery’ raspéeti Vely, 
shall and may administer to them the usual Oath, taken in England, bythe’ 
Grand and Petty Jury, and/also administer a proper Oath, in the most solerhti” 
Manner, to all Witnesses, to be prodtced fot’ dr against’ the Party 'to'be? 
tried; and’ that the sdid Justices; and ‘Commissioners, shall! and* may 
respectively proceed to the Arraignment, 
Ont benno Conviction, ‘arid Punishment of Persons’ 
Actused of any Crimés, or’ Offences (High’ 
Treason only excepted) in the same, or the like Mannet and Forin; as'nedi! 
as the’ Condition ahd Circumstances of the’ Place, ‘and Inhabitants, Wiff 
admit of, as any Out Justices of the Peace, or Commissioners of Oyer'and’ 
Términer, and Gaol Delivery'in England, do ot may’ proceed, by ‘virtue of! 
any Commission, by Us graritéd;’ for that ‘Purpose! and ‘shall atid’ may’ 
respectively do all other Agts, that Justices of the Rear, and Commisgigners 
of Oyor and Termjner, and Gaol Delivery, usually and legalty.doy and shat; 
the said Court may assemble and: adjourn, at and unto such Times and; 
Places as they, shall judge convenient; And we,.do hereby. direct, that the. 
Governor, of. President; of Fort, St. George afonesaid, shall,, before the; 
“Trials to'be inthe Hike: COUMetl there, of the, major Part of: them, take, 
i Mahinéras iid Bvigland. :an Oath faithfully, to. execute the said Officas, 
of Justice of the Peace,.and Commissioners af. 
Oyer and Terminer and Geol Delivery, together, with the Oath of Allegi: 
(which Oath they are-hereby empowered to administer) and after the taking, 
of such, Qaths, wedg,hereby, authorize the.sgid Governor, or President: 
administer the same Qaths to.such of the Councils as.shall, fr 
Le be, by Virtue, hereof, a Justice of Peace, or. Some 
‘ermingr, and. Gaol Delivery, i; 5 
/ -Provitians relating ta Mayor's Court in Borg ome actin their: 
appointees cx diksionk of Peaoe in this Glawse.::. sinnibrdie 


Court of ‘Oyer’ ‘dnd “‘Termhiner appdinted for’ iat = And Wedo' 
further, ‘for us,' our Heirs’ and successors,’ give and’ ptant tmto'the 4aidl’ 
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Company and their Successors, and do, by these Presents, ordain, :diwect} ! 
establish and appoint, that the Governor, or President of Fort William in 
Bengal aforesaid, and the five Senior of the Council, according to their 
Precedency there, for the Time being, shall be Justices of the Peace, and 
havé Power to'act is 4 usticds ofthe Peave; ahd ad Commissidntrs bfOyen 
and Terminer, and General Gaol Delivery; and that they, or any Three or 
more Of therit (whereof the Goveriot or President; or, in his Abéence, the 
Senidt of the Councit, residing atPoft Williath aforesaid, 'tode Oney shall: 
andl ‘may ‘hold Séssion$ of the Peace, and of Oyer and' Terminer, ‘sind Gaol ' 
Delivery respectively, in and for the said Town or Factory of Calcistta; at ' 
Fort Wifliair iti Bengal; and other the Factories subordinate -thereto,and | 
within'Tén' Miles of the same respectively: arid to doall-ushyother.A phsas 
Justicés of the Peace,and Commissioners of Oyerand Terminer,anhGaal 
Delivery With such Powers, Jurisdictions and ‘Authorities, awd yndes syeh 
Regiilations, and Restrictions, as are herein before given, granted, dinepted 
ahd appbinted; concerning Justices of the Peace, and Commissioners of 
Oyer ahd Ferminer, and Gaol Delivety, for the said Town of Madraspatnam’ 
Feat UE Or otese eet blow aU tate ee 
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From the Charter of the Mayor's Court dated 8th January 1853. 


61. AND we do further, for Us, Our Heirs and Successors, give and 
grant unto the said Company and their Successors, and do, by these Presents, 
Ordain, direct, establish and appoint, that the Governor or President and 
Council of Fort William, in Bengal aforesaid, for the Time being, shall be 
Justices of the Peace, and have Power to act as Justices of the Peace, and 

Justices of the Peace, as Commissioners of Oyer and Terminer, and 

and Commissioners of General Gaol Delivery ; and that they, or any 
Three or more of them (whereof the Governor 
or President, or, in his Absence, the Senior of 
the Council then residing at Fort William 
aforesaid, to be One) shall and may hold Sessions of the Peace, and of 
Oyer and Terminer, and Gaol Delivery respectively, in and for the said 
Town or Factory of Calcutta, at Fort William, in Bengal, and other the 
Factories subordinate thereto, and do all such other Acts as Justices of the 
Peace, and Commissioners of Oyer and Terminer, and Gaol Delivery, with 
such Powers, Jurisdictions and Authorities, and under such Regulations 
and Restrictions, as are herein before given, granted, limited and appointed, 
concerning Justices of the Peace, and Commissioners of Oyer and Terminer, 
and Gaol Delivery, for the said Town of Madraspatham. 


66. Grant to the Company of all Fines, &c. imposed by the Courts 
of Justices, &c : AND we, of our especial Grace, certain knowledge and 
mere motion, have given and granted, and, by these Presents, for Us, our 
Heirs and Successors, do give and grant, unto The said United Company 
of Merchants of England, Trading to the East-Indies, and their Successors, 
for ever, all such Fines Amerciaments, Forfeitures, Penalties and Sums of 
Money whatsoever, as have already been, or shall hereafter be ordered, 
charged, adjudged, set or imposed, upon any Person or Persons whatsoever, 
in or by the said respective Courts, or by the said Justices of the Peace, 
Commissioners of Oyer and Terminer, or Gaol Delivery, or any of them, 
or otherwise howsoever, by Virtue or in pursuance of the Powers, Grants, 
Privileges or Authorities in the said former Letters Patents, or in these 
Presents, mentioned or contained, upon any Person or Persons, for or by 
reason of any Contempts, Misdemeanors or Offences whatsoever, To have, 


Oyer and Terminer, 
and Gaol Delivery 
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hold, receive, levy, sue for, recover and enjoy the same, to the The said 
United Company, and their Successors, for ever, in as large and ample 
Manner, to all Intents and Purposes, as We, Our Heirs or Successors, could 
or might have had, held, received, levied, sued for, recovered and enjoyed 
the same, if these Presents had not been made, without any Account, or 
any other Matter or Thing, to be rendered or paid for the same, unto Us, 
Our Heirs or Successors. 


67. (With Power to sue for and recover the same). Text omitted. 
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THE REGULATING ACT, 1773. 
(Stat. 13 Geo. 3, Cap. 63) , vied tt 


An-Act for establishing certain Regwations for the better Management 
of the Affairs of the East India Company as well in India as in Europe. 


36. Governor-General and Council to make Regulations for the 
good order and civil government of settlement of Fort William, not 
being repugnant to laws of the realm — And be it further enacted, by the 
authority aforesaid, that it shall and may be lawful for the Governor-General 
and Council of the said United Company's settlement, at Fort William in 
Bengal, from time to time, to make and issue such rules, ordinances, and 
regulations, for the good order and civil Government of the said United 
Company's settlement at Fort William aforesaid, and other factories and 
places subordinate, or to be subordinate thereto, 
as shall be deemed just and reasonable. (such rules, 
ordinances and regulations, not being repugnant 
to the laws of the realm) and to set, impose, inflict, 
and levy, reasonable fines and forfeitures for the 
breach or non-observance of such rules, ordinances and regulations; but 
nevertheless the same, or any of them, shall not be valid, or of any force or 
effect, until the same shall be duly registered and published in the said 
Supreme Court of Judicature, which shall be, by the said new charter, 
established, with the consent and approbation of the said Court, which 
registry shall not be made until the expiration of twenty days after the 
same shall be openly published, and a copy thereof affixed in some 
conspicuous part of the Court-house or place 
where the said Supreme Court shall be held ; 
and from and immediately after such registry 
as aforesaid, the same shall be good and valid 
in law; but nevertheless, it shall be lawful 
for any person or persons in India, to appeal therefrom to His Majesty, his 
heirs or successors, in Council, who are hereby empowered, if they think 
fit, to set aside and repeal any such rules, ordinances, and regulations 
respectively, so as such appeal, or notice thereof, be lodged in the said 


Proviso that same 
shall not valid, until 
duly registered in 
Supreme Court. 


Appeal allowed to 
persons in India to King 
in Council, who may 
repeal such Regulations. 
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new Court of Judicature, within the:space of sixty days:after the time of 
Abeirogistering.and publishing the same; and..it shail be lawful for-any 
“ipersdr ot. persons bec ag pe appeal therefram, ani like manner, within 

ty days after the punishing the same in 
desis eatin it is he 
’ reqaired, that 'a copy of tt ich’ 
i. Ordinaries: anid) regulations from 
time, as the dame shall be so received, shall 
ibe affined in some: -colispiovote: aitct pblic place in the: India House, there 
\to;remain,end: be resorted to as occasion shal) require; yet, nevertheless, 
ssughi appes|:shalk not obstruct, inypede, arhindet the immediate éxécution 
of any rule, ordinance, or regulation, so made and réigistesed as aforesaid, 
SARL LANE See Sal appears es bee. Hid5 oh RREAL PA he earing 
iid deter es pak Appeal. 2 ot No Hines 99 avitio 

37. Governor-General:and Coundibtd trigrsinit eopées DS tutes 
to one of the Secretaries of State ; which, if His Majesty does not signify 
his disallowance thereof, shall be valid — Provided always and be it 
enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that the said Governor-General and 
Council shall, and they are hereby required, from time to time to transmit 
copies of all such rules, ordinances, and regulations, as they shall make 
and issue, to one of His Majesty's principal Secretaries of State for the 
time being, and that it shall and may be lawful to and for his Majesty, his 
heirs and successors, from time to time, as they shall think necessary, to 
signify to the said United Company, under his or their sign manual, his or 
their disapprobation and disallowance of all such rules, ordinances, and 
regulations, and that from and immediately after the time, that such 
disapprobation shall be duly registered and published in the said Supreme 
Court of Judicature, at Fort William in Bengal, all such rules, ordinances, 
and regulations shall be null and void ; but in case His Majesty, his heirs 
and successors shall not, within the space of two years from the making of 
such rules, ordinances, and regulations, signify his or their disapprobation 
or disallowance thereof, as aforesaid, that then, and in that case, all such 
tules, ordinances, and regulations, shall be valid and effectual, and have 
full force. 


38. Governor General and Council, and the Chief Justice and 
Judges of the Supreme Court, to be Justices of the Peace — And be it 
further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that the Governor-General and 
Council for the time being, of the said United Company's Settlement, at 
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Fort William and the Chief Justice and other Judges of the said Supreme 
Court of Judicature, shall and may, and they are hereby respectively 
declared to be, and to have full power and authority to act as Justices of 
the Peace for the said settlement, and for the 
several settlements and factories subordinate 
thereto; and to do and transact all matters and 
things which to the office of a Justice or Justices 
of the Peace do belong and appertain; and, for 
that purpose, the said Governor-General and Council, are hereby authorized 
and empowered to hold Quarter Sessions within the said settlement of 
Fort William aforesaid, four times in every year, and the same shall be at 
all times a Court of Record. 


Governor General 
and Council to hold 
Quarter Sessions. 


39. (If Governor-General, President, etc., or any others holding 
office, etc., commit offences, the same may be tried and determined 
in the Court of King's Bench) — Text omitted. 
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From the CHARTER OF THE SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
AT FORT WILLIAM IN BENGAL DATED 26TH MARCH 1774. | 


Section 34. Governor-General and Council, Chief and other 
Justices, not liable to arrest except for treason or felony — Provided 
also, and we do hereby limit and declare, that the person or persons of the 
Governor-General, or of any of the Council, appointed in and by the above 
recited Act of Parliament, or of the Chief Justice, or any of the Justices, of 
the said Supreme Court of Judicature, at Fort William in Bengal, hereby 
erected and created, shall not nor shall any of them respectively, be subject 
or liable to be arrested or imprisoned, upon any action, suit, or proceeding 
in the said Court, except in cases of treason or felony; nor shall the said 
Supreme Court of Judicature, at Fort William in Bengal, be competent to 
hear, try, and determine any indictment or information, against the said 
Governor-General, or any of the said Council, for the time being, for any 
offence, not being treason or felony, which the said Governor-General, or 
any of the said Council, shall or may be charged with having committed, 
in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, anything hereinbefore contained to the 
contrary notwithstanding, but in all such cases above mentioned, wherein 
a Capias, or process, for arresting the body, is hereby given and provided, 
it shall and may be lawful for the said Supreme Court of Judicature, at 
Fort William in Bengal, to order the goods and estate of such persons to be 
seized and sequestered, until he or they respectively shall appear, and yield 
obedience to the judgment, decree, decretal or other order or rule of the 
said Court. 


36. The Mayor's Court erected by Charter 26 George II and 
every clause therein relating to said Court and to the Court of Oyer 
and Terminer thereby established to be void after proclaiming the 
Supreme Court — And it is our further will and pleasure, that from and 
after such publishing and proclaiming of the said Supreme Court of 
Judicature, at Fort William in Bengal, the said Mayor's Court of Calcutta, 
at Fort William in Bengal, aforesaid, granted, erected, and created by and 
inthe above-mentioned Charter, made in the twenty-sixth year of our said 
Royal Grandfather, and also the Court of Record, in nature of a Court of 
Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery, erected and created by the said 
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Charter and all the authority thereby given to the President ox Gayernqrpr 
Council of, Fort William in Bengal, to be or act as Commissioners of Oyer 
and Terminer and Gaol Delivery; and every clause and article in the said 
charter which extends or relates to the establishment of the said Mayor's 
4Gonrt of Galuctta,;at Fort; Wiltiegy in Bengal, orthe said-Gourt of Oyer and 
Termines-and Gaol Delivery, on ta; tho. civil; :criminal,1q¢ aceigsiastizal 
J “tay te of the said | Courts, orany of of; them, ‘shall cease, determine, and 
be utterly ve voi 5 to all i nen a I ier 
~IPiovide fiot less than. 4° (':37- | Supreme Conrttaappoin terms 
> Atami ‘of'4! weeks anid” and, law days and sittings. aften term, and 
sittings 14 days ete. Sessionsiof Oyer and Terminer, &5-:And we 
” uth f ‘, do, hereby. authorize and empower the said 
' ea Court of Judicature, at; Fort William in: Bengal (respect being 
_had,to the seasons of the year, and the convenience of the.suitars) to pettle 
ian appoint proper terms and law days, and days for sitting after.tesm aad 
«to. poalain, hold, and adjoum, the sessions of Oyer and, Termingr, and 
Li rk two Beasiones’GA0! Delivery, and Admiralty Sessions, as.to them 
“Hevely yet visi Shall seem most expedient, provided nevertheless, phat 
ni iows ¢..t thie said Supreme Court of Judicature, at, Fort Wiltiam 
Repeal, shall,,and they are hereby,required to appointnat less than fur 
yderms}in, the year, each: term, consisting. of foux weeks at the least, iajeach 
n year and sittings after, each term, gach sitting to consistiaf fourteen days, 
‘if the bysiness of the said Sapreme Court of Judicature, at Fort William,in 
Bengal, beinot sponsr dispatched; and that, the, said; Supreme, Goust)of 
Judicature, at Fort William,.in Bengal; doin each, Sean on 
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JUSTICES OF THE PEACE 
Sir William Jones to J. Shore, Esq., dated Feb. 7, 1788. 


[315] I avail myself of an hour's leisure, to throw upon paper, a few 
thoughts on the subject of our late conference, concerning an application 
to the legislature, for a power of summary conviction and punishment in 
Calcutta. 


The concurrence or dissent of an individual, who is not a member of 
an executive government, ought to have so little weight, that | would not 
have obtruded my opinion, if it had not been asked : but it would ill become 
me to concur in an application to parliament, for a power, the granting of 
which, if 1 were myself in parliament, I should hold it my duty to oppose. 


The difficulty of which we all seemed sensible, arises from a supposed 
necessity of deviating from the spirit and form of English Judicature in 
criminal cases; yet the English form has been approved by the wisdom of 
athousand years, and has been found effectual in the great cities of England, 
for the good order and Government of the most high-minded, active, and 
restless people that exists on earth. 


I could easily demonstrate, that the criminal code of our nation, is 
fully sufficient to punish every temporal wrong, and redress every temporal 
evil, that can injure the public or individuals, and a British tribunal, for 
punishment of religious offences by Hindus or Mussulmans, would not 
only be an inquisition of the most extraordinary kind, but would, { am 
persuaded, be offensive in the beginning, and oppressive in the end, to the 
natives of both religions. 


[316] The question is then reduced to this : is it absolutely necessary 
to convict and punish offenders in Calcutta without a jury? if it be, we 
must follow the example of Solomon, who enacted such laws as were, 
though not the best in themselves, yet the best that circumstances would 
admit. | am not convinced that such a necessity exists, and strongly incline 
to think it does not. The evil to be remedied is the small number of 
magistrates; the obvious remedy is to appoint a greater number. If the 
legislature therefore would give the Governor in Council, a power to 
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appoint from six to twelve justices of the peace, those justices would (under 
the direction of government) appoint subordinate peace officers, whose 
legal powers are very considerable yet accurately defined; but a 
Superintendent of the police is an officer unknown to our system, borrowed 
from a foreign system, or at least suggesting the idea of a foreign 
constitution, and his powers being dark and undefined, are those which 
our law most abhors. The justices would hold a session every quarter of a 
year; without troubling the members of government, who have other 
avocations; so that in every year there would be six sessions for 
administering criminal justice; but then comes the great question, how 
could the juries be supplied without injury to those who should sit on 
them? Now, without urging that some occasional trouble, and perhaps loss, 
are the fine which Englishmen pay for their freedom; without intimating 
that but a few years ago, an application to parliament was made, among 
other objects for a trial by jury in all cases, even in Calcutta; without 
contending, that if summary convictions be once made palatable, we should 
gradually lose our relish for the admirable mode of trial, on which our 
common liberties at home almost wholly depend; without rambling a 
moment from the point before us, I conceive that three hundred persons, 
qualified to serve on petty juries, would be far more than sufficient to 
divide the trouble with convenience to themselves, and benefit to the 
community. 


[317] On the whole, the annual burthen on each individual, especially 
if a kind of rotation were observed, or even if the chance of a ballot were 
taken, would be too inconsiderable to weigh a feather against the important 
object of supporting so excellent a mode of trial. 


After all, are we sure that the British subjects in Calcutta, would be 
better pleased than myself with any slur upon the constitutional trial by 
jury? and as to the natives, besides the policy of allowing them all the 
beneficial effects of our judicature, (and that a trial by twelve men, instead 
of one, with a power of exceptions is a benefit, must be granted by all), 1 
rather think that the inhabitants of a British town, owing local allegiance, 
are entitled to the local advantage of being tried by a British form. In all 
events, if it be a benefit, they ought not to be deprived of it without some 
greater public good to compensate the private justice, than would result, I 
apprehend, from the power of summary conviction, if it were exercised by 
men, whose monthly gains would depend on the number of complaints 
made, and of fines levied. 
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lam confident therefore, after mature deliberation, that nothing more 
is to be desired than a power in this government, of appointing justices of 
peace by annual commissions ; and these being my sentiments, I rely on 
your friendship, so long and so constantly manifested, that if it should be 
thought proper to mention the concurrence of the judges, you will remember 
that their concurrence was not unanimous. 


I could easily have said all this and more, but I chose this mode 
through delicacy and fear of giving pain. Farewell, and as I esteem you, 
so esteem, dear Sir, 


Your ever affectionate, &c*. 


(Memoirs of the Life, Writings and Correspondence of Sir William Jones, by Lord Teignmouth 
Second edition, London, John Hatchard, 190 Piccadilly, 1806, pp. 315-317). Text. 
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33 Georg ii IMI Cap. LII 


AN ACT FOR CONTINUING IN THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY, FOR 
A FURTHER TERM, THE POSSESSIONS OF THE ‘BRITISH 
TERRITORIES IN INDIA, TOGETHER WITH THEIR EXCLUSIVE 
TRADE, UNDER CERTAIN LIMITATIONS; FOR ESTABLISHING 
FURTHER REGULATIONS FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE SAID. 
TERRITORIES, and the better Administration of Justice within the 
same; for appropriating to certain Uses the Revenues and Profits of 
the said Company; and for making Provision for the good Order and 
Government of the Towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay - (11th 
June 1793). 


[327] CLI. Power given to the Governor-General in Council of 
Fort William, &c. to appoint Justices of the Peace — And whereas the 
Governor-General and the other Members of the Supreme Council of Fort 
William in Bengal and the Chief Justice and other Justices of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Fort William aforesaid, are at present the only Persons 
authorised by Law to act as Justices of the Peace within and throughout 
the Provinces, Districts, and Countries of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa; and 
the Governor or President, and the other Members of the Council of Fort 
Saint George, on the Coast of Coromandel; and the Governor or President, 
and the other Members of the Council of Bombay, are the only Persons 
authorised by Law to act as Justices of the Peace in and for the Presidency 
of Fort Saint George and the Presidency, Island, Town, and Factory of 
Bombay and the Places belonging and subordinate to the said two last- 
mentioned Presidencies, respectively : And whereas, for preserving and 
maintaining the Peace in the said Provinces and Presidencies aforesaid, 
and the Places, subordinate thereto, it is expedient that a further Number 
of Persons should be appointed to act as Justices of the Peace in and for 
the same respectively : Be it therefore further enacted, That it shall and 
may be lawful to and for the Governor-General in Council of Fort William 
From “A Collection of Statutes relating to the East India Company with an Appendix containing 
Acts and parts of Acts, Relating to Shipping, Duties, Regulations for Export and Import, &c. 
&c. which in general do not solely relate to the Fast India Company; together with A Copious 
Index of the whole. For the use of the East India Company”. London : Printed by George Eyre 
and Andrew Strahan : Printers to the King's most Excellent Majesty, 1810, pp. 288-332. 
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in Bengal for the Time being, by Commissions to be from Time to Time 
issued under the Seal of the Supreme Court of Judicature there, in the 
Name of the King's Majesty, his Heirs and Successors, tested in the Name 
of the Chief Justice of the said Court which said Commissions the said 
Supreme Court of Judicature is hereby authorised and required from Time 
to Time, by any Order or Warrant from the said Governor-General in 
Council, to issue accordingly to nominate and appoint such and so many 
of the covenanted Servants of the said Company, or other British 
Inhabitants, as the said Governor-General in Council shall think properly 
qualified, to act as Justices of the Peace within and for the said Provinces 
and Presidencies, and Places thereto subordinate 
kore eevee ype! respectively, and such persons shall, according to the 
Oyer and Terminer Tenor of the respective Commissions wherein they 
unless called upon. Shall be so nominated and appointed, and by Virtue 
thereof, and of this Act, have full Power and Authority 
to act as Justices of the Peace, according to the Tenor of the same 
Commissions, wherein they shall be respectively named in and for the 
Provinces and Presidencies aforesaid, and Places subordinate thereto 
respectively; and the said Supreme Court, upon any Requisition in Writing 
from the said’ Governor-General in Council, shall and may from time to 
time supersede such Commissions, and upon like Requisition issue new 
Commissions for the Purposes aforesaid, unto the same or such other of 
the covenanted Servants of the said Company, or other British Inhabitants, 
as shall from Time to Time be so nominated by the said Governor-General 
in Council in that Behalf, all which Commissions shall be filed of Record 
in the respective Courts of Oyer and Terminer of the Province, Presidency, 
or Place wherin and for which the same shall be issued as aforesaid; 
Provided always, that the Persons who shall be so nominated and appointed 
as aforesaid shall not be capable or holding any Court of Oyer and Terminer 
and Gaol Delivery, nor to sit in any such Court, unless the Justices of the 
said Court shall, on any particular Occasion, call upon them so to do, in 
which Case, and so often as the same shall happen, the Persons so called 
upon shall and may for that Time associate with them, and sit as Justices 
of the said Court of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery by Virtue of 
this Act, and have a deliberative Voice, being first specially authorized for 
that Purpose by Order in Council. 


CLII. No Persons capable of acting as a Justice of the Peace till 
they have taken the requisite Oaths — Provided always, and be it further 
enacted, That no Person to be nominated and appointed in and by any 
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such Commission as aforesaid shall be capable of acting as a Justice of the 
Peace in any of the said Provinces or Presidencies, until he shall have 
taken and sub-[328] scribed in the Court of Oyer and Terminer of the 
Province or Presidency for which he shall be appointed to act as a Justice 
of the Peace, the like Oaths as are appointed to be taken by Justices of the 
Peace in Great Britain, or as nearly to the Tenor thereof as the Case will 
admit, and as shall be approved by the said Court; the Oath of Qualification 
prescribed by an Act of the eighteenth Year of his late Majesty King George 
the Second, intituled, Am Act to amend and render more effectual an Act 
passed in the fifth year of his present Majesty's Reign, entituled, An Act 
for the Qualification of the Justices of the Peace, only and always excepted. 


CLIII. Proceedings of the Justices of the Peace, may be removed 
by Certiorari into the Court of Oyer and Terminer, &c — Provided 
always, and be it further enacted and declared, That all Convictions, 
Judgments, Orders and other Proceedings, which shall be had, made, or 
pronounced by or before any Justice or Justices of the Peace within any of 
the British Settlements or Territories in India, out of the Court of Oyer 
and Terminer within and for the same, shall and may, be removeable, by 
Writ of Certiorari, into the Court of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery 
of and for the same Presidency, at the Instance of any of the Parties thereby 
affected or aggrieved, at any Time within the Space of six Calendar Months 
next after the making or pronouncing thereof respectively; and for that 
Purpose it shall and may be lawful to and for any one or more of the 
Justices of the said Court of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery, and 
such Justice or Justices is and are hereby required, at the Instance of such 
Party or Parties, to grant his Fiat or Warrant to the Keeper of the Rolls of 
the Peace, or other proper officer, to award a Writ of Certiorari under the 
Seal of the Supreme Court of Judicature, when the Matter shall arise in 
Bengal, Bahar, or Orissa, or, if it shall arise in the Presidency of Fort 
Saint George, or in the Presidency of Bombay, or in any ‘Settlement or 
Place subordinate thereto respectively, then under the seal of the Mayors 
Court of the Presidency wherein the Matter shall so arise, or to which the 
Cognizance thereof shall belong, for the Removal and bringing of such 
Conviction, Judgment, Order, or other Proceeding into the said Court of 
Oyer and Terminer and Gaol Delivery; and that the said Court of Oyer and 
Terminer and Gaol Delivery shall have full Power and Authority to hear 
and determine the Matter of such Conviction, Judgement, Order, and other 
Proceeding so removed, and to quash or affirm the same, so that the same 
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be not quashed for want of Form, but on the Merits only, and to pronounce 
Judgment thereon, in the like Manner as the Court of King's Bench at 
Westminster can or may do upon Convictions, Judgments, Orders, or other 
Proceedings had or made by or before any Justices of the Peace, or Court 
of Quarter Sessions in England removed or brought into the said Court of 
King's Bench by Writ of Certiorari. 


CLIV. Before granting Writs of Certiorari, Recognizances to be 
entered into — Provided also, and be it enacted, That before the granting 
of any such Writ the like Recognizances shall be entered into, and the 
Party or Parties applying for such Writ shall be put under the same Terms 
and Conditions, in all Respects, as are by law directed and provided in the 
Cases of Writs of Certiorari awarded or granted for the Removal of any 
Conviction, Judgment, Order, or other Proceeding, had or made by or before 
any Justice or Justices of the Peace in England into the said Court of 
King's Bench, or as by the Usage and Practice of the same Court hath been 
accustomed, 


CLV. Justices of the Peace may sit in the Council of the 
Presidency to hear Appeals — And be it further enacted, That it shall and 
may be lawful for the Governor-General in Council of Fort William, or 
the Governors of Fort Saint George and Bombay, by any Order to be made 
in their Councils respectively, to call any of the Justices of the Peace 
authorized in and by any such Commission or Commissions as aforesaid, 
to sit and associate with the said Governor-General in Council, or Governor 
in Council, for the more speedy hearing and determining of causes 
appealed ; and that the said Justices shall, and they are hereby authorized 
and required, when so called upon, to act as Justices in the Court of Appeals 
accordingly, and to have and use deliberative Voice in all Proceedings 
upon such Appeals. 


CLVI. (Power given by Charter of Justice dated, 26th March, 
1774, to the Supreme Court of Judicature, to extend to the High Seas) 
- Omitted. 


CLVII. (Justices may appoint Coroners) — Omitted. 


CLVIII. Justices may appoint Scavengers for cleansing the Streets 
of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and may order their being watched 
and repaired, and make Assessment for those Purposes, &c —.And 
whereas, by an Act of the first Year of the Reign of his late Majesty King 
George the First, — intituled, An Act for making the Laws for repairing the 
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Highways more effectual (I. Geo. i.c. 52), Provision was made for 
authorizing Justices of the Peace in Cities and Market-Towns, at their 
General or Quarter Sessions, to appoint Scavengers for cleansing and 
repairing the Streets of the same, and to raise Money by Assessments 
upon the Inhabitants for defraying the Expenses thereof; And whereas, by 
an Act passed in the Seventh Year of the Reign of his present Majesty, (7 
Geo. 3. c. 42), to amend and reduce into one Act the Statutes for the 
Amendment and Preservation of the public Highways, it was enacted, That 
the said recited Act of the First Year of King George the First should be 
repealed; And whereas, it is essentially necessary for the Health, as well 
as for the Security, Comfort, and Convenience, of the Inhabitants of the 
Towns and Factories of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, in the East-Indies, 
that the Streets therein should be regularly and effectually cleansed, 
watched, and repaired : Be it therefore enacted, That it shall and may be 
lawful to and for the Justices of the Peace within or for the Presidencies of 
Fort William, Fort Saint George, and Bombay respectively, for the Time 
being, or the Major Part of them, from Time to Time assembled at their 
General or Quarter Sessions, to appoint Scavengers for cleansing the Streets 
of the said Towns or Factories of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 
respectively, and to nominate and appoint such Persons as they shall think 
fit in that Behalf, and also to order the watching and repairing of the Streets 
therein as they respectively [230] shall judge necessary, and for the Purpose 
of defraying the Expenses thereof, from Time to Time, to make an equal 
Assessment or Assessments on the Owners or Occupiers of Houses, 
Buildings, and Grounds, in the said Towns or Factories respectively, 
according to the true and real annual values thereof, so that the Whole of 
such Assessment or Assessments shall not exceed, in any one year, the 
Proportion of one-twentieth Part of the gross annual values thereof 
respectively, unless any higher Rate of Assessment shall, in the Judgment 
of the Governor-General in Council, or Governor in Council, of the said 
respective Presidencies, become essentially necessary for the cleansing, 
watching, or repairing thereof, in which Case the said Governor-General 
in Council, or Governor in Council, shall and may, on any such Urgent 
Occasion, by Order in Council, authorize a further Assessment, not 
exceeding in any one Year the half part of the Amount of the ordinary 
annual Assessment herein-before limited, and that it shall be thereupon 
lawful for the said Justices to make a further Assessment, according to the 
Tenor of such Order, and not otherwise, or in any other Manner; and that 
all and every such Assessment or Assessments shall and may, from Time 
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to Time, be levied and collected by such Person or Persons, and in such 
Manner, as the said Justices, by their Order in Session, shall direct and 
appoint in that Behalf, and the Money thereby raised shall be employed 
and disposed of according to the Orders and Directions of the said Justices 
in Session respectively, for and towards the repairing, watching, and 
cleansing the said Streets, and for no other Purpose; and that the said 
Assessments, being allowed under the Hands and Seals of such and may 
be levied by Warrant under their Hands and Seals or the Hands and Seals 
of any two of Justices, or any two or more of them shall and may be levied 
by warrant under their Hands and Seals of any two of them by Distress 
and Sale of the Goods and Chattels of any Person or Persons not paying 
the same within eight Days after Demand, rendering the Overplus (if any 
be) to the same Person or Persons the necessary Charges of making keeping, 
and selling such Distress or Distresses, being first deducted. 


CLIX. No Spirituous Liquors to be sold in Calcutta, Madras, or 
Bombay, without License — And be it further enacted, That it shall not be 
lawful for any Person or Persons to sell any Arrack or other Spirituous 
Liquors within the Towns or Factories of Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay 
respectively, without a License for that Purpose, under the Hands and Seals 
of two or more of the Justices of the Peace having Jurisdiction; and that 
the Powers and Authorities vested, by any Laws or Statutes now in force 
in that Part of Great-Britain, called England, in any Justices of the Peace 

for restraining the inordinate Sale of Spirituous Liquors, 
srikake facie ina shall extend to and put in Force against all unlicensed 
be prescribed Traders in Spirits or Spirituous Liquors, within the said 
Towns and Factories respectively, by the Justices 
having Jurisdiction therein ; and that if any Question shall arise touching 
or concerning the true Limits and Extent of the said Towns and Factories, 
or any of them, the same shall be enquired into by the Governor-General 
in Council at Fort William, in Respect to the Limits and Extent of Calcutta, 
and by the Governor in Council of Fort Saint George, in Respect to the 
Limits and Extent of Madras and the Governor in Council at Bombay in 
Respect of the Town of Bombay; and that such Limits of the said Towns 
and Factories respectively, shall be held, deemed, and taken in Law as the 
true Limits of the same; any Custom or Usage to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 
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COMMISSION OF THE PEACE 


George the Third by the Grace-of God of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, King Defender of the Faith and so forth, to our 
Trusty and well beloved (Here follow the names contained in the warrant 
of the Governor General in Council) respectively Covenanted Servants of 
the United Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies, 
or British Inhabitants of the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, or of 
the Provinces, Districts, and Countries of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, or of 
the places subordinate to the said Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, 
Greeting :- 


Whereas in and by an Act of Parliament made and passed in our 
Parliament at a Session thereof holden at Westminster in the Thirty-third 
year of our Reign, entitled "An Act for continuing in the East India 
Company for a further Term the possession of the British Territories in 
India, together with their exclusive Trade, under certain limitations, for 
establishing further Regulations, for the Government of the said Territories 
and the better Administration of Justice within the same, for appropriating 
to certain uses the Revenues and Profits of the said Company, and for 
making Provision for the good Order and Government of the Town of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay”, After reciting that the Governor General 
and the other Members of the Supreme Council of Fort William in Bengal 
and the Chief Justice and other Justices of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
at Fort William aforesaid, were at the time of passing the said Act the only 
persons authorized by Law to act as Justices of the Peace within and 
throughout the Provinces, Districts and Countries of Bengal, Bahar and 
Orissa, and the Governor or President and the other Members of the Council 
of Fort Saint George on the Coast of Coromandel, and the Governor or 
President and the other Members of the Council of Bombay, were the only 
persons authorized by Law to act as Justices of the Peace in and for the 
Presidency of Fort Saint George, and the Presidency, Island, Town and 
Factory of Bombay, and the places belonging and subordinate to the said 
two last mentioned Presidencies respectively, and that for preserving and 
maintaining the Peace in the said Provinces and Persidencies aforesaid, 
and the places subordinate thereto, it was expedient that a further number 
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of persons should be appointed to act as Justices of the Peace in and for 
the same respectively ; It was and is amongst other things enacted that it 
shall and may be lawful to and for the Governor General in Council of 
Fort William in Bengal for the time being, by Commission to be from time 
to time issued under the Seal of our Supreme Court of Judicature there, in 
the name of Us, our Heirs and Successors, tested in the name of the Chief 
Justice of our said Court (which said Commission our said Supreme Court 
of Judicature is by the said Act authorized and required from time to time 
by any Order or Warrant from the said Governor General in Council to 
issue accordingly,) to nominate and appoint such and so many of the 
Covenanted Servants of the said Company, and other British Inhabitants 
as the said Governor General in Council shall think properly qualified to 
act as Justices of the Peace within and for the said Provinces, Districts, 
and Countries of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, and within and for the said 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, and places thereto subordinate, and 
that such persons shall according to the Tenor of the respective 
Commissions, wherein they shall be so nominated and appointed, and by 
Virtue thereof and of the said Act have full Power and Authority to act as 
Justices of the Peace according to the Tenor of the same Commission 
wherein they shall be respectively named in and for the Province of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orissa aforesaid, and within and for the Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal aforesaid, and places subordinate thereto— And Whereas 
our Trusty and well-beloved Francis, Earl of Moira, Governor-General 
now being, did by virtue of and in pursuance of the said Act of Parliament 
duly make in Council his certain Order or Warrant, bearing date the twelfth 
day of February in the year of our Lord one Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Seventeen, and to our Chief Justice and other our Justices of the said 
Supreme Court, directed for issuing a Commission of the Peace, nominating 
and appointing you to act as Justices of the Peace within and for the said 
Provinces, Districts, and Countries of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa, and within 
and for the said Presidency of Fort William in Bengal and places therto 
subordinate, according to all the Powers and Provisions of the said Act, 
and the true meaning and construction thereof - Now know ye that we 
have accordingly assigned you jointly and severally, and every one of you 
our Justices to keep our Peace within and for the said Provinces, Districts 
and Countries of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa, and within and for the said 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal, and places thereto subordinate, or 
any or either of them, and to keep and cause to be kept all ordinance and 
statues made for the good of our Peace and for the Conservation of the 
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same, and for the quiet Rule and Government of our Subjects and People 
in all and every the Articles thereof, within the said Provinces, Districts 
and Countries of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa, and within and for the said 
Presidency of Fort William in Bengal and places thereto subordinate, as 
well as within liberties as without, according to the Force, Form and Effect 
of the same, and to chastise and punish all persons offending against the 
form of these Ordinances and Statutes, or any or either of them within the 
said Provinces, Districts and Countries of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa, and 
within and for the said Presidency of Fort William in Bengal and places 
thereto subordinate, or any of them, as according to the form of those 
Ordinances and Statutes, or any of them shall be fit to be done, and to 
cause to come before you or any of you all those Persons who shall threaten 
any of our People touching their Bodies or Persons, or the burning or 
firing their Houses, to find sufficient Security for the Peace for their good 
Behaviour towards Us and our People, and if they shall refuse to find such 
Security then to cause them to be kept safe in some of the Prisons of the 
said Provinces, Districts or Countries of Bengal, Bahar and Orissa, or of 
the said Presidency of Fort William in Bengal or places thereto subordinate, 
until they shall find such Security, and further to do and cause to be done 
all other Acts to the office of Justice of the Peace appertaining, which 
under and by virtue of the said Statute, or by virtue of any other Law or 
Statute now in force, may lawfully be done by any Justice or Justices of 
the Peace within the said Provinces, Districts and Countries of Bengal, 
Bahar and Orissa, the said Presidency of Fort William in Bengal and places 
thereto subordinate, and therefore We command you diligently to apply 
yourselves to the keeping of our Peace, Ordinances and Statutes and all 
and singular other the Premises, and to perform and fulfil the same in 
form aforesaid, doing therein that which to Justice appertaineth, according 
to our Laws and Statutes, saving to Us the things to Us in respect thereof. 
belonging. Witness Sir Edward Hyde East, Knight Chief Justice of our 
said Court, the Thirteenth day of February in the year of our Lord One 
Thousand Eight Hundred and Seventeen, and in the Fifty-Seventh Year of 
our Reign. 
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Act No. IV of 1835 Passed by the Right Honorable the Governor 
General in Council on the 13th March 1835 


Be it-enacted that from the 14th day of March 1835, all powers 
whatever in Criminal Cases which by virtue of any law now in force, may 
be exercised by two Justices of the Peace for the Town of Calcutta, shall 
be exercised by one such Justice. 


Act No. 1 of 1837, Passed by the Right Honorable the Governor 
General of India in Council on the 6th February 1837. 


It is hereby enacted, that from the Ist day of March next, it shall be 
lawful for any one Justice of the Peace for the Town of Calcutta, to issue 
a Warrant of Distress for the recovery of Arrears of Assessment accruing 
under the Act of Parliament 33 George III. Cap. 52, and every such Warrant 
shall have the same force as if it were under the hands and seals of two 
such Justices. 
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Act No. XXXII of 1838. Passed by the Hon'ble the President of 
the Council of India in Council, on the 10th December, 1838. 


I. It is hereby enacted and declared, that all powers whatever in 
Criminal Cases, which by virtue of any law now in force may be exercised 
by two Justices of the Peace within and for the Provinces, Districts, and 
Countries of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and within and for the Presidency 
of Fort William in Bengal, and places thereto subordinate, may be exercised 
by one such Justice. 


Il. And it is hereby enacted, that it shall be lawful for any one such 
Justice to issue a Warrant of Distress for the recovery of arrears of 
Assessment accruing under the Act of Parliament 33 George III. Cap. 52, 
and every such Warrant shall have the same force as if it were under the 
hands and seals of two such Justices. 


Ill. And it is hereby enacted and declared, that all such powers 
heretofore exercised, and Warrants issued by one such Justice of the Peace, 
shall be deemed legal and valid as if the same had been exercised or issued 
by two such Justices. 


Act No. II. of 1839 Passed by the Hon'ble the President of the 
Council of India in Council, on the 4th February, 1839. 


Section IV. And it is hereby declared and enacted, that in this Act and 
in all Acts heretofore passed by the Governor-General of India in Council, 
the terms “fines” shall extend to all "Penalties" and "forfeitures" and the 
term "Magistrate" shall extend to all "Joint Magistrates", "Persons lawfully 
exercising the powers of a Magistrate" and "Justices of the Peace". 
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Act No. XVI. of 1841 Passed by the Right Hon'ble the Governor 
General of India in Council, on the 30th of August, 1841. 


An Act concerning the taking of Oaths of Qualification by Justices of 
the Peace. 


I. Whereas inconvenience has arisen in consequence of pursuing the 
course heretofore deemed necessary for taking of Oaths by Justices of the 
Peace, in order that they may be duly qualified to act under the Commissions 
of the Peace ; — It is hereby enacted, that all persons who are or shall be 
nominated and appointed in any Commission of the Peace, shall be capable 
of acting as Justices of the Peace in every respect, according to the tenor 
of such Commission, upon taking and subscribing in any Civil or Criminal 
Court of Justice within the Places in and for which any such Commission 
shall have issued before the Officer presiding in such Court, whether such 
Officer be a Justice of the Peace or not, the Oaths appointed to be taken by 
Justices of the Peace; and the subscription of such persons to the said 
Oaths shall be deposited and kept with the Records of the Courts of Justice 
in which the said Oaths shall have been administered. 


II. And it is hereby enacted, that every Justice of the Peace who betore 
the passing of this Act, shall have had administered to him the Oath of 
qualification by any other Justice of the Peace, shall be deemed to have 
been duly qualified to act as a Justice of the Peace from the time of taking 
such Oath, and shall continue so qualified notwithstanding such Oath may 
not have been taken in a Court of Justice as required by any previous Law, 
or by this Act. 
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Act No. XXIII. of 1840 Passed by the Right Hon'ble the Governor- 
General of India in Council, on the 30th November, 1840. 


An Act for executing within the local limits of the jurisdiction of 
Her Majesty's Courts Legal Process issued by authorities in the 
Mofussil. 


I. Whereas great incovenience has been experienced, in 
consequence of the difficulty of procuring the attendance as witnesses 
before the Mofussil Authorities of persons resident within the local limits 
of Her Majesty's Supreme Courts, and, in consequence of Justice being 
often frustrated by reason of persons and property within such limits being 
exempted from process issued by such Authorities, which has also 
occasioned inconvenience to the inhabitants within such limits, in suits in 
the Mofussil Courts to which they are parties ;— 


It is hereby enacted, that any Writ, Warrant or other Process issued by 
any Court, Judge, or Magistrate in the territories beyond the local limits of 
the Supreme Courts of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay respectively, may 
be executed within those limits in manner following — A copy of such 
Writ, Warrant, or other Process authenticated as such by the attestation of 
the Court, Judge, or Magistrate signing or issuing the same, accompanied 
by a certified translation in the English language, shall be presented to any 
Judge of Her Majesty's Courts, who may thereupon, under his hand and 
signature, indorse and direct the same to be executed within the local limits 
of any of Her Majesty's Courts by the Sheriff, or by any Justice of the 
Peace according to the nature of such Writ, Warrant or other Process. 


Il. And it is hereby provided, that upon the delivery of every such 
Writ, Warrant or Process so indorsed as aforesaid to any such Sheriff as 
aforesaid, every such Sheriff shall make a memorandum of the date of 
such delivery and shall execute such Writ, Warrant or Process in like manner 
as if the same had originally issued from any of Her Majesty's Courts and 
had been delivered at the date as appearing by the memorandum; and such 
Sheriff shall make no distinction as to priority or otherwise between the 
execution of any Writ, Warrant or other Process originally issued from 
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any of Her Majesty's Courts, and the execution of any Writ, Warrant or 
other Process, under this Act. But every Writ, Warrant and other Process 
whether original, or indorsed as aforesaid shall, amongst each other, be 
subject to the same rules touching the mode and order of execution as are 
now established in respect of Writs, Warrants, and other Process originally 
issued from Her Majesty's Courts of Justice. 


Ill. And it is hereby enacted, that every such Sheriff shall be liable to 
be proceeded against in Her Majesty's Courts of Justice for all matters 
touching the execution of any Writ, Warrant or other Porcess executed 
under this Act, in like manner as if the same had originally issued from 
any of Her Majesty's Courts of Justice. And all persons and property seized 
or detained under any Writ, Warrant or Process executed by virtue of this 
Act shall be dealt with in like manner as if such persons or property had 
been siezed or detained under the like Writ, Warrant or other Process issued 
from any of Her Majesty's Courts of Justice. 


IV. And it ishereby enacted, that all persons disobeying or obstructing 
the execution of any Writ, Warrant or other Process indorsed under this 
Act, shall be punishable in Her Majesty's Courts of Justice, in like manner 
as if the same had issued from such Courts; Provided always that, in the 
case of Process for the attendance of witnesses, Her Majesty's Courts shall 
be governed by the like rules touching expenses and other matters as are 
established in regard to Subpoenas issued from such Courts. 


V. And it is hereby enacted, in the case of persons seized or detained 
by virtue of any Writ, Warrant or other Process executed under the authority 
of this Act by any Justice of the Peace or by any Sheriff, it shall be the 
duty of every such Sheriff or Justice of the Peace if so required by the 
indorsement of the Judge, to deliver the party in custody to such authority 
or persons as shall be particularly specified in such indorsement, and who 
shall have been charged with the execution of the Writ, Warrant or other 
Process by the authority originally issuing the same, and for that purpose 
to cause the party in custody to be conveyed to any place within the 
Company's territories beyond the local limits of the jurisdiction of Her 
Majesty's Courts. 


VI. And it is hereby provided, that in the case of any Writ, Warrant 
or other Process required to be indorsed under the authority of this Act, it 
shall be lawful for the Judge who shall be required to indorse the same, to 
remit the same for amendment to the authority issuing the same if the 
same shall appear to be defective in any matter of form. 
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VII. And it is hereby provided, that in the case of any Writ, Warrant 
or other Process required to be indorsed under the authority of this Act, 
for the seizure or detention of any person, it shall be lawful for the Judge 
who shall be required to indorse the same to direct by indorsement that 
bail (the amount and number of sureties to be specified in such indorsement) 
may be taken ; and for this purpose to call for such documents and to make 
such enquiry as he shall think proper. 


VIII. And whereas it is expedient, that offenders sentenced by the 
Mofussil authorities to imprisonment with or without hard labour, should 
be subjected to the most improved rules of prison-discipline which cannot, 
in all cases, be conveniently done except in the prisons locally situate 
within the jurisdiction of Her Majesty's Supreme Courts, it is hereby 
enacted, that all Civil and Criminal Gaols and Houses of Correction within 
the jurisdiction of any of Her Majesty's Supreme Courts, shall, according 
to the nature of the case, be liable to be used by the Sheriff for the purposes 
of this Act, and the parties imprisoned therein under the authority of this 
Act shall be liable to the prison-discipline thereof, and all sentences of 
imprisonment passed by any Judge, Court or Magistrate in the territories 
of the East India Company beyond the local limits of Her Majesty's Supreme 
Courts, may be executed in whole or in part within any of the Gaols or 
Houses of Correction aforesaid, provided that a copy of the Warrant of 
Commitment or other Process authorizing the imprisonment be so indorsed 
as aforesaid, and such indorsement contain the necessary directions.(End). 
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Act No. VII. of 1835. Passed by the Hon'ble the Governor General 
of India in Council on the 8th June 1835. 


Be it enacted, that it shall be competent to the Governors of the 
Presidencies of Fort William in Bengal and of Agra respectively, by an 
order under the signature of the Secretary to Government in the Judicial 
Department, to transfer any part, or the whole of the Duties connected 
with Criminal Justice, from any Commissioner of Circuit to any Sessions 
Judge, and to define the powers, which shall be exercised by each 
respectively.(End). 
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A. D. 1806. Regulation VII 


A Regulation for re-establishing a Court of Civil Judicature in the 
Vicinity of Calcutta, and for defining its Jurisdiction : Passed by the Governor- 
General in Council, on the 26th April, 1806. 


I. With a view of improving the police in the town and suburbs of 
Calcutta, it was expedient, in the year 1800, to constitute the Justices of 
the Peace for the town of Calcutta, magistrates of the twenty-four 
Pergunnahs, and parts of the adjacent districts situated within the distance 
of about twenty miles from the town of Calcutta, with the general powers 
vested in the magistrates of the zillahs and cities by Regulation IX. 1793, 
and by the other Regulations in force respecting the administration of 
criminal justice and police. The jurisdiction of the Court of Circuit for the 
division of Calcutta was at the same time reserved, as before, for the trial 
of all persons committed or held to bail by the magistrates of the twenty- 
four pergunnahs, for offences not cognizable by the Supreme Court of 
Judicature. And the Dewanny Adawlut or Civil Court of the twenty-four 
pergunnahs being discontinued, these pergunnahs were annexed to the 
civil jurisdiction of Zillah Hooghly; excepting such mehals as were more 
contiguous to the station of the Dewanny Adawlut of zillah Nuddea, which 
were consequently annexed to the civil jurisdiction of that zillah. This 
arrangement has produced the full benefit expected from it, in improving 
the police of the town of Calcutta and its environs. But the addition of 
business to the Civil Court of zillah Hooghly, from the annexation of the 
greater part of the twenty-four pergunnahs to its jurisdiction, has been 
found more than a single judge can perform with the requisite despatch, in 
consequence of which it has been necessary, as a temporary expedient, to 
appoint an assistant Judge in that zillah, under the provisions of Section 
IL. Regulation XLIX. 1803; and the increasing population of the suburbs 
of Calcutta renders it an object of importance and public convenience, 
that a Court of Civil Jurisdiction should be permanently established in the 
immediate vicinity of that city. The following provisions are accordingly 
enacted bythe Governor-General in Council for this purpose. 
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Il. A Court of Civil Judicature shall be established in the vicinity of 
Calcutta, to be denominated, as heretofore, the Dewanny Adawlut of the 
twenty-four pergunnahs. 

III. The civil jurisdiction of the court established under the preceding 
section shall extend to the whole of the pergunnahs and mehals which are 
now, or may be hereafter, placed under the criminal and police jurisdiction 
of the magistrates of the twenty-four pergunnahs, and which are not situated 
within the limits of the town of Calcutta. 


(Sections IV, V, VI, VII, VIII omitted). 
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WARREN HASTINGS’ PLAN FOR THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE, 1772 


A PLAN FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


Ist That in each District shall be established two Courts of Judicature ; 
one by the Name of Mofussul Dewannee Audawlet, or provincial Court of 
Dewannee, for the Cogniz (.......... )! of Civil Causes ; the other by the 
Name Phoujdarree Audawlet, or Court of Phoujdarree, for the Trial of all 
Crimes and Misdemeanors. 


2nd That for the better ascertaining the Jurisdiction of each Court, 
and to prevent Confusion and a Perversion of Justice, the Matters 
cognizable by each respectively are declared to be as follows :— 


All disputes concerning Property whether real or personal, all causes 
of Inheritance, Marriage and Cast (sic) all claims of debt, disputed 
Accounts, Contracts, Partnerships & demands of Rent, Shall be judged by 
the Dewannee Audawlet. 


But from this distribution is excepted the Right of Succession to 
Zemindarrees & Talookdarrees, which shall be left to the decision of the 
President and Council. 


All Trials of Murder, Robbery, and Theft, and all other Felonies, 
Forgery, Perjury and all sorts of Frauds and Misdemeanors, Assaults, Frays, 
Quarrels, Adultery, and every other Breach of the Peace or Violent Invasion 
of property, shall be submitted to the Phoujdarree Audawlet.’ 


3rd That in the Provincial Court of Dewannee the Collector of each 
district shall (.......... } side on the part of the Company in their Quality of 
Kings Dewan attended by the provincial Dewan appointed by the President 
and Council, and the other Officers of the Cutcherry ; that the Court shall 
be regularly held on every Monday and Thursday, and oftner if Necessity 
require, and that no Causes shall be heard or determined but in the Open 
Court regularly Assembled.— F 


‘obviously’, ‘cognizance’. ?'pre', 
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4th That in the Phoujdarree Audawlet the Cauzee and Muftee of the 
district, and two Moulavies shall sit to expound the Law, & determine 
how far the delinquents shall be guilty of a Breach thereof, but that the 
Collector shall also make it his Business to attend to the proceedings of 
his Court so far as to see that all necessary Evidences are summon'd and 
examined, that due Weight is allowed to their Testimony, and that the 
decission (sic) passed is fair and impartial according to the proofs exhibited 
in the Course of the Trial, and that no Causes shall be heard or determined 
but in the Open Court regularly Assembled.— . 


Sth That in like Manner two Superior Courts of Justice shall be 
established at the Chief Seat of Government the one under the 
Denomination of the Dewannee Sudder Audawlut and the other the 
Nizamut Sudder Audawlut. 


6th That the Dewannee Sudder Audawlut (.......... !) determine Appeals 
from the provinicial Dewannee Audawlu (t;) that the President with two 
Members of the Council shall preside therein, attended by the Dewan of 
the Khalsa, the head Canongoe and other Officers of the Cutcherry; in 
case of the Absence of the President a Third Member of the Council to Sit, 
that is to say no less than three Members to decide on an Appeal ; but the 
whole Council May sit if they choose it. 


7th That a Chief Officer of Justice appointed on the part of the Nazim, 
shall preside in the Nizamut Audawlut, by the Title of Doroga Audawlut, 
assisted by the Chief Cauzee, the Chief Muftee & three Capable Mowlavies; 
that their duty shall be to revise all the proceedings of the Phou (. tay 
darry Adawlut, and in Capital Cases by Signifying the ( 2) 
Approbation or disapprobation thereof with their Reasons at large, to 
prepare the Sentence for the Warrant of the Nazim, which shall be returned 
into the Moffussil & then carried into execution : that with Respect to the 
proceedings in this Court a similar Controul shall be lodged with 


the Company's Administration in Ch (.......... 
Satisfied, that the Decrees of Justice on which both the Welfare and Safety 
of the Country so materially depend, are not injured or perverted by the 
Effects of partiality or Corruption.— 


8th That in order to preserve the Dignity and Importance of the Two 
superior Courts, there shall be Two Courts of adawlet established at the 


"shall receive and’, 1g, ir, Sthe', “stricts’, “aracter, 
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Seat of the Government, exactly on the Same plan as those of the Districts. 
In that of the Dewannee a Member of the Council shall preside, & in that 
of the Fowjdarree another Member of the Council shall exercise the 
Controul specified in the 4th Regulation. These duties (.......... $) performed 
by the Members in Rotation. 


- 9th That as nothing is more conducive to the prosperity of any Country 
than a free and easy Access to Justice and Redress, the Collectors shall at 
all Times be ready to receive the Petitions of the Injured, and further to 
prevent their being debarr'd this Access from Motives of Interest partially 
or Resentment in the Officers or Servants of the Cutcherry, that a Box 
shall be placed at the door of the Cutcherry in which the Complainants 
may lodge their Petitions at any Time or Hour they please : That the 
Collector shall himself keep the Key of this Box, and each Court day have 
such Arzies as he may find in it, read immediately in his Presence by the 
Arizbeggy of the Cutcherry. 


10th That in Summoning from the Farmed Lands persons complained 
against, or Evidences called on by the parties the Rule laid down in the 9th 
Article of the public Regulations is to be strictly adhered to. The Collector 
ought further to avoid as studiously as possible summoning any Persons 
from the Moffussil who are any way connected with the Revenue during 
the Months of Bhadoon and Assin, and Aughun and Poos, unless in Cases 
which call for immediate enquiry and Example. 


11th That in Order to facilitate the Course of Justice in trivial Causes, 
and relieve the Ryot from the Heavy Grievance of travelling to a great 
distance to seek for Redress All disputes of property not exceeding 10. 
Rupees shall be decided by the head Farmer of the Purgunnah to which 
the Parties belong, and his Decree shall be final.- 

12th That the process observed for trying Causes in the provincial 
Dewannee Adawlet shall be as follows 

First to file and read the Petition of the Complainant, Secondly to 
allot a limited Time for the defendant to give Answer which when received 
shall also be filed and read. Thirdly to hear the Parties Viva Voce, and if 
necessary examine Evidences, and lastly to pass Decree. That if in adhering 
to this order of Process the defendant shall evade or delay giving Answer 
within the limited Time, Judgement shall pass against him.— 

13th That complete Records shall be kept in the Moffussil Dewannee 
Audawlut in which shall be inserted the Petition of the Complainant the 
6'to be’. 
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Answer of the defendant the subsequent process and examination of 
Evidence, and finally the D (. 1) that upon Decree being passed both 
parties shall be (..........2) a Copy thereof free of Expence, and that each 
3) Authenticated under the Publick Seal and the signing of the 
Collector. That a Copy of the Records entire shall also be transmitted 
twice a Month to the Sudder dewannee Adawlut thro’ the Channel of the 
President and Council.— 


14th That each Collector shall also keep an Abstract register of his 
Audawlut in English containing the Names of the Plaintiff and defendant, 
the Substance of the Suit, the Substance of the Decree, the date of the 
Cause being filed and the date of the Decree being passed; and this Abstract 
also shall be transmitted twice a Month to the Sudder Dewannee Adawlut. 


15th That as the Litigiousness and perseverance of the Natives of 
this Country in their Suits and Complaints is often productive not only of 
Inconvenience and Vexation to their adversaries, but also of endless 
Expence and Actual Oppression, (.......... 4) to be observed as a standing 
Rule that Complaints of so old a Date as 12 Years shall not be Actionable. 
And further should, they be found guilty as is often the case, from the 
Principles Abovementioned, of flying from the One Court to the other, in 
order to pervert and protract the Course of justice, the Party so 
Transgressing shall be considered as nonsuited, and shall according to his 
Degree in Life and the Notoriety of the Offence be liable to Fine or 
Punishment.— 


By the Mahometan Law all Claims which have lain dormant for 12. 
Years, whether for Land or money, are invalid. — This also is the Law of 
the Hindoos, and the legal practice of the Country.- 


16th That the Custom of levying Ghowt, Dussuttra, Puchuttra, or 
any other Fee or Commission on the Amount of Money recovered, or 
Etlak on the decision of Causes as well as all heavy Arbitrary Fines is 
absolutely and for ever Abolished. 


17th That as however Cases may Occur in which it will be highly 
Necessary for the Welfare of the Community to curb and restrain trivial 
and groundless Complaints and to deter Chicane and Intrigue, which 
passions Amongst these People often work to the undoing of their 
Neighbours a Discretion shall in such Cases be left to the Court either to 
impose a Fine not exceeding 5 Rupees or inflict Corporal Punishment not 


‘ecree’, 2'furnished with’, 3'y shall be’, 4’it is’. 
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exceeding 20 Lashes with a Rattan According to the degree of the Offence 
and Person's Station in Life.— 


18th That in adjusting the Claims of old Debts it shall be observed as 
a Rule that they bear no further Interest after such Adjustment, but that the 
Amount shall be payable by Kistbundee According to the Circumstances 
of the Party and as the Rates of Interest hitherto Authorized by Custom 
have Ammounted to the most exorbitant Usury. The following Rates are 
now established to be received and pa (..........!) as well for past debts as 
on future Loans of Money; Viz' On Sums not exceeding 100 Rupees 
Principal an Interest of rs3. a82. P cent P Mensem, or 1/2 an Anna in the 
Rupee On sums above 100 rupees Principal an Interest of 2 RS P Cent Pr 
Mensem, The Principal and Interest to be discharged According to the 
Condition of the Bond and all Compound Interest Arising from an interin 
(....+++.) adjustment of Accounts to be deemed unlawfull and prohibited : 
when a debt is sued for upon a Bond which shall be formed to Specify a 
higher Interest than the established Rates, the Interest shall be wholly 
forfeited to the debtor, and the Principal only recoverable ; and that all 
attempts to elude this Law by deductions from the Original Loan under 
whatever denomination shall be Punished by a Forteiture of one Moiety 
of the Amount of the Bond to the Government and the other Half to the 
debtor. 


19th That all Bonds shall be executed in the presence of two 
Witnesses. — 


20th That whereas it has been too Much the practice in this Country 
for Individuals to exercise a Judicial Authority over ther (sic) debtors, a 
Practice which is not only in itself unlawfull and oppressive seeing a Man 
thereby becomes the Judge in his Own Cause, but which is also a direct 
Infringement of the prerogative & Powers of the regular Government, that 
Publication shall therefore be made forbiding the exercise of all such 
Authority, and directing all Persons to prefer their Suits to the established 
Court of Audawlut. And that the Collector shall particularly attend to this 
Regulation which it is Apprehended will prove a great Means of Relief to 
the helpless Ryot from his Mercyless Creditor the Money Lender.— 


21st That in all Cases of disputed property regarding Lands, Houses, 
Landmarks &c® where a local Investigation is required, an Aumin shall 
be chosen with the Mutual consent of the Parties, or if they cannot Agree 


Vid’, 2Intermediate’,? 
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in the Choice of One Person, each shall have the priveledge of nominating 
his own, and the Collector shall decide upon their joint report of 
Circumstances. The Collector is also is attend that the Aumins do not 
Accumulate Expences by unnecessary delays, but that their Scrutiny and 
their Wages be limited to the Time he judges Sufficient for performing the 
Service in Question. The Expence of the Enquiry to be defrayed by the 
Person who is Cast. — 


22nd That in all Cases of disputed Accounts Partnership, Debts, 
doubtfull or contested Bargains, nonperformance of Contracts and so forth, 
it shall be recommended to the Parties to Submit the decision of their 
Cause to Arbitration, the Award of which shall become a Decree of the 
Dewannee Adawlut — The Choice of the Arbitrators is to rest with the 
Parties, but they are to decide the Cause without Fee or Reward — The 
Collector on the part of Government is to afford every encouragement in 
his Power to Inhabitants of Character and Credit to become Arbitrators 
but is not to employ any Coercive Means for that Purpose.— 


23rd That in all Suits regarding Inheritance, Marriage, Caste, and 
other religious Usages as Institutions, the Laws of the Koran with respect 
to Mahometans and those of the Shaster with Respect to Jentoos, shall be 
invariably adhered to ; On all such Occassions the Mowlavies or Bramins 
shall respectively attend to expound the Law, and they shall sign the Report 
and assist in Passing the Decree.— 


24th That the Decree of the provincial Dewannee Adawlut on all 
Causes for Sums not exceeding 500 Rupees shall be final, but that for all 
above that Amount an Appeal shall lie to the Sudder. 


25th That the Court shall have a Right of decreeing to the Party in 
whose Favor Judgement is given any Specific Sum for Costs within the 
real Amount, or in general to decree with Costs, The Bill in Both Cases to 
be Taxed by the Court.— 


26th That Persons found guilty of Preferring groundless, litigious or 
Vexatious Appeals shall be punished at the discretiaon of the Sudder 
Dewannee Adawlet by an Enhancement of the Costs which shall be given 
to the Respondent as a Compensation for the Trouble and Expence which 
he shall have Sustained.— 


27th That Complete Records shall be kept and Transmitted from the 
Provincial Phoujedarree Adawlut to the Nezamut Sudder Adawlut twice 
every Month thro' the Channel of the President and Council.— This 
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exclusive of the proceedings in Trials for capital Crimes, which are to be 
transmitted as soon as closed : 


28th That the Collector shall also keep an Abstract Register in English 
of the Proceedings of this Court, in which shall be inserted only the Names 
of the Prisoners, the Crimes or Offences of which they stand charged, and 
the Sentence or Acquittal which shall be transmitted in like Manner twice 
every Month to the Sudder Adawlut. 


29th That the Authority of this Court shall extend to Corporal 
Punishment Imprisonment Sentencing to the Roads and Fines, but not to 
the Life of the Criminal. In Capital Cases the Opinion of the Court with 
the Evidences and defence of the Prisoner shall be transmitted to the 
Nizamut Adawlut, and having obtained their Confirmation, it shall be 
ultimately refered to the Nazim for his Sentence, which shall be carried 
into immediate Execution, as directed in the 7th Article — 


30th That Persons Guilty of petty Misdemeanours whose rank, Cast 
or Station in Life shall be thought to exempt them from Corporal 
punishment, may be made liable to Fine, but should such fines be laid for 
a larger Sum than 100. Rupees they are not to be inforced or levied without 
the Confirmation of the Nizamut Audawlut; for which purpose they are to 
be immediately reported with a State of the Case and the Cause of their 
being imposed. 

31st That as the Forfeiture and Confiscation of the Property and 
Effects of delinquents Sentenced to the Loss of Life may & will often 
Occur, it is to be Observed, that such Forfeiture and Confiscation is not to 
depend upon the provincial Phouzdarree but upon the Nizamut Adawlut. 
It is to be a Standing Rule therefore to transmit with the proceedings of 
the Trial an Account of the Property and Effects of the delinquent and 
wait the Orders of the Sudder whether they are to be surren (. ') to 
the Heirs or confiscated to the State. In the latter Case a Sale is to be made 
and the Amount brought to Publick Account.— 


32nd That Whereas the Honble Company from Motives of Tenderness 
and Solicitude for the Peace & Happiness of the Ryots hath determined to 
Abolish the Revenue which has hitherto arisen from the Collections of the 
Phougedarree Bazee Jumma ; the same is accordingly to the made Public ; 
the Court is still to take Cognizance of all such Offences but shall inflict 
no other punishment for them than Stripes, or Imprisonment or Damages 
to (sic) to the party injured.— 
Taerea’ 
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33rd That the same Motives of regard for the Tranquility and 
Happiness of the Ryots having induced the Government to Relinquish the 
Revenue Arising from the Rassooms or Fees of the Cazzee and his inferior 
Officers of which the Inhabitants have long complained as a severe 
Grievance ; The Cauzee and Muftee are therefore introduced in the List of 
Audawlut Officers at a Monthly Salary, In this Capacity they are to continue 
to Attest all Writings to perform all Ceremonies of Marriages, Births and 
Funerals, & to discharge all their other Functions as was customary 
heretofore. And as they are thus to be supported at the Expence of 
Government, they are to exact no Fees, Dues or Taxes whatsoever. Any 
Present or Gratification made with the entire free Will of the Party on the 
Occcasion of a Marriage or of a Funeral, is not prohibited by this 
Regulation. But if upon Complaint it shall Appear that Force or any undue 
Influence has been Used to extort such Gratifications, the Cazee or Muftee 
so convicted shall be ipso Facto dismissed from his Office with Marks of 
Public Disgrace. 


34th That the Office of Yetasaub having become Obsolete is now 
totally abolished, but that the Cauzee and Muftee shall be allowed each 
two Deputies for performing the duties of their Office in the Purgunnahs, 
these to be stationed by the Collector at such convenient distances as that 
the Ryots may not have above One day's Journey to perform for calling in 
their Assistance. 


35th That whereas the peace of this Country hath for some Years 
past been greatly disturbed by bands of Decoits, who not only infest the 
high Roads, but often plunder whole Villages, burning the Houses and 
Murdering the Inhabitants : And Whereas these abandoned Outlaws have 
hitherto found means to elude every Attempt which the Vigilance of 
Government hath put in force for detecting and bringing such atrocious 
Criminals to Justice by the Secrecy of their Haunts, and the wild State of 
the districts which are most Subject to their Incursions; It becomes the 
indispensable duty of Government to try the most rigorous Means, Since 
Experience has proved every lenient and ordinary Remedy to be ineffectual 
: that it be therefore resolved that every such Criminal on Conviction shall 
be carried to the Village to which he belongs and be there executed for a 
Terror and Example to others, and for the further prevention of such 
abominable Practices, that the Villages of which he is an Inhabitantshall 
be fined according to the Enormity of the Crime & each Inhabitant 
according to his Substance, and that the Family of the Criminal shall 
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become the Slaves of the State, and be disposed of for the General Benefit 
and Convenience of the People according to the Discretion of the 
Government.— 


36th That the Tannadars and Pikes of the Districts shall be punished 
by dismission, or Fines if they Neglect the Duties of their Charge, and as 
an encouragement to them to exert themselves in the Protection of the 
Villages committed to their Care, and in detecting, Opposing and bringing 
to Justice all decoits and other Offenders against the Public Peace, 
pecuniary Rewards, Grants of Lands, or particular priviledges and 
Immunities shall be granted them proportioned to their Deserts and the 
Services which they shall have rendered the State.— 


37th That in Addition to these general Regulations the Collectors 
shall frame such subsidiary Ones for promoting the due Course of Justice 
and the Welfare and prosperity of the Ryots, as the local Circumstances of 
their respective districts shall point out and require, and that they shall 
report the same to the Committee of Circuit, in order to their being 
communicated to the Board for their final Sanction and Confirmation.— 
That they shall in particular and without delay regulate and transmit for 
Confirmation the Fees to be received by all Peons and Pikes employed in 
the Service of the Courts of Adawlut which can only be done with Accuracy 
from Information on the Spot. And that they shall further establish such 
Rules with penalties. Annexed as may serve effectually to eradicate the 
practice among the Officers and Servants of the Cutcherry of exacting and 
receiving Bri (... !) from the Parties who have Causes in Suit; A Practice 
inal in the Persons who are guilty of it but wh (..........3) 
reflects discredit and Reproach on the Government under which they 
Serve.— 

To William Aldersey Esqt 

and the rest of the Gentlemen of Council 


at Fort William* 
Gentlemen, 


In the Copy of our proceedings which accompanied our Letter of the 
28th Ultimo we intimated our intention of Communicating to You our 


Mbes', or, ich’ 

4in the Proceedings of the Council at Fort William, Secret Department, dated 21st August, 
1772, this is as follows: "To William Aldersey Esqre & Gentlemen of the Council at Fort 
William." 
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Sentiments in a future address upon the Subject of the Magistracy of this 
Province, which, though an Appendage of the Nizamut We considered as 
not necessarily connected with the propostions which were then 
recommended to Your Attention, and of too much Impotance to be lightly 
only occasionally treated.— 


We now transmit to You the Result of our Deliberations on this 
Subject, in the enclosed paper, entitled "A Plan for the Administration of 
Justice"; And if it meets with Your Approbation, we wish to receive Your 
Instructions for carrying it into immediate Execution — 


Fo the Information of our Honble Employers it may be necessary to 
premise what You will readily perceive, that in forming the enclosed plan, 
We have confined ourselves with a Scrupulous Exactness to the 
constitutional Forms of Judicature already established in this Province, 
which are not only such as we think in themselves best calculated for 
expediting the course of Justice, but such as are best adapted to the 
Undestandings of the People. Where we shall appear to have deviated in 
any respect from the known Forms, our Intention has been to recur to the 
original principles, & to give them that Efficacy of which they were 
deprived by venal and arbitrary Innovations, by partial Immunities granted 
asa Relief against the general and allowed abuse of Authority, or by some 
radical Defect in the-Constitution of the Courts in being — And these 
Changes we have adopted with the less Heritatition! (sic) as they are all of 
Such a nature as we are morally certain will prove both of general 
Satisfaction and general Ease to the people.— 


The general principle of all despotic Governments that every Degree 
of power shall be Simple and undivided, Seems, necessarily to have 
introduced itself into the Courts of Justice, — This will appear from a Review 
of the different Offices of Justice Instituted in these Provinces, which 
however unwilling we are to engross Your Time with such Details, we 
deem necessary on this Occassion, in proof of the above Assertions and in 
Justification of the Regulations which we have recommended. 

1st The Nazim, as supreme Magistrate (sic) presides personally in 
the Trials of Capital Offenders, and holds a Court every Sunday called the 
Roz Adawlut. 


2nd The Dewan, is the supposed Magistrate for the Decision of such 
Causes as relate to real Estates, or property in Land, but Seldom exercises 
this Authority in person. 


"Hesitation, in one copy’, 
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3rd The Daroga Adawlut a (al?) Aalea, is properly the Deputy of the 
Nazim. He is the Judge of all Matters of property excepting claims of 
Land and Inheritance. He also takes Cognizance of Quarrels, Frays, and 
Abusive Names.— 


4th The Daroga Adawlut Dewannee, or Deputy of the Dewan, is the 
Judges (Judge?) of property in Lands.-- 


Sth The Fouzdar, is the Officer of the Police, The Judge of all Crimes 
not Capital. The proofs of these last are taken before him, and reported to 
the Nazim for his Judgement and Sentence upon them. 


6th The Cazzee, is the Judge of all Claims of Inheritance or Succession. 
He also performs the Ceremonies of Weddings, Circumcision and Funerals. 


7th The Mohtesib has cognizance of Drunkenness, & of the vending 
of Spirituous Liquors, and intoxicating Drugs : and the Examination of 
false weights and Measures.— 


8th The Muftee, is the Expounder of the Law, Mem :! 


The Cazee is assisted by the Muftee & Mohtesib in his Court, After 
hearing the parties and Evidences, the Muftee writes the Fettwa, or the 
Law applicable to the Case in Question, and the Cazzee pronounces 
Judgement accordingly. -If either the Cazzee or Mohtesib disapprove of 
the Fettwa, the Cause is referred to the Nazim who summons the Ijlass or 
gencral Assembly consisting of the Cazzee, Muftee, Mohtesib, the Darogas 
of the Adawlet, Moulevees and all the learned in the Law, to meet and 
decide upon it. — Their Decision is final — 


9th The Canongoes, are the Registers of the Lands. They have no 
Authority, but causes of Land are often referred to them for Decision by 
the Nazim, or Dewan, (or?) Daroga of the Dewannee. 


10th The Cootwall, is the Peace Officer of the night, dependent on 
the PHOUJDARREE. — From this List it will appear that there are properly 
three Courts for the decisions of civil Causes, /the Canongoes being only 
made arbitrators by Reference from the other Courts ;/ and one for the 
Police and criminal Matters, The Authority of the Mohtesib in the latter 
being too confined to be considered as an Exception.— Yet as all defective 
Institutions soon degenerate by use into that Form to which they are inclined 
by the unequal prevalence of their component Parts, so these Courts are 
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never known to adhere to their prescribed Bounds but when restrained by 
the Vigilance of a wiser Ruler than commonly falls to the Lot of despotic 
States, at all other Times not only the civil Courts encroach on each other's 
Authority, but both civil and Criminal often take Cognizance of the Same 
Subjects ; or their Power gradually becomes weak and Obsolete, through 
their own Abuses, and the Usurpations of Influence. For many years past 
the Darogas of the Adawlut at (al?) Aalea and of the Dewannee have been 
considered as judges of the Same Causes whether of real or personal 
property ; and the Parties have made their Application as Chance, Caprice, 
Interest, or the Superior Weight and Authority of either directed their 
Choice.—At present from Obvious causes the Dewannee Adawlut is in 
Effect the only Tribunal, the Adawlut at (al?) Aalea or the Court of the 
Nazim existing only in name. 


It must however be remarked in Exception to the above Assertions 
that the Phowjdarree being a single Judicature, and the Objects of it clearly 
defined, it is seldom known — but in Times of Anarchy, to encroach on the 
civil power or lose much of its own Authority— This however is much the 
Case at present. 


The Court in which the Cazzee presides Seem, to be formed on wiser 
Maxims and even on more enlarged Ideas of Justice and civil Liberty than 
are common to the despotic notions of Indian Governments.— 


They must be unanimous in their judgement or the Case is referred in 
Course to the General Assembly.— But the Intentions (sic) of this Reference 
is defeated by the Importance which is given to it, and the insurmountable 
Difficulties attending the Use o! Few Cases of disputed Inheritance 
will happen in which the Opinions of 3 independent Judges shall be found 
to concur. There is therefore a necessity either that One shall overrule the 
other Two, which destroys the purpose of their Appointment, or that daily 
appeals must be made to the Nazim and his Warrant issued to Summon all 
the learned in the Law from their Houses, their Studies, and necessary 
Occupations, to form a Tumultuous assembly to hear and give Judgement 
upon them. The Consequence is that the general assembly is rarely held, 
and only on Occasions which acquire their Importance from that of the 
parties rather than from the Necessity of the Case itself—The Cazzee 
therefore either advises with his Colleagues in his own particular Court, 
and gives judgement according to his own Opinion, — Or more frequently 
decides without their assistance or Presence. 
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Another great and capital Defect in these Courts is the want of 
Substitute or Subordinate Jurisdiction for the Distribution of Justice in 
such parts of the province as lie out of their Reach, which in Effect confines 
their Operations to a circle extending but a very Small aistance! (sic) beyond 
the Bounds of the City of Moorshedabad.—This indeed is not universally 
the Case, but perhaps it will not be difficult to prove the Exceptions to be 
an Accumulation of the Grievance. Since it is true that the Courts of 
Adawlut are open to the Complaints of all Men; yet it is only the Rich, or 
the vagabond part of the people who can afford to travel so far for Justice, 
and if the industrious Labourer is called from the furthest part of the 
province to answer their Complaints, and wait the tedious process of the 
Courts to which they are thus made Amenable, the Consequences will in 
many Cases be more ruinous and oppressive than an arbitrary Decision 
would be if passed against them without any Form or process of Law 
whatever,— 


This Defect is not however left absolutely without a Remedy, the 
Zemindars, Farmers, (..........2) ars,.and other Officers of the Revenue 
assuming that power for which no provision is made by the Laws of the 
Lands, but which in whatever Manner it is exercised, is preferable to a 
total Anarchy, — It will however be obvious that the Judicial Authority 
lodged in the Hands of Men who gain their Livelyhood by the Profits on 
the Collections of the Revenue, must unavoidably be converted to Sources, 
of private Emoluments and in Effect the greatest Oppressions of the 
Inhabitants owe their Origin to this necessary Evil The Cazzee has also. 
his Substitutes in the Districts, but their legal powers are too limited to be 
of general Use, and the Power which they assume being warranted by no 
lawful Commission ; but depending on their own Pleasure, or the Ability 
of the People to contest them, is also an Oppression.— 


From this variety of Materaials We have endeavoured to form the 
plan of a more compact but more extensive System of Judicature, by 
instituting two Superior Courts at the Capital, the one composed of the 
united Magistracy of the Adawlut al Aalee the Adawlut Dewannee, and 
the Cazzee, / or Cazzee's Office/ for the Decision of civil Causes; the 
other corresponding to the Phowjdarree for the Trial of criminal Cases. To 
prevent the abuse of the power vested in these Courts, and to give Authority 
to their Decrees, each instead of a single judge is made to consist of several 
Members, and their Enquiries are to be conducted under the Inspection 
" distance’? ?'Shied’. 
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and Sanction of the supreme Administration.— To render the Distribution 
of Justice equal in every part of the Province similar but inferior Courts 
are also proposed for each separate District, and accountable to the 
Superior. -The usurped Power of the Officers of the Collection, and of the 
Creditors over the Persons of their Debtors is abolished.—The judicial 
Authority which by the 10th Reg" is still allowed to the Farmers of the 
Revenue is a single Exception to the general Rule which we have laid 
down of confining such powers to the Two Courts of Adawlut. But as this 
is restricted to Cases of property not exceeding 10 RS, and as they have no 
Power of inflicting Punishment, or levying Fines, we think an ill Use is 
not likely to be made of so inconsiderable a Privilege, especially as they 
themselves are amenable to the Courts of Justice, which will be always 
ready to receive Complaints against them : And some such Means of 
deciding the tritling Disputes of the Reiats upon the Spot is absolutely 
necessary, as they cannot afford, nor ought to be allowed on every mutual 
Disagreement to travel to the Sedder Cutcherry for Justice,— The detestable 
and authorized Exactions of the Foujdarree Court which had its exact 
Imitators in every Farmer, and Amil of the Province, under the 
Denomination of Bazee Jumma, have been prohibited, conformably to the 
wise and humane Injunctions of our Honble Masters who From the Same 
Spirit of Equity have renounced the Right hitherto exercised by the Couniry 
Government, and Authorized by the Mahometan Law, to a Comunission 
on the Amount of all Debts, and on the value of all property recovered by 
the Decrees of it's Courts; a practice repugnant to every principte of Justice, 
as it makes the magistrate a Party in the Cause on which he decides, and 
becomes a legal Violation of the Rights of private property conumitied by 
that power which should protect and Secure it— 


It has also been our Aim to render the Access to Justice as easy as 
possible. 


‘By keeping exact Records of all judicial proceeaings it 1s hoped tat 
these Institutions, if they receive the Sanction of Your Approbauwn, wiil 
remain free from the Neglects and Changes to which they would be liable 
from a less frequent Inspection. 


"We have judged it necessary to propose some Exceptions to the Order 
of the Honble Court of Directors for the total Abolition of Fines in the 
Court of Foujdarree. All offences are not punishable by Stripes and to 
Sentence Men of a certain Rank in Life, or of a superior Cas (.......!) to 
Mer, 
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such a public Disgrace would exceed the Proportion of the Offence, and 
extend the Punishment to all the Relations and Connections of the 
Delinquent. To Suffer him to escape with total Impunity would be an 
Injustice in the other Extreme ; In such Cases there is but the middle way, 
which we can adopt with an equal Regard to the Spirit of our Honble 
Masters Commands, and the Rights of Justice ; and that is, by levying the 
Fine upon the Offender, but converting it to a Reparation of the Injury.— 


‘Our Motive for the Abolition of the Fees of the Cazzees and Muftees 
will best appear in the following Extract of a Minute of our Proceedings at 
Kishen-Nagur, relating to the Haldarree or Tax on Marriages, which for 
the Reasons therein assigned We forbad to be levied any longer but (and?) 
deducted from the Settlement of Nuddea.— Convinced of the pernicious 
Effects of so impolitic a Tax, We propose to grant the same Exemption to 
the other Districts subject to our Direction, and submit it to Your 
Consideration whether it will not be proper to make it general throughout 
the Province. — 


‘The same Reasons which have induced Us to abolish the Haldarree 
operate with equal Force against the Fees of the Cazzees and Muftees, 
which have always proved a heavy Grievance to the poor & an impediment 
to marriage.—We have therefore determined on a total Abolition of these 
and of the other less Dues hitherto allowed to these Officers, and to put 
them on the Footing of monthly Servants with fixed Salaries—We were 
led to this Resolution not only by the speculative advantages which it 
promised but by the Experience which this Country has already had of its 
Effects from a similar Institution of the Nabob Meer Cossim about the 
Beginning of the Year 1763, which/as we are assured/was productive of 
more Marriages than had been known to take place for Years before, and 
Instances have been even quoted of Men of 40 & 50 Years of age who till 
then had led a Life of Celibacy immediately availing themselves of this 
Exemption to enter into a State from which they had been before precluded 
') by the Want of Means to support the various Expences attending 


‘EXTRACT of the Proceedings of the Committee at Kishen Nagur 
dated the 28th June 1772.— 


‘The Collector explains the Haldarry, or Custom on Marriage to be a 
Tax levied by Government of the variable Rate of 3 Rupees, 3 Rupees 8 


solely’. 
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Annas and 4 Rupees 4 Annas on each.—Besides the Haldarry there are fees 
paid to the Cauzies and Mufties.—The former receive from the principal 
Inhabitants 2 Rupees from the 2nd Class 1 Rupee 8 Annas and from the 
lowest Class | Rupee.—The fees of the Muftees are received from the 
Musicians, and other People who officiate at the Festival : (........ 1) that on 
the whole, the fees of Marriage may be estimated at 6 Rupees for each, 
exclusive of the Dues, or voluntary Benefactions of the Gentoos to their 
Brahmins. 


‘The Committee are of Opinion, and reslove Accordingly, that all the 
Fees and Taxes of this Article which produce a Revenue to Government 
be abolished as tending to discourage Population, an Object at all times of 
Importance to Government, but more especially at this Time from the great 
loss of Inhabitants which the Country has Sustained by the late famine, 
and the Mortality which followed it. They are further of Opinion that the 
Abolishing of the Fees to the Cauzy and Muftee will afford a great Relief 
to the Inhabitants, as it will not only absolve them from the fees themselves, 
but also from the Effects of the Oppressive Mode in which these dues are 
exacted. But on this Subject they judge it will be more proper to come to 
a general Resolution at the City, and therefore postpone the further 
Consideration of it untill their Arrival at that Place’ —_ 


"We have judged it necessary to add to the Regulations with respect 
to the Courts of Fowjdarree, a proposal for the Suppression and Extirpation 
of Decoits which will appear to be dictated by a Spirit of Rigor and Violence 
very different from the Caution and Levity of our other Propositions, as it 
in some respect involves the innocent with the Guilty. We wish a milder 
Expedient could be Suggested but we much fear that this Evil has acquired 
a great Degree of its Strength from the Tenderness and Moderation which - 
our Government has exercised towards these Banditti, Since it has interfered 
in the internal Protection of the Provinces.-We confess that the Means 
which we propose can in no wise be reconcileable to the Spirit of our own 
Constitution; but till that of Bengal shall attain the same Perfection, no 
Conclusion can be drawn from the English Law that can be properly applied 
to the Manners or State of this Country.The Decoits of Bengal are not 
like the Robbers in England, Individuals driven to such desperate Courses 
by sudden Want.They are Robbers by profession and even by Birth.— 
They are formed into regular Communities and their Families subsist by 
the Spoils which they bring Home to them.—They are all therefore alike 
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(.....2) al -— Wretches who have placed themselves in a State of declared 
War with Government, and are therefore wholly excluded from every 
Benefit of its Laws.— We have many Instances of their meeting Death with 
the greatest Insensibility, It loses therefore, its Effects as an Example ; — 
But when executed in all the Forms and Terrors of Law, in the Midst of the 
Neighbours and Relations of the Criminal; when these are Treated as 
Accessaries to his Guilt, and his family deprived of their Liberty, and 
separated for ever from each other ; every Passion which before served as 
an Incentive to Guilt, now becomes subservient to the purposes of society, 
by turning them from a Vocation in which all they hold dear besides Life 
becomes forfeited by their conviction.—At the same time their Families, 
instead of being lost to the Community, are made useful Members of it, by 
being adopted into those of the more civilized Inhabitants. — The Ideas of 
Slavery borrowed from our American Colonies will make every 
Modification of it appear in the Eyes, of our own Countrymen in England 
a horrible Evil — But it is far otherwise in this Country.—Here Slaves are 
treated as the Children of the Families to which they belong, and often 
acquire a much happier State by their Slavery than they could have hoped 
for by the Enjoyment of Liberty ; so that in Effect the apparent Rigor thus 
exercised on the Children of convicted Robbers will be no more than a 
Change of Condition by which they will be no Sufferers, though it will 
operate as a Warning on others, and is the only Means which we can imagine 
capable of dissipating these Disperate and abandoned Societies, which 
subsist of the Distress of the general Community.'- 


LETTER FROM THE COMMITTEE OF CIRCUIT DATED 
AT COSSIMBAZAR, 28TH JULY, 1772. 


'To 
William Aldersey Esq’ 
and to the rest of the Gentlemen of Council at Fort William. 


Gentlemen, 


In a seperate (sic) Letter of this date we signified to you that our 
Proceedings on the future Regulation of the Khalsa should be forwarded 
without Delay. We accordingly now transmit you a Minute containing our 
Sentiments on the first Resolution to be taken on that subject namely, 
whether the immediate superintendence of the Collections shall continue 
2 


‘crimin’. 
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to be conducted by a Council of Revenue at Moorshedabad, or be 
transferred to the Presidency, and put under the Controul of the Members 
of the administration. 


Having with all the attention we are capable of, weighed and discussed 
every argument which has occurred to us on this very important subject, 
the Result of our Deliberations is, that the Khalsa Catcherry, and all the 
offices dependent upon it ought to be removed to Calcutta. Without adopting 
this plan it does not appear to us that either the Honble Company's Intentions 
will be answered or their expectations fulfilled with Respect to new 
modelling the Duannee. As they have been determined to stand forth as 
Duan we think no Persons can with so much propriety represent them in 
that character as the Body of their administration. And as the Reform of 
abuses the Remedy of Defects and the Establishment of necessary and 
salutary Regulations for the welfare of the Country the Prosperity of its 
inhabitants and the improvement of its Revenue, Trade and Manufactures 
can only be effected by a Length of Time, persevering attention and the 
benefit of an immediate knowledge, and communication with the Business 
of the Collections and the administration of justice (sic) It becomes we 
think indispensably necessary that the Head cutcherry should be so situated 
as to put in our Power those means of fulfilling our Duty and our Employers 
Expectations.* (Incomplete) 


* See the Proceedings of the meeting of the Council in its Secret Department, held at Fort William 
‘on 6th August, 1772 ; also the Consultation, Committee of Circuit, of 28th July, 1772. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF POLICE 


Act No. XXIV of 1837. Passed by the Right Hon'ble 
the Governor General of India in Council, on the 2d October, 1837 


I. It is hereby enacted, that it shall be lawful for the Governor of the 
Presidencey of Fort William in Bengal to appoint a Superintendent of 
Police for the Territories under his Government or for any part thereof, 
and for the Lieutenant Governor of the N. W. Provinces, to appoint a 
Superintendent of Police for those Provinces, or for any part thereof. 


Il. And it is hereby enacted, that whenever a Superintendent of Police 
shall be appointed under this Act, such parts of Section 7, Regulation I. 
1829 of the Bengal Code, as vest the Commissioner of Revenue and Circuit 
with the duties and powers belonging to the Superintendent of Police, 
shall cease to have effect in the Territories which may be comprised within 
the Jurisdiction of such Superintendent,—and such Superintendent shall be 
guided in the execution of the duties of his Office by the Rules contained 
in Regulation X. 1808, and other Regulations of the Bengal Code, 
subsequently enacted, in regard to the said Office, in so far as they may 
not be modified or repealed by this Act. 


III. And it is hereby enacted, that whenever such a Superintendent of 
Police as aforesaid shall be appointed for any jurisdiction, Section 3, 
Regulation IX. 1831 of the Bengal Code, shall cease to have effect within 
that jurisdiction. 


IV. And it is hereby enacted, that the Superintendent of Police 
appointed under this Act, shall exercise all the powers that may be now 
legally exercised by the Commissioners of Circuit, in virtue of the authority 
vested in them by Section 3, Regulation I. 1829 of the Bengal Code, in 
regard to the appointment, suspension, and removal of any Ministerial or 
Police Officer, subordinate to any Zillah or City Magistrate, or Joint 
Magistrate. 


V. And it is hereby enacted, that whenever the whole administration 
of Criminal Justice shall, under the provisions of Act No. VII. of 1835, be 
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vested in any Session Judge, such Session Judge shall receive and try any 
appeal made to him from any order of any Zillah or City Magistrate, or 
Joint Magistrate, whether such order may have been passed in a Criminal 
trial or in any Judicial proceeding whatever — provided, that it shall not be 
competent to such Session Judge to interfere with any order passed by a 
Zillah or City Magistrate, or Joint Magistrate, regarding the appointment, 
suspension, or removal of any Ministerial or Police Officer, the revision 
of which has by Section IV of this Act been entrusted to the Superintendent 
of Police. 


VI. And it is hereby enacted, that the decision of a Session Judge in 
Appeal from the order of a Zillah or City Magistrate, or Joint Magistrate, 
in any Judicial proceeding other than a Criminal trial ; and also the orders 
of the Superintendents of Police in regard to the appointment, suspension, 
or removal of a Ministerial or Police Officer of a Zillah or City Magistrate, 
or Joint Magistrate passed under the provisions of Sections IV. and V. of 
this Act, respectively, shall not be open to revision by the Nizamut Adawlut. 


VII. And it is hereby enacted, that whenever the whole administration 
of Criminal Justice shall, under the provisions of Act No. VII. 1835, and 
Section V. of this Act, be vested in any Session Judge, such Session Judge 
shall possess the same control and superintendence over every Jail under 
the management of any Zillah or City Magistrate, or Joint Magistrate, 
subject to his jurisdiction, and over the Officers of every such Jail as may 
have been exercised by the Commissioners of Circuit under the provisions 
of Section 3, Regulation I. 1829, or of any Regulation, Act, or Circular 
Order of the Nizamut Adawlut, which may have been passed or issued 
since the promulgation of the said Regulation. 


VIII. And it is hereby enacted, that this Act shall come into operation 
on the Ist of January 1838, except so much thereof as authorizes the 
appointment of Superintendents of Police which shall come into operation 
from the day of the passing of this Act. 
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Act No. XXVI. of 1836. Passed by the Right Hon'ble 
the Governor General of India in Council, on the 7th November 1836. 


I. Itis hereby enacted, that as often as the Governor General of India, 
or the Commander in Chief of all the Forces in India, or the Lieutenant 
Governor of the N.W.P. shall pass through any part of the Territories of 
the East India Company, attended by a Camp, it shall be lawful for the 
Governor General of India in Council by an order in Council, to appoint a 
Superintendent of the Police of such Camp. 


Il. And itis hereby enacted, that with respect to all Offences committed 
in any such Camp, or on the line of march between the Stations of any 
such Camp, such Superintendent shall have concurrent Criminal 
Jurisdiction with the Magistrate of the Zillah or City, within which such 
Offence shall have been committed. 


III. And it is hereby enacted, that as often as the said Superintendent 
shall, by virtue of the powers conferred on him by the preceding Clause, 
commit any person for trial before the Sessions Court, or sentence any 
person to imprisonment, it shall be lawful for the said Superintendent to 
transmit such person to the Magistrate of the Zillah or city where the Camp 
shall then be, with a copy of the commitment or sentence, under the hand 
of him the said Superintendent, and the said Magistrate shall give effect to 
such commitment or sentence. 


IV. And it is hereby enacted, that all Officers Subordinate to the 
Magistrate of the Zillah or City where such Camp shall be, shall be assisting 
to the said Superintendent in the exercise of the powers conferred on him 
by this Act, in the same manner as they are bound to be assisting to the 
said Magistrate. 
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A. D. 1829, Regulation I. A Regulation for constituting 
Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit for establishing a Sudder Board 
of Revenue; for modifying the constitution of the Provincial Courts; for 
transferring to the said Commissioners the Functions now exercised by 
the Superintendents of Police and those of the Mofussil special 
Commissioners, acting under the Provisions of Regulation I. 1821; and 
otherwise for providing for the better Administration of Civil and Criminal 
Justice : Passed by the Governor-General in Council on the Ist January, 
1829. 


I. Preamble : The system in operation for superintending the 
magistracy and the police, and for controlling and directing the executive 
revenue officers, who in several cases are also magistrates, has been found 
to be defective. The Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit, as now 
constituted, partly from the extent of country placed under their authority, 
and partly from their having to discharge the duties of both civil and 
criminal tribunals, have, in many cases, failed to afford that prompt 
administration of Justice which it is the duty of Government to secure for 
the people. The gaol deliveries have been, in some instances, delayed 
beyond the term prescribed by law, especially in the division of Bareilly, 
which comprises thirteen Stations, at which gaol deliveries have to be 
held, besides the joint magistracies of Belah and Sirpoorah ; and a great 
arrear of cases under appeal has accrued in all the courts, to the manifest 
injury of many individuals, and to the encouragement of litigation and 
crime. The Judges of Circuit, when employed singly in the districts under 
their authority, do not possess sufficient powers, nor have they the 
opportunity of acquiring sufficient local knowledge to enable them 
adequately to control the police, or protect the people. The great extent of 
country under each of the Boards of Revenue has similarly operated to 
impede them in the execution of the duties which belong to them as 
tribunals, for the determination of all questions relative to the assesment 
of lands under settlement, and for the judicial decision of many other 
important cases, as the general guardians of the fiscal interests of the State, 
as directors and superintendants over the executive officers and as the 
confidential advisers of Government. For the correction of the above 
defects, it has appeared to be expedient and necessary to place the 
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magistracy and police, and the collectors and other executive officers, 
under the superintendence and control of Commissioners of revenue and 
circuit, each vested with the charge of such a moderate tract of country as 
may enable them to be easy of access to the people, and frequently to visit 
the different parts of their respective jurisdictions ; to confide to the said 
Commissioners the powers now vested in the Courts of Circuit, together 
with those that belong to the Boards of Revenue...... 


Il (Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit appointed) 

anspor Divisions. 

18th Division : Backergunge, Jessore, Suburbs of Calcutta & 24 
Pergunnahs, and Barasut. (The zillah of the Suburbs of Calcutta was 
abolished by Reg. VIII. 1832). 


IIL. First. The said Commissioners shall possess and exercise, each 
within the cities and districts comprised in the division placed under his 
authority, all the powers that may be now legally exercised by Judges of 
Circuit holding the Sessions of gaol delivery, or by the Courts of Circuit 
collectively. 


VII. The Offices of Superintendents of police in the Lower and 
Western Provinces are hereby abolished, and the provisions of Regulation 
X 1808 and other regulations subsequently enacted in regard to the said 
offices, are hereby rescinded. 
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A. D. 1808. Regulation* 


A Regulation for the Appointment of a Superintendent of Police, 
and for defining his Jurisdiction and Authority : Passed by the 
Governor-General in Council, on the 28th November, 1808. 


I. UNDER the system of police established in the provinces subject 
to the presidency of Fort William, the zillah and city magistrates, with the 
police officers and other persons acting under them respectively have 
exclusive authority, in all matters of police within their several jurisdiction; 
except in particular cases wherein a concurrent authority is specially 
sanctioned, and with a local exception to the Twenty-four Pergunnahs and 
parts of the adjacent districts in the vicinity of Calcutta, in which the 
Justices of the Peace for that City have been vested with the powers of 
magistrates, as stated in the preamble to Regulation VII. of 1806. It is, 
however, consistent with the practice of other Governments, that judicious 
and well-concerted measures should occasionally be adopted from the 
capital, in addition to the local administration of the police, for the 
apprehension of public offenders, and for the maintenance of general order 
and tranquillity throughout the country. By concentrating information 
obtainable from different parts of the country in a particular office at the 
presidency, a successful plan of operations may be devised and executed 
when the efforts of the local officers would be unavailing. Information 
and measures conducive to the discovery and seizure of the gangs of 
dacoits, which still continue to infest many of the zillahs in the province 
of Bengal, may especially be promoted by the appointment of a 
Superintendent of the police. A power vested in this officer to act in 
concert with the zillah and city magistrates, or independently of them, as 
Circumstances shall direct, any also be usefully employed in the detection 
and apprehension of persons charged with, or suspected of other public 
offences ; and to promote this object, it is expedient that he should be one 
of the Justices of the peace for the presidency. The Governor-General in 
* The Office of Superintendent of Police was abolished by Sec. vii. Reg. 1, 1829, and the 
duties transferred to the Commissioners of Revenue and Circuit. But Act XXIV. 1837, re- 


constituted the office, and requires the Superintendents of Police to be guided generally by 
this and subsequent enactments not inconsistent with Act XXIV, 1837. 
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Council has accordingly enacted the following Regulation, to be in force 
as soon as promulgated. 


Il. A Covenanted Servant of the Company to be appointed Justice 
of the Peace for the city.of Calcutta, magistrate of the Twenty-four 
Pergunnahs, and Superintendent of Police' —\n addition to the persons 
holding the joint offices of Justices of the Peace for the city of Calcutta 
and magistrate of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, but whose functions are 
for the most confined to the city and its suburbs, a convenanted servant of 
the Company shall be appointed to the office of Justice of the Peace for 
the city or of Calcutta, magistrate of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, and 
Superintendent of police. 


Ill. To be guided by the laws in force in executing duties of a 
justice of the peace? : As Justice of the Peace, he will of course be guided 
by the laws in force for the execution of the duties of that office. 


IV. Duties as Magistrate of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs : 
Rescinded by Section III. Regulation XIV. 1811. 


V. Jurisdiction of Superintendent of Police : In his capacity of 
Superintendent of Police, he shall possess a concurrent jurisdiction with 
the several zillah and city magistrates in the divisions of Calcutta, Dacca, 
and Murshedabad. 


VI. Process of Superintendent of Police may be executed by his 
own officers or through local authorities. Magistrates and all persons 
under them required to aid and support the Superintendent's officers 
in execution of process issued by him— Resistance to such process how 
punishable? — The Superintendent of Police is compowered to execute 
his warrants, and other process, in the form prescribed by the Regulations, 
either by means of his own officers or through the local authorities, as he 
may judge proper. The several zillah and city magistrates, and all persons 
acting under them, are required to aid and support the officers of 
Superintendent of Police in the execution of any warrant or other process 
issued by him under his seal and signature; and resistance to any process 
so issued is hereby declared to be punishable, in like manner as provided 
by the Regulations for resistance to the process of zillah or city magistrate. 


VII. Superintendent of Police authorized to correspond with 
officers of Government in every department. All public officers to 
1. Rescinded by Sec iii, Regulation XIV. 1811 
2. Rescinded by Sec III. Regulation XIV, 1811 
3. See CI. 4, See. IV. Reg. XX, 1817 
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furnish him with any information they may possess. And generally to 
co-operate with and assist him in accomplishing the objects of his 
appointment* — The Superintendent of Police is authorized to correspond 
either publicly or secretly, with officers of Government in every department, 
upon subjects connected with the discharge of the duty committed to him; 
and all public officers are directed to furnish the Superintendent with any 
information they may possess upon such subjects, as well as generally to 
co-operate with him. and to afford every assistance in their power to enable 
him to accomplish the objects of his appointment. 


VIII. Superintendent to communicate with Governor-General in 
Council through Secretary in the Judicial Department ; and to act 
under instructions of Government — The Superintendent of Police shall 
communicate immediately with the Governor-General in Council, through 
the Secretary in the Judicial Department, upon all matters connected with 
his office ; and shall act under such instructions as may, from time to time, 
be transmitted for his guidance by the order of Government. 


IX, Superintendent to be also under general authority of the 
Nizamut in matters of Police : and to be guided by instructions of that 
Court on points not provided for by the Regulations or orders of 
Government — The Superintendent of Police shall also be considered under 
the general authority of the Court of Nizamut Adawlut, in all matters relative 
to the police; and upon any point not expressly provided for by the 
Regulations or by the orders of Government, shall be guided by the 
instructions of that Court. 


X. Sec. XXVII. Reg. VI. 1802 rescinded — Section XXVII. 
Regulation VI. 1802, relative to the commission payable to the magistrates 
of Calcutta and of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs is hereby rescinded. 


4. Sec Cl. 4, Sec. IV. Reg. XX, 1817 
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A. D. 1816. Regulation XVII 


A REGULATION for the occasional Revision of the regular Police 
and Jail Establishments; for the due Support and regulation of 
the Establishments of Chokeedars; for amending the Rules in Force 
for the appointment and Removal of Police Officers : for modifying 
the condition of the Office of the Superintendents of Police : and 
for reducing the Miscellaneous Business of Courts of Circuit, and 
Court of Nizamut Adawlut : Passed by the Governor-General in 
Council, on the 26th July, 1816. 


Il. General register of police and Jail establishments to be 
prepared by the Superintendents of Police — First — A general register 
of all establishments of police or Jail guards (whether permanent or 
temporary) which may be entertained at the charge of Government shall 
be prepared and kept up by the Superintendents of police, for their 
respective divisions, according to such form as may be judged most 
convenient, exhibiting the description, strength, distribution, and expense 
of all such guards or establishments entertained within the provinces 
dependent on the presidency of Fort William. 


Second — The several zillah and city magistrates shall furnish the 
Superintendents of Police ..... with the required information. 


Ill. (Annual Comparative Statement of establishments to be 
transmitted by the Superintendents of Police together with a report). 


IV. (Annual Report on the state of the subsidiary establishment of 
police to be submitted to Government). 


V. (Information to be supplied by the magistrates to the 
Superintendents of Police). 


VII. (Magistrates empowered to appoint and remove their thannah 
police officers). 


VIIL. First (Magistrates empowered to station at outposts a portion, 
not exceeding one-third of their thannah establishment). 
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Second — (Police Officers at outposts to act under the orders of 
darogahs). Police Officers stationed at outposts, or subordinate chokees 
shall act under the control of the darogah or head police officer of the 
thannah to which they may be attached, and shall afford their aid for the 
prevention of crimes, the apprehension of criminals, and, generally, for 
the preservation of the peace, and shall report to the thannah all occurrence 
relating to matters of police which may come to their knowledge. 


Third — (Powers of such officers). The Officers of Police stationed at 
outposts shall be competent to exercise the same powers as are vested in 
the police darogahs in apprehending persons without a written charge or 
warrant, viz. persons found in the act of committing a breach of the peace... 

Fourth — (Persons apprehended to be forwarded to the thannah without 
delay). 


IX. (Deaths, resignations, removals, and appointments of Cutwals, 
or police darogahs, to be reported to the Superintendent of Police). 
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A. D. 1778. A RULE, ORDINANCE AND REGULATION entitled 
"A Rule, Ordinance and Regulation for the better Management 
of Police of the Town of Calcutta :— passed in Council on the 
‘Twenty-ninth day of June, One Thousand Seven Hundred and 
Seventy-Eight, and registered in the Supreme Court on the Twenty- 
fifth day of the July in the same year. 


Superintendent of Police, Charles Stafford Playdell, Esq. first 
Superintendent. On conviction of oppression, & c. before two Justices, 
of whom one to be the Governor-General, or one of the Council, and 
the other the Chief Justice, or one of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, to be suspended until the first Sessions of Oyer and Terminer 
thereafter. May appeal to the said Sessions. 


If he does not appeal in fourteen days, or give notice of Appeal, the 
Office to be vacated. 


In case of Vacancy by Death, &c. Governor General in Council to 
appoint successor. 

Deputy or Assistant to be appointed. 

May be finally removed on conviction before two Justices as 
aforesaid. 


In case of Death, &c. Governor-General in Council to appoint 
Successor. 


Fixes the salary of the Superintendent at Sicca Rupees Twelve 
Hundred per Month. Deputy, Sicca Rupees Four Hundred per Month. 


Superintendent may appoint Native Officers, one Naib, thirty-one 
Thannaders, thirty-four Naib Thannadars, two Jemadars, and not 
fewer than seven hundred Pykes. Shall station and arm them, &c. 


All standing Orders &c. of Superintendent to be made for the better 
direction of his Thannadars, &c. to be entered in Books, and such 
entries signed by Superintendent to be delivered to the Naib, &c. 


And within one week to be reported to the Governor General and 
Chief Justice. 
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VI. 


VIL. 


Superintendent may punish his Native Officers. And required to take 
Obligations in writing, and Security from them, for the faithful 
discharge of their duty, and to be answerable for Robberies, &c. and 
restoration of stolen Goods, &c. And to enforce such Obligations. 


Native Officers to keep Watch and Ward, to apprehend all Night 
Walkers, &c. Superintendent to examine all such persons and all 
Servants and Workmen charged with Misbehaviour, &c. 


And into all Treasons, Murders, &c. and send the accused with the 
depositions, &c. to one of the Justices of the Peace, to be dealt with 
according to Law. To have personal Jurisdiction over petty Larcenies. 
&e. 


VIII. Decoyts (dacoits?) may be detained, to be sent to Court of competent 


IX. 


XI. 


XI. 


jurisdiction. 
Superintendent to report his Proceedings when called upon. And for 


that purpose to keep separate Books. Which are to be laid before the 
Governor-General and the Chief Justice, twice a year. 


Superintendent to form a List or Register of all Europeans Resident 
in Calcutta, or the limits thereof, containing their Names, Country, 
Places of Abode, Occupation, &c. To require from them all 
Information necessary. 


And in case of refusal, to summon the Party refusing Proceedings 
thereupon. Such List or Register to be laid before Governor-General 
when required. 


Superintendent to make List or Register of all Shops, Shopkeepers, 
their Trade, Occupation, nature of Commodities vended, and 
Situation, Number, &c. - changes occurring, &c. to be reported by 
Thannadars to the Superintendent. 


Thannadars to notify this Rule within one Month to all Shopkeepers, 
and to report such Notice to Superintendent. 


XIII. Shopkeepers to keep Day Books of all Sales and Purchases of all 


Articles pledged, &c. with the Names of Persons pledging, &c. 
Victuals, Fruits, or Liquors excepted. 


XIV. Shopkeepers, Artificers or Tradesmen to enter Description of Jewels, 


&c. bought or received. 
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No Goldsmith or Silversmith, or other person, shall buy or receive any 
Jewel, &c. except at Public Auction, or in some Shop, where publickly 
exposed for sale, or from persons of known credit, without Notice to 
the Thannadars of the Division, and shewing him the Jewel, &c. 


Who shall enter in a Book for that purpose, the Name of the vender, 
Purchaser, and Receiver, and description of Article sold, &c. 


The Buyer or Receiver, not to melt down or deface the same for the 
space of one Month. No person to buy or receive any Gold or Silver 
Coin, utensil, &c. bruised or defaced or melted down, unless from 
persons of known Credit, to be produced on demand, and Notice of 
such Article, &c. to be given to the Thannadar of the Division. 


Justices of the Peace and Superintendent may inspect all such 
shopkeepers’ Books and summon parties. 


Declares the Penalties to be inflicted for neglect or Refusal to keep, 
and Omissions in the said Entries, and for all offences in Buying, 
Selling and Receiving Jewels, &c. 


XVIII. Offenders may be proceeded against in the ordinary way as Receivers 


XIX. 


of stolen Goods. 


Directions for the mode of levying Penalties, &c. the appropriation 
thereof, and of enforcing the same. 


N. B, This Rule, Ordinance and Regulation was disapproved and disallowed by a 


Warrant under the Royal Sign Man 


I, dated at St. James, the 3rd of July 1780, 


which was published and registered in the Supreme Court on the 20th June, 1783. 
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BIRD COMMITTEE REPORT ON POLICE, 1838 


To F. J. HALLIDAY, ESQUIRE, 
Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal, 
Judicial Department. 


SIR, 


In pursuance of the instructions contained in Mr. Secretary Mangles’ 
letter dated the 22nd of August last, desiring us to form ourselves into a 
Committee for the purpose of digesting certain returns called for with a 
view to the improvement of the Mofussil Police, and of drawing up a plan 
for the more efficient organization of that body, we have now the honor to 
submit the result of our enquiries, and to report the alterations which appear 
to us to be required in the existing system in order to effect that 
improvement, and place the Police on a footing calculated to realize in as 
great a degree as possible, the object for which it is intended. 


2% After duly considering the several returns above referred to, we 
thought it would be injudicious to confine ourselves entirely to those 
communications, consisting as they did solely of carefully prepared Reports 
from public Officers holding Civil situations, and that it would be advisable 
to seek for information on a more enlarged scale, especially from private 
individuals, Native as well as European, who had resided, or were still 
residing, in the interior, and whose local knowledge and experience in 
different parts of the country qualified them for giving the most valuable 
testimony. We accordingly solicited the attendance of such gentlemen as 
happened to be within reach, whom we thought might answer the purpose, 
and their examinations are herewith submitted for the information of 
Government. 


3) We deem it necessary to premise, that in the recommendations 
we are about to submit, we shall keep, as far as practicable steadily in 
view the point to which our attention was directed in Mr. Secretary 
Mangles’ letter of the 22nd August last, namely, “that the execution of 
any substantial and early improvement in the existing system must be much 
impeded, if the plan submitted by the Committee should involve any great 
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increase of expenditure,” but we hope it will at the same time be borne in 
mind, that as the inefficiency of that system is in a great measure attributable 
to the inadequate scale on which it has hitherto been carried on, no 
improvement without considerable expense will be practicable; of which 
indeed the Hon’ble the Court of Directors themselves appear to be fully 
aware, for in the 16th paragraph of their Dispatch, dated the 20th January 
1836, speaking of the improvements called for in the Police, they desire, 
that no financial considerations should be allowed to stand in the way of 
a change so urgently required. 


4. — That urgency is admitted on all hands, but it arises more from 
the extreme unpopularity of our system, and the grievous oppressions 
connected with its operation, than from any increased disposition to crime 
on the part of the community at large. So far indeed from its appearing 
that the people are more prone than formerly to the commission of violence 
and outrage, we are inclined to think, from what has come before us, that 
crimes of a heinous nature, dacoity or gang-robbery for instance, are not 
only less frequent, but that they are not attended with the circumstances of 
atrocity which they used to be; and that prevented, as the people have 
been, from taking the law into their own hands in matters of private dispute, 
and being no longer exposed to open plunder and depredation, their 
character, in a municipal point of view, has been materially improved. But 
in proportion as they have learnt to value the blessings of peace, and to 
look upon what belongs to them as their own, they are less disposed to 
submit to those evils, of which perhaps they would not have thought much 
under a more unsettled rule; and therefore the more important it is for the 
Government to check, even though it may be attended with some expense, 
the abuses of which it is itself the cause, and remove thereby the general 
discontent unavoidably created by them. 


5. Thedefects in question pervade every grade of the Establishment. 
The outline of the system is perhaps as good, as with the materials at hand 
to work with, could have been devised, but for want of proper organization 
it does not work as it ought to do. The Magistrates are overwhelmed. The 
Darogahs and their subordinate Officers are corrupt — the village watchmen 
are poor, degraded, and often worse than useless, and the community at 
large, oppressed and inconvenienced in various ways, are not only 
disinclined to afford aid to the Police, but in most cases, had rather submit 
quietly to be robbed, than apply to the Police Officers for assistance to 
apprehend the thieves, or to recover the stolen property. 
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6. From these defects the system has never been entirely free, but 
up to the change which took place in the year 1829, they were less 
perceptible. The policy that rendered the office of Magistrate the principal 
channel to distinction and emolument,- infused into the Department of 
Police a degree of vigour and activity which kept the defects in question 
in a great measure out of sight, and created an erroneous belief that the 
system worked well, and that the community at large were effectually 
protected. The affairs of this Department were accordingly considered 
henceforward a matter of secondary consideration. The Superintendents 
of Police were dispensed with. The office of Magistrate was united with 
that of Collector and the encouragement which had excited so much zeal 
and activity in aid of the Police, was transferred to the Revenue Department, 
under the expectation, as it would seem, that the same degree of 
superintendence and control were no longer necessary. 


7. The defects of the arrangement adopted in substitution of the 
Superintendents of Police are pointed out by the late Mr. C.R. Barwell in 
his note of the 16th October 1836 — “In the actual mode of providing for 
the superintendence of the system of Police, it is scarcely possible to obviate 
the evils necessarily resulting from a want of uniformity in its direction 
and management. Without “such uniformity of control, no real 
improvement can be effected, nor can the information which is 
indispensable to its accomplishment, be supplied to Government in that 
authentic shape, which precludes all need for further enquiry, and justifies 
an immediate decision on the topic submitted for consideration and orders. 
Each Commissioner now treats the general question of Police in his own 
way. In some instances this way is not that of improvement; and, 
occasionally it may be apprehended, that a retrograde action is experienced, 
either from incapacity or inattention. In such jurisdictions, it will follow, 
that the Magistrates find their exertions unappreciated; and, of course, 
lose all hope of any effort they may make, being brought favourably to the 
notice of Government. The consequence is, that, with the exception of 
those superior minds, who work to satisfy their own sense of duty towards 
the inhabitants of their jurisdiction, these Officers become heedless and 
supine, and the whole of the subordinate Natives follow their example”.* 


8. To the union of the office of Magistrate and Collector injurious 
effects are generally attributed. The union which formerly subsisted 
between the offices of Judge and Magistrate was not so prejudicial, because 
* Vide Note by Mr. Hutchinson at the end of the Report. 
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Police was the primary object with the Judge and Magistrate, but it has 
been secondary with the Magistrate and Collector. Civil business it has 
been observed could wait, but the Government cannot wait for its Revenue. 
In neither case however is such a union desirable. If there be more business 
upon the whole than one man can perform, a part must be neglected, and it 
has happened in both instances, and must invariably be the case, that the 
neglected portion is that, in which the Government for the time being 
happens to take the least interest. 


9. Mr. W. A. Pringle in his letter of the 7th February 1837, has 
remarked upon this point as follows - “While the Revenue Department is, 
as it ought to be, considered of such primary importance, it is in vain to 
expect that Police will be any thing but a secondary consideration with a 
Collector and Magistrate. In some Districts it is made over entirely to the 
Deputy and Joint Magistrate; and where this is the case I have generally 
observed that the duty has been much better done; but many are afraid to 
give over the entire management where all the responsibility continues 
with themselves ; and a Joint Magistrate, that is really active and zealous, 
would much prefer incurring the responsibility, while he also gets the credit 
due to his own exertions to seeing it bestowed to his superior in office. I 
would still have the Revenue considered as the primary object, and that 
the Collector should be the senior, and better paid Officer; but | would 
have the office of Magistrate quite distinct, and in no respect subordinate 
to him. The office of Magistrate is one in which zeal and activity, if at all 
tempered with discretion, and placed under sufficient local supervision 
and controul, are the chief requisites; and | should never be afraid of a 
hasty young man doing much mischief, where appeals can be preferred 
and readily disposed of on the spot by a Session Judge, who of course 
must have had sufficient experience himself as a Magistrate. An active 
young Officer would then take a pride, in having his District in good order ; 
and would look to this for his own advancement in the service, and all the 
conjoined influence of the Collector, and his greater experience, (even 
where Magisterial experience is possessed by him) can never compensate 
for the efficiency produced by an advantageous division of labor, of 
responsibility, and of hopes of advancement; all of which would result 
from the offices being distinct and independent of one another. | have seen 
instances too, but very rarely, in which it is better that a Collector should 
not only have no Magisterial authority himself, but that there should be 
another Officer vested with it in the District”. 
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10. In most of the above remarks, we generally concur, and we doubt 
much if in the settled Provinces, where the Revenue is realized by the 
process of sale, and the Collectors have little communication with the 
agricultural community but such as must unavoidably render them 
unpopular, any advantage is derived by the Police from the conjoined 
influence of the Collector, or if the greater experience available for the 
Magistracy by means of that conjunction, is not more than counter balanced 
by the inconveniences resulting from it. The demands of the Revenue 
Department upon the time and energies of the Collector-Magistrate are so 
heavy, that he is obliged, with all the responsibility upon himself, to transfer 
the greater part of the duty to his Deputy, who, as observed by Mr. Pringle, 
works under the disadvantage of having all the labor without any of the 
credit, and is at the same time liable to the most unpleasant interference. 
Moreover, a Deputy is not always afforded, and in such cases the whole of 
the double duty falls upon one and the same individual, who is likewise in 
some Districts Collector of Customs, Superintendent of Salt Chowkies, 
Deputy Opium Agent, and has charge of the Abkarree and Stamp 
Departments.* 


11. Ithas been urged, that the question is not whether the Magistracy 
of a District would be more ably administered by the individual selected 
for that office discharging no other duties, but whether instead of employing, 
one Covenanted Officer as Magistrate, and another as Collector, the 
efficiency of both offices is not better secured by committing the controul 
of them.to the more experienced functionary, and employing the second 
subordinate to him, than by entrusting to each a distinct Department, and 
whether the great practical convenience of having at all times one Officer 
available for duty in the interior without interrupting the usual course of 
business at the Sudder Station, does not more than counterbalance all the 
theoretical evils said to attend the junction of the offices of Magistrate and 
that of Collector. 


12. The majority of the Committee, in concurrence with almost the 
whole of the gentlemen, both in and out of the service, who have been 
asked their opinions on the subject, think decidedly, that the efficiency of 
both Departments would be much better secured, generally speaking, by 
entrusting the superintendence of each to a distinct functionary. We are of 
opinion that their attention would be less distracted by conflicting duties, 
that each would then be individually responsible for his own Department, 
* Vide question and answer No. 266 of the evidence taken before the Police Committee. 
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and enjoy the whole credit of his own exertions. And it will not be the 
least of the advantages resulting from such an arrangement, that no idle or 
incompetent person could then be long tolerated in either situation. 


13. We would not recommend for the former office young and 
inexperienced men just out of College. We are of opinion that even the 
most promising require to be taught before they can be entrusted with the 
exercise of power. But we think that any man of ordinary capacity and 
perseverance, would sufficiently qualify himself, under an intelligent 
superior, in a short time for the charge of a District, especially as the 
Sessions Judge, with full controuling powers, is always on the spot to 
supervise and regulate his proceedings. 


14. We would further recommend, as applicable to all European 
public Officers, whether Revenue or Judicial, but in a special degree to 
Magistrates, that the individual appointed to that office, if fit for his 
situation, should be changed as seldom as possible. Mr. Lang in his report 
dated the 28th October 1836, observes, ““The removal of public Officers 
from one station to another so continually as is now the custom, is I 
conceive, one of the greatest drawbacks to the efficiency of the Police. I 
am aware that some good is the consequence of persons in charge of offices 
being occasionally changed. A check no doubt is thus kept over the Native 
Amlah, which would not exist were the same Officer to remain in the 
same situation for a long series of years - but changes, constant as they 
are at present, must prove most prejudicial. 1 should think, generally 
speaking, an Officer seldom remains more than a year or two at the same 
station in the lower grades of the service; and no sooner has he been made 
acquainted with the localities of the District, the people over whom he has 
been placed, his Amlah, and the records and business of his office, and 
thereby prepared himself for the efficient discharge of his duties, than he 
is removed from his situation and ordered off to some other Zillah, to go 
over the same work again, leaving his successor to employ himself till he 
is also removed, in the same preparatory duties. Speaking from my own 
experience, I beg to state that I have now been just eight years out of 
College, during which time I have been employed in six different Zillahs, 
in none of which have I remained for two whole years, and had | not been 
about to proceed to Europe on Furlough in the coming cold season, I should 
in all probability have ere this been enroute to a seventh District, having 
been in charge of this one for exactly one year”. 
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15. Mr. Samuells also in his Report of the 10th December 1836, 
observes — “The perpetual change of Officers which occurs in the different 
Magistracies under the Bengal Presidency, is also another great obstacle 
to the formation of a good system of Police. The nature of our service will 
not, I am aware, admit of the continued residence of an Officer in one 
District, throughout the whole of his career, but some mode might I should 
think be devised for rendering removals less frequent. An Officer of very 
inferior talents, if allowed to remain fora period of ten years in one District, 
would I am convinced, do more good than a dozen of the best Magistrates 
in India could effect, when following each other in rapid succession. The 
difference to the people is precisely that between the blessing of a settled 
tule, and the curse of an unsettled Government.” 


16. It would be needless however to multiply quotations, as the 
mischievous consequences of such changes on the efficiency of the Police 
and the administration of criminal justice, is admitted by everybody. The 
difficulty appears to consist in devising a remedy for this evil, the precarious 
tenure by which the health of European Officers is held in India, and the 
necessity of rewarding merit by promotion to superior office, being 
paramount to all other considerations. 


17. | One cause of the inefficiency of the Police is the little intercourse 
which exists between the European and Native community, and this evil is 
greatly increased by the frequent changes above alluded to so much to be 
lamented, preventing as they do, generally speaking, a public Officer from 
feeling more than a transitory interest in the welfare of the natives placed 
under his superintendence. It prevents the community also from obtaining 
a knowledge of his character, it robs them of the good which he would 
have the opportunity of doing by remaining longer amongst them, and 
deprives the Government of all the credit which it might obtain by the 
continued application in the same sphere of honest and persevering 
exertions to promote the public welfare. 


18. The next defect we have to refer to as exercising a very baneful 
influence on the efficiency of the Police, and the comfort of the inhabitants, 
is the great extent of country over which the jurisdiction of each Magistrate 
extends. This not only places it entirely out of his power, except very 
rarely, to hold any personal communication with the people under his 
charge, at their own homes, or to become acquainted with the remoter 
localities of his District ; but it also prevents him from exercising any 
effectual controul over the conduct of the Thannadars, his only instruments 
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for preserving peace and good order, who are in consequence notoriously 
corrupt, and often the oppressors of all around them. It is also in a great 
measure the source of that dislike, so generally entertained, to having any 
thing to do with Police matter; inasmuch, as the intolerable inconvenience 
to which prosecutors, witnesses, and defendants, at a distance are exposed, 
from the necessity in every case of attending the Magistrate's Cutchery, is 
owing to that cause. On the latter point Mr. Ross observes in his Minute of 
the 22nd May 1832 — “Not only are there no inducements held out to the 
“people to give their aid in support of the Police, but, on the contrary, our 
“Regulations have the effect of making them endeavour to conceal 
“offenders. This is really the effect of the existing provisions for 
“administering criminal justice, which effect they produce by subjecting 
“the people to the most serious hardships whenever offenders happen to 
“be apprehended. The hardships alluded to are much more severely felt 
“than would seem to be supposed ; and their effect is not only to prevent 
“the establishment of a good Police, but to create dislike to Government; 
“I therefore deem it my duty, although I am aware they have been frequently 
“represented, to bring them again to the notice of the Nizamut Adawlut, 
“and to urge the expediency of relieving the people from them. Under the 
“existing Regulations, in all Criminal prosecutions, the prosecutor and 
“witnesses, must give their evidence in the Magistrate’s Cutchery. In the 
“most trivial case they are compelled to undergo the fatigue of a journey 
“to the station of the Magistrate, in many cases exceeding a distance of 
“100 miles, to submit to the harassment of a daily attendance in the 
“Magistrate’s Court, for weeks together, and to suffer all the inconveniences 
“and often distress occasioned by a long absence from their homes; and 
“interruptions to their occupations. These are very serious grievances, and 
“should not be imposed without great necessity. They are at present 

“however, as I have already said, imposed upon the most trivial occasions, 

“and all classes are constantly liable to be subjected to them. They are so 

“severely felt, that they are seldom voluntarily submitted to, it being in 

“almost every case found necessary, in order to procure the attendance of 
“those who are required to appear as prosecutors and witnesses, to seize 

“and send them to the Magistrate’s station, under charge of Burkundazes, 

“and while there to keep them under restraint, and sometimes in 

“confinement on the pretext of accommodating them with lodgings.” 


19. The remedy usually proposed for these evils is to reduce the size 
of the Districts, and increase the number of separate jurisdictions, so that 
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each should be of an extent that might be more effectually managed by a 
single Magistrate. But such a measure we are of opinion would not be 
sufficient to remedy the evils complained of. It is not so much the size of 
the Districts, the want of a more close and direct authority over the 
Thannadars, which would be a real substitute for that of the Magistrate on 
the one hand, and act as an effectual controul over the Thannah Officers 
on the other : Now, it is not possible without an expence which is totally 
out of the question to reduce the size of the Districts, to bring the Court of 
the Magistrate within reach of evey man’s door, or enable him personally 
to exercise that vigorous superintendence over his more remote native 
establishments, without which, every endeavour to form a good Police, 
must prove abortive. 


20. A-mode is suggested for effecting both these indispensable 
objects, which has been perhaps best described by Mr. W. T. Hathorn in 
his letter dated the 15th February 1837, we therefore quote his words — “I 
am of opinion,” says that gentleman, “that it is required both for the more 
“speedy administration of criminal justice, as well as to ensure rigid 
“surveillance over the Police, that native agency be introduced to such 
“extent as may be necessary to prevent in future the possibility of arrears, 
“and to leave the European Officers at liberty to look after the Police. To 
“effect this object, | would propose, that Fouzdaree Moonsiffs be appointed 
“at each Police Thannah; and they should be employed not only in the 
“investigation and report of all heinous crimes, but that they should be 
“empowered to hear and decide on the spot upon all petty offences, such 
“as charges for abusive language and calumny, inconsiderable assaults 
“and petty thefts &c. By this arrangement one half of the criminal cases, 
“which under the present system, are tried by Covenanted Assistants at 
“the Sudder Station, weeks and months after the occurrence, would be 
“disposed of by the Fouzdaree Moonsiffs in a few hours, or at the utmost 
“in the course of a few days. Numerous other advantages would be gained, 
“parties, instead of being dragged from their homes, thrown out of 
“employment for weeks, nay months together—subjected to serious loss 
“and inconvenience, would have justice given them and their wrongs 
“redressed at their own doors. What greater hardship, nay cruelty, can be 
“inflicted upon a poor family, than forcing the working members thereof 
“to relinquish their labour by which they earn their daily bread, and 
“undertake a journey to the Sudder Station, of some 30 or 40 miles, to 
“give evidence in a case of abusive language or petty assault! The 
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“consequence is that, wherever a case occurs the bystanders and respectable 
“witnesses, knowing well the consequences of being cited as witnesses, to 
“the fact, run off and conceal themselves - those seized will deny stoutly 
“any knowledge of the transaction, while others will bribe the Darogah to 
“be let off, and thus it is the poor and infirm, and persons of the lowest 
“caste, are sent in by the Police as witnesses in all criminal trials. We shall 
“not only obtain more respectable witnesses, in cases decided on the spot, 
“but there will be less time allowed for framing exaggerated stories, or 
“suborning perjured witnesses. The whole party will, of their own accord, 
“proceed at once to the neighbouring Thannah. The one to prosecute, the 
“other to vindicate, and the bystanders or witnesses will follow out of 
“curiosity to see the result - no one will object to give evidence upon such 
“terms, knowing that he will be immediately discharged, and the judgment 
“it may be further argued, in cases thus brought forward, when the parties 
“are excited, because the truth would be elicited, is more likely to be correct. 
“The salaries of Fouzdaree Moonsiffs, | would fix at 50 or 60 Rupees 
“each, exclusive of Establishment, which, giving ten Thannahs to each 
“District, would be little more than the pay of an additional Covenanted 
“Assistant at each station. This expense would be met in some degree by 
“the additional sale of stamp paper, for how many criminal prosecutious 
“are abandoned by injured persons to avoid the expense attending a journey 
“to the Sudder Station? That the Police of the country can be re-organized 
“effectively, and criminal justice improved without some slight additional 
“expense is altogether impossible. The above scheme is perhaps the 
“cheapest that could be recommended. But the above are not all the 
“advantages to be derived by the establishment of Fouzdaree Moonsiffs 
“to dispose of all minor offences. The Magistrate and his Assistant being 
“relieved of a considerable portion of the trials, would be able to give 
“more attention to matters of Police; and to that highly important object, 
“and hearing appeals from Moonsiffs, and disposing of heinous offences, 
“the time of European Covenanted Officers would be and should be 
“exclusively devoted.” 


21. This plan however, although it would put an end to the 
inconvenience of having to undertake a long journey to the Sudder Station, 
in cases of an inconsiderable nature, would not provide for exercising the 
requisite controul over the conduct of the Thannah Establishments. It would 
enable the Magistrate to pay more attention generally to Police matters, 
but it would not supply that local authority over those Establishments 
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without which no effectual controul can be exercised. Another plan has 
been proposed better adapted, we think, to this purpose, of which several 
Officers of experience are the advocates, and which we cannot better 
describe than in the words of Mr. Dampier, (vide letter dated the 15t" 
November 1836) as follows — “Another great amelioration of our system 
“would be the division of the Districts into minor circles of two or three 
“Thannahs, with a superior Native Officer, with pay equal to that of a 
“Moonsiff over each circle, this Officer should be authorized to take notice 
“of and enquire into all cases of misconduct on the part of the Police, to 
“report to the Magistrate any neglectful or corrupt conduct in the local 
“investigations made by Darogahs, to conduct local enquiries on oath in 
“affrays arising from disputed boundaries or lands, where affrays are likely 
“to take place, and cases are instituted under Regulation XV, of 1824, and 
“to act both as a check and guide over the subordinate Police Officers, and 
“as a local assistant to the Magistrate, and he might in the latter situation 
“be vested with power to hear and decide petty cases of assault and theft 
“referred to him by the Magistrate within his circle, and thus relieve the 
“Sudder Ameens and Principal Sudder Ameens from a part of the duties, 
“which now interfere with their entire attention being turned to their civil 
“duties. I think the creation of such an office would be an inducement to 
“Darogahs to adopt a better line of conduct, as they should be considered 
“eligible for that office, as well as for that of a Moonsiff, and at present it 
“would be a good opportunity for giving employment in the Mofussil ina 
“respectable and honourable situation to many of those young men who 
“have been educated at the Hindoo college or the Government Schools. A 
“selection from these scholars for such offices would stimulate them and 
“others to exertion, and prove to the people generally, that the Government 
“were prepared to place those in their employ who had received the 
“advantage of a superior moral education, and to whom, therefore, they 
“would look with some degree of confidence for good conduct towards 
“their countrymen. The holders of these offices might be considered eligible 
“for Sudder Ameenships under the new system of promotion in the Judicial 
“line of service, and should not be liable to dismissal without reference to 
“the Sudder Nizamut Adawlut, or Government.” 


22.  Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore in his evidence before the Committee, 
goes a step further, and recommends that the selection of this new 
description of Officers should not be restricted to Natives, but extended to 
other classes. He says “that to remedy the state of things complained of 
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“Deputy Magistrates should be appointed, either Native, East Indian, or 
“European; and if selected from the two latter denominations, they should 
“be conversant with the Native language, so as not to be dependant on the 
“interpretations of other people, but understand directly the ryotts, and 
“when they receive any petition in the vernacular language, that they may 
“read it themselves. They should be taken from the respectable class of 
“people, and not selected merely to increase the salary of those who are at 
“present employed, whether Darogahs, Seristadars, or others, amongst 
“whom a good man might perhaps here and there be found, but generally 
“speaking they are good for nothing. The appointment of these new Officers 
“should either be made by the Government or the Court of Sudder Dewanny 
“Adawlut. They should be stationed in the interior, and their powers in 
“criminal cases should correspond with those of Moonsiffs, and they should 
“be allowed to exercise jurisdiction over the Thannadars. The present 
“Darogahs should be abolished and the Thannas remodelled on the plan 
of “those in Calcutta, the Jemadar or his Deputy should personally report 
as “circumstances render necessary to the Deputy Magistrate, and if it 
comes “to his knowledge that a quarrel or dispute is likely to take place, 
he should “immediately give information to the Deputy Magistrate. In the 
Districts “where there are a great many European residents, it would in 
my opinion “be advisable to employ European Bailiffs, properly qualified, 
under the “Deputy. Magistrate, to do the duties of Darogah.” 


23. But even this appears to us to fall short of what is required. We 
are of opinion that the important object in view will not be attained by any 
plan which does not provide for the appointment of Deputy or Assistant 
Magistrates, with original jurisdiction in matters of Police, and with powers 
of punishment, in cases originating within the limits assigned to them, not 
exceeding six months’ imprisonment with labour and irons, with a fine 
not exceeding two hundred rupees, commutable, if not paid, to a further 
period of imprisonment not exceeding six months. In all other respects 
these Officers will of course be under the general controul and 
superintendence of the Magistrate, to whom an appeal should lie in all 
cases from their orders and decisions. They should be taken from all classes 
where due qualification may be found, and located in different parts of the 
interior of each District, having authority over the Thannas only within 
the range of their respective jurisdictions, and be appointed and removed 
by Government, in the same mode as the Deputy Collectors and Sudder 
Ameens. 
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24. This it appears to us is the only proper footing on which the 
proposed new office can be effectually placed. It is of no use congregating 
authorities at the Sudder station, or of planting inadequate ones in the 
interior. No plan for controuling the Native Officers of Police at a distance, 
or of affording the people effectual protection can be successful, which 
does not provide for the distributing of functionaries, with powers of 
investigation and decision, and of controul, throughout the District, to 
reside amongst them, to satisfy them that the Police exists for their benefit 
as well as for our own, and to put an effectual stop to the progress of 
extortion and misrule. 


25. Such an arrangement would relieve the Magistrate at the Sudder 
station of much of the duty which now oppresses him, and places it out of 
his power to exercise any effectual superintendence. It would provide by 
the employment of honest and intelligent men, that effective controul over 
the Thannadars which the Magistrate is now unable to exercise. It would 
place the Magistrate’s Court within reach of every inhabitant of the District, 
and would bring his protective authority into immediate contact with the 
people. The greatest portion of evils to which they are at present exposed, 
would have a fair chance of being remedied, and we might look in process 
of time to the gradual removal of those feelings, which dispose the 
community at large to regard being involved with matters of Police, as the 
worst of misfortunes. 


26. But the Assistant Magistrates, whose appointment we have 
recommended, should not we think be introduced at once into every District 
under the Government of Bengal. Their introduction, we are of opinion, 
like that of the Uncovenanted Deputy Collectors appointed under 
Regulation IX, of 1833, should be gradual, and limited at first to a few 
Districts only, where such an arrangement may be most urgently required. 
Nor would there be at present any necessity for establishing grades either 
of rank or emolument ; should the measure prove on trial to be successful, 
it will then be time enough to increase the number of these Officers, 
establish grades, and place them in all respects on as efficient a footing as 
the Uncovenanted Deputies above referred to, whose services have been 
so useful to the State, that there are now employed under the Bengal 
Government alone no less than 159; and in the North Western Provinces 
they are, it is understood, entertained in the same proportion. 


27. Taking the number of Thannahs at 444 (which if not the exact 
number now under the Superintendent of Police, is sufficiently correct for 
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the purpose of an estimate,) and reserving 4 Thannahs for the especial 
superintendence of each Magistrate of the 32 Districts with which we 
have at present to deal, and a like number for each of the Assistant 
Magistrates, there would not be more than 79 of the latter Officers, who, if 
the plan succeeds, might be divided into three grades as follows : 

5 on 600 Rupees per month, 

10 on 400 Rupees per month, 

64 on 300 Rupees per month, 


making an annual expense of Rupees 3,14,400, to which must be added 
for Establishment at 80 Rs. each per mensem, Rs. 75,840, giving a total 
expense amounting to Rs.3,89,748. 


28. Butno such outlay is at present contemplated. In the first instance 
the Officers in question will be extremely few, and on the lowest grade of 
salary, which will be sufficient to test the utility of the measure, and it is 
only in the event of its being attended with beneficial effects, that we 
propose to extend it to other Districts, as may appear advisable. And it 
should always be borne in mind, that although such an extension will of 
course be accompanied by a corresponding increase of expense, yet that 
this expense will be more than compensated by the advantages resulting 
from it. 


29. With respect to the proposal of employing European residents in 
the Mofussil, engaged in mercantile and agricultural pursuits, in aid of the 
Police, all those considerations which have hitherto been deemed 
conclusive against Magistrates being allowed to engage in such pursuits, 
are equally opposed to persons so engaged being appointed Magistrates. 
We by no means intend to imply that individuals of the latter description, 
as well as of the former, may not be found, in whom both characters might 
be united without inconvenience, but it would be rare, and the rule once 
broken through, would lead unquestionably to great abuses. We need hardly 
add that the same objections exist to investing them with powers for the 
apprehension of criminals and investigation of charges, but without 
authority to punish. It would be as unsafe and injudicious to entrust persons 
so situated with a little magisterial power, as to authorize those exercising 
the functions of Magistrate to engage in a little trade. 


30. The defect which we have next to bring to notice is one that has 
been already referred to, namely, the corruption and utter worthlessness 
of the Thannadars. All concur in thinking that this class of functionaries 
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are on the worst possible footing, and that it would be better to dispense 
with them altogether, unless inducements can be held out sufficiently strong, 
to dispose persons of character and respectability to offer themselves for 
the appointment. In proof of what is above stated, we beg leave to refer tp 
the evidence given before us by Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore on the 8 
November last, from which the following is an extract: 


“263 — You had then many opportunities of observing the condition of 
“the Police — state what you think of it? I think that from the Darogah to 
“the lowest peon the whole of them are a corrupt set of people, - a single 
“case could not be got out of their hands without paying money — the 
“wealthy always got advantage over the poor. In quarrels between the 
“Zumeendars and Indigo Planters, large sums are expended to bribe these 
“people — when any report is called for by the Magistrate from the Darogahs, 
“even ina true case, that report could not be obtained without paying large 
“sum of money; and should the case be between two rich parties, the richest 
“or he who pays the highest, would get the report in his favour. If a Jamadar 
“or peon is sent to a village for any enquiry, there is immediately a tax 
“levied by them from all the Ryotts of the Village, through the Gomastah 
“of the Zumeendar, and this mode of extortion has so long prevailed as 
“almost to give it the character of a just demand : so much so that not a 
“single Ryott would ever make an objection to pay it. Indeed they look 
“upon it as an authorized tax. Ifa Dacoity takes place in any neighbourhood, 
“the Darogah and all his people will go about the villages and 
“indiscriminately seize the inhabitants, innocent or culpable: and it often 
“happens that persons so taken, although of the most suspicious character, 
“in the particular transaction, are released on some money inducement 
“being given to the Officers. Besides the levy of the tax above mentioned, 
“formerly in every petty theft, the same process was observed, but since 
“(by Regulation II. Of 1832) that local enquiry is done away with, their 
“perquisites are a little reduced in that quarter. In short nothing can be 
“done without paying for it whenever they are called upon to interfere.” 


31. Mr. Hawkins in his report, dated the 11th January 1837, after 
giving almost an equally unfavourable description of the state of the Police, 
and referring to the general unwillingness of the community to admit 
Officers belonging to it, amongst them, owing to those “habits of plunder 
and extortion” by which they have ever been characterized, proceeds to 
describe in very forcible terms, the causes to which these habits are 
attributable. “Devoid,” he observes, “to a great extent of those moral 
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“qualifications which are in themselves a guarantee for the faithful 
“discharge of public duties, have the persons usually selected for office in 
“the Police Department had inducements held out to them to keep them in 
“the way of uprightness and integrity? Have we endeavoured to compensate 
“for the moral deficiency by inducements of self interest to a course of 
“good conduct! ‘Is not the true state of the case, exactly the reverse? Look 
“to the Police Darogah, selected without reference to qualification (the 
“determination of which, it must be admitted, is generally difficult) 
“expected to be incessantly on the move, for which he must keep a 
“conveyance of some kind ; in the receipt of a very inadequate salary, with 
“no prospect of promotion ; ever liable to the displeasure of the Magistrate, 
“his immediate superior, (a displeasure arising too frequently from chagrin 
‘and vexation, rather than strict enquiry and mature deliberation) 
“constantly subjected to a change of masters: and in the event of dismissal 
“from office, with every chance of emploment in another District in the 
“same class of appointments; is it surprising that he should be found 
“deficient in the discharge of his public duties? that he should seek rather 
“to enrich himself, than exert his endeavours faithfully in behalf of those 
“for whose benefit he is employed? Nearly the same observations are 
“applicable to the several subordinate classes of Police Officers entertained 
“by the Government.” 


32. In another place the same gengleman remarks - “The off-hand 
“way of dismissing whole bodies of them, is one of the greatest vices of 
“the present practice: and is in itself no slight cause of those very evils 
“which it is intended to check. A Darogah has no confidence in the 
“permanency of his office ; and while employed, he makes the most of his 
“time in gathering together all in his power, uncertain when the order for 
“his removal may arrive. The occurrence of a Dacoity or other serious 
“offence, for which the Darogah is probably no more in fault than the 
“Magistrate himself, and which may occur at any hour, might be the cause 
“of his dismissal, especially if he fails to discover and apprehend the 
“perpetrators. There is a most pernicious practice, which I believe prevails 
“very generally, of fining Police Officers heavily for the slightest errors. 
“In such cases they will very seldom appeal against the orders of their 
“employers; but will most assuredly make up the deficiency in their receipts 
“in a far more “objectionable way.” 


33. The above are the sentiments of almost all who have been 
consulted whether in or out of the service. Further quotations on this subject 
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would be superfluous, but if additional particulars are redquired, we beg 
that reference may be made to the letters of Messrs. Dampier, Davidson, 
A. Dick, J. Shaw, Russell, Dunbar, Pigou, Gordon, and Lowis, and to the 
examinations before the Committee of Messrs. Adam, Wise, Maclean, 
Hurry, Taylor, W. A. Shaw, 4nd Baboo Prosonocoomar. Mr. Adam’s 
testimony especially appears to us deserving of particular attention, being 
the result of very careful enquiries, under circumstances of intercourse 
and communication with the Natives in different parts of the interior of 
the country, such as few have had the opportunity of enjoying. 


34. From all this most unquestionable testimony it is obvious that 
the allowances of this class of Officers, not being sufficient to enable 
them to keep up an appearance corresponding with their situation, they 
must take in some shape or other from the people what the Government 
refuse to allow, and thus she Government in fact impose upon the community 
the payment of whatever sum, short of the allowed salary, is necessary for 
their decent subsistence. An increase to that extent therefore, if only to 
remove a fair justification for exaction, seems indispensably requisite. 
Moreover, it is impossible to expect in Thannadars an exemption from 
those motives and feelings which actuate all other classes of mankind, and 
accordingly the same rewards and inducements must be laid before them. 
If it be necessary to retain the services of respectable Natives for these 
apppointments, not only should their salaries be increased to such amount 
as will enable them to keep up at least a creditable appearance without 
exaction, but they must have something to look forward to ; and despair of 
ever being able, by any exertion or good conduct on their part, to better 
their situation beyond the actual receipt of 25 Rupees a month, must no 
longer be allowed to drive them to make the most of their opportunities. 
Grades of Thannadars should be established in the same manner as there 
are classes of Moonsiffs and Sudder Ameens, promotion to the higher 
grades being held out as the reward of length of service and certified good 
conduct. Such system has been found to succeed in the Judicial Department, 
and there is no reason to doubt that it would be equally successful with the 
Police. 


35. The number of Thannadars may for our present purpose be taken 
at 444. To 50 of these, we would assign salaries of 100 Rupees each per 
mensem; to 100 others we would give 75 Rs. and to the remainder 50 Rs. 
The entire expense of this arrangement would be Rupees 3,26,400 per 
annum, from which is to be deducted the present pay of the Thannadars, 
(about Rs.1,35,000) leaving a net increase of Rs.1,91,400. 
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36. _In the salaries of the other Police Officers, we see no reason at 
present to make any alteration. 


37. Measures should likewise be adopted to secure the Thannadars 
not only from being removed on insufficient grounds, but from ill-treatment. 
It is established by the best evidence that they are often treated by the 
Magistrates with no consideration, fined inordinately, summoned 
continually to answer unfounded charges, and removed without sufficient 
cause to distances, where their local experience is lost. The difficulty of 
procuring respectable and efficient individuals as Police Darogahs, has 
been stated to arise in part from the fear of dismissal from office, or of 
being disgraced by punishment, in cases of trivial misconduct, or at the 
caprice of the Magistrate; and when in addition to this it is considered that 
they have no adequate pay, and no prospect of promotion, it is not very 
extraordinary the generality of them should be corrupt, and that no persons 
of any character or respectability offer themselves for the situation. 


38. Unless, these changes can be effected, and the office of Thannadar 
placed upon a footing that will secure the services of respectable men, and 
put an end to the necessity, if we may so speak, under which they lie, of 
becoming the oppressors of the people whom they are appointed to protect, 
it would be better, we are of opinion, to dispense with them altogether. 


39. The same principles as have been recommended above to be 
acted upon in respect to Thannadars, should, as suggested by Mr. Hawkins, 
be adopted likewise towards their inferior Officers. The system of 
promotion should be strictly kept in view throughout every grade. The 
lowest Police Officer should be apprised that the highest offices, in his 
Department, are open to him, and that his attaining them rests entirely 
with himself. Every Burkendaz should feel, as well as every Jamadar, and 
every Darogah, that zealous exertions, and an upright and meritorious 
course of conduct, will certainly be rewarded by advancement to more 
responsible and lucrative employment. This must not rest on mere 
professions, but the Magistrates should be required invariably to act on 
these principles, and the controuling authorities should satisfy themselves 
that they do so. 


40. One of our members would suggest that the sentence of the 
Magistrate for neglect of duty, or other breach of good conduct committed 
by native Police Officers in their public capacity, be made appealable to 
the Superintendant of Police, to whom monthly statements of all such 
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sentences should be regularly submitted for his information. This 
arrangement which would leave them still liable as before to the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Sessions Judge for offences committed by them as private 
individuals, appears necessary in order to keep a body of men so numerous, 
in salutary subjection to the superior authority most interested in seeing 
that they do their duty on the one hand, and in restraining them from the 
commission of any official irregularity on the other. As matters actually 
stand, the Sessions Judge is in fact the controuling authority, while the 
responsibility rests alone with the chief of the Department, who doubtless 
ought to be vested with the power of taking cognizance judicially, of the 
conduct of his subordinate Officers. 


41. The majority of the Committee are not advocates for a system of 
Military Police, as suggested in Mr. Secretary Mangles’ circular letter of 
the 30th May 1837. To convert the whole of the Police Establishments of 
each District into a single organized body, the head-quarters of which are 
to be at the Sudder Station, where they are to be subject to regular drill, 
and supply reliefs to the different Thannahs, so as to keep up habits of 
discipline and combined action, without losing that individual intelligence 
and alertness and those habits of self-confidence, essential to the efficiency 
of Police Officers, would without an immense increase of expense be 
impracticable, while there would be great danger of their losing their 
efficiency as Police Officers, without their being of any use against mobs, 
or bodies collected together on occasion of sudden and general excitement 
to resist the public authority. 


42. It is to be lamented that such occasions require to be provided 
for, but we are not inclined to think for reasons presently to be assigned, 
that the Police in the country can ever become a suitable instrument for 
the purpose. The proper business for the Police is to deal with crime against 
life and property, not to put down insurrection, with which it never yet in 
any instance has been, or ever can be, able to cope. It would give them the 
self-sufficiency of the Sepoy without his discipline ; they would, to use 
the words of Captain Jenkins in his letter dated the 21st July 1837, “become 
a body of organized ruffians which the Magistrate would have very little 
power of controuling.” They would be above their work. In the ordinary 
duties of the Police, men so organized, even if they could lay aside their 
arms and accoutrements, and submit to the drudgery, would not be so well 
qualified for tracing out and detecting the perpetrators of crimes, and 
discovering the depositaries of stolen property, as those, who having been 
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many years attached to a Thannah, are well acquainted with the character 
of the classes they have to deal with, and better able to know where to 
attach suspicion, and obtain a clue, from the intercourse subsisting between 
them and the people. In short, for all purposes of prevention and discovery, 
the present system is better adapted than the one which it is proposed to 
substitute. 


43. In cases of Dacoity, when that discase of the Bengal Provinces 
becomes as it were epidemic, it is then to bc overcome only by special 
remedies, and like Thuggee in Central India, must be met by extraordinary 
arrangements — as to insurrection, it has been found on all occasions, witness 
the disturbances at Bareilly and Benares, that in such cases the best 
organized Police becomes useless. The individuals of whom it is composed 
are influenced by the feelings of the populace from which they are drawn, 
and cannot consequently be depended on. It is only by calling in the regular 
Military, who from their insulated position with reference to the people, 
do not participate their feelings, that anything can be done on such 
occasions. The duties of Police Officers are quite a different description, 
and to these they should be kept in this, as well as in all other countries. At 
stations however where no Military force is within reach, and the 
Magistrates have nothing to fall back upon in the event of any popular 
excitement, or other unusual occurrence, beyond the power of the Police 
to repress, there should be entertained we think at the Sudder Stations, as 
suggested by the late Mr. C. R. Barwell, a number of picked men, trained 
and disciplined, who might serve as a protection until more effectual aid 
could be procured. 


44. If more than this be required, if under existing circumstances it 
be advisable to organize the Jail Guards, and the Guards entertained for 
the protection of the several Officers, Courts, Treasuries, Fiscal as well as 
Judicial, at the Sudder Stations, the best way would be at once to revive 
the Provincial Battalions, which were of so much use in former days, and 
which, besides answering Police purposes, possess the advantage of 
relieving the regular corps from harassing municipal duties, for which 
their services cannot at all times be conveniently spared. 


45. We now come to the most important subject connected with the 
Police of Bengal, namely, the state of the Chowkeedaree Establishments. 
In some Districts their numerical strength appears to be very great, yet 
they are utterly inefficient, and have been described in the most 
unfavourable terms. Mr. W. T. Hathorn, Judge of Zillah Cuttack, in his 
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letter already referred to, observes, — “That from the total absence of any 
“supervision over the village Police for a series of years, it may be said 
“that at present such a body does not exist. The race of people denominated 
“Chowkeedars, retain the name apparently to blind the people as to their 
“real character. They are employed during the day to assist the Zemindar 
“in collecting his rents, and at night they act as the agents of notorious 
“characters, to point out where property is to be found! This is easily 
“accounted for. The office is held by the very lowest caste of Natives, and 
“they are allowed by the Zemindars to realize what they can from the 
“villagers for their maintenance. They have in a measure held us at defiance 
“heretofore. If a Chowkeedar be accidentally detected at conniving at any 
“offence, and the Magistrate orders his dismissal, directing the Darogah 
“through the Zemindar to appoint another in his stead, his son or his 
“nephew’s name is handed up for approval, and in ignorance is appointed. 
“The Chowkeedars in Bengal and Behar are, for the most part, of the 
“following castes : Harrees, Bagdhees, Baorees, Dusads, and Domes. In 
“Orissa Pans, Kindrahs, and Mehters. These castes are deemed so inferior 
“that they are employed as scavengers, and such like degrading offices. 
“No Hindoo Native of a higher caste would even touch them, to do so, or 
“to take any thing from them, is held to be a forfeiture of caste; they seldom 
“realize by honest means above one or two rupees per mensem at the 
“utmost and are therefore always ready to connive at offences on the 
“promise of getting a share of the stolen property. It is not an uncommon 
“trick’amongst the Chowkeedars to apply for leave of absence before a 
“burglary or a dacoity takes place, to quiet suspicion against them, after 
“having informed where property is to be found, and the time and manner 
“in which the theft can be accomplished with the least chance of detection 
“to the parties concerned”. 


46. Mr. Hawkins in his letter dated the 11th January 1837, observes,— 
“I now approach that part of the subject, which I confess completely 
“baflles me: the Village or Chowkeedaree Police. On a really efficient 
“footing the Village Police is sufficiently strong to put down a great portion 
“of the existing crime, and (intimately acquainted and connected are its 
“members with the great mass of the population) to afford material 
“assistance in the discovery and detection of offenders. There is, or ought 
“to be, a Chowkeedar at least in every village, who in some places is 
“appointed by the landholder or farmer as the case may be, in others by 
“the head men of the village. The persons who appoint are generally held 
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“responsible by the Magistrate for the filling up of the office with somebody 
“or another ; though but little is ever said, should the nominee turn out, as 
“not unfrequently he does, an arrant thief.” 


“Unfortunately no small number of the crimes of a felonious nature, 
“such as robbery, burglary, and theft are committed by the Chowkeedars — 
“till within the last few years subjected to corporal punishment, (about the 
“infliction of which the Magistrates were not very chary) always badly 
“paid, sometimes not paid at all, they were a harshly treated race, and it 
“was not surprising that none but the lowest of the people could be found 
“to undertake the duty. In the Districts of Bengal in which I have served, 
“the Chowkeedars are invariably of the Harree, Chumar, and Dusud castes; 
“in Behar they are chiefly Guallahs and Dusads. In the Upper Provinces I 
“believe they are generally Chumars; so that throughout the whole of India, 
“the Chowkeedaree Police is composed of the very lowest of the people.” 


“I do not mean to object to any person merely on account of his caste, 
“but experience tells us that very great number of our convicted felons are 
“taken from the same classes. Many a Magistrate must have observed that 
“a man has turned Chowkeedar merely because it gives him an excuse for 
“leaving his home at night, in order that he may go upon his thieving 
“expeditions.” 


“I am totally at a loss for a remedy which will admit of practical 
“application. The abolition of corporal punishment may in time do 
“something towards inducing a better set of men to enter into the 
“Chowkeedaree service; but confined as these situations are to men of 
“particular classes, the trammels of caste must, in a great measure, be 
“broken through, ere better men can be found to undertake the office.” 


“Again there is no set of men so badly paid. | believe there is an 
“enactment which directs that no Chowkeedar shall receive less than three 
“rupees per month; frequently he gets very little more than as many annas; 
“and in fact, as I stated before, he looks to making more by thieving than 
“honest service.” 


47. Mr. W. A. Pringle in his letter dated the 7th of February 1837, 
gives similar testimony - “At present the village watchmen are badly and 
“irregularly paid; and though nominally under one master only, the 
“Darogah, they are bullied and oppressed by almost every man in the 
“village. The Zemindars and Farmers, and their Amlah, too often employ 
“them in collecting rent and in oppressing the Ryotts; the head men of the 
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“village make perfect slaves of them, and the inhabitants down to the very 
“lowest, constantly threaten them with false complaints, if they demand 
“their poor pittance. The Chowkeedar therefore in self-defence, being 
“thus placed at enmity with them all, threatens them with false accusations 
“in the event of their refusing, or being unable, to pay him, and he is 
“frequently driven, for bare subsistence, to league himself with robbers 
“and thieves.” 


48. Mr. T. R. Davidson also in his letter dated the 10th June 1837, 
remarks: — “I am not willing to advocate any radical change in the rule 
“under which Chowkeedars are nominated by the Zemindar, because, from 
“his position, he is the person most interested in the welfare of the residents 
“on his estate, and from knowing the tenantry, he can make the most suitable 
“selection. Where the Zemindar is of bad repute, and crime be found to 
“prevail in the neighbourhood, the Punch may be introduced, for in reality 
“the main body of the inhabitants are the parties most concerned in the 
“appointment of a good Chowkeedar. At the lowest computation this branch 
“of the Police in the four Districts, Sarun, Shahabad, Patna and Behar, 
“exceeds fifteen thousand men; yet it is so utterly worthless, that I am not 
“sure the country would be in a worse position in point of Police were 
“every Chowkeedar dismissed - they comprize the most debased class of 
“the inhabitants, and are I fear, usually, rather engaged in robbery and 
“theft, than in guarding the property of their employers. In the District of 
“Sarun they are said to be the leaders of gangs, and they are notoriously 
“the medium by which stolen property is restored throughout the Division. 
“A radical reform is here loudly called for, and I believe that the zeal and 
“judgment of the gentlemen who will have to perfect the arrangements in 
“the several Zillahs, may effect much, if supported by an enactment 
“providing for the regular remuneration of Village Watchmen, at present, 
“their stipend varies in every village from one rupee twelve annas to three 
“rupees per mensem, and in nine instances out of ten the Chowkeedar 
“neither demands nor receives a fraction of the sum but lives upon his 
“wits, and the facilities which his supposed employment as a watchman, 
“afford of preying upon the public. This should be changed and all 
“Chowkeedars be nominated by the Landholders, or a “Punch” of 
“villagers, their names registered, and their appointments approved of 
“by the Magistrate of the Zillahs, a certain rate of pay should then be 
“fixed, and the Darogah should have full authority to levy it, in case of 
“non-payment, by distraint, from the Zemindar, if the nomination of the 
“Chowkeedar rested with him, and from the Jeyt Ryots where they had 
“selected their own watchman.” 
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49. The papers submitted for our consideration abound with evidence 
to the same effect, but the above will be sufficient to show that nothing 
can be in a worse state than these establishments, and that the most urgent 
necessity exists for a thorough revision, not in one or two Districts merely, 
but throughout the country, in order to place them in a state of efficiency. 
In some Districts the allowances for watchmen are very great, in Purneah 
for instance they are stated by Mr. Pringle to amount to no less than Sicca 
Rupees 1,96,132-4 annas per annum, a sum which at the rate of 4 Rupees 
each per mensem, would admit under a well regulated system of the 
employment for that District alone of 4,000 men, and yet the establishment 
is described not only as utterly useless for Police purposes, but as a curse 
instead of a blessing to the community. It is the same almost every where 
else, and it is even a question whether an order issued throughout the 
country to apprehend and confine them, would not do more to puta stop to 
theft and robbery than any other measure that could be adopted —a general 
revision therefore is urgently required, both to remove a pressing evil which 
the disorganisation of these establishments has occasioned, and to enable 
them to answer the end for which they were appointed. There is great 
difference however of opinion as to the proper course to be pursued for 
the purpose. 


50. Formerly the establishments in question were not only paid by, 
but were entirely under the controul of the village communities, the 
landholders were bound to keep the peace, and in the event of any theft or 
robbery being committed, within their respective estates, to produce both 
the robbers and plundered property or to make good the loss. But by the 
Regulations of 1793 the Police was declared to be under the exclusive 
charge of the Officers of Government, and all descriptions of Village 
Watchmen were subjected to the orders of the Darogah, while the privilege 
of appointing and filling up vacancis was still continued to the landholders, 
who were held responsible under severe penalties not only to give 
information of every crime committed, but also to assist in apprehending 
the perpetrators, although deprived of all Police powers, and even of the 
controul over the Chowkeedars — a system so full of anomalies could not 
do otherwise than fail. The Zemindars unentrusted with authority, but still 
held responsible, would of course afford no cordial co-operation. The 
Chowkeedars required to serve two masters, nominated and entitled to 
receive their pay from the one, but bound to obey and liable to punishment 
and dismissal from the other, effectually serve neither — while the public 
authority, in support of which they are expected to co-operate, is naturally 
hated and betrayed by both. 
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51. _ Inthis state of things, it has been proposed* to dispense with the 
Zemindar’s interference altogether, and to take the whole into the hands 
of the Government. To realize the allowances in money or land assigned 
for the maintenance of the village watchmen, by assessing the land, and 
collecting the money through the Zemindars, to be paid by them with their 
land revenue into the Collector’s Treasury, allowing them ten per cent for 
expenses of collection, and for being answerable for punctual payment, in 
the same manner as they are for land revenue. This, it is stated, would 
supply a fund more than sufficient for the support all over the country of 
an efficient Village Police, to be paid by Government, and placed under 
the exclusive orders and controul of the public authorities. 


52. There cannot be any doubt that as matters actually stand, no 
greater boon could be bestowed on the Zemindars than to relieve them 
from all Police responsibility, beyond what attaches to every other 
individual of the community, and it is obvious that if in future they are to 
exercise no authority either in the appointment or superintendence of the 
Village Police within their respective estates, no such responsibility can 
equitably be attached to them. But hitherto the greatest importance has 
been attached to the system of Village Police founded on the ancient usages 
of the country, on the conviction that without this groundwork all other 
means for the maintenance of peace and good order must end in failure. 
The desire has uniformly been to secure if possible the co-operation of the 
agricultural community in aid of the Police Establishments ; such has been 
the object of every law for the improvement of the Police since the year 
1793, to the present day; it was partly with this view that the union of the 
offices of Magistrate and Collector was recently brought about, and is still 
defended by many of its advocates. It is to the want of co-operation on the 
part of the community in general, and the Zemindars in particular, that the 
inefficiency of the Police is uniformly ascribed ; and it would therefore, 
we think, be injudicious to adopt a measure, the effect of which must be to 
deprive us of it still more, without first ascertaining whether or not our 
endeavours have been well calculated to effect the object intended. 


53. Perhaps the present defective state of the Village Police is chiefly 
owing to our own neglect — no rules have been framed, for defining the 
authority to which the Police Officers belonging to it are to be subject, the 
duties they are to perform, the scale of remuneration to be received, the 
source from which it was to be derived, or the mode in which payment 
* Vide para. 9th of Mr. Pringle’s letter dated 7th Feb. 1837. 
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was to be enforced — the fallacy of condemning the system for inefficiency 
under such circumstances is obvious. The error lies not in the system, but, 
in having allowed it to fall into decay, and by disgusting all parties 
connected with it, instead of encouraging and protecting them. Let us not 
pull down, but restore - the majority of the Committee think that to divest 
the Zemindars of all responsibility and interference, and convert the Village 
Police into Thannah Burkundazes, to be appointed, paid, and regulated in 
all respects by the Magistrate, without the intervention either of the village 
community, or of the landholders, would be to subvert at once the whole 
constitution of village society, to transform the village watch as well as 
the Thannah Officers into a Military Police, to re-impose that vexatious 
interference with its internal concerns from which Government found it 
necessary to relieve them by the enactment of Regulation II. of 1832, to 
alienate more even than at present the regard of the people from the Police, 
and render the latter still more an exclusive body, with which the community 
at large are not only unwilling to co-operate, but regard with feelings of 
antipathy, which it is an object of the greatest importance to us to endeavour 
if possible to overcome. 


54. We cannot refrain from quoting here the observation upon this 
subject of Mr. Lowis, contained in his letter of the 2nd May 1837 —“By far 
“the greatest impediment to the success of Police operations in this country, 
“arises from the total want of co-operation on the part of the people; 
“exaction on the one hand, and fear, ignorance and prejudice on the other, 
“have drawn a very marked line between the regular Police Officer and 
“the public, for whose benefit he is ostensibly employed; and whatever 
“the crime may be, or however notorious and dangerous the offender, the 
“village community rarely shows any disposition to assist either in tracing 
“the one or in apprehending the other, their sole object being to get rid as 
“speedily as possible of their unwelcome visitors by any story most likely 
“to effect their purpose. But in the character and disposition of the Village 
“Chowkeedar there is something common to both parties; when properly 
“treated he can give, and he frequently does give, most valuable 
“informtaion; and it has therefore always appeared to me a most desirable 
“object, to make this connecting link between the Police and people as 
“sound and serviceable as possible.” 


55. | Wedoubt much if any description of Village Police can be efficient, 
we are quite sure that none can be popular, which is not based on the principle 
advocated by Mr. Lowis in the above extract. Our controul over the 
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establishment, as it is now, being the point in which we are most deficient, 
there is no possibility of its being increased by doing away with the intervention 
of those to whom we should look for exercising it with effect, and whose 
influence if not exercised in our favour is sure to be exerted against us. 


56. And here we would ask, supposing the whole of the Police, both 
regular and subsidiary, to be taken into the hands of the Government and 
transformed as proposed into a military body, and supposing it to answer 
as an instrument of coercion and subjection far better than the present 
establishments with all their defects entirely removed, would it be desirable 
thus to dispense, even if we could, with the co-operation of the people, to 
set their influence at defiance, and to act as if we had no hold upon the 
country but the sword? Would it be politic, we ask, to give up without a 
further attempt, all hope of ever conciliating them, or of impressing upon 
them the conviction, that their benefit, as well as our own, is the main 
object of all our institutions? 


57. We think not, and would therefore prefer, in the first instance at 
least, an attempt to reform the old system before we introduce a new one. 
As the first step, the village establishments should be carefully revised, 
and an allowance assigned to each watchman which shall be an adequate 
remuneration for his services. This may be done by means of a new 
allotment of the allowances, whether in money or land, already assigned 
for their support, by reducing the number of watchmen in order to increase 
their pay, where the allowances are insufficient, by recovering such lands 
as have been misappropriated or improperly resumed by the Zemindars, 
by substituting a money payment on the part of the Zemindars for 
assignments of land wherever it may be practicable; in short, by re- 
organizing the whole of the Establishments, by framing rules of conduct, 
by defining the powers and responsibilities of the village authorities, to 
whom the watchmen should be subordinate on the one hand, and the duties 
to be performed by the latter on the other, and lastly, by placing their pay 
ona footing which would secure them an adequate subsistence as long as 
they behave well, without their being driven to look for it to illegitimate 
sources. The worthlessness of the Village Police principally arises from 
their poverty, which exposes them to the temptation of screening offenders 
for the sake of a portion of the plunder, and of even turning thieves 
themselves in order to prevent starvation. Moreover, unless an adequate 
remuneration be provided for them, there is no mode of enforcing the 
discharge of their duties. Imprisonment with felons in a common jail is 
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not a fit punishment for a Police Officer—a fine imposed on a person who 
has nothing wherewith to pay, would only send him to steal — while 
dismissal from a situation to which a suitable allowance is not attached, is 
altogether nugatory for such a purpose. Good pay would at once secure 
their activity and respectability, and there would probably be but little 
occasion then to punish them for misconduct. 


58. | Therules above proposed the Magistrate should be invested with 
power effectually to enforce, taking care at the same time that the privileges 
of the landholders and village communities, should never be interfered 
with, and holding the Zemindars primarily responsible for the conduct of 
the Chowkeedars. Thus reorganized, the village watch might, we think, 
become a valuable establishment, while the Zemindars would feel a far 
greater interest than they do, or can, at present, in maintaining its efficiency. 


59. Such a system would remove at once all the anomalies now 
experienced — the responsibilities of the Zemindars would be real instead 
of nominal, they would compel the watchmen to do their duty instead of 
conniving at their misconduct, the latter would have to serve one instend 
of two masters, the loss of place would be a real punishment, and the 
situation having become more respectable, would probably by degrees be 
an object of desire to other than the very lowest classes. 


60. Weare decidedly averse to the repeal of Regulation II of 1834, 
in the case of Village Police of any denomination whatever. To subject 
them to corporal punishment, which was formerly known only for theft, is 
to reduce them to the level of thieves, and under such degradation no hope * 
can be entertained that the situation will be ever taken by persons of the 
smallest respectability. Discharge from service is the only fit punishment 
for neglect of duty on the part of such officers, and to render this effectual, 
their pay must, as above stated, be remunerative and certain. 


61. | Wedo not recommend that Regulation II, of 1834 be repealed. It 
appears to be generally approved of by the people, and in India where no 
confidence can be placed in the lower Officers of Police, their interference 
should be dispensed with, whenever it can be done with safety. A system 
which requires the interference of the Police on every trifling matter, must 
inevitably be vexatious and unpopular. 


62. At the same time however that we would exempt the people 
from all irksome and unnecessary molestation on the part of the local 
authorities, the latter should be armed to the fullest extent with power to 
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afford them redress when required, against every class and description of 
persons, whether Native or European ; and this leads us to notice the 
exemption of European British subjects in criminal matters from the 
jurisdication of the local authorities. As that exemption does not extend to 
European of any other nation, or to Americans, or to Natives of any other 
country residing in the Interior, it is a privilege which individuals belonging 
to the parent state exclusively enjoy at the expense of equal justice, to the 
great annoyance of the Native community whom they have thus the power 
of oppressing with very little risk of punishment, and to the hindrance of 
the Police, which under these circumstances they are enabled to set at 
defiance. 


63. It has been stated in evidence before us that owing to British- 
born subjects not being amenable to the local Courts in cases of felony, 
and to the necessity of sending them with all the witnesses to Calcutta 
before they can be tried, their services are preferred by European traders 
residing in the Interior who carry on dealings with the Natives to all other 
classes, on account of that very exemption—that consequently the Law, 
especially in Districts remote from Calcutta, does not afford sufficient 
protection to the Natives against British-born Europeans, and that an 
efficient Police could but with difficulty be maintained where those 
individuals might be found residing in considerable numbers. 


64. But exclusive of this evidence, there are numerous instances on 
record within our own personal knowledge and experience, to prove that 
the exemption in question has been lamentably abused, and that owing to 
the difficulties of bringing an Englishman to justice, the salutary restraint 
which the presence of competent authority naturally imposes is now here 
felt, and that outrages, which would be visited at home with condign 
punishment, are passed over with impunity. The only remedy at present is 
a prosecution in the Supreme Court in Calcutta, to which, as it is not in the 
power of the poor people to resort, there is no real redress for :uch ‘wrongs. 
It is not therefore surprising that we should be looked upon both with 
dislike and apprehension, or that the sudden appearance of a European in 
a village, as has been remarked by an acute observer*, should be “a tenor 
to the inhabitants.” 


65. Under these consideration we are of opinion, that British-born 
subjects residing in the Interior, should like all other classes of the 
community, be placed in criminal mattes, not involving capital punishment, 
* Vide third Report on the state of Education of Bengal by Wm. Adam. 
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within the jurisdiction of the local Courts, on the broad principle that 
persons of every description should be subject alike to the controul of the 
authorities where they reside, and that no distinction in this respect should 
exist between one class and another. 


66. Mr. D.C. Smyth, late a Member of this Committee, has left a 
Minute on our proceedings with a proposal on this subject to the following 
effect, which we think it right to quote, stating at the same time that we 
altogether dissent from it. 


“British subjects should be made amenable to the local Magistrate, for 
all offences, in which a fine of 500 Rupees might be deemed sufficient, or 
in default of payment to two months’ imprisonment, in a suitable place of 
confinement. An appeal from this sentence to lie direct to the Court of 
Nizamut Adawlut. Should any British subjects stand charged with an 
offence calling for a more severe punishment, but not extending to the 
penalty of death, — the Magistrate should commit him to take his trial 
before a Special Local Court, which I would denominate an European 
Court of Justice, this Court should be nominated by the Supreme 
Government, and should usually consist of the Session Judge of the District 
and of a Barrister selected from the Calcutta bar, who should on these 
occasions, be deputed to the District, and to be paid of course for this 
special duty. Before a Court, thus formed, every British subject committing, 
any serious offence in the Interior should be tried, and I would give this 
Court power to sentence a British subject to a fine of 1000 Rupees, or to 
two years’, imprisonment, or to both. In cases wherein the two 
Commissioners might differ, or in cases calling for a more severe sentence, 
the record should be sent up to a superior Special Commission consisting 
of two Judges of the Supreme Court, and one Judge of the Nizamut 
Adawlut. The proceedings should all be recorded in English, and sworm 
interpreters should be employed. Such a Court would, I believe, command 
the respect, both of our British and Native subjects. The Barrister would 
take care that all the forms and usual modes of conducting a criminal trial 
agreeably to the English Law, were properly attended to, and that the law 
of evidence was strictly abided by. The Sessions Judge on the other hand, 
would see that all the points of the case, that an English lawyer might not 
from want of local experience, be acquainted with, were brought clearly 
to light, and that the customs and usages of the Natives were not overlooked. 
Such a tribunal I feel satisfied would work well in practice.” 
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67. We altogether dissent from this plan, because it appears to us 
that Special Courts for the ordinary administration of justice are 
objectionable, and that without distinction of caste or colour all persons 
residing in the same country, and brought by the daily transactions of life 
into contact with one another, should in all matters, be subject to the same 
laws and the same tribunals. Of the necessity and propriety of dealing 
with all alike on the plan which we have recommended, and of doing 
away with the invidious distinction of having one description of tribunal 
for the governors and another for the governed, there cannot we think 
exist for a moment any reasonable doubt. The present system, now that 
the country has been opened to Englishmen of all kinds, cannot continue, 
nor was it intended by the Charter Act that it should do so. That Act, after 
providing for the admission of British settlers, enjoins the immediate 
adoption of measures for the protection of the Natives from the wrongs 
which may be apprehended from them. The injustice to the people of the 
country of exempting a class of persons who now enjoy a right of free 
resort to the Interior, from the jurisdiction of the local authorities, which 
are always open to them against the people, appears to us to be an evil so 
great as to outweigh all other considerations. 


68. Practically the effect of placing British-born subjects in the 
Interior within the jurisdiction of the Local Courts, will be to impose upon 
them those restraints which are now felt only at the Capital, and which 
render crimes of a heinous nature amongst them there, of very rare 
occurrence. By those whose objects are honest and justifiable, no 
inconvenience will be experienced by the change ; and the remonstrances 
from persons of a different stamp, do not deserve to be attended to. 


69. We have now gone through all the principal points connected 
with the state of the Mofussil Police, in which, it appears to us, that the 
existing system requires amendment. There remain however a few 
secondary matters relating less to principle than to practice, which have 
been brought to our notice, and which we consider it our duty, before 
concluding, to solicit the particular attention of Government. 


70. The first point is, that the proceedings both of the Magistrates, 
and at the Thannahs, require to be considerably abbreviated. In regard to 
the former, the records of a trial need contain only the examinations and 
the depositions of the parties, together with the final order of the Magistrate, 
and the reasons for passing it. But according to practice the record contains 
a great deal more. The final roobukaree, and often the intermediate 
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proceedings, are swelled by a recapitulation of the depositions of all parties 
examined, although the original depositions immediately precede it. This 
‘at best is a needless waste of time and labour, while it affords the Amlah 
an opportunity to distort and misstate the evidence, in order to magnify to 
the parties their own influence and importance. In the judgment of the 
Committee the final roobukaree, or proceeding, should contain merely the 
order or sentence in the case, and the reasoning on which it is founded. 
Those who are acquainted with the length, to which, by the present practice, 
a final roobukaree in the most trifling cases is extended, well know how 
great a saving of ill-employed time and labor, and therefore how desirable 
an improvement, would be effected by the proposed abbreviation. 


71. In regard to the Thannah Reports, it appears to us that they are 
susceptible of much simplification and improvement. The practice in this 
respect may be described as follows: On receiving intelligence of an 
occurrence requiring local investigation, the Darogah forthwith transmits 
to the Magistrate a report of the information, containing. generally an 
abstract, or a copy, (sometimes both) of the deposition of the prosecutor or 
informant, with notice of the reporter’s intention to proceed himself, or to 
depute one of his subordinates, to the place of occurrence, for the purpose 
of local investigation. After the completion of the investigation, the 
Darogah, or other investigating officer, forwards what is called a sooruthall, 
or statement, with or without prisoners, witnesses, and prosecutors, as the 
case may be. This document is a voluminous compilation in the Native 
language of all depositions taken on the spot, from such persons as the 
Police Officer chooses to examine, the examinations of accused parties, 
an account of the Police Officer’s own proceedings during the investigation, 
and a summary of his opinion on the charge preferred, as to the guilt or 
innocence of the accused, whom if deemed guilty he forwards for trial, 
and if innocent releases on bail, or recognizance, at his discretion. This 
bulky report is not unfrequently accompanied by the original depositions 
of the parties, besides the abstract. It is evident that no such long report 
was intended by the framers of Regulation XX, 1817, vide Section XIII. 
Clause Second, but in the hands of an unskilled Mohurrer, it always 
becomes what is above described. 


72. The sooruthall, even when faithful to facts, is of small use to the 
Magistrate, by whom it is seldom looked into with much attention. The 
chief object of it is to point out to the Officers, whose duty it is under the 
Present system to take the depositions for subsequent production before 
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the Magistrate, the kind of information or evidence to be given by such of 
the persons, prisoners, or witnesses sent in by the Police Officer, and in 
accordance with it the Fouzdaree Mohurrer shape their examinations. But 
in practice the sooruthall is not frequently drawn up by the Police Officer 
to suit his own private views, and represents the case, not as it has occurred, 
but as he is desirous it should appear. The depositions and examinations 
are written studiously with a view to support the opinion which he desires 
should be adopted by the Magistrate, and can never be relied on as a trust- 
worthy representation of facts. It has occurred to one Member of our 
Committee to receive at the same time, through an oversight, two 
sooruthalls of the same occurence written by one Officer. In one the opinion 
given was that the parties were guilty, and the evidence was studiously 
shaped to favour the conviction. In the other the witnesses were made to 
give evidence exactly the reverse of that contained in the former, and the 
opinion recorded was of course in favour of the accused. These had been, 
as is supposed to be often the case, both prepared for transmission, with 
the intention of sending off the one or the other, according to the 
inducements held out by the parties concerned. 


73. Though such signal detections can occur but rarely, yet every 
Magistrate is well aware that little or no dependence is to be reposed on 
sooruthalls, and they are treated accordingly : while therefore they are of 
little or no use in promoting the elucidation of truth, they furnish excuses 
for delay and waste of time in completing investigation, which is turned to 
account in fabricating false evidence, in tampering with prosecutors and 
witnesses, and in extorting money. 


74.  Itappears to the Committee that no inconvenience, and probably 
much good would result from the discontinuance of these sooruthalls, and 
the adoption of a system something like that in use in the Calcutta Police. 
The Darogah or other Police Officer should make summary enquiry without 
recording depositions, and at the conclusion should merely send in the 
prosecutor, all witnesses, and prisoners, (if the case in his judgment require 
further investigation) with a brief summary of the charge, and list of the 
persons sent in to the Magistrate. If the case in his opinion be 
unsubstantiated, he should send in a similar list of the parties examined, 
stating shortly that on his view of the merits of the case, he has released 
the accused on bail, or on recognizance. In the latter case the prosecutor if 
he deemed himself wronged, might of course apply to the Magistrate for a 
trial of the charge. But the power of thus primarily releasing should, in the 
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judgment of the Committee, be restricted to misdemeanors, and not extend 
to felonics and larcenies. 


75. The second point to which we solicit attention, is the practice 
which at present exists, of judging of the state of a District, and the exertions 
of a Magistrate, by the proportion between acquittals and convictions. 
After the correspondence which has taken place between the local 
Government and the Court of Nizamut Adawlut, it would be superfluous 
in us to enter into any detailed discussion on the subject, but we deem it 
necessary to draw attention to the evidence of Mr. William Wilkinson, the 
late Magistrate and Collector of Koordah, taken before us on the 24th 
November last, which, as coming from a very distinguished Officer, in 
whom Government have always placed the most implicit confidence, 
appears to us entitled to great consideration. The following is the part of 
his examination to which we allude: 


“501. Do you think it is fair to judge of the state of a District or the 
“exertions of a Magistrate solely by the proportion of acquittals and 
“convictions? Certainly not : — I consider it by no means a proper test or 
“criterion. For instance in the case of a serious disturbance or boundary 
“dispute, it is frequently necessary to apprehend a large number of persons 
“to prevent further disturbances, but who may be all eventually released, 
- “merely to blame a Magistrate for few convictious is, in my opinion, 
—unjust; I consider the system of first sending for the witnesses, and then 
“summoning the defendants, to have been carried to too great an extent, 
“and might lead to great hardships to witnesses.” 


“502. Have you reason to believe that convictions have been forced 
“with a view to make a good paper statement? — Yes, I have. I have heard 
“it stated by authorities, that prosecutors have been fined for false 
“complaints, whenever the prisoners could not be convicted, so that some 
“conviction might follow.” 


“503. Do you not consider that such a feeling is likely to have a bad 
“effect on the state of the Police? — I do; a Magistrate has now to consider 
“whether a conviction is likely to follow before he authorizes an offender, 
“to be apprehended. In cases of Dacoity, a Dacoit may confess and name 
“twenty others, all these men should be apprehended with a view to 
“ascertain whether evidence may not be procured for their conviction, 
“and yet the Magistrate may be blamed if they are all eventually released.” 
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76. Weare far from thinking lightly of the inconveniences resulting 
from indiscriminate apprehension without sufficient cause, and are of 
opinion that too much care cannot be taken to impress upon the Magistrates 
individually and collectively, and through them upon their Native Officers, 
the necessity and propriety of conforming strictly to the Law, and of 
exercising a sound discretion in that particular. But the main evil to be 
guarded against being, as every judicial Officer from his own experience 
is well aware, the natural inclination of a Magistrate to convict, rather 
than acquit prisoners whom he has himself apprehended, we much fear 
that any unfavourable inferences drawn by the higher authority as to the 
conduct of the Magistrate, from the proportion between convictions and 
acquittals, may lead to the infliction of greater injustice than that which 
the adoption of the criterion in question was humanely intended to prevent. 
Still more is it calculated to be injurious, if the procedure, noticed by Mr. 
Wilkinson in his answer to question 502, be of frequent occurrence. 


77. We would further suggest for consideration, if this system is to 
continue, whether cases in which individuals are merely summoned to 
attend in answer to charges of a petty nature which are required to be 
written and preferred on eight anna stamp paper, should be included in the 
calculation. It is difficult to comprehend how the proportion between 
convictions and acquittals in such complaints, can form any just criterion 
of the state of a District, or the ability of a Magistrate, and we think that it 
would be better to specify all such cases in a distinct column, the proportion 
being restricted merely to the number of apprehensions and convictions. 
We would suggest likewise with reference to the petty complaints above 
mentioned, whether the rule alluded to by Mr. Wilkinson, of first sending 
for the witnesses before the attendance of the defendant is required, may 
not, in generality of cases, lead to far greater abuses, and be a source of far 
greater molestation to unoffending individuals, than the course of procedure 
which has been superseded by it. 


78. The third and last point to which we have to draw attention, isa 
practice generally resorted to throughout Bengal, to which our attention 
was first drawn by Mr. Adam in his examination of the 24th November 
last, who remarked that “the treatment of budmashes, or people of bad 
“repute, is on a very undefined footing — persons accused of no crime 
being regularly taken from their families at night, and compelled to sleep 
in the Police Station.” This practice is more fully explained in the deposition 
of Mr. H. V. Bayley, taken before us on the 9th of the succeeding month, 
from which the following is an extract : 
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“692. What is the system followed in Midnapore regarding the 
“surveillance of the Police over persons of bad character? - I believe that 
“in that District and the neighbouring one of Hoogley particularly, where 
“crime is very prevalent, to make convicted felons sleep in the Thannah in 
“dark nights without a moon, when crime is most likely to take place. The 
“greatest criminals in the adjacent villages sleep in the Thannah, and these, 
“as well as those of a minor description at the distant spots from the 
“Thannah, sleep in charge of the village Chowkeedars. This is the best 
“check we have for putting down crime.” 

“693. Is this authorized by any Law or Regulation, or countenanced 
“by the orders of Government or of the Nizamut Adawlut?- It is not, but 
“every six monthly Report of the Commissioner, or Sessiones Judge, and 
“of Government, enforce on the Magistrate the strict responsibility for the 
“peace of his District, which cannot be preserved unless the known 
“disturbers of it are to have this or some other equally effectual check 
“placed on their proceedings.” 

“694. Then you consider that a Magistrate, in order to enforce such a 
“check, is at liberty to resort to measures which are neither authorized by 
“Law or sanctioned by the Supreme Authorities?— Although not specially 
“authorized by Law or the Supreme Authorities, we are expected to act up, 
“to the beforementioned urgent orders of our immediate superiors to preserve 
“the peace of the District, and the custom has been sanctioned by long usage.” 

“695. Do you know whether this system has ever been officially brought 
“to the notice of Supreme Authorities?- Not officially brought to their 
“notice, but every Judge or Commissioner must be more or less aware of 
“it, who reads the Darogahs’ reports in Sessions cases.” 

“696. How many men do you think on an average are confined in this 
“way within the limits of a Police Thannah?- At a large Thannah for the 
“nearest villages, perhaps fifteen or twenty, at distant villages they are 
“kept in the Chowkeedar’s watch-houses, according to the number of 
“thieves living in the village, of which I can at once and off-hand give no 
“exact calculation.” 

79. Thus it appears, that without any Law or Regulation for the 
purpose, without any authority from the Government, or the Court of 
Nizamut Adawlut, the Thannadars in parts of Bengal are allowed to exercise 
the power of shutting up at night in the Thannahs, and villages within 
their respective jurisdictions, herds of individuals, merely on account of 
low caste, reputed bad character, or because they may choose to think 
such a measure necessary to prevent a breach of the peace. 
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80. It would be a waste of time to point out the abuses to which such 
an assumption of power is unavoidably liable. It is sufficient to state our 
entire concurrence in the remark of Mr. Adam, that if this be necessary for 
the preservation of good order, what is now an illegal act, should be 
legalized, but that a good system of Police would not need such arbitrary 
violation of personal liberty. 


81. The proper course which we conceive should in all cases be 
observed as an invariable rule, is to obey the law. If this had been done it 
is probable that either the measure in question would have been shown to 
be unnecessary: or if necessary, it would have been authorized under proper 
regulations and restrictions, so as to prevent abuse. 


82. Nothing we conceive can be more prejudical than for the 
Magistrates to be confirmed in the belief that they are authorized to exert 
a vigour beyond the law-to act not according to what the law, is, but what 
each considers that it ought to be, and in short to do any thing they deem 
expedient, if not expressly forbidden by the Legislature. No system of 
Police is entitled to the smallest praise which cannot be carried into effect 
without exceeding the Law, nor can any Magistrate claim to be considered 
a good one, who is unable to keep his District in order without having 
recourse to measures for which there is no legal sanction. It is needless for 
the legislature to enact Laws, if those by whom they are administered are 
allowed to disregard them at pleasure, and such a practice ought, we think, 
to be discountenanced in the most decided manner. 


83. We have now finished all that we have to remark on the state of the 
Police of Bengal, Behar, an Orissa. That of Assam, Arracan, and of the Country 
under the jurisdiction of the Agent in the South Western Frontier, will be 
reported upon, as soon as we have sufficient information for the purpose.* 

We have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servants, 

W.W.BIRD. 

W. BRADDON. 

F.C. SMITH. 

J. R. HUTCHINSON. 
CALCUTTA, J. LOWIS.* 
18th August, 1838. FRED. JAS— HALLIDAY.* 


* We have signed this Report, not because we agree in its contents, for we have made other 
propositions in a Minute rendered in the Appendix, but because, being overruled by the majority 
in respect to our own suggestions, we think those contained in this Report the next best. 
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NOTE BY MR. HUTCHINSON, ALLUDED TO IN THE 
MARGIN OF PARAGRAPH 7. 


Thave considerable doubts regarding these alleged defects - “In the 
multitude of Counsellors there is wisdom” — and though we did occasionally 
find an inactive, inefficient commissioner-Superintendent of Police under 
the late system, by far the greater number was composed of distinguished 
and tried practical men, whose successful plans and exertions for the 
improvement of the Police of their respective Divisions, more than 
counterbalanced the deficiencies of the inefficient Officer, there existed a 
rivalry and emulation, the good effects of which not only pervaded their 
own Divisions but extended their influences to the other Districts, nor can 
it be said there was any want of concert or combination for general purposes, 
or that the exertions of any Magistrate could be overlooked or 
unappreciated, as the Commissioners corresponded with each other on all 
important Police measures, and the statements periodically furnished by 
the Magistrates placed the success or otherwise of their administrations 
directly before the Government. These remarks apply to the working of 
the system in the North Western Provinces, and I believe Sir Charles 
Metcalfe entertained a very favourable opinion of it, at all events the system 
still prevails there. 


I do not however mean to decry the benefits which are anticipated 
from the employment of one Superintendent of Police instead of a number, 
but every thing must depend upon the individual; he must be constantly 
on the move to make himself acquainted with the localities of particular 
crimes, the classes of persons who perpetrate them, and places of refuge, 
to controul the operations of the Police and to concert plans for the best 
mode of administration and for its general introduction throughout his 
jurisdiction. So long as we have a Superintendent possessed of these 
capabilities and qualities we shall do well, but only so long, for should he 
be succeeded by one of less energy, the whole good effected would speedily 
be lost. 


J. R. HUTCHINSON. 
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POLICE DIVISIONS OF CALCUTTA IN 1785 - 1800 
Calcutta Gazette, June 9th 1785 


Notice is hereby given, that the Commissioners of Police having found 
it necessary to make sundry alterations in the mode of conducting the 
duties of Scavenger of the Town of Calcutta, which duties they have thought 
proper to place under the management of Jeseph Sherburne, who holds his 
Office at Nos. | and 3 in his bazar, it is requested that all persons, inhabitants 
of Calcutta, will attend to the following regulations, which have been made 
with the approbation of the Hon’ble the Governor General and Council :— 


I. The Town divided into 31 divisions, there being as many 
Thannahdars. 


Il. Seven Thannahs to the English Town, four Carts stationed at each, 
bearing the number of their respective Thannahs. Two Carts to each in the 
Black Town. 


III. All applications to be made to the Superintendent's Officers in 
each Thannahs, and in cases of their inattention or neglect, to the 
Superintendent at his Office. 


IV. The regulations now existing with respect to laying dirt and rubbish 
in the Streets, to be strictly enforced. 


Divisions and Thannahs of Calcutta 
No. Where situated Thannahdars Superintendent Officers 
1. Armenian Church Soobhanny Emaum Bux 
2. Old Fort Ram Sing Shaik Deedar Mahomed 
3. Chandpaul Gaut Sheryet Ullah Mahmud Ameer 
4. South ofthe Great Tank = Alladey Eyaz Ullah 
5. Durrumtulla Wadd Cawn Mahmud Bacoor 
6. Old Court House Mootey Ullah Najeeb Ullah 
7. Dumtulla Ramkissen Shaik Jawn Mahomed 
8. Amragully & 
Punchanand Tulla Ryam Uddeen Golam Rohmut 
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9. China Bazar 
10. Chandnee Choke 
1. Trul Bazar 


12. Gouh Mah Poker 
13. Chuook Danga 
14, Simlah Bazar 

15. Lunluncah Bazar 


16. Molungah & 

Putool Dungah 
17. Cober Dingar 
18, Byta Khannah 


19. Sham Pucknuah 
20. Soam Bazar 

21. Pudda Puckreah 
22. Coomar Tulley 


23. Joora Sanko 
24, Mutchua Bazar 
25. Jaun Bazar 

26. Dinga Bangah 


27. Sootanutty Haut Colla 
28. Duoy Huattah 

29. Hanse Pookriah 

30. Colimbah 


31. Jora Bagaun 
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Beer Sing 
Bancha Ram 
Roshun 

Taze Udden 
Soonah Ullah 


Sunker 

Sullage Ram 
Hurrikisna 
Gopee & Attaram 
Soobhanny 
Colly Chum 
Fuckeer Chand 
Abdul Jubba 


Mahmud Tuckay 
Ram Sing 
Punnah Ullah 
Mahmud Cawn, 
Beycant Cawn 
Hossain Cawn 
Jowan Cawn 

Pir Mahomed 


Shack Sakeer 
Bruary Cawn 
Mahmud Cawn 

Jar Ullah 

Panchoo Cawn 
Bany Roy 
Soobunky Panah 
Shaik Emaum Udden 
Mahmud Kamil 
Shaik Emaum Cawn 
Bunjun Sing 
Chedah Ram 
Khosal Sing 

Shaik Borkoot Ullah 
Beyjoo Roy 


N. B. The regulations may be seen at large, or copies taken, on 
application at the Commission House. 


Fort William, 
May 18th, 1785 


By Order of the Commissioners, 
H. HONYCOMB, Secretary. 


[From Seton-Karr’s Selections from Calcutta Gazettes for the years 1784-1788, Vol. 1, 
Calcutta, 1864, pp. 115-16. Also reproduced by P.T. Nair in his edition of Rainey's 4 
Historical and Topographical Sketch of Calcutta. Calcutta, 1986, pp. 145-146.] 
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POLICE STATIONS IN CALCUTTA, 1794 


(Stations of the Different Thannahs within Calcutta) 


Ist Division Near the Portuguese Church. 16th Division at the Potuldinga 


2nd 


» Near the Old Fort. 17th » 
$5 at Chaund Paul Ghaut 18th $4 
¥s East end of Larkin's Lane 19th ” 
» in Durrumtolla 20th =, 
i East end Writers Buildings 21st = 
in Domtulla 22nd_—,, 
* in the Armenian Street 23rd ms 
re in the China Bazar 24th ” 
»  intheChandneeChowk 25th, 
» in the Loll Buzar 26th ” 
» inthe Gooryamapacoor Zith.. ay 
» at Churruckdinga 28th =, 
» at Simleah 29th wi 
oe at the Tantanea Buzar 30th 5 

31st 4 


at Goburdinga. 
at the Bytakanna 


at Sampocoor 
at Sambazar 
Near Podapoocur 
Coomurtoola 
Jorasunco 
Muchwabazar 
Jan Bazar 
Toltulla 
Hautkholla 
Burrabazar 
Sustutolla 
Colinga 
Jorabagun. 


SEDEWALS OR STATIONS OF THE POLICE GUARD 


. At Chitpore Bridge 2. 
. Hoogul Cooriah 4. 
. Comuparah 6 
. Ramlochun's Garden 8. 
). Entrance of Entally. 10. 
. Burying Ground 12. 
. Burjoo Tullow 14. 
. Belvedere Bridge 16. 
. Cooly Buzar. 
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. Cowcross Bridge 


Ulta Dunga 


. Manick Tullah 


Bread and Cheese Bungalow 


Nabobs Garden 
Iree Tulla 

Hospital 
Keederpore Bridge 
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CHOKEE BOATS, WHERE STATIONED 


. At Baugbazar Ghaut 2. Bunmally's Ghaut 


. Hautkholah Ghaut 4. Putter Ghaut 

- Hurrunal's Ghaut 6. Meer Bhur Ghaut 

. Cossinaut's Ghaut 8. Old Fort Ghaut 

. Chand Paul Ghaut 10. Cooly Buzar Ghaut 
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Ist Division Sambazar 


2nd 
3rd 
4th 
Sth 


Sampocoor 

Simleah 

Churruck Danga 
Jorasunco 

Tunganea and Mulunga 
Muchoohbazar 
Mirzapoor 

Loll Buzar 

Gooryama Poocor Lane 
Chandnee Chowk 
Tultulla 


POLICE STATIONS IN CALCUTTA, 1795 


(Stations of the Different Tjannahs within Calcutta) 


13th Division, Colinga 


14th” 


15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 


25th 


Short's Bazar 
Coomartulla 
Hautkhotla 
Jorabagan 
Sustutolla 

Burra Bazar 
Aurmaunee Tulla 
Amratulla 

Beebee Ross Ghaut 
Loll Deegy 
Larkin's Lane 
Chandpaul Ghaut. 


The Police Guards, commanded by Lieut. Mouggah, are stationed round 


the town. 
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POLICE STATIONS IN CALCUTTA, 1797 & 1798 


(Divisions of different Thannahs) 


Division 


2. 
} 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


In Saum Bazar 

In Saum Pooker 

In Simlah 

At Churruck Danga 
AtJorasunko 

In Tuntunea & Molunga 


At Mutsua Bazar (written as 
Mutchua Bazar in 1798) 


At Mirzapore 
In the Loll Bazar 


. In Gooria Maca Pooker Lane 


(written as Gooria Mahkka Pooker 
Le in 1798) 


. In Chaundenee Chuk 

. In Taltoluh (Talltollah) 

}. At Colingah 

. At Camac's Bazar 

. At Comartolah 

. At Haut Colah 

. At Jorabagan 

. At Surtee Tolah & Cobardanga 


(written as Suste Tollah in 1798) 
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Stations of the Calcutta Sebundy 
Town Guards, commanded by Capt. 
J. Mouggah, and under the 
immediate orders of His Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace. 


Short's Bazar, or cantonments Guards 
and Rounds (as in 1797 and 1798) 


1. Chitpore Bridge 
Cow Cross Bridge 
Ulta Danga 
Hoogul Cooriah 
Manicktollah 
Comar Parrah 


Ram Lochun's Garden, & Bread & 
Cheese Bungalow 


8. Entrance to Entally 
9. Nabob's Garden 
10. Burying Ground 
11. Ayreetollah 

12. Birjeetollah 

13. Hospital 

14. Belvidere Bridge 
15. Keederpore Bridge 
16. Coolie Bazar. 

17. Neemtollah Ghaut 
18. Meer Bar Ghaut 
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19. Burra Bazar Gow Kannah Rounds - Patrolls through 
20. Armenian Tolah northern division. 

Rounds at the Burrah Bazar, night 
21. Amratollah 

guard 


22. Beebee Ross's Ghaut 
23. Opposite the East end of the 


-Do- at Sookmoy's Bazar 
-Do-—_ at Pattu (-Patter) Ghaut 


Writers buildings 
int - Do — at the Jaun Bazar, Patrolls 
24: Larkin’s Lane through the Southern division, 
25. Chandpaul Ghaut. and stationed at the Riding 
School. 
Notes : 


The names of the Police Divisions of Calcutta are taken from the Bengal 
Directory and Almanack for the years 1797-98 (compiled by Henry 
K'Kenly, & printed at Telegraph Press) and Bengal Kalendar and Register 
for 1794, 1795 and 1801 (Printed at the Mirror Press). The names of 
Divisions/ Stations are identified below : 


Amragully & Punchanand Tulla = Amratolla Street and Panchantalla. 

Aurmaunee Tullah & Armanitalla= Armenian Street,. 

Beebee Ross Ghaut = Bibi Ross Ghaut. Mrs Ross's Ghaut 
is marked in Upjohn's Map of 
Calcutta (1794) 


Belvedere Bridge = Zeerut or Jirat bridge between Race 
Course and Belvedere, home of the 
National Library. 

Bread and Cheese Bungalow = A famous house that occupied the 
site of the present Sealdah Railway 
Station. 

Burjoo Tullow - Birjoo Tullah = The tank at the back of 

Birjee Talab Rabindra Sadan, Nandan & Nehru 
Children's Museum. 

Burrabazar = Barabazar 

Burying Ground = South Park Street Cemetery. 

Byta Khannah = Boitakhana. 

Chandnee Choke = Chandni Chowk 

Chandpaul Ghaut = Chandpal Ghaut. 
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China Bazar = 
Chuook Danga = 
Churuckdinga = 


Cober Dingar — Goburdinga = 
Colimbah = 

Colingah = 

Cooly Bazar = 

Comuparah = 

Coomar Tully - Coomurtoola = 
Cow Cross Bridge = 

Dinga Bangah = 

Dumtolla - Domtala = 

Duoy Huattah = 


Gouh Mah Poker - 
Guriama Pookar Lane = 


Great Tank - 


Hanse Pookriah = 
Hautkholla - Hatkhola = 
Hoogul Cooriah = 
Hospital = 

Iree Tulla - Ayreetollah = 
Jaun Bazar = 

Jora Bagaun = 

Joora Sanko- Jorasunco = 
Loll Deegy = 

Lunluncah Bazar = 

Meer Bhar Ghat = 
Molungah = 

Mutchua Bazar — Muchwabazar = 
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Old China Bazar Street. 


Charakdanga (Kavi Sukanta Sarani). 
Gobardanga. 

Jala Colimba. 

Colinga or Collin Street. 

Hastings. 

Coomarpara 

Kumartoli. 

Bag Bazar Bridge 

Wellington Square and Creek Row. 
Ezra Street. 


Doyhata (now Digambar Jain Tem- 
ple Road) 


Portion of Chandni Chowk Street. 


The tank that covered the site of 
Curzon Park & Esplanade Tram 
Gumti. 


Hanspukur in Bartala. 

Hatkhola Ghaut. 

Hogulkurea . 

Presidency General Hospital 
Ahiritalla/Ahiripukur. 

Jan Bazar (Free School Street area). 
Jora Bagan Street 

Jorasanko. 

Laldighi (Dalhousie Square Tank.) 
Lalanch Bazar 

Mir Bahar Ghat. 

Malanga Lane 

Machua Bazar. 
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Old Court House - 


Old Fort = 

Putoo!l Dungah - Potuldinga = 
Puddapuckreah - Podapoocur = 
Putter Ghaut = 


Sham Pucknuah — Sampoocoor - 
Saum Pooker = 


Simlah Bazar = 

Soam Bazar - Saum Bazar - 
Sambazar = 

Sookmoy's Bazar = 


Sootanutty-Hautcolla = 
Sustutolla = 

Toltullah — Tultulla = 

Trul Bazar — Tantanea Bazar = 


Tunganea = 
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The site of this Old Calcutta land- 
mark is now occupied by St. 
Andrew's Church, close to Writers’ 
Building in Dalhousie Square. 


Dalhousie Square - G.P.O. area. 
Pataldanga Street. 

Paddapukur is Entally. 

Patooria Ghat. 


Shampukur. 
Simla Street. 


Shambazar. 


Maharajah Sukhmoy's Bazar or 
Posta Bazar. 


Sutanuti Hatkhola or Barabazar area. 
Sastitala Road in Narkeldanga. 
Taltala. 


Tanthania Market (next to College 
Street Market). 


Tanthania. 
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CALCUTTA POLICE ESTABLISHMENT 1794 — 1800 
*(Names of those appointed by Governor-General in Council) 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, 1794 & 1795 
» Supreme Council 
Sir John Shore, Bart., Governor-General 
Major General Sir Robert Abercrombie, K.B., 
Commander-in-Chief. 
Peter Speke, Esq. President, Board of Trade. 
William Cowper, Esq., President, Board of Revenue. 
*Sir John Richardson, Bart. 
*Ebenezer Jessop, Esq. 
*Thos. Harding, Esq. 
*J. B. Smith, Esq. 
*Charles F. Martin, Esq. 
*Levi Ball, Esq. 
JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, 1796 
Supreme Council 
Sir John Shore, Bart., Governor-General 
Major General Sir Robert Abercrombie, K.B., 
Commander-in-Chief. 
Peter Speke, Esq., President, Board of Revenue. 
*Ebenezer Jessop, Esq. 
*Thos. Harding, Esq. 
*Mathew Louis, Esq. 
*Charles F. Martin, Esq. 
*Levi Ball, Esq. 
*Thomas Boileau. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, 1797 & 1798 
Supreme Council 


Sir John Shore, Bart., Governor-General 
Sir Robert Abercrombie, K.B., 
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Commander-in-Chief (Proceeding to Europe) 
Sir Alured Charke, K.B. Commander-in-Chief 
Peter Speke, Esq., Deputy Governor. 
William Cowper, Esq., third member. 
*Charles Rothman (appointed, March 11, 1796) 
*Ebenezer Jessop (appointed Jan. 24, 1794), 1797, 1798 
*Charles Fuller Martyn (appointed - do -), 1797, 1798 
*Levi Ball (appointed - do -) 1797, 1798 
*Mathew Louis (appointed May 8, 1795), 1797, 1798 
*Thomas Boileu (appointed Nov. 9, 1795), 1797,1798. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, 1799 & 1800 
Supreme Council 


The Right Honorable Richard Earl of Mornington, Viscount 
Wellesley, of Dengan Castle, and Baron Mornington, of Mornington, in 
the Kingdom of Ireland, Baron Wellesley, of Wellesley, in the County of 
Somerset, in the Kingdom of Great Britain, one of his Majesty's most 
Honorable Privy Council, in the Kingdom of Great Britain, and of Ireland, 
Custos Rotolorum of the County of Meath, and Knight Companion of the 
illustrious order of Saint Patrick. 

Lieutenant General Sir Alured Charke, K.B., Commander-in-Chief 

of the King's and Company's forces in India, Senior Member. 

Peter Speke, Esq., second Member. 

William Cowper, third member. 

*Members appointed (as in 1797 & 1798) 
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SOME POLICE PROBLEMS OF OLD CALCUTTA 


By 
SURENDRA NATH SEN, M. A., Ph. D., B. Litt. (Oxon.) 


Keeper of Records, Government of India, Delhi 


What worried the Calcutta Police most in 1793? The city was still in 
its infancy, the population must have been small, judged by modern 
standards the traffic control should have been comparatively easy though 
the usual complements of law-breaker and evil-doers must have been there, 
But uneasy lies the head of a Police Superintendent in every age and every 
clime, and the Calcutta of 1793 probably proved as troublesome to the 
guardians of law and order as the bigger, brighter and livelier cosmospolitan 
city of today. Twice in the month of November did the Commissioners of 
Police and the Police Superintendent bring their troubles to the notice of 
the Governor-General and his Council and although they may appear trivial 
to their present-day confreres, they were not deemed unworthy of the 
consideration of the highest authorities in the land. If automobiles were 
still in the regions of dream land there were run-away horses and mares, 
stray fattoos and bulls to menace the peace and person of the plebian 
pedestrian and the aristocratic cavalier who wanted to refresh their jaded 
limbs in the open spaces of the esplanade. If the anarchist still awaited the 
natural process of biological evolution, the Ghat Serangs and Punch House- 
keepers were petty tyrants who interfered with the liberty of dark-skinned 
laskars and the fair-haired sailors alike. Above all there was the vile 
institution of slavery, which the policeman would fain suppress but the 
hard-hearted judges and the courts of law stood in his way and curbed his 
philanthropic zeal. The eternal conflict between the interpreter and the 
administrator of law was not moderated by mutual respect. But let the 
policemen place their case before the reader. 


The Commissioners of Police, for there were no less than five in that 
happy year, thus impeached the unhappy horses and mares, tattoos and 
bulls before the highest tribunal of the day : 
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To 

Sir John Shore Bart., 
Governor General in Council 
&ca, &ca., 

Sir, 

A late unhappy accident having proved the Danger arising to 
Passengers from the present Practice of the Sices leading Horses for 
Exercise on the high Roads in the Neighbourhood of Calcutta We have 
thought it our Duty to do all that in us lies towards the Prevention of such 
Practice in future. To that End we now presume to address the Board humbly 
requesting their assistance to carry into Effect such Regulations, as appear 
to us likely to remedy the Evil. 


Ist. We wish to have the Permission of Government notified to the 
Public, That all Horses, Mares &ca. led abroad by Sices for Exercise may 
have free Ingress and Egress to the Northeast Quarter of the Esplanade 
enclosed with Paling, so that in case of any Horse breaking loose from the 
Sice no Injury can happen to Passengers on Horseback, in Carriages or on 
Foot on the High Roads, and if this were Signified to be the Desire of 
Government it is presumed all Persons would give Strict Orders to their 
Servants to comply with it. 


2ndly. That the Board would be pleased to direct Three Gates for 
admission to the said Inclosure, one at the Northwest Corner, another at 
the North East Corner, and the Third at the South East Corner opposite to 
the Riding House, where the Number of Horses daily resorting and led 
about is become a real and dangerous nuisance. 


3rdly. That whereas equal Danger to Passengers on Horseback arises 
from the number of Tattoos and other Horses or Bulls suffered to run 
loose on the Esplanade and the adjacent Roads, we therefore Humbly 
suggest to the Board, as the most effectual Remedy The Erection of one or 
more Pounds in some conspicuous Place within the said Inclosure, in which 
all Stray Horses and Bulls may be impounded by the Chokedars entrusted 
with the care of the Esplanade by order of the Chief Engineer, and by the 
Officers of the Police in Charge to prevent Nuisances in the Streets of 
Calcutta, and there to be Kept by a Pound Keeper to be appointed for the 
space of Six Days, if not Sooner claimed and paid for at the Rate of Two 
annas per Day, after that Time to be sold to defray the Charge of feeding, 
and for the Benefit of the Pound Keeper. 
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4: That as it would be dangerous, that Mares should run loose in the 
said Inclosure the same be Strictly prohibited, and that if any such should 
be found loose therein they be pounded and sold after Six Days, as 
abovementioned respecting Tattoos. 


It may be proper to inform the Board that the Chief Engineer having 
been spoken to on the Subject has been pleased to say. That if the measure 
should be approved by the Board it shall meet with every assistance in his 
Power. 


We are &ca 
Sd. C. W. Blund 
» Ino. Blyth 
» Robt. Wilson 
» J. Addison 
» J.B, Smith 
Commissioners of Police. 
Commissioners of 


Police Office, 
November Sth, 1793. 


The Governor-General-in-Council approved the suggestion and authorised 
the publication of the regulation recommended by the Commissioners. 


The Ghat Serangs defrauded the laskars as well as the masters of the 
sailing vessels that visited the harbour of Calcutta and the trade ynion 
leaders of today should note how the wage earners of 1793 were exploited 
and cheated by the unscrupulous men who posed as the best guardians of 
their interests. The guile of the Punch House Keeper found an easy prey in 
the unsuspecting white sailor. But the human miscreants had a less for- 
midable opponent than the offensive horses and bulls; while the 
Commissioners of Police were resolved to suppress the latter only the 
Superintendent of Police found fault with the former. st he wielded his 
pen with equal ease as his baton, and if he failed to carry all his points it 
was not for lack of logic or pursuasive phrases. James Miller, the 
Superintendent of Police exposed the inequities of the Ghat Serangs, Punch 
Shop Keepers, Slave owners and sitting Judges in the letter quoted 
below : 
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To " 
The Hon'ble Sir Shore Bart., 
Governor-General in Council 


Hon'ble Sir, 


Having for a Considerable time past observed many Circumstances 
of difficulty to arise in transacting that part of the Business of Police which 
relates to the Conduct of the Ghaut Serangs towards Owners and 
Commanders of Ships, and the Lascars they provide; and in matters 
pertaining to Slavery; I humbly beg leave to submit the following facts 
and observations on each of those subjects and to solicit my being honored 
with such directions as may be best Calculated for remedying the great 
abuses which exist under the first mentioned article and for Obviating the 
Doubts which often arise as to the right decision after an investigation of 
different Cases under the last. 


2. The owners and Commanders of ships are subject to many and 
very severe grievances in obaining even the smallest number of Lascars 
with which those Ships can be navigated. 


3. The Ghaut Serangs who follow the Business of providing Lascars 
seldom supply one third of the Crew who are really Lascars, or have even 
been a Voyage to Sea. The Owners &ca. are obliged to Advance four 
months pay however short the Voyage. But on the Ships return, it seems to 
be the generally adopted Idea amongst the Lascars and the Serangs who 
provide them, that they have served for the Wages received, and by many 
fradulent Machinations in Collusion with each other, frequently effect their 
joint purpose of Cheating the Captains. 


4. The detention of a Ship for want of the people who have been 
impressed and have still time to serve, or from the absence of those who 
though duly impressed have never been on board, is attended with 
inappreciable Injury and loss to her Owners. They might indeed have 
recource to the Supreme Court, and there procure an effective decree in 
their favor; but this would certainly come too late to answer the purposes 
of substantial Justice ; because under all the Grievances they are obliged 
to suffer, the Captains of Ships must go to Sea as soon and upon such 
terms as they can get an imperfect Crew to carry them out. Hence from 
their inability of attending the unavoidable tedious process of the Supreme 
Court, their Cause would in all likelyhood be lost; but if perchance it 
should be established, the Complainant would then have nothing to Console 
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him but the Satisfaction of having gained his Cause without having acquired 
any pecuniary Compensation ; for, even in that Case, the Charges he would 
be obliged to pay over and above the Costs that might be allowed him by 
the Court, would very probably be found to exceed the amount sued for. 


5. It is not however the Captains and Owners of Ships alone who 
suffer from the rapacity and villainy of Ghaut Serangs. The Lascars, and 
those they obstrude upon the Captain as such, are often treated by those 
Serangs with great Cruelty and injustice. They are confined and afterwards 
sent by force on board a Ship, and seldom receive a half of the Impress 
which is paid for them by the Captains ; and some times even much less. 


6. The people who are security for those Lascars are treated with no 
less Cruelty— they are seized and confined by the Ghaut Serangs, and 
obliged to make good the whole Impress of a Lascar who has run, and 
sometimes of a Lascar who had only been reported to have run, though 
afterwards it appeared he had gone by Voyage : And by this means they 
are compelled to pay much more than the Lascar had ever received. 


7. [likewise beg leave to represent that great abuses and impositions 
take place in regard to the hiring of European Seamen. 


8. The Evils of this kind, if they do not solely arise from that cause 
are greatly increased by the excessive number of Punch Houses kept by 
Europeans. 

9. These Punch House Keepers are generally and frequently guilty 
of inticing away Seamen from Ships which they already belong to, and of 
inducing them to enter and receive Impress for another Ship; the greatest 
part of which then or in the end will be found to vest in the Punch House 
Keeper. 

10. Ithas even sometimes happened that this fraud has been practised 
two or three times even in the Course of one or two months by those 
Punch House Keepers, with a Single Seaman, without his having gone once * 
to Sea on any of the Ships for which Impress had been received for him. 

11. Every exertion has been made in the Police to mitigate the Evils 
above Stated ; but further Regulation and more efficient authority seem, 
equally essential for effecting a Compleat remedy. 

12. In regard to the article of Slavery, I beg leave to observe, that I 
have long understood from the Gentlemen Deputies on my taking Charge 
of the Office of Police, that the late Superintendant had intimated to them 
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that it was the pleasure of Government that all Slaves, both male and female, 
who were come to years to be able to subsist themselves, on application 
for their liberty should be set free: to this Rule therefore the late 
Superintendant and his Deputies adhered ; and the decisions which have 
been made since his death in cases of such application, have been generally 
governed by the same authority and principle. 


13. Tunderstand however that the Judges hold a different Conduct in 
this respect, and seldom declare a Slave free, unless there be proofs of 
very severe ill treatment; and I learn that a Slave who was sometime ago 
declared free in the Cutcherry of Police was restored to her Mistress by 
Order of the Sitting Judge. 


14. I could (sic.) therefore Hon'ble Sir request to be favored with 
Instructions, whether Slaves who apply for liberty are indiscriminately to 
be set free, or only those exhibit marks or proofs of ill usage and severe 
treatment. 


Tam, 
With high Respect, 
Hon'ble Sir, 
Your most obedient Humble Servant, 


Sd. Jas. Miller, 
Supt. 
Police Office, 
the 18th November, 1793 


ig 


The Governor-General-in-Council refused to take immediate action 
against the Serangs, as a Committee was then investigating their alleged 
misconduct ; it was expected that fresh Regulations about to be framed for 
regulating the sale of spirituous liquors would prevent in future the evil 
practices of the Punch House Keepers, the natural enemy of the Police, 
the pigheaded Judges, stood vindicated, for the resolution on that part of 
the Superintendent's complaints runs as follows : "Relativ to the 12th, 
13th and 14th Paragraphs of his Letter the Superintendant of the Police is 
to be informed that the Regulations, which are in force relative to Slavery, 
extend only to a Prohibition against exporting Persons and Slaves, and the 
consequences arising from that Act, and that all Applications, that may be 
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made to him for liberating Slaves ought to be referred, with the Parties, to 
the sitting Magistrate." 


The Punch House is today a thing of the past, the Ghat Serang is no 
longer a purveyor of human labour, the horses and mares have apparently 
improved their manners and no more constitute a public nuisance. Slavery 
has been banished from the land for good but the Bull still roams in the 
streets of Calcutta free and unrestrained. But why bother ? Has not Aldous 
Huxley given him a good character? Long live the Bull, the vehicle of 
Shiva the Destroyer, the emblem of the unchanging east! Peace be upon 
him! May his race endure! [From the Calcutta Municipal Gazette, 17th 
Anniversary Number, 6th December, 1941. pp. 90-91]. 
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BENGAL LETTER dated 6th MARCH 1788 TO THE COURT OF 
DIRECTORS. (Ampler powers demanded for dealing with law and order 
situation in Calcutta town — imperative need for a legal police 
establishment and judicial reforms to deal speedily with minor cases, civil 
and criminal - proposal to control liquor business in Calcutta - exact 
boundaries of Calcutta town to be defined - need for amending admiralty 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court-need of law for relief of insolvent debtors 
- extension of laws to Penang and other similar settlements.) 


To the Hon'ble the Court of Directors for Affairs of the Hon'ble United 
Company of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies. 


Hon'ble Sirs. 


Para |. The many Evils and Abuses existing in the Town of Calcutta 
for which no suitable Remedy can be provided under the Powers which 
this Government, either solely or in Conjunction with the Supreme Court 
of Judicature, possesses, requiring the Interposition of the British 
Legislature, We are induced to solicit your Application to His Majesty's 
Ministers and to the Parliament for the Purpose of obtaining a delegation 
of more ample powers to enable us, with the Concurrence and approbation 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature, to reform the Existing Evils, and to 
make Laws and Ordinances for their prevention and suppression in future. 

2. It is proper to inform you that; as a preliminary step to this 
application, We have held several Conferences with His Majesty's Judges, 
whose Advice and Assistance we have availed ourselves of with respect 
both to the Application generally and to the terms in which it is now made. 


3. The very populous state of Calcutta, the Capital of your 
possessions in Bengal, is well known to you. The Inhabitants consist of a 
variety of sects and Countries, comprizing Natives of every part of Europe, 
Portugueze Christians born in Asia, - Armenians, Greeks— Parsees, 
Mahomedans, and Hindoos ; and at particular Seasons, the number is greatly 
increased by the Arrival of Vessels belonging to Foreign States or 
Individuals of Europe, Asia & America. 


4. At present, there is no legal Police for this town. The functions 
of that Office are discharged by two persons under the Title of 
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Superintendents of the Police, and the absolute necessity of an 
Establishment of this nature has compelled us to continue it ; but the 
Officers, Acting without any legal Sanction or authority, are not only 
amenable to the Supreme Court of Judicature but punishable by it for 
every exercise of power, however just and proper in itself, and however 
essential to the safety of the Inhabitants and security of their property. 


5. The Original Establishment of this Court may be traced to the 
Old Jurisdiction of the Zemindarry Cutcherry which exercised a Power of 
hearing and deciding Summarily Causes both of a Civil and Criminal 
Nature. These Fuctions are now under certain limitations Exercised by 
the Officers of the Police, in a mode not consonant to the Laws of England 
and only justifiable upon the principles of absolute necessity. 


6. This necessity arises from two Causes ; 


7. 1st From the small number of Magistrates, who, under the present 
Laws, are able to Exercise a legal authority in Calcutta, and are on this 
Account inadequate to Hearing and Deciding the numerous complaints 
which daily call for their Interposition. 


8. There is but one Court of Criminal Jurisdiction in Calcutta which 
exercises its Functions, and that only at two Seasons of the Year. It is true 
that the Governor General and Members of the Supreme Council are 
empowered to hold Quarterly Sessions ; but the variety of their Important 
Occupations not only precludes the Exercise of this Power but renders it 
impossible for them to discharge their Functions of Justices of the Peace. 
This Duty is therefore solely performed by his Majesty's Judges, and is an 
Encroachment upon their time, and an accumulation of Labour to their 
Duties in the Supreme Court, of Judicature, from which they ought in 
Reason to be exempted, whilst, after all, the power of a Justice of the 
Peace solely is inadequate to the Correction of Evils Existing. 


9. 2dly. The incompetency of the Court of Requests to Discharge 
the duties required of [sic.] 

10. This Incompetency arises from the following circumstances ; 

11. The Limitation which Restricts the Cognizance of causes in this 


Court to suits only for a sum not exceeding Forty Shillings, or twenty 
Rupees. 


12. And the imperfection of the Institution. The Members composing 
this Court are selected from the Junior Servants of the Company, most of 
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whom hold other Offices, and receiving no pay or salary for their trouble 
and attendance, have little Inducement to undertake the laborious duties 
of this Court, or to discharge them with the assiduity required. In fact we 
may affirm, without any reflection upon the Members now composing it, 
that the Institution has never been treated as either serious or Important. 


13. An attention to the Evils which we have stated suggests an obvious 
and natural remedy, perfectly consonant with the Laws and constitution of 
England ; The Increase of the Number of Magistrates on One hand, and 
the Extention and Emendation of the Institution of the Court of Requests 
on the other. If the former be adopted, Courts of Criminal Jurisdiction 
may be oftener held, and the Interposition of the legal powers of a Justice 
of the Peace may take place daily and regularly to the Advantage of the 
Community in General. If the latter be complied with, and competent 
Salaries be allowed to the Members of the Court of Requests, the Inhabitants 
in General will have easy access to Justice, in causes of trifling value, 
without being burthened with the expence of suits in the Supreme Court 
of Judicature ; and these two points being established the Police of the 
Town will be gradually and sensibly improved. 


14. The sum to which we would propose to limit the power of 
distributing Justice in the Court of Requests is 100 Sicca Rupees and 
perhaps the Legislature might not think it proper to entrust the decision of 
Questions respecting greater Demands to persons whose services can be 
obtained in this country for moderate Salaries yet we think it is to be 
wished that causes of small value, though exceeding the sum we have 
mentioned, could be tried with less trouble and expence to the parties than 
must be incurred by a suit at Law in the Ordinary forms; And the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, concurring with us in this Opinion, have declared 
their readiness to Establish, if they shall be thereto empowered by 
Parliament, a Summary mode of Trial for debts, and some species of 
Contracts, and Civil Injuries, where the demand does not exceed 300 Sicca 
Rupees, nearly similar to what is called Trial by Civil Bill by the Justices 
of Assize in Ireland. It is proposed that such Causes be tried and determined 
by one of the Judges of the Supreme Court each of whom shall in his turn, 
according to such Rotation, on such Days and at such seasons as shall 
from time to time be settled by Order of the Supreme Court, hold a Court 
for the Trial of Actions by Civil Bill. As the Supreme Court of Judicature 
now sits during the greatest part of the year, it may probably be found 
convenient that the Court for trial for Civil Bill should be sometimes held, 
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when the Supreme Court is also sitting, but when the presence of all the 
Judges is not thought necessary. It will therefore be proper to declare that 
it shall be lawful for the Judge, whose turn it shall be, to hear, and determine 
Trials, by Civil Bill at any time when he shall be required so to do by order 
of the Superme Court although the said Supreme Court should at the same 
time be sitting. 

15. The Powers given by the Statute, of the 13th of George 3d. Chapter 
63, to the Governor General and Council of making Rules, Ordinances 
and Regulations for the good Government of the Town of Calcutta with 
the Concurrence of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature is 
inapplicable to the propositions which we recommend; and we find an 
equal difficulty in availing ourselves of them to form any Bye Law for the 
Regulation of the Police of the Town under the Restrictive Clause that it 
shall not be repugnant to the Laws of the Realm. — To give Efficacy to 
such a Regulation, under the Circumstances stated, the Officer or Officers 
of the Police must be Invested with a Discretionary power of Summary 
Decision such a Power is repugnant to the Laws ; And to the Delegation of 
such power unless by authority of Parliament another objection arises, 
that a Bye Law proposed on this principle, has once been rejected by his 
Majesty. The proposals now offered are free from this objection, and, 
although doubts should be entertained of their Efficacy for the purposes 
wanted, they have still this obvious advantage that they propose the 
Establishment of a legal power where none already exists ; - and so far a 
considerable Advantages is gained. 


16. With respect to Justices of [the] Peace, we beg leave to suggest 
that the Appointment of them should rest with the Governor General in 
Council; and our intention is that they should be selected from the Servants 
of the Company and principal Inhabitants of Calcutta of the most 
respectable Character for abilities and Integrity [,] We conceive that many 
objections occur to their nomination in England. If they should be sent out 
with Appointments of Justices of the Peace, Salaries must be given to 
them, and, if appointed in England from the Residents in India, an objection 
arises from the difficulty of forming at that distance a true judgement of 
the Characters of Individuals in this Country, and their competency for the 
Office of Justices. This must be best known to the Government here, who 
are also acquainted with the business of the British subjects residing in 
Calcutta. We are likewise of Opinion that the Appointment should be annual 
only; for the Company's Servants in Calcutta are generally liable to a change 
of Residence from their nomination to distant Stations. 
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17. There is an abuse of so great Magnitude existing in and about 
this Presidency, and so pernicious in its consequences to society, and more 
particularly to the Discipline of your Army, that we deem it necessary to 
state it for your more direct Information ; that such authorities as we have 
now desired or some other express powers may be obtained for the 
correction of it. — The Evil we allude to is the great number of Houses in 
which spirituous Liquors and particularly that species of it known by the 
name of "Country Arrak" is Retailed, to the Injury of the Morals and health 
of the people. By the Mohommedan & Hindoo Laws the use of this Liquor 
is prohibited : It does not, however, appear that any Power of sufficient 
Efficacy exists for the suppression of this abuse, for although the Judges 
of His Majesty's Court would cheerfully join with us in passing a Bye 
Law for that purpose, the powers instituted by such an Act of authority 
would Not prove sufficient, and could go no further than to authorize 
Prosecutions against the venders of the liquors a mode of process too tedious 
and expensive for the Government, which, in that Case, must stand forth 
as Prosecutor to undertake the Suits considering this point as most essential 
to the due Regulation of the Police of the Natives. We are anxious to 
obtain powers for Regulating & Licensing Houses where Liquor shall be 
sold in Retail for suppressing them by authority, under penalties to be 
levied by Distress and Sale. We conceive that no material objection can 
arise to this proposition, when the circumstances in which it is founded 
are considered, and this is one of the Chief objects we have in view in 
desiring an Extension of our power to make Bye Laws. 


18. The necessity of appointing a Coroner for the Town of Calcutta 
and the limits thereof, with such legal and Judicial powers as are exercised 
by Coroners in the respective counties in England is also apparent ; and it 
may be convenient to provide that the Office of Coroner of Calcutta shall 
not be incompatible with that of a Justice of the Peace. 


19. Another point which we deem necessary to mention relates to 
the limits of Calcutta. There is great difficulty in tracing the Old Limits of 
the Town; and the description of them, as given by Individuals, or 
ascertained by the Records, is subject to doubts which render the limits 
uncertain. We think it would be adviseable to fix the Boundaries anew, so 
as to comprehend a number of new Edifices which properly form a part of 
the Town of Calcutta but concerning which Doubts have of late years 
been made, whether the ground on which they stand be within the Limits 
of the Town & the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court or not. 
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20. Wewish therefore that the Boundaries, so far as they can be clearly 
described by Metes & Marks now visible, should be ascertained, and 
declared by Parliament, and that, in one Place, where we think a small 
addition to the Extent of the Town necessary in order to include the General 
Hospital the Act of Parliament should empower us, with the Approbation 
of the Supreme Court, to define and fix the Limits by such visible Metes 
& Bounds. 


21. The description which we propose to you to have inserted in the 
act of Parliament is as follows — 


22. That the Town of Calcutta be bounded on the Northside thereof 
by a line commencing at a point on the West side of the River Houghly 
exactly opposite to the Mouth of the Brook called Chitpoor Nulla, or Baug 
Bazar Nulla, which line being drawn across the River from the aforesaid 
point to the mouth of the said Brook or Nulla shall be continued to the 
Eastward along the North side of the said Nulla to the North end of the 
Bridge called Chitpoor Bridge, and so on Eastward along the said Nulla 
and the Marhatta Entrenchment till the said Entrenchment turns towards 
the South; 


23. That the Boundary of the said Town on the East side thereof be a 
line which shall be drawn along the said Marhatta Entrenchment and the 
Road adjoining to the same, so far as the remains of the said Entrenchment 
are visible by the side of the said Road leading towards the south, and 
which shall then be continued to the Southward along the said Road leaving 
on the west side thereof, & thereby including within the limits of Calcutta, 
the Protestant Burying Ground, Chouringhee, & the Lands thereto 
belonging as well as the Land formerly belonging to Henry Vansittart Esqr. 
President of Fort William & so still, continued to the southward until the 
said Road turns towards the West, leaving Arapokar on the South East & 
begins to lead towards Chucker Bun. 


24. That the Boundarry of the said Town on the South side thereof 
be a line drawn Westward along the said last mentioned Road from the 
place where it turns towards the west to the North west corner of the 
Grounds called Chucker Bun and then continued to the Westward, with a 
little Inclination to the south, till such Line meets the Govindpore Nullah, 
otherwise called Tolleys Nullah; the said line to be so drawn as to include 
the General Hospital within the limits of Calcutta and to exclude the Temple 
of Kaly at Kalygaut and the adjoining Hamlet ;— and that the said Boundary 
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line be further continued along the said Nullah until it enters the River, 
and then from East to West directly across the River to a point on the West 
side thereof exactly opposite to the Mouth of Tolleys Nullah before 
mentioned. 


25. And lastly that the western Boundary of the said Town shall be 
the high Water mark on the Westside of the River. ‘ 


26. The great Number of Foreign Ships & Vessels which come to 
this port would render it difficult for the Judges of the Supreme Court & 
the other Magistrates of the Town to exercise such a controul as is necessary 
for the due preservation of Peace unless the Crews of such Ships & Vessels, 
by this Discription of the jurisdiction of the Magistracy be declared to be 
within that jurisdiction. 


27. We propose that the foregoing Discription be in general enacted 
by Parliament, but that to prevent any possible Inaccuracy in a measure of 
such consequence we should be empowered to ascertain & fix by an 
Ordinance the Boundaries in any Part where the Foregoing Discription 
shall be found vague & uncertain and particularly to form & establish by 
some visible Metes and Bounds the line which is to be drawn from the 
northwest Point of Chucker Bun to Tolley's Nullah so as to include the 
General Hospital. 


28. The judges of the Supreme Court have suggested a necessity for 
making considerable alterations in the admirality [sic] Jurisdiction granted 
to the Court by His Majesty's Charter of 1774, the terms in which that 
Jurisdiction is conveyed having rendered the Exercise of it of little Service 
we shall first explain the defects which we think require correction, and 
then suggest the means which occur to us for that purpose. 


29. The Charter expresses that the Supreme Court of Judicature shall 

be a Court of Admiralty for the Provinces of Bengal, Bihar, & Orissa and 

-all other Territories and Islands adjacent thereto and which are or ought to 

be dependant thereon, for the Trial of Civil and Maritime Causes within 

the Ebbing and flowing of the Tide and High Water mark through the 

Provinces and Islands above described in the same manner as the Admiralty 
Jurisdiction is exercised in that part of Great Britain called England. 


30. By the same Charter Criminal Jurisdiction is granted empowering 
the Court to try all treasons, Murders, piracies, Robberies and other offences 
committed within the same limits, and by a Proviso this Admiralty 
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Jurisdiction, is further limited to extend only to British Subjects and to 
Servants of the Company and Servants of British Subjects. 


31. Arreference to the terms of the Charter will be more satisfactory 
than this Abstract It affords a sufficient foundation however for the 
following observations. 


32. Ist. That the limits of the Jurisdiction are too confined to admit 
of its being exercised with utility and 2dly that there is no express authority 
to give judgement of Death, and to proceed to execution in Capital Crimes, 
although the Charter proceeds to direct Fines to be levied and other 
Judgements not Capital to be carried into execution. 


33. His Majesty by his Charter granted in the first Year of his Reign 
Vizt. on the 13th March 1761 was pleased to grant a power to the then 
President & Council and His Majestys Admirals Captains of Ships and 
others, not less than seven in Number, to try Pyracies. It has been doubted 
whether this Commission is still in force, and whether the like authority 
still continues in the Governor General & Council and such others as, 
according to that Charter, they shall call to their Assistance : But if the 
Authority does continue it does not seem very convenient or proper.— 


34. We shall now state the Regulations necessary in our Judgement 
to give to the Judges a proper and useful Jurisdiction in admiralty cases. 


35. Ist. That a power be given by act of Parliament to the Supreme 
Court of Judicature to try all such Treason, Murders, Peracies [sic] 
Robberies, and other offences which are usually punished Capitally by 
Maritime Law as shall be committed within the Limits of the Company's 
Trade on the High Seas or within the Ebbing & flowing of the Sea in or 
upon any Navigable River in whatsoever Country or Dominion the same 
may be within the above limits, by British subjects or others; That the 
Tryal be by a Jury of British Subjects with a power to Summon a Jury de 
Medietate Lingua when allowable by Law. 


36. 2dly. That the Supreme Court of Judicature be authorized to try 
Prize Causes; and that for this purpose, such an alteration be made in the 
Constitution of the Court as the Laws and Treaties in Force may require, 
such right of Appeal being given as may be Consistent with those Laws 
and Treaties. 


37. 3dly. That the power of giving Judgement of Death and of 
proceeding to Execution in Maritime Capital Causes be clearly authorized 
and Expressed. 
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38. Our next purpose in this address to your Honorable Court is to 
obtain a Law for the relief of Insolvent Debtors. The Mischief proposed to 
be remedied by such a Law is not confined to Calcutta but extends to all 
persons who are subject to the Jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. As the 
Law stands at present, insolvent persons who have the misfortune to be 
Imprisoned at the Suit of an obdurate Creditor under process of the Supreme 
Court must remain in prison for life; there being no power in this Country 
which can possibly extricate them if the Creditor refuses to assent to their 
discharge. To relieve all persons who may have the misforture to fall into 
this Situation a perpetual Law is wanting, by which insolvent Persons 
confined for debt under process of the Supreme Court or of the Court of 
Requests on giving up their property upon Oath for the general benefit of 
all their Creditors under Similar Regulations and subject to the like penalties 
in case of fraud or concealment as insolvent Debtors are rendered liable to 
in England by the occasional acts passed for their relief, should be entitled 
to be discharged from Custody and exonerated from all their debts. 


39. The Power of discharging the Insolvent Debtor under the 
Conditions we have stated should be vested we think in the Superme Court 
of Judicature except in cases where the Debtor has been imprisoned by a 
Judgement of the Court of Requests for debts not exceeding ene hundred 
Rupees, in which Cases we are of Opinion that the Court of Requests 
should have a Concurrent authority with the Supreme Court in discharging 
the Insolvent Debtor. 


40. The only subject not yet mentioned among those which we 
proposed to submit to your consideration in this Letter is that of providing 
some mode or system for trying and punishing Offences committed on 
Prince of Wales Island as well by Natives of Asia settled there as by British 
and other Mariners and Traders resorting to the Port. We have specified 
Prince of Wales Island particularly but it might be convenient that the 
Law which authorizes a proper administration of Justice in that Country 
should extend its provisions to any other new Settlements that may hereafter 
be made in any of the Ports or Islands in the Bay of Bengal or to the 
Eastward. 


41. We have not any exact Account of the Number of British 
Inhabitants and others residing upon Prince of Wales Island; but we know 
that the Nati /e Settlers are already very numerous and some of them of 
Tribes remarkavle for their turbulent & sanguinery Dispostion; and we 
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understand that the Number of Native Inhabitants in general becomes daily 
greater; while we have not regular means of punishing any offences 
committed there which must be expected to increase with the Increase of 
the people. 


42. If you should concur with us in the propriety of the several 
proposals offered to your consideration we request that the application to 
his Majesty's Ministers and to the Parliament may be made with all 
convenient Expedition. In order to assist the Law Officers to whom the 
Consideration of the Application will of course be referred, we wished to 
transmit to you by this Packet the Sketch of a Bill to be submitted after 
Emendation to the Judgement of the Legislature ; but the Indisposition of 
your Advocate General, in whose Province it lies to direct the formation 
of the Bill, and the time limited for the dispatch of the Rodney oblige us to 
give up the intention of forwarding it by this conveyance. It will be 
transmitted to you by the next ; but as that may not offer for some Months, 
we hope that the Lights already furnished in this address upon the subject 
of it will enable the Law Officers at home to proceed in forming the Bill 
without waiting for the outlines of it proposed to be sent from this Country. 


43. When the Powers we have solicited are granted We shall proceed 
to the Appointment of Ministerial Officers for the proper objects of the 
Police vizt-for guarding and watching the Town, for apprehending 
Offenders against the Peace, Vagabonds, & disorderly persons under the 
authority allowed by the Laws At present Calcutta exhibits a singular 
instance of a great Capital without any legal police whilst the Foreign 
Settlements in Bengal, Acting upon the principles of the old Zemindarry 
Jurisdiction, have Established regulations for the preservation of Order in 
their respective Settlements which We under the restriction of the Laws 
are precluded from accomplishing. 

We have the Honor to be, 
Hon'ble Sirs 
Your most faithful 
Humble Servants. 
Signed - Comwallis 
” John Shore 
” Charles Stuart 
Fort William 
6th March 1788 
[Endorsement] 


Copy of Separate General Letter to the Court of Directors dated 6th March 1788. 
Pr. Rodney. 
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REPEALED LAWS 


[483] THE CALCUTTA GAZETTE 
(Number 20), Wednesday, March 10, 1852, pp. 483-491 
Fort William, Home Department, Legislative, 
the 27th February 1852 


The following Act, passed by the Governor General of India in Council on the 
27th February 1852, is hereby promulgated for general information 


Act No. XIII. of 1852 


AN ACT FOR CONSOLIDATING AND AMENDING THE 
REGULATIONS OF THE CALCUTTA POLICE 


Whereas it is expedient to consolidate and amend divers Rules, 
Ordinances, and Regulations which from time to time have been passed in 
Council, and registered in the Supreme Court, for the good order and civil 
government of the Presidency and Settlement of Fort William in Bengal, 
it is enacted as follows. 


1. Laws repealed : Section VIII. of Act XXI. of 1839, and the 
Rules, Ordinances, and Regulations for the good order and civil government 
of the Settlement of Fort William in Bengal, passed in Council, and 
registered in the Supreme Court, on the several days hereinafter mentioned, 
are repealed, but not so as to revive any other Rules, Ordinances, and 
Regulations thereby repealed. 


List of Repealed Ordinances 

Date of passing in Council Date of Registry in the Supreme Court 
26th July 1814 11th November 1814 
Ist March 1816 26th March 1816 
23rd March 1816 13th April 1816 
14th June 1816 8th July 1816 
19th October 1816 12th November 1816 
28th March 1817 21st April 1817 
13th January 1818 ‘7th February 1818 
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9th July 1819 22nd October 1819 
24th March 1820 17th April 1820 
21st August 1821 13th November 1821 
8th March 1827 27th April 1827 


2. Justices of the Peace may make order of maintenance for 
wives and children : If any person within the said Town, having sufficient 
means or employment, shall not duly maintain his wife or his legitimate or 
illegitimate children, and shall be thereof convicted before a Justice of the 
Peace, upon his own confession or the oath of one or more credible 
witnesses, the said Justice may make an order upon such person for the 
maintenance of such wife and children, or any of them, at such monthly 
rate as to the Justice seems reasonable, and upon non-compliance with the 
said order for any one month, or longer period, any Justice, by warrant 
under his hand and seal, may commit the person so convicted to the 
Common Gaol of Calcutta without labour, or to the House of Correction 
to hard labour, for any time not exceeding two Calendar months. 


3. Persons convicted of having or conveying stolen goods liable 
to penalty : Every person who shall be brought before a Justice of the 
Peace charged with having in his possession, or in his premises with his 
knowledge, or with conveying in any manner anything which may be 
reasonably suspected of being stolen or unlawfully obtained, and who 
shall not give an account to the satisfaction of such Justice how he came 
by the same, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction 
thereof before such Justice, shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding one 
hundred rupees, or, in the discretion of the said Justice, to imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour, for any time not exceeding three Calendar 
months. 


4. Persons in whose possession stolen goods are found to be 
examined &c : When any person shall be brought before a Justice of the 
Peace charged with having in his possession, or in his premises with his 
knowledge, or with conveying, anything stolen or unlawfully obtained, 
and shall declare that he received the same from some other person, or 
that he was employed as a carrier, agent, or servant to convey the same for 
some other person, such Justice shall cause every such person, and also if 
necessary every former or pretended purchaser, or other person through 
whose possession the same shall have passed, to be brought before him 
and examined, and shall examine witnesses upon oath touching the same, 
and if it shall appear [484] to such Justice that any person shall have had 
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possession of such thing, and had reasonable cause to believe the same to 
have been stolen or unlawfully obtained, such person shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding one 
hundred rupees, or, in the discretion of the Justice, may be imprisoned, 
with or without hard labour, for any time not exceeding three Calendar 
months. Every such person shall be deemed to have had possession of 
such thing at the time and place when and where the same shall have been 
found or seized, and the possession of a carrier, agent, or servant shall be 
deemed to be the possession of the person who shall have employed such 
carrier, agent, or servant to keep or convey the same. 


5. On suspicion of goods being stolen or unlawfully obtained, 
Justice may grant search-warrant : If information shall be given on 
oath to a Justice of the Peace that there is reasonable cause for suspecting 
that anything stolen or unlawfully obtained is concealed or lodged in any 
dwelling-house, building, or other place, such Justice, by special warrant 
under his hand, directed to any police officer or constable, may cause such 
dwelling-house, building, or other place to be entered and searched at any 
time of the day, or by night, if power for that purpose be given by such 
warrant, and the said Justice, if it shall appear to him necessary, may 
empower such police officer or constable, with such assistance as may be 
found necessary, (such constable having previously made known his 
authority,) to use force for the effecting of such entry, whether by breaking 
open doors or otherwise, and if upon search thereupon made any such 
thing shall be found, then to convey the same before a Justice, or to guard 
the same on the spot, until the offenders are taken before a Justice, or 
otherwise dispose thereof in some place of safety, and moreover to take 
into custody, and carry before the said Justice every person found in such 
house or place, who shall appear to have been privy to the deposit of any 
such thing, knowing or having reasonable cause to suspect the same to 
have been stolen or otherwise unlawfully obtained. 


6. Power to search houses for stolen property without a warrant 
in certain cases : If information shall be given to any Superintendent, 
Deputy Superintendent, or Inspector belonging to the Calcutta Police, that 
there is reasonable cause for suspecting that any stolen property is concealed 
or lodged in any dwelling-house or other place, and the said Superintendent, 
Deputy Superintendent, or Inspector shall have good grounds for believing 
that, by reason of the delay in obtaining a search-warrant, the property is 
likely to be removed, the said Superintendent, Deputy Superintendent, or 
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Inspector, in virtue of his office, may search for specific articles alleged to 
have been stolen in the houses and places specified ; provided always that 
a list of the articles stolen or missing be delivered and taken down in 
writing, with a declaration stating that the robbery has been committed, 
and that the informant has good ground to believe that the property is 
deposited in such house or place : and provided further that the person 
who lost the goods, or his representative, accompany the officer in the 
search, 


7. Extension of Act XXI of 1839 and III of 1842, to cases in which 
property stolen does not exceed 50 rupees in value : All persons charged 
with the commission of any of the offences specified in Acts XXI. of 1839 
and II. of 1842, may be tried by any Justice of the Peace for the said Town, 
provided the value of the property which the prisoner is charged with having 
stolen does not, according to the belief of such Justice, exceed fifty rupees, 
anything in the said Acts to the contrary notwithstanding; and all the powers 
by Act XXI. of 1839 (except Section VIII. aforesaid) and Act III. of 1842, 
given or reserved to any such Justice for the trial, conviction, and sentence 
of parties charged with having stolen property not exceeding twenty rupees 
in value, and all the provisions of the said Acts (except as aforesaid) shall 
extend and be applicable to the trial, conviction, and sentence of parties 
charged with having stolen property, not exceeding, according to the belief 
of the Justice, fifty rupees in value. 


8. Extension of Act XXI. of 1839 and III. of 1842, to the offence 
of receiving stolen property when the value of the property does not 
exceed fifty rupees : Every person charged with the offence of feloniously 
receiving goods or money, knowing the same to be stolen, may be tried by 
any Justice of the Peace, provided that the value of the property stolen or 
received does not, according to the belief of the Justice, on conviction of 
any such offence, shall be liable, at the discretion of the Justice to be 
imprisoned, with or without hard labour, for any term not exceeding six 
Calendar months ; and all the powers and provisions of Act III of 1842 
and Act XXI of 1839, except section VIII. aforesaid, shall apply, so far as 
they may be applicable, to the trial, conviction and sentence of any person 
charged under this Section with the offence of feloniously receiving goods 
or money knowing the same to be stolen; provided always, that if it shall 
appear to the said Justice that such person has been proviously convicted 
of, or is in the habit of receiving, stolen goods, knowing the same to be 
stolen, the said Justice shall commit such person for trial before the Supreme 
Court of Judicature. 
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9. Summary conviction of persons accessory to the commission 
of certain felonies : Every person who is accessory, before or after the 
fact, to any felony which is punishable on summary conviction before any 
Justice is liable to be tried and convicted summarily before such Justice 
on his own confession or the oath of one or more credible witnesses, and 
the convicting Justice shall have power to sentence any such accessory to 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for any time not exceeding six 
Calendar months, or in his or their discretion, instead of trying him, to 
commit him for trial to the Supreme Court of Judicature, or other court 
having authority to try him. 


10. Punishment for boys : Whenever any boy, under the age of 
sixteen years, is convicted before a Justice of the Peace, either of simple 
larceny under the said Act XXI. of 1839, or under this Act, of feloniously 
receiving goods or money knowing the same to be stolen, or of being an 
accessory to any felony which is punishable on summary conviction before 
any Justice, the said Justice, if he thinks fit, may sentence him to receive 
corporal punishment not exceeding fifteen stripes of a light ratan, instead 
of sentencing him to imprisonment. 


11, Cases of assault, forcible entry, or other injury not being 
felony : Any person who shall commit any assault, forcible entry, or other 
injury accompanied with force, not being felony, within the said Town, 
against the person or property of any person whatsoever, shall be liable, 
on conviction thereof before a Justice of the Peace, to a fine not exceeding 
one hundred rupees, [485] and the said Justice may award the whole or 
any part of such fine to the party or parties aggrieved, by way of satisfaction 
for such injury, or, in the discretion of such Justice, such person shall be 
imprisoned, with or without hard labour, for any time not exceeding four 
Calendar months. 


12. Persons charged with recent assault may be apprehended by 
Police without warrant, though assault not committed in view of Police 
: Any Deputy Superintendent or Inspector of Police may take into custody, 
or authorize a Constable to take into custody, without warrant, any person 
who within the said Town shall be charged by any other person with 
committing an aggravated assault, in every case in which such Deputy 
Superintendent or Inspector of Police shall have good reason to believe 
that such assault has been committed, although not within view of such 
Deputy Superintendent or Inspector, and that by reason of the recent 
commission of the offence, a warrant could not have been obtained for the 
appearance of the offender. 
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13. Unlawfully taking or enticing away women or female children 
under the age of sixteen : If complaint shall be made before any Justice 
that any person within the said Town has unlawfully taken or caused to be 
taken away, against her will, any woman, or has unlawfully taken or caused 
to be taken or enticed away any female child under the age of sixteen 
years, out of the possession or protection and against the will of the husband, 
father, mother, guardian or other person who has the lawful order, keeping, 
education, or government of such child, for the purpose of living in adultery 
with such woman or child, or for purposes of prostitution, or of deflowering, 
or disposing of her in marriage, it shall be lawful for the said Justice to 
make an order for the immediate restoration of such woman to her liberty, 
or of such female child to her husband, father, mother, guardian, or such 
other person as aforesaid, as the case may be, and to compel compliance 
with such order, and, if it be necessary to use force for that purpose, any 
Deputy Superintendent or Inspector of Police, duly authorized by the Justice 
in that behalf, with such assistants as he may deem necessary, may break 
open doors or otherwise compel compliance with the same, and the said 
Justice may commit any person charged with taking, or causing to be taken, 
or enticing any woman or female child as aforesaid, for any of the purposes 
aforesaid, for trial before the Supreme Court of Judicature. 


14. Keeping open houses of public entertainment without licence 
: Any person who shall have or keep any house, shop, room, or place of 
public resort and entertainment within the said Town, wherein provisions, 
liquors, or refreshments of any kind shall be sold or consumed, (whether 
the same shall be kept or retailed therein or procured elsewhere,) without 
a licence for the same being first had and obtained from and under the 
hand of two Justices of the Peace, shall be liable, on conviction thereof 
before any of the said Justices, to a penalty not exceeding one hundred 
rupees for every day that such unlicensed house or place of public resort 
or entertainment is kept open. 


15. Two Justices to grant licences : Two or more of the said Justices 
shall from time to time hold licensing Sessions, for the purpose of granting 
licences to keepers of such houses or places of public resort and 
entertainment as aforesaid, and the said licences may be granted by the 
said Justices for any term not exceeding one year, subject to the restriction 
contained in Section XII. Act XI. of 1849, and upon such conditions to be 
inserted in every such licence as the Justices from time to time shall order, 
for securing the good behaviour of the keepers of the said houses or places 
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of public resort or entertainment, and the prevention of drunkenness and 
disorder among the persons frequenting or using the same. 


16. Penalty for parties not conforming to the tenor of their 
licence : The keeper of every such house or place of public resort and 
entertainment, who shall wilfully offend against any condition of his 
licence, shall be liable, on conviction before a Justice of the Peace, to a 
penalty not exceeding one hundred rupees for every such offence, and in 
the discretion of the convicting Justice, to forfeit his licence, in addition 
to any other penalty or punishment that shall be imposed on him. 


17. Disorderly conduct and illegal harbouring of deserters in 
houses of public entertainment : Every person who shall have or keep 
any house, shop, room, or place of public resort or entertainment within 
the said Town, wherein provisions, liquors, or refreshments of any kind 
shall be sold or consumed, (whether the same shall be kept or retailed 
therein or procured elsewhere,) and who shall knowingly or wilfully permit 
drunkenness or other disorderly behaviour in such house, shop, room, or 
place, or who shall knowingly suffer any unlawful games or any gaming 
whatsoever therein, or who shall knowingly permit prostitutes or persons 
of notoriously bad character to meet or remain therein, or who shall wilfully 
harbour or conceal any Seaman or Apprentice who shall have deserted, 
knowing or having reason to believe such Seaman or Apprentice or so 
harboured or concealed to be a deserter, shall be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding one hundred rupees, and shall be liable to forfeiture of his licence, 
in addition to any other penalty or punishment that shall be imposed on him. 


18. Hours for sale of spirituous liquors and intoxicating drugs : 
Every person who shall keep open his house, shop, room, or place, for the 
purpose of selling or retailing spirituous or fermented liquors or intoxicating 
drugs, under a licence from the Collector of Calcutta, after the hour of 
nine at night and before the hour of six in the morning, shall be liable, on 
conviction before a Justice of the Peace, to a penalty not exceeding twenty- 
five rupees, and shall also be liable, in the discretion of the said Justice, to 
the forfeiture of his licence. 


19. Introduction of spirituous Liquors without licence into Fort 
William : If any person, not being amenable to the Articles of War, shall 
take or attempt to take into Fort William any quantity of spirituous liquors, 
wine, or intoxicating drugs of any description, without a licence from the 
Commanding Officer of the said Fort, or from some other person thereunto 
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authorized, any Justice of the Peace, upon complaint to him thereof made, 
may issue his summons or warrant for bringing the party complained of, 
and also the liquors, wine, or drugs, and the vessels containing the same, 
before him, and in case of conviction may adjudge the said liquors, wine, 
or drugs and the vessels containing the same, to be forfeited, and every 
such person so convicted shall be liable, on conviction before a Justice of 
the Peace, to a penalty not exceeding fifty rupees, or, at the discretion of 
the said Justice, to imprisonment, with or with-[486] out hard labour, for 
any period not exceeding two Calendar months. 


20. Taking spirits &c. into the Gaol : Every person who shall take 
or throw, or attempt to take or throw, into the Great Gaol or House of 
Correction of Calcutta, any quantity of spirituous liquors, wine, or 
intoxicating drugs, without the licence or consent of the Jailor or Keeper 
of such Gaol or House of Correction respectively, shall be liable for every 
such offence, on conviction before a Justice of the Peace, to a penalty not 
exceeding fifty rupees, or, at the discretion of the said Justice, to 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for any period not exceeding 
two months. 


21. Breaking Gaol : Every person who shall have been committed 
to the Great Gaol or House of Correction, or who shall be in custody at 
any Police Office or Station, and who shall unlawfully break or escape from 
such Gaol, House of Correction, Police Office or Station, shall be liable for 
every such offence, on conviction before a Justice of the Peace, to imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour, for any period not exceeding three months, and 
such imprisonment shall commence and take effect from and after the 
expiration of any other sentence of imprisonment under which such person 
may be imprisoned at the time of committing the offence aforesaid. 


22. Riotous or indecent behaviour : Every person who shall be 
found drunk and incapable of taking care of himself in any street or public 
thoroughfare, or who shall be guilty of any riotous or indecent behaviour 
in any street, public thoroughfare, Police Office, Station or Section House, 
shall be liable, on conviction before a Justice of the Peace, to a penalty not 
exceeding twenty rupees for every such offence, or, at the discretion of the 
said Justice, to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for any period 
not exceeding fourteen days. 


23. Rogues and wagabonds : Any Constable or Peace Officer 
belonging to the Calcutta Police may take into custody, without a warrant, 
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any person who shall be found between sunset and sunrise armed with any 
dangerous or offensive instrument whatsoever with intent to break or enter 
into any dwelling-house or other building whatsoever, or any loose, idle, 
or disorderly persons whom he shall find disturbing the public peace, or 
whom he shall have found cause to suspect of having committed, or being 
about to commit any felony, misdemeanor, or breach of the peace, or any 
reputed thief whom he shall find between sunset and sunrise on board any 
boat in the river, or laying or loitering in any bazar, street, road, yard, 
thoroughfare or other place, and not giving a satisfactory account of himself, 
or any person having in his possession without lawful excuse (the proof of 
which excuse shall lie on such person), any picklock key, crow, jack, bit, 
or other implement of house-breaking or any person found between sunset 
‘and sunrise having his face blackened or otherwise disguised, with intent 
to commit any felony, or any person who shall be found between sunset 
and sunrise in any dwelling house or other building whatsoever, with intent 
to commit any felony therein; and every such offender, on conviction 
before a Justice, either on his own confession or on the evidence of one or 
more credible witnesses, shall be liable, at the discretion of the said Justice, 
to be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, for any term not exceeding 
four Calendar months. 


. 24. Beggars : Every person who shall beg or apply for alms or relief 
in any public road, street, or thoroughfare or who shall expose or exhibit 
any sores, wounds, bodily ailment or deformity in such roads, streets, or 
public thoroughfares, with the object of exciting charity, or of obtaining 
alms or relief, or who shall, anywhere within the Town, seek for or obtain 
alms or relief by means of any false statements or pretences, or who shall 
cause, aid, or abet any such person as aforesaid in the commission of any 
of the said offences, shall, for every such offence, on conviction before a 
Justice, be liable to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for any 
period not exceeding two Calendar months. 


25. Furious driving : Every person who shall drive or ride furiously, 
or at a greater rate than ten miles an hour, any vehicle or animal in the said 
streets or public thoroughfares, shall, for every such offence, on conviction 
thereof before a Justice, be liable to a penalty not exceeding fifty rupees, 
or in default of payment thereof, to imprisonment for any period not 
exceeding one Calendar month. 


26. Lamps to vehicles : Every person who shall drive any vehicle of 
any description at any time between one hour after sunset and one hour 
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before sunrise, without having a lighted lamp affixed to such vehicle, shall, 
for every such offence, on conviction thereof before a Justice, be liable to 
a penalty of not more than fifty rupees, or in default of payment thereof, to 
imprisonment for any period not exceeding one Calendar month: 


27. For suppression of common gaming-houses : If any person 
shall make oath before a Justice of the Peace that any house, building, 
room, or other place within the Town is commonly reported and believed 
to be kept or used as a common gaming-house or place, such Justice, by 
an order in writing, may authorize a Deputy Superintendent or Inspector 
of Police to enter any such house, building, room, or place, with such 
constables as he shall deem requisite to accompany him, and if necessary 
to use force for the purpose of effecting such entry, whether by breaking 
open doors or otherwise, and to take into custody and search all persons 
found therein, and to sieze all tables and instruments of gaming found in 
such house, building, room, or place, or on the persons of any of those 
found therein, and also to seize all moneys and securities for money found 
in any such house, building, room, or place, and the owner or keeper of 
the said gaming-house, or place, or other person having the care and 
management thereof, shall be liable, on conviction before a Justice of the 
Peace, to a penalty not exceeding one hundred rupees, or, at the discretion 
of the said Justice, to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for any 
time not exceeding three Calendar months, and upon conviction of any 
such offender all such tables and instruments of unlawful games shall be 
destroyed or otherwise disposed of by order of the Justice before whom 
the conviction is had, and all the moneys and securities for money so 
found shall be forfeited to Government, and every person found on such 
premises and who shall not be the owner or keeper or other person having 
the care or management [487] thereof, shall be liable, on conviction before 
a Justice of the Peace, to a penalty not exceeding fifty rupees. 


28. Proof of playing for stakes unnecessary : It shall not be 
necessary, in support of any information for gaming in, or for suffering 
any games or gaming in, or for keeping or managing or being concerned 
in the management or conduct of, any common gaming-house or place, 
under this Act, to prove that any person found playing at any game was 
playing for any money, wager, or stake. 


29. What articles if found shall be evidence that the house is a 
gaming-house : Where any cards, dice, balls, counters, tables, or other 
instruments of gaming, used in playing any unlawful game, are found in 
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any house, building, room, or place, suspected to be used as a common 
gaming-house or place, and entered by an order issued under this Act, or 
about the person of any who are found therein, it shall be evidence, until 
the contrary is made to appear that such house, building, room, or place, 
is used as a common gaming-house or place, and that the persons found in 
the house, building, room, or place, where such tables or instruments of 
gaming shall have been found, were playing therein, although no play 
was actually going on in the presence of the Superintendent, Deputy 
Superintedent, Inspector, or Constable entering the same as aforesaid. 


30. Gambling in the streets : Every person who shall game for 
money, or any other thing or reward whatsoever, or who shall join in, bet 
at, or abet, or be present for the purpose of joining, betting at, or abetting 
any such gaming, in any street or public thoroughfare in the said Town, 
shall be liable on conviction thereof before a Justice, to a penalty not 
exceeding fifty rupees, or in default of payment, to imprisonment for any 
term not exceeding one Calendar month. 


31. Using false or defective weights and measures : All persons 
who deal in any articles by retail by weight or measure, and who have in 
or about their shops or premises, or otherwise in their possession, any 
false or deficient weight, measure, beam or scale, shall be liable, on 
conviction before a Justice of the Peace, to a penalty not exceeding twenty 
Tupees, or, at the discretion of the said Justice, to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, for any period not exceeding one Calendar month ; 
and every such false and defective weight, measure, beam or scale shall 
be forfeited, and the said Justice shall cause the same to be destroyed ; 
and it shall be lawful for the Chief Magistrate or Superintendent of Police 
from time to time to issue public notices at the Police Office and Thannas 
and such Places as to him appear suitable, of the exact weight and measure 
of just weights and measures, and to keep at the Police Office and Thannas 
standard weights and measures for the information of the public. 


32. False weights and measures : Any Justice of the Peace, or the 
Superintendent of Police, may issue his warrant, directing any Deputy 
Superintendent or Inspector of Police to enter into any shop or other place 
where articles are bought and sold by retail, and to search for and to 
examine the weights and meastires therein, and seize all such as he may 
suspect to be forfeited as false and deficient in weight. 


33. Justice of the Peace may take cognizance of cases of desertion, 
or unauthorized absence from their ship of Foreign and Asiatic 
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seamen : If any seaman, whether British or Foreign shall, wilfully and 
without leave or lawful excuse, absent himself from his vessel, any Justice 
of the Peace, upon complaint upon oath, and at the instance of any of the 
officers of the said vessel, may issue his warrant to apprehend and detain 
the said'seaman and convey him on board of his vessel ; and whenever 
any seaman shall have been imprisoned, it shall be lawful for any Justice 
of the Peace, on the release of such seaman from imprisonment, to cause 
him to be conveyed on board of the Vessel to which he may belong. 


34, Arms carried by persons without due authority : No person, 
not being a soldier or sailor in the service of the Queen or the East India 
Company, or a Constable belonging to the Calcutta Police, shall be entitled 
to carry any sword, spear, gun, or other offensive weapon in any street, 
thoroughfare, or public place, unless by leave of the Chief Magistrate or 
other head of the Police ; and any person offending against this enactment 
shall be liable to be disarmed by any Constable or other person acting 
under such instructions as shall be from time to time given by the Chief 
Magistrate or other head of the Police ; and the weapons so seized shall 
be taken before the Chief Magistrate or other head of the Police, and 
forfeited to the Government, if the Chief Magistrate or other head of the 
Police, in his discretion, shall think fit to declare them forfeited. 


35. The regulation of carriages and persons at places of public 
resort : The Chief Magistrate or other head of the Police, from time to 
time, and as occasion may require, may make regulations for keeping 
clear the public ghauts and landing stairs, and for the route to be observed 
in the public streets and places by all carts, carriages, palanquins, hackeries, 
and other vehicles, and by all horses, cattle and persons, and as to the 
times during which they may take the said routes, and for preventing 
obstruction of the streets and thoroughfares, within the Town on all times 
of public processions and native holidays, as also during the time of Divine 
Service, and also may give directions to the Constables and other Peace 
officers for keeping order and for preventing any obstruction of the 
thoroughfares in the immediate neighbourhood of any place of public 
resort, and in any case when the ghauts, landing-stairs, streets, or 
thoroughfares may be thronged or may be liable to be obstructed, and 
every person opposing or not obeying the orders so issued by the Chief 
Magistrate or other head of the Police, shall be liable to be arrested and 
detained by the Police, and on conviction before a Justice of the Peace, 
shall be liable to a penalty of not exceeding hundred rupees. ° 
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36. Police Officers taking Bribes : Any Police Officer or Constable 
who shall ask for or take any bribe or unauthorized reward in consideration 
of his doing or omitting to do any act in his official capacity, shall be 
liable, on conviction before a Justice of the Peace, to a penalty not 
exceeding five hundred rupees, or, at the discretion of the said Justice, to 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for any time not exceeding 
three months. 


[488] 37. As to manufacture or possession of Gunpowder or 
Gun-cotton : The Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation passed by the 
Governor-General in Council on the 8th April 1802, and Section II. of 
Act XVIII. of 1841, are hereby repealed. Any person who shall, within 
the limits of the said Town, manufacture gun-powder or gun-cotton, or 
who shali without a licence for that purpose being first had and obtained 
from the Chief Magistrate, have in his possession in any house, shop, 
warehouse, or other building, at any one time, a greater quantity of gun- 
powder or gun-cotton for sale or otherwise than ten pounds, shall, on 
conviction before a Justice of the Peace, be liable to a forfeiture of all 
such gun-powder or gun-cotton so manufactured or possessed, together 
with the vessel or receptacle in which it may be seized, and also to a fine 
not exceeding in amount the sum of rupees five hundred. 


38. Chief Magistrate to grant licences for sale and deposit of gun- 
powder, &c : It shall be lawful for the Chief Magistrate to grant to any 
person (whom he shall deem fit and proper) a licence for the sale or keeping 
in deposit, within the limits of the said Town, any quantity of imported or 
Indian manufactured gun-powder not exceeding fifty pounds, or any 
quantity of gun-cotton not exceeding twenty pounds, on such conditions 
as shall be specified in the licence, and any person who shall be guilty of 
a breach of any of such conditions, shall, on conviction before a Justice of 
the Peace, be liable to a forfeiture of his licence and of all gun-powder or 
gun-cotton so kept in deposit contrary thereto, and also to a fine not 
exceeding rupees two hundred. 


39. Licences to be in force for one year and ‘to contain certain 
provisions : Every such licence as is mentioned in the preceding Section 
shall be in force for a period of one year only and no longer, but shall be 
renewable by the said Chief Magistrate at his discretion on the same or 
any other terms and conditions, and such licence shall also provide for 
the transit and carrying of gun-powder from one place to another within 
the limits of the said Town in such manner and in such quantity as shall be 
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deemed advisable for safety of the inhabitants and of property within the 
said Town, and every person offending against such provisions shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding rupees fifty. 


40. As to search for Gunpowder, &c : Any Justice of the Peace, on 
credible information laid down before him on oath or solemn affirmation, 
that gun-powder or gun-cotton or mixed materials for making the same, 
contrary to the provisions of this Act, are suspected to be stored, kept, or 
possessed by any person, may issue his warrant authorizing any Police 
Officer to search in the day-time any house, shop, megazine, or other 
building or place in which he has reasonable ground to suspect any gun- 
powder or gun-cotton to be manufactured, sold, or kept, or any boat, 
carriage, cart or other vehicle in which any gun-powder or gun-cotton or 
materials for manufacturing the same may be suspected to be carried, or 
any person suspected of carrying the same contrary to such licence or to 
the provisions of this Act, and all gun-powder, gun-cotton, or materials 
for manufacturing the same, found on such search shall, together with the 
vessels or receptacles in which they may be stored, be immediately seized 
and brought before a Justice of the Peace, with whom the same shall be 
kept till it shall be adjudged whether the same shall be forfeited. 


41. Act not applicable to Government Powder, &c : The four last 
preceding Sections shall not extend to any Government Magazine or store, 
or building for the making or deposit of gun-power or gun-cotton under 
the authority or for the use of the Government, or to any gun-powder or 
gun-cotton for the use of Her Majesty's or the East India Company's. 
Troops, or otherwise for the service of Government, or to any of Her 
Majesty's Vessels of War, or the Vessels of the Indian Navy, or of the East 
India Company's Marine, or to any other Vessel within the River Hooghly 
laden with gun-powder for importation or exportation. 


42. As to Vessels arriving in River with Powder on board : 
Commanders of merchant vessels entering the River Hooghly shall, on or 
before the arrival of their vessels off Moyapore, deposit in the Magazine 
at that place all gum-powder intended for the Ship's use from on board 
their respective vessels, exceeding the quantity of fifty pounds, which 
quantity they shall be permitted to retain in their vessels for the purpose 
of firing salutes or signals in case of distress, and the gun-powder so 
deposited shall be again delivered on board on the retum of the respective 
vessels from Calcutta in prosecution of the outward voyage; and 
Commanders of merchant vessels in the River Hooghly having on board 
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their vessels gun-powder or gun-cotton for importation (not being gun- 
powder belonging to the Government) exceeding the quantity of fifty 
pounds, shall also deposit the same, on or before the arrival of their vessels 
off Moyapore, in the Magazine of that place, under the charge of an Officer 
belonging to the Customs at that place, or such other person as the Governor 
of Bengal may appoint, and the proprietors or consignees of such gun- 
powder or gun-cotton, or their agents, whenever they shall desire to remove 
the same from the Magazine, shall make application to the Collector of 
Sea Customs for authority to do so, which application, when it be intended 
that such gun-powder or gun-cotton shall be lodged in any place, or be 
laden in any boat or other conveyance within the limits of the said town, 
shall be accompanied by a written order of permisson, signed by a Justice 
of the Peace to that effect, and when it be intended that such gun-powder 

. or gun-cotton shall be exported by sea, the Commanders of vessels, or the 
proprietors, or their agents, by whom it shall have been deposited in the 
Magazine, shall make application to the Collector of Sea Customs for 
permission so to export it ; and the Collector of Sea Customs shall comply 
with such applications aforesaid, except where the exportation of 
ammunition shall require, under provisions of Act XVIII of 1841, a licence 
from a public Officer other than the Collector of Sea Customs, in which 
case the Collector of Sea Customs shall not comply with the application 
unless it is accompanied by the licence of such public Officer ; and on or 
before the removal of all gun-powder or gun-cotton from the Magazine, 
the Collector of Sea Customs shall and he is hereby authorized to levy a 
fee, the rate of which shall not exceed two annas per pound, for all gun- 
powder or gun-cotton that has been lodged therein, which fee shall be 
taken to cover all charges for the safe custody of the gun-powder or gun- 
cotton during the period it has remained or shall remain in the Magazine; 
provided also, that the Governor of Bengal shall be at liberty to authorize 
[489] such arrangement to be made by letting or otherwise contracting 
for the custody of the Magazine, and for the collection and appropriation 
of the fees which may be charged for gun-powder or gun-cotton stored 
therein, as he may think proper, subject however to all the restrictions and 
tules imposed by this Section in respect to the removal from the Magazine 
of gun-powder therein stored. 


43. Penalties : For every act done or omitted to be done contrary to 
the provisions of the last preceding Section by the Commander of any 
merchant vessel in the port of Calcutta, the Commander aforesaid shall, 
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on conviction thereof before any Justice of the Peace, be liable to a penalty 
of two hundred rupees; and the Collector of Sea Customs is hereby 
empowered to search for any quantity of gun-powder which he may have 
reason to believe to be on board a merchant vessel in the port of Calcutta, 
contrary to the provisions of this Act, and to seize and detain it as forfeited 
to Government, to be dealt with as the Governor of Bengal shall think 
right to direct. 


44. Jurisdiction of Justices on the River Hooghly : The jurisdiction 
of the Justices of the Peace acting within and for the said Town shall 
extend to all offences committed by any person in sea-going vessels in 
any part of the River Hooghly, and the said Justices shall have the same 
power and jurisdiction in respect of criminal offences committed in sea- 
going vessels in any part of the said river, that they now have and exercise 
within the said Town. 


45. Persons apprehended without warrant to be taken first to 
Station-house and, if not admitted to bail, to the Police Office : Every 
Officer belonging to the Calcutta Police is hereby authorised to arrest 
without warrant any person committing in his view any offence against 
this Act, and every person taken into custody without warrant by any 
Constable belonging to the Calcutta Police shall be forthwith taken to the 
Station-house to which the Constable belongs, in order that such person 
may be detained, until he can be brought before a Justice of the Peace to 
be dealt with according to law, or in order that such person may give bail 
for his appearance before a Justice of the Peace, if the Superintendent, 
Deputy Superintendent, or Inspector at the station shall deem it prudent 
to take bail in the manner hereinafter mentioned, which he is hereby 
authorized to do. 


46. Power to take recognizances, at station-house or Police Lock- 
up on certain charges : Whenever any person is brought to the Station- 
house as aforesaid, charged with misdemeanor, assault, or with having 
carelessly done any hurt or damage, or whenever any Superintendent, 
Deputy Superintendent, or Inspector of Police, or Town Sergeant in charge 
of a Police Lock-up, shall deem it probable that any person so brought is 
falsely or maliciously charged with having committed a felony, and any 
such person as aforesaid shall be, without the warrant of a Magistrate, in 
the custody of any Constable of the Calcutta Police, it shall be lawful for 
the Superintendent or any Deputy Superintendent of Police, if he shall 
deem it prudent, to enlarge such person on his own recognizance, with or 
without sureties, conditioned as hereinafter mentioned. 
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47. Condition of recognizance : Every recognizance so taken shall 
be without fee or reward, and shall be conditioned for the appearance of 
the person thereby bound before a Justice of the Peace at his next sitting, 
and the time and place of appearance and the sum thereby acknowledged 
(not exceeding one thousand rupees) shall be specified in the said 
recognizance, or the condition thereof; and the officer taking the 
recognizance shall enter into a book, to be kept for the purpose, the name, 
residence, and occupation of the party and his surety or sureties (if any) 
entering into such recognizance, together with the condition thereof, and 
the sum thereby acknowledged, and shall return every such recognizance 
to the Justice of the Peace present at the time and place, and when, and 
where the party is bound to appear, and the said recognizance may be 
either of the forms as the case may be, in Schedule.(A) to this Act annexed, 
or to the like effect. 


48. Amends may be awarded for false or malicious charges : In 
every case in which any person shall be given in charge to a Constable, or 
in which any information or complaint of any offence shall be laid or 
made before any Justice of the Peace, and it shall appear to the Justice by 
whom the case shall be heard that there was no sufficient ground for making 
the charge, it shall be lawful for such Justice, at his discretion, to award 
such amends not more than the sum of fifty rupees, to be paid by the 
informer to the party informed or complained against, for his loss of time 
and expenses in the matter, as to the Justice shall seem meet. 


49. Offences how to be tried : Every Justice of the Peace shall be 
empowered summarily to hear and determine every complaint of an offence 
committed against this Act, and to convict any person charged with any 
such offence on the oath of one or more witnesses, or by his own 
confession, and to award the penalty or punishment herein provided for 
such offence. 


50. Justices may proceed by summons, and if party does not 
appear may issue warrant : Upon any information or complaint to be 
laid or made before any Justice of the Peace (which complaint need not 
be made upon oath) of any matter which such Justice is authorized to hear 
and determine, either under this or any other Act or Regulation, he may 
summon the party charged, and if such party shall not appear according to 
the tenor of the summons, the Justice, upon proof of the service of the 
summons, may proceed, in all cases which are not of a criminal nature, if 
no sufficient cause shall be shown for the non-appearance of the party, to 
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hear and determine the case in the absence of the party, and in all criminal 
cases shall issue his warrant for apprehending and bringing such party 
before him, or some other Justice, in order that the said information and 
complaint may be heard and determined. 


51. How summons may be served : Every such summons may be 
served by delivering it or a copy thereof to the party or to his wife, servant, 
or some inmate of his dwelling, or by delivering it at or affixing it at or 
affixing it to the door or wall of his usual place of abode. 


52. Justice may issue warrant without summons : A Justice of 
the Peace may, without issuing any summons, forthwith issue his warrant 
for the apprehension of any person charged with any [490] offence 
cognizable before him either under this or any other Act or Regulation, 
whenever good grounds for so doing shall be stated on oath before him. 


53. May enforce attendance of witnesses : Any Justice may 
summon any witness to appear and give evidence upon the matter of any 
offence cognizable before him, either under this or any other Act or 
Regulation, with which any person shall be charged before him, at a time 
and place appointed for hearing the information or complaint, and, by 
warrant under his hand and seal, may require any person to be brought 
before him who shall neglect or refuse to give evidence at the time and 
place appointed on such summons, proof upon oath being first given of 
personal service of the summons upon the person against whom such 
warrant shall be granted, and such Justice may commit any person coming 
or brought before him who shall refuse to give evidence, to the Common 
Gaol of Calcutta, for any time not exceeding fourteen days, or until such 
person shall sooner submit himself to be examined, and in case of such 
submission the order of such Justice shall be a sufficient warrant for the 
discharge of such person. 


54. Power to Magistrate to order prisoners to be brought up to 
the Police Office : When any Justice of the Peace is desirous of examining 
any prisoner confined in the Great Gaol or House of Correction as a witness 
or defendant, with respect to any charge, case, or proceeding pending 
before him, it shall be lawful for such Justice to issue an order in the form 
contained in Schedule (B) to his Act annexed, or to the like effect addressed 
to the keeper or Governor of the said Gaol or House of Correction, requiring 
him to bring such prisoner in proper custody, at a time to be therein named, 
to the Police Office, for examination and the keeper or Governor of the 
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said Gaol or House of Correction, on the receipt of such order, shall act in 
accordance therewith, and shall take care for the safe custody of the 
prisoner during his absence from prison for the purpose aforesaid. 


55. Recovery of penalties and forfeitures : All penalties and 
forfeitures and other sums of money imposed, awarded, or ordered to be 
paid by any Justice of the Peace under the authority of this Act, and all 
sums of money which any person is bound to pay under any recognizance 
taken before a Justice of the Peace or an officer of Police empowered to 
take recognizances by this Act and afterwards forfeited, in case of non- 
payment thereof, may be levied by distress and sale of the goods and 
chattels of the offender or person liable to pay the same, by warrant under 
the hand of any Justice of the Peace, and in case any such penalty or 
forfeiture or sum of money shall not be forthwith paid, any Justice may 
order the party to be detained in safe custody until the return can be 
conveniently made to such warrant of distress, unless such party shall 
give security to the satisfaction of such Justice for his appearance at such 
place and time as shall be appointed for the return of the warrant of distress, 
and the Justice may take such security by way of recognizance or otherwise; 
and if upon the return of such warrant it shall appear that no such sufficient 
distress could be had whereon to levy the said penalty, or forfeiture, or 
sum of money, and the same shall not be forthwith paid, or in case it shall 
appear to the satisfaction of the Justice by the confession of the party or 
otherwise, that he has not sufficient goods and chattels whereupon such 
penalty, forfeiture, or sum of money could be levied if warrant of distress 
should be issued, the Justice, by warrant under his hand, may commit 
such party to the Common Gaol of Calcutta, there to remain for any time 
not exceeding two Calendar months. 


56. Convictions to be quashed on merits only. Form of 
convictions, &c : No conviction, order, or judgment of any Justice of the 
Peace shall be quashed for error of form or procedure, but only on the 
merits; and it shall not be necessary to state on the face of conviction, 
order, or judgment, the evidence on which it proceeds; but the depositions 
taken, or a copy of them, shall be returned with the conviction, order, or 
judgment, in obedience to any writ of certiorari and if no jurisdiction 
appears on the face of the conviction, order, or judgment, but the 
depositions taken supply that defect, the conviction, order, or judgment 
shall be aided by what so appears in such depositions. 
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57. In the construction of this Act the following words and 
expressions shall have the several meanings hereby assigned to them, 
unless there be something in the context or subject repugnant to such 
construction, that is to say, — 


Words importing the singular number only shall include the plural, 
and words importing the plural number only shall include the singular. 

Words importing the masculine gender only shall include females. 

The word "Town" shall include the Town of Calcutta and Settlement 
of Fort William. 


The word "Justice" or “Justices of the Peace" shall mean the Justices 
of the Peace for the time being acting within and for the said Town of 
Calcutta and Settlement of Fort William. 


The word "Oath" shall mean any oath or solemn affirmation in lieu of 
an oath. 


SCHEDULE A. 
Form 1. 
Be it remembered that on the day of in the 
year AB., of and E.F., of. personally came 


before me G.H., Superintendent of Police, and acknowledged themselves 
to owe to our Sovereign Lady the Queen ; that is to say the said A.B., the 
sum of Rupees 7wo Hundred, and the said C.D. and E.F. each the sum of 
Rupee One hundred, separately and of good and lawful money of British 
India, to be made and levied of their Goods and Chattels, Lands and 
Tenements respectively, to the use of our said Lady the Queen, Her heirs 
and successors, if the said A.B. shall make default in the condition 
hereunder written. 


Acknowledged before me. 
Town of 
Calcutta. G.H. 
Superintendent of Police 


The condition of the above written recognizance is such that if the 
said A.B. shall appear before J.P. Justice of the Peace at 10 o'clock in the 
moming of the day of in the year at the Police Office in Calcutta, 
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then the said recognizance to be void or else to stand in full force and 
Virtue. 


[491] 
Form 2. 


Be it remembered that on the day of in the year 

A.B. of personally came before me G.H., 

Superintendent of Police and acknowledged himself to owe to our 

Sovereign Lady the Queen, the sum of Rupees 7wo Hundred 

Town of of good and lawful money of British India, to be made and 

levied of his Goods and Chattels, Lands and Tenements to the 

use of our said Lady the Queen, Her heirs and successors, if he, the said 
A.B. shall fail in the condition hereunder written. 


Acknowledged before me. 


GH. 
Superintendent of Police 


The condition of the above written recognizance is such that if the 
said A.B. shall appear before J.P. Justice of the Peace at 10 o'clock in the 
morning of the day of in the year at the 
Police Office in Calcutta, then the said recognizance to be void, or else to 
stand in full force and virtue. 


Note :- The words and figures in Italics in the Schedule to be filled 
up as the case may be. 


Schedule B. 
Form of Order. 


To A.B. Keeper of the Great Gaol of Calcutta 
or Governor of the House of Correction as the case may be. 


Bring before me in safe custody on the day of. 
in the year C.D., a prisoner now in the (Great Gaol or House of 
Correction as the case may be) in order that the said C.D., may be examined 
by me as a (witness or defendant) with respect to (here state the charge, 
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case or proceedings, in respect of which the evidence of the prisoner is 
required.). 
EF. 
Justice of the Peace. 


Fred. Jas Halliday 
Secy. to the Govt. of India. 


Note by the Author/Editor. 


‘The Act was originally published in the Calcutta Gazette, Wednesday, March 10, 
1852, pp. 483-491 under Order No. 269, Fort William, Home Department, Legislative, 
dated The 27th February, 1852. 

The Act XIII. of 1852 was republished in the Calcutta Gazette (pages 537-545, 565- 
$73 & $99-607) on 20th March, 24th March and March 27th, 1852 with a clerical error 
in Section XXXV and a misprint in Section XLV corrected under orders of Fred. Jas. 
Halliday, Secy. to the Government of India. 
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Document — 54 


REPEALED LAWS 


CALCUTTA, MADRAS, BOMBAY AND STRAITS' 
SETTLEMENTS — POLICE ACT 


" Act No. XIII. of 1856 
(Received the assent of the G.G. on the 13th June 1856) 


William Theobold's ("The Legislative Acts of the Governor General of 
India in Council", Calcutta, 1868, Vol. II, 1852-1858) 


analytical abstract (pp. 410-416.) 


Recites expediency of consolidating and amending Police laws. 


[410] 1. Repeals 37 G. 3. ¢. 52, s. 159 partly ; Act 22, 1840. Also relating 
to Calcutta Act 21, 1839; Act 3, 1842; 11, 1849, s. 12 and Act 
13, 1852. Also relating to Madras several regulations specified, 
and Acts 8, 1849 ; 22, 1837, ss, 3,5; 19, 1852, s: 12. Also relating 
to Bombay, Reg. 2, 1812; R. 1, 1813; R. 2, 1813; R. 1, 1814; R. 
1, 1815; R. 1, 1818; R. 1, 1820, partly; R. 1, 1821, partly; R. 2, 
1827, partly; R. 1, 1834 partly; Act 7, 1836, partly; Acts 18, 
1840; 3, 1841, 9, 1851; Also relates to Straits' Settlements, Acts 
3, 1847; 14, 1850; 40, 1850, exc. ss. 2, 3; 34, 1852; 14, 1851,s. 
8.[410] ’ 


2. Interpretation Clause. 


3. In each of the towns, &c., Commissioner to be appointed and 
vested [411] with the Police Administration. 


4. Deputy Commissioners may be appointed. 


5. | Commissioner not usually to be a Police Magistrate, but may be 
for special reasons. 


6. Commissioner to be Justice of the Peace but with limited pow- 
ers ; Deputies may be Justices with like limitation. 
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24. 
25. 
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Number of Police force to be determined by Government. 


Orders for Government classification, &c., of Police force, how 
to be issued. 


Abolishes power of Courts in Straits to appoint Constables. 
Appointments and removals in police force to be by Commissioner. 
Who may fine a member of the force for misconduct. 


A member of the force, subject on conviction of breach of Police 
regulations before a Magistrate, to fine and imprisonment. 


Punishment for bribery in a member of the Police force. 


Certificate of Commissioner symbol of authority of a member of 
Police force. 


How and on what conditions a member may resign or withdraw 
from the force; non-compliance with condition to subject to fine 
or imprisonment. 


On dismissal or ceasing to be a member, delivery of certificate, 
clothing, &c., penalty. 


Compulsory contribution to "The Police Superannuation Fund." 
Pensions on superannuation. 


Disability from injury in execution of duty to entitle to allowance 
from Police Superannuation Fund. 


Commissioner may appoint special constables. 


May also appoint extra constables on requisition and charge of 
individuals. 


Government may constitute Police Districts and Police Courts. 


Commissioner to appoint sufficient number of Police force to 
attend each magistrate. 


All process to be served by police officer. 


Warrant, how to be executed. 
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26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


Cl. 1. - Magistrate may summarily try, or, where offence 
cognizable by Sup. Court, commit offenders against this Act. 


Cl. 2. — Magistrate may flog boys instead of imprisonment. 


Thieves and fraudulent Receivers, where property does not exceed 
Rs. 50, punishable with imprisonment not exceeding six months 
with or without labour, or, if a male thirty stripes. 


Embezzlement, fraudulent breach of trust, false pretences, where 
property does not exceed Rs. 50; penalty, imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, with or without labour. 


Instigating or aiding offences in the 27th and 28th secs.; penalty, 
imprisonment not exceeding six months with or without labour. 


[412] 30. Fraudulent disposition of property found if not exceeding Rupees 


31. 


32. 


33. 
34. 


” 38: 


50; like penalty, if above that sum, magistrate to commit, and 
offender punishable for larceny. 


Court of Petty Sessions in Bombay, on committal of magistrate, 
may punish offenders under four last sections with imprisonment 
for period not exceeding of a twelve months, with or without 
labour, or, where offence under 27th section, male, thirty stripes. 


Cl. 1. - In Calcutta and Madras, when offence charged under 
sections 27, 28, 29, on board a ship in those ports under 
circumstances specified, two magistrates to try instead of offender 
being committed to Sup. Court. 


Cl. 2 - In Bombay, in such cases, commitment to be to Petty 
Sessions. 


Cl. 3 - In all such cases, discretion remains to commit to Sup. 
Court. 


Restitution of property stolen, &c., may be ordered, or equivalent 
fine as compensation to the owner. 


Fine may also be imposed as compensation for loss occasioned 
by the offence. 


Cl. 1 - Possessor of property, reasonably suspected of being stolen 
or fraudulently obtained, may be called to account ; penalty on 
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36. 


3s 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 
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failure, fine to one hundred rupees, or imprisonment not exceeding 
three months, with or without labour. 


Cl. 2. Persons through whom possession of such property passed 
to present possessor may be examined, and witnesses; if any such 
person had guilty knowledge, penalty, fine to one hundred rupees, 
or imprisonment as in Cl. 1. 


When property, charged to be stolen, &c., in custody of police, 
magistrate to order delivery to apparent owner, subject to claim 
by civil action within two months. 


Forcible injury to person or property, not being felony, punishable 
by fine to one hundred rupees, or imprisonment not exceeding 
four months with or without labour ; fine or a part may be given 
to party aggrieved, 


Assaulting or resisting police officer on duty, or insisting it; 
penalty, fine to two hundred rupees, or imprisonment not 
exceeding six months with or without labour. 


Escape from legal confinement; penalty, imprisonment not 
exceeding three months, with or without labour to commence 
after expiry of existing sentence. 


Trespass, unjustifiably, on dwelling house or premises or public 
ground without damage ; penalty fine to twenty rupees. 


Unjustifiable disturbance of religious worship or ceremonies; 
penalty, fine to five hundred rupees, or imprisonment not 
exceeding six months with or without labour, or both. 


Trespass on place used for religious ceremony with intent to 
disturb or offend ; penalty, fine to one hundred rupees. 


Wilful neglect to maintain wife or any child; magistrate may 
order monthly maintenance to fifty rupees, and, on disobedience, 
may levy by warrant or imprison for not longer than one month, 
with or without labour. Application may be made from time to 
time to reduce maintenance. 


[413]44. Forcible abduction of female, or enticing away female under 


fourteen for fornication or disposal in marriage, a misdemeanour; 
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45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


Si. 


52. 


penalty, on summary conviction, imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, or fine to five hundred rupees, or both; or may be 
committed to Sup. Court. 


Upon information, magistrate may compel such woman being 
set at liberty or female child being restored to husband, &c. 


When sun is down being armed with felonious intent : reputed 
thief on board boat, or loitering in bazaar, not giving satisfactory 
account of himself, being disguised with felonious intent, being 
in a building and not giving satisfactory account, possessing 
unjustifiably housebreaking implement; penalty, Police officer 
may arrest without warrant — imprisonment not exceeding three 
months with or without labour. 


Any other than soldier or sailor of the Navy or Policeman going 
armed publicly, unless by leave of Commissioner, may be 
disarmed by Police, and weapon confiscated, unless redeemed 
by fine not exceeding ten rupees. 


Whoever (not being subject to military law) takes to barracks, 
ship of war, &c., spirits, &c. without license ; penalty, fine to one 
hundred rupees or imprisonment not exceeding two months, with 
or without labour. 


Conveying spirits, &c., to Gaol or hospital ; penalty, fine to fifty 
rupees or imprisonment not exceeding two months, with or 
without labour. 


Keeping tavern, &c., for selling spirituous or fermented liquors, 
in Calcutta, Madras or Bombay, without license of Commissioner ; 
penalty, fine to fifty rupees daily. 


Commissioner to grant licenses on such conditions (to be approved 
by Local government) and such term (not more than a year) as he 
may order. Licence not to be in contravention of Abkaree or Excise 
laws. English and vernacular sign board to be put up. The fee leviable 
on retailers in Bombay and Colaba applicable to these licenses. 


Breach of condition of license : penalty, fine to one hundred 
tupees, and liability to forfeit license. 
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53. 


54, 


55. 


56. 


57. 


(414]58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 
62. 


63. 
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Permitting (in Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, or Straits) disorderly 
conduct of persons, or harbouring soldier, seaman or apprentice, 
if reason to believe him deserter, in licensed places; penalty, fine 
to one hundred rupees and liability to forfeit license. 


Harbouring anywhere seaman or apprentice of merchant vessel, 
if reason to believe him deserter; penalty, fine to one hundred 
rupees. 


Using a house as a brothel or for disorderly persons ; penalty, on 
complaint of three householders, and if not discontinued within 
five days, daily fine to twenty-five rupees. 


Using a place or permitting one's place to be used for gaming, or 
assisting in or furnishing money for doing so; penalty, fine to 
five hundred rupees or imprisonment not exceeding three months 
with or without labour. 


Being in a gambling-house for purpose gaming ; penalty, fine to 
two hundred rupees, or imprisonment not exceeding one month, 
with or without labour. 


Commissioner may grant warrant to enter and search gambling- 
house, to arrest and search persons therein and seize instruments 
of gaming, &c. 


When instruments of gaming found in any place, or on person of 
those found there, and information on oath that place suspected 
of being common gaming-house, this shall be proof of gambling 
until rebutted. 


On conviction, instruments of gaming to be destroyed, and other 
things seized, including securities for money, may be converted 
into money and proceeds or part thereof may be forfeited. 


Proof that the gambling was for stake or wager not necessary. 


One who discloses as a witness, all he knows, shall be freed by 
magistrate's certificate from liability for previous gambling 
offences. 


Act not to apply to games of mere skill in licensed houses. 
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64, 


65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


IMs 


72. 


73. 
74. 


Whoever wins by fraud or ill practice in, or wagering upon, any 
game or pastime; guilty of crime of false pretences: 


One-fourth of fine under Sections 56 and 57, and any part of 
property forfeited under section 60, may be paid to informer. 


Being present at gambling or cock-fighting in public road; penalty, 
arrest without warrant, also to twenty rupees, or imprisonment 
not exceeding one month with or without labour; instruments of 
gaming to be forfeited. 


Taking pledge or buying from child under fourteen ; penalty, fine 
to one hundred rupees. 


Pawn-broker, second-hand dealer, or money-changer, being 
informed by Police of stolen or fraudulently obtained property, 
not giving information when such property offered to him and by 
whom; penalty, fine to fifty rupees for every neglect. Provided, 
as to wearing apparel and articles disficult to trace or identify, 
must appear that accused knowingly concealed. 


Pawn-broker, second-hand dealer or gold and silver worker, who 
being informed of theft or fraudulent disposal of goods, yet melts, 
alters or puts them away, without permission of Commissioner, 
and they be found to be stolen, &c.; penalty as a Receiver. 


Manufacturing gunpowder, or having, without license of 
Commissioner, more than ten pounds gunpowder in one's 
possession ; penalty, fine to five hundred rupees and forfeiture. 


Commissioner may grant license for sale or possession of not 
more than fifty pounds gun-powder, on condition, and for any 
term not exceeding one year; penalty, for breach of condition, 
fine to two hundred rupees, and forfeiture. 


Commissioner may grant license to carry gun-powder. Carrying 
without licence more than one pound; penalty, fine to fifty rupees. 


Commissioner may issue warrant to search for gun-powder. 


Four last sections not extend to Government Magazine or the 
H.M's or E.I.Co.'s gunpowder. 
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75. 


(415]76. 


m7 


78. 


79. 
80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 
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Retail dealer possessed, without lawful excuse, of false weight 
or measure ; penalty, fine to fifty rupees or imprisonment not 
exceeding one month with or without labour; falsé weight, &c., 
to be destroyed. Standard weights and measures to be kept at the 
Commissioner's Office. 


Superior Police Officer may search for and seize weights and 
measures believed to be false. 


Subject to orders of Government, Commissioner may make rules 
for processions and for keeping order in public roads and to 
prevent obstructions, and may license music in public roads. 
Disobeying Commissioner's orders : penalty, fine to one hundred 
rupees. ~ 


Boats not to ply unless registered, and labelled, in manner directed 
: penalty for disobedience, fine to fifty rupees. 


Commissioner may refuse or cancel registration. 


When loss of life from accident to boat and report not made, 
without delay, to Police Office : penalty, fine to fifty rupees or 
manjee or owner. 


Eighteen specified offences in public street : penalty, fine to twenty 
rupees. 


Helplessness from intoxication, or indecent behaviour, in street 
or public place, and indecent behaviour in any Police Office : 
penalty, fine to twenty rupees, or imprisonment not exceeding 
fourteen days with or without labour. 


Injury to or improper interference with lamp or tamp-post ; 
penalty, fine to twenty rupees, or imprisonment not exceeding 
fourteen days with or without labour; fine payable to Municipal 
Commissioners if lamp their property. 


Indecent nuisance in street : penalty, fine to. ten rupees, or 
imprisonment for fourteen days with or without labour. 


Public begging for alms, or seeking alms on false pretence : penalty, 
imprisonment not exceeding one month with or without labour. 
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86. 
87. 


88. 


89. 


Police Officer, on view, may arrest offender under this Act. 


Under circumstances specified, Police Officer may arrest one 
accused of aggravated assault not in his view. 


For injury to person or property, offender may, if name and address 
unknown, be detained by person injured (and some others) until 
name and address be obtained or delivery to Police Officer. 


Forcible resistance by person detained under last Section ; penalty, 
fine to two hundred rupees. 


How person arrested without warrant to be dealt with. 


Power given to Superior Police Officer to enlarge, on bail or 
otherwise, person arrested without warrant. 


Condition of recognizance to be taken from such person. 


Search warrant ; when, and powers of, and duty of Police Officer 
under. 


Inspector of Police, under specified circumstances, may search 
without warrant. 


When Magistrate may ordinarily, issue warrant. 
Service of summons. 
Magistrate may issue warrant without summons. 


How appearance of witnesses to be enforced, and disobedience 
punished. 


How to proceed when witness in goal. 


[416]100. Magistrate may commit for perjury before him. 


101. 


102. 
103. 


Magistrate may adjourn hearing, admitting defender to bail or 
detaining him, and, if not a criminal offence, may decide exparte, 
and may dismiss for non-prosecution with or without costs. 


Magistrate may award costs ; recoverable as fines. 
Magistrate may award amends for false complaint not exceeding 
fifty rupees, recoverable as fines. 
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104. 


105. 
106. 
107. 


108. 


109. 


110. 
Md. 
112. 


113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 
117. 


118. 
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. Offences not felonies may be compromised, it might be subject 
of action for damages. 
Fines how to be levied. 
Irregularity in distress riot to vitiate. 


Recognizance for appearance, forfeiture and penalty recoverable 
as a fine, on Magistrate's certificate. 


Cl.1-— Magistrate may take recognizance of the peace, or for 
good behaviour as a Justice of the Peace. 


Cl. 2 — If such recognizance, not being for more than two hundred 
rupees, be forfeited, penalty recoverable on Magistrate's 
certificate, as fines. 


Cl. 3-— How sureties in such recognizance to be proceeded 
against. 


Powers conferred by this Act on Magistrates to be exercised by 
Petty Sessions in Bombay. 


Form of judgment on adjudication under Sections 27, 28, 29, 30. 
Judgment to be quashed on merits only. Proceeding on certiorari. 


Limitation, notice, amends, and costs, in case of complaint for 
anything done under this Act. 


Personal property of intestate, not exceeding two hundred rupees, 
may be delivered by Commissioner to claimant, on proof of title. 


Before doing so, Commissioner may require security. Right of 
real owner not prejudiced. 


Stray animals may be impounded ; mode of proceeding, charges, 
&e. 


Power of Commissioner to destroy stray dogs. 


On application of Consul, Magistrate may apprehend seaman- 
deserter from foreign ship : proceeding. 


Act to commence from Ist November 1856. 
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[416] CALCUTTA, MADRAS, BOMBAY AND 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS - POLICE ACT 
Act No. XIII. of 1856 


Passed by the Legislative Council of India. 
(Received the assent of the Governor General on the 13th June, 1856) 


An Act for Regulating the Police of the Towns of Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, and the several stations of the Settlement of Prince of Wales' 
Island, Singapore, and Malacca. 


Whereas it is expedient to consolidate and amend the Laws relating 

to the Police, and the. administration of justice in the Police Courts, of the 

Towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and the several 

Preamble stations of the Settlement of Prince of Wales' Island, SinnEoRe: 
and Malacca; it is enacted as follows :- 


L The several Acts, and Rules, Ordinances and regulations, 
[417] mentioned in the Schedule hereunto annexed, are hereby repealed, 
except so far as they repeal the whole or any part of any other Act, or 
Rule, Ordinance and Regulation, and except as to any act or offence which 
shall have been done or committed, or to any money which 
shall have become due, or to any fine or penalty which shall 
have been incurred, or to any proceedings which shall have 
been commenced, before this Act shall come into operation ; and Sections 
Iland IV of Act XXII of 1837, and Sections XXII, XXXI, XXXII, XXXII, 
XXXV and XXXVII of Act XIX of 1852, shall be read as if the words "A 
Magistrate of Police" were substituted therein for the words "the 
Superintendent of Police or one of his Deputies." 


Acts &e. 
repealed. 


on. The following words and expressions in this Act shall have 
the meanings hereby assigned to them, unless there be 
something in the subject or context repugnant to such 
construction (that is to say) : 


Interpretation 
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The expression "Local Government" shall mean the person or persons 
for the time being immediately administering the Executive Government 
of that portion of the Territories in the possession and 
under the Government of the East India Company, in 
which the Town or Station is situated. 


Local Government 


The word "Magistrate" shall mean any Magistrate of Police acting for 
Magistrate the place where the matter, requiring the cognizance of a 
Magistrate, arises. 


The word "Town" shall include all places within the local limits of the 
Town jurisdiction of Her Majesty's Supreme Courts of Judicature at 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 


The word "Station" shall mean any one of the Stations of Prince of 
Station Wales' Island, Singapore, and Malacca, and the dependencies 
thereof. 


Property : The word "property" shall include any chattel, money, or 
valuable security. 

The term "Her Majesty's Supreme Court of Judicature" shall include 
Her Majesty's Supreme the Court of Judicature of the Settlement of 
Court of Judicature. Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore, and Malacca 

and every division of that Court. 

[418] Words importing the singular number shall include the plural 
number, and words importing the plural number shall include the singular 
number. 

Gender : Words importing the masculine gender shall include females. 

Person : The word "person" shall include a corporation. 

Month : The word "month" shall mean calendar month. 

Oath : The word "oath" shall include any affirmation or declaration 
lawfully substituted for an oath. 

Cattle : The word "cattle" shall, besides horned cattle, include horses, 
asses, mules, sheep, goats and swine. 

Il. The administration of the Police in each of the said Towns 
and Stations shall be vested in an Officer to be styled the Commissioner of 
Police for such Town or Station, who shall from time to time be appointed 
by the Local Government, and may be removed by the same authority, and 
who shall receive such salary as the Governor General of India in Council 
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shall allow. All powers which by Law are given to a Superintendent of 
Appointment and removal Police in any such Town or Station shall be 
of Commissioner of Police. Vested in the Commissioner of Police, except 
as is otherwise provided by Section I. of this 

Act. 


IV. The Local Government, with the sanction of the Governor 
General in Council may, from time to time, appoint one or more Deputies 
Appointment of to the Commissioner of Police, who shall be competent 
Deputies to the 0 perform any of the duties assigned to that Officer 
Commissioner of under his orders. The Deputy Commissioners may be 
Police. removed at any time by order of the Local Government. 


Vv. The Commissioner of Police shall not ordinarily be a 
‘Commissioner of Police Magistrate of Police under this Act, but, with the 
shall not ordinarily be S4nction of the Governor General of India in 
a Magistrate. Council, may be appointed to that office, when 

the Local Government, for special reasons, may 
deem it expedient. 


[419] VI. The Commissioner of Police shall be appointed a Justice of 
the Peace, but, unless he is vested with the jurisdiction of a Magistrate of 
Police, he shall act as a Justice only so far as may be necessary for the 
preservation of the peace, the prevention of crimes, and the detection, 
apprehension and detention of offenders in order to 
Commissioner of their being brought before a Magistrate of Poli; 
Police to be a Justice a4 so far as may be necessary for the performance 
of the Peace, but to act ci d sot ‘ 
galy'laicertain cases of the duties assigned to the Commissioner by this 
Act. The Deputies to the Commissioner of Police 
may be appointed Justices of the Peace, and if so appointed, shall act in 
that capacity, subject to the above restriction. 


Vil. For each of the said Towns and Stations there shall be a Police 
Force, which shall consist of such number of Officers and men, and shall 
Constitution of be otherwise constituted in such manner, as shall be, from 
Police Force. _ time to time, ordered by the Local Government, with the 


sanction of the Governor General of India in Council. 


VIII. The Police Force shall be under the exclusive direction and 
control of the Commissioner of Police, who may, from time to time, subject 
to the approbation of the Local Government, frame such orders and 
regulations as he shall deem expedient, relative to the general Government 
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of the Force, the places of residence, the classification, rank, distribution 
and particular service of the several 
The Police Force to be under members thereof; their inspection; the 
ue aaa ot ihe description of arms, accoutrements and 
‘ommissioner. Rules for the ther necessaries to be furnished to them; 
Government of the Force to be 3 
and all such other orders and regulations 
made by the Commissioner 7 . e a 
and approved by Government relative tothe said Police Force as the said 
Commissioner shall, from time to time, 
deem expedient for preventing neglect or abusc, and for rendering such 
force efficient in the discharge of all its duties. 


IX. In the Settlement of Prince of Wales, Island, Singapore, and 
Malacca, no Constable or subordinate Peace 
ie pid aie in Officer, or other Person appointed to perform 
pinsiamimenemende Tt) Police, shall be appointed by the Court 

to be appointed by the * 1 
Court of Judicature. of Judicature of the Settlement, or by any division 
of that Court, at their General and Quarter 

Sessions or otherwise. 


[420] X. The appointment of the members of the Police Force shall 
rest with the Commissioner of Police, and he 
Appointment, &c. of S eipes 
the Police Force to rest. TY: at any time, suspend or dismiss any member 
with the Commissioner, Of the Force, whom he shall think remiss or 
negligent in the discharge of his duty, or 
otherwise unfit for the same. 


XI. For any lesser breach of discipline, or other misconduct not 
Power of Commissioner “Wiring the suspension or dismissal of the 
to fine members of the offender, a member of the Police Force may be 
Police Force. fined by the Commissioner in any sum not 

exceeding one-half of his monthly pay. 


XI. For neglect or violation of duty in his office, and for any 

breach of the orders and regulations framed as aforesaid, every member of 

the Police, besides being suspended or dismissed 

Additional penalties from his employment at the discretion of the 

for members of the Commissioner, shall be liable, on conviction before 
Police Force for * s 

neglect of duty, &e = ® Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding one hundred 

Rupees (which may be deducted from any salary 

then due to such offender), or to imprisonment, with or without hard labor, 

for any time not exceeding three months. 
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XIII. Whoever, being a Police Officer or being employed in any 
Police Office, asks for or takes any bribe or unauthorized reward in 
consideration of his doing, or omitting to do, any act in 
aes — his official capacity, shall be dismissed by order of the 
id Commissioner, and, upon conviction before a Magistrate, 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding five hundred Rupees, or to 
imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for any term not exceeding six 
months. 


XIV. Every Member of the Police Force shall receive on his 
enrolment a Certificate(A), under the signature of the Commissioner of 
Members of Police Force Police, by virtue of which he shall be vested 
to receive Certificates With the powers, functions and privileges of a 
vesting them with the Constable. Such Certificate shall cease to have 
powers ofa Constable. effect whenever the person named in it is 
suspended or dismissed, or otherwise removed 

from employment in the Force. 


XV. No member of the Police Force, to be enrolled under this 
Act, shall be at liberty to resign his office, or to withdraw himself from the 
duties thereof, unless expressly allowed so to do in writing by the 
Commissioner, or unless he shall have given to the Commissioner two 
months’ notice of his intention; and every member 
of the said Force, who shall so resign or withdraw 
himself without such leave or notice, shall be liable, 
on the order of the Commissioner, to forfeit all 
arrears of pay then due to him; or, on the sentence 
of a Magistrate, to pay a fine not exceeding fifty Rupees, or to be imprisoned 
for any time not exceeding two months. 


XVI. Every member of the Police Force, who shall be dismissed 
from, or shall cease to hold and exercise his office, and who shall not 
forthwith deliver up his Certificate, and all the clothing, accoutrements, 

and appointments, and other necessaries which 

Penalty for dismissed may have been supplied to him for [421] the 
members of Police Force execution of his duty, to the Commissioner, 
not delivering up clothing, ot such person, and at such time and place 
secoutremsents Se; as shall be directed by the said Commissioner, 
shall be liable, on conviction before a Magistrate to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labor, for any time not exceeding one month. And it shall be 
lawful for the Commissioner, or for any Magistrate, to issue his warrant to 


Members of Police 
Force not to resign 
without leave, or two 
months' notice : 
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search for and seize all the clothing, accoutrements, appointments, and 
other necessaries which shall not be so delivered over, whenever the same 
may be found. 


XVII. There shall be deducted from the pay of every member of the 
Police Force, of a class not entitled to the benefit of the Uncovenanted 
Service Pension Rules, a sum after such rate as the Local Government 
shall direct, not being a greater rate than half an anna in the Rupee ; which 
sum so deducted, and also the moneys accruing from stoppages from 
members of the Police Force during absence from sickness or other cause, 

and fines imposed on members thereof for misconduct, 


Polies and from fines imposed by magistrates upon drunken 
Superannuation f Police Offi d all 
Fund. persons, or for assaults upon Police Officers, and al 


moneys arising from the sale of wom or cast-off clothing 
or other articles supplied for the use of the Police, shall from time to time 
be invested in such manner and in such securities as the Local Government 
may in writing direct, and the interest and dividends thereof, or so much 
of the same as shall not be required for the purposes hereinafter mentioned, 
shall be likewise invested as aforesaid and accumulate, so as to form a 
Fund, to be called "The Police Superannuation Fund", and shall be applied 
from time to time to payment of such superannuation or retiring allowances 
or gratuities as may be ordered by the Local Government, at any time, to 
any of the aforesaid members of the Police Force as hereinafter provided. 


XVIII. It shall be lawful for the local Government to order that any 
member of the Police Force, as aforesaid, who is incapacitated from further 
employment by old age, protracted ill health, loss 
Superannuation of sight, or other bodily or mental infirmity, may 
Pensions to Members be superannuated, and receive thereupon, out of the 
of the Police Force. Police Superannuation Fund, a monthly pension, 
subject to the following conditions, and not 

exceeding the following proportions, that is to say :- 


[422] First - If the period during which the individual shall have been 
actually employed in the Police Force be more than sixteen years, but less 
than twenty-four years, the amount of pension shall not exceed one-third 
of the monthly salary or authorized official allowances of such individual, 
calculated on an average of five years previously to the date of the 
application for such pension. 


Secondly — If the period of actual service be twenty-four years or 
upwards, the amount of the pension shall not exceed one-half of the salary 
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or authorized allowances of the individual, calculated in the manner above 
stated. 


Provided that nothing in this Section shall be construed to entitle any 
member of the Police Force absolutely to any superannuation 
Proviso . z Bea a 
allowance, or to prevent him from being dismissed without 
superannuation allowance. 


XIX. — Ifany Officer of the Police Force as aforesaid shall be disabled 
by any wound or injury received in the actual 
execution of the duty of his office, it shall be 
lawful to grant to him, out of the Police 
Superannuation Fund, any monthly allowance 
not more than half of his pay. 


Allowances to Officers 
disabled by wound, &c., 
in execution of duty. 


: XX, The Commissioner of Police may, 
Commissioner of Police | o4 heat A ial C bl 
may appoint Special of his own authority, appoint special Constables 
Constables when necessary. tO assist the Police Force on any temporary 

emergency. 


XXI. The Commissioner of Police may also, if he shall think fit, on 

the application of any person showing the necessity of it, appoint any 

additional number of Constables to keep the peace 

sdaltioual Constables at any place within his Jurisdiction, at the charge 

on the application of of the person applying, but subject to the orders 

private individuals. of the said Commissioner, and for such time as he 

shall think fit; and every such Constable shall 

receive a Certificate, by virtue of which he shall be vested with all the 

powers, privileges, and duties of the Constables belonging to the Police 
Force. 


Appointment of 


Provided that the person upon whose application such appointment 
shall have been made may, upon giving one month's notice in 
Proviso. Writing to the Commissioner of Police, require that the 
Constables so appointed at his expense shall be [423] 
discontinued, and thereupon the said Commissioner shall discontinue such 
additional Constables ; and all moneys received by the Commissioner for 
the payment of any such additional Constables shall be accounted for by 
him. 
XXII. The Local Government, with the sanction of the Governor 
General of India in Council, may constitute, within the Towns of Calcutta, 
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Madras and Bombay respectively, and within the said Settlement, so many 
Police Districts as to such Government shall seem fit, and define the extent 
Police thereof; and from time to time alter the number and extent of 
Districts Such Police Districts, and establish a Police Court in and for 
each of such Districts, or in and for such other Districts as the 
Local Government may consider necessary. The Local Government may, 
from time to time, appoint a sufficient number of fit persons as Magistrates 
of Police for the said Towns and stations respectively, 
who may sit and act as such Magistrates in any of 
the said Police Courts. Every person so appointed, 
before he shall act as such Magistrate of Police, shall also be appointed a 
Justice of the Peace, and shall exercise all powers and Jurisdictions which 
by virtue of any Law may be exercised by two Justices of the Peace. 


Appointment of 
Police Magistrates. 


XXIII. The Commissioner of Police shall take care that a sufficient 
pélice tain ect number of Officers belonging to the 
foes icers’ to be iM Police Force shall be in attendance upon 
attendance at the Police Courts. 5 aiet A 
every Magistrate sitting at any Police 
Court, for the purpose of executing all such orders and process as may be 
directed or delivered to them. 


XXIV. All summonses, subpoenas and warrants issued in any 
Service of Criminal criminal proceeding by a Commissioner or Deputy 
Process by Police Commissioner of Police, or by any Magistrate of 
Officer. Police, shall be served and executed within the 

said Towns and Stations by an Officer of the Police 
Force and by none other. 


XXV. When any warrant shall be directed or delivered to any 
such officer, unless the authority issuing it shall order that it be executed 
without delay, such Police Officer shall deliver the same to the superior 
Officer in charge of the Division to which he 
belongs, who shall [424[ appoint, by endorsement 
thereon, one or more Police Officers to execute the same ; and every Police 
Officer, whose name shall be so endorsed thereon, shall have the same 
powers, privileges, and protection as if the same had been originally 
directed to him by name. 


XXVI. Clause 1. Whoever is charged with having committed any 
of the offences mentioned in this Act, within any of the said Towns or 
Stations, or within the limits of any of the Ports of the said towns or Stations, 


Execution of warrants. 
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or of any navigable river or channel leading thereto, as such limits shall be 
defined under the provisions of Act No. XXII. of 1855 (An Act for the 
Regulation of Port and Port-dues), may be tried 
summarily, by a Magistrate for such Town or 
Station, and, on conviction on his own 
confession, or on the oath of one or more credible witnesses, may be 
sentenced by such Magistrate to the punishment hereinafter prescribed 
for the offence; or, if the offence is cognizable by Her Majesty's Supreme 
Court of Judicature, may, at the discretion of the Magistrate, be committed 
for trial before such Court. 


Trial and punishment 
of offences. 


Clause 2. Provided that, whenever any male person is convicted 
before a Magistrate of any offence summarily punishable under this Act 
with imprisonment, the Magistrate may, if the person so convicted appears 
to him to be of such tender years as to require 
punishment rather in the way of school 
discipline than of ordinary criminal justice, 
sentence him to corporal punishment with a light ratan or cane not 
exceeding ten stripes on the bare buttocks, instead of improsonment. 


Punishment of Juvenile 
offenders : 


XXXVII. Whoever steals, or attempts to steel any property, or 
fraudulently receive any stolen property knowing the same to be stolen, 
Stealing or receiving stolen the value of which property, in the opinion of 
property not exceeding the the Magistrate, does not exceed fifty Rupees, 
value of fifty Rupees. shall be liable to imprisonment, with or without 
any hard labor, for a term not exceeding six 
months, or if a male, to corporal punishment not exceeding thirty stripes 
ofa ratan. 


XXVIII. | Whoever embezzles, fraudulently miSapplies in breach of 
trust, or obtains, or attempts to obtain by false pretences, any property, the 
[425] value of which, in the opinion of the 
Magistrate, does not exceed fifty Rupees, shall 
be liable to imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for any term not 
exceeding six months. 


Embezzlement, &c : 


XXIX. Whoever instigates or aids the commission of any of the 
Summary conviction offences mentioned in the last two preceding 
of accessories.: Sections shall be liable to imprisonment, with or 
. without hard labor for any term not exceeding six 
months. 
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XXX. Whoever, finding any property not in the possession of 
any person, takes in into his own possession, and (with intent to despoil 
Wrongful appropriation the owner) fraudulently dispose of it, shall, if 
of property found. the property does not, in the opinion of the 
Magistrate, exceed the value of fifty Rupees, 
be liable to imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for a term not 
exceeding six months ; and if, in the judgment of the Magistrate, the 
If the property exceed the ProPerty exceed the value of fifty Rupees, 
value of 50 Rs., the offender ™@Y be committed for trial to Her 
may be committed for trial Majesty's Supreme Court of Judicature, 
and punishmentas ifconvicted Nd, upon conviction in such Court, shall 
of larceny. be liable to be punished in the same manner 
as if he had been convicted of simple 

larceny, whether the offence shall amount to larceny or not. 


XXXI. Provided that, in the town of Bombay, a Magistrate may 

commit for trial before the Court of Petty Sessions any person charged 

before him with any of the offences 

In Bombay certain offenders mY mentioned in Sections XXVU, XXVIII 

Court of Petty Sessions. XXIX and XXX of this Act ; and the 

said Court may, on conviction, sentence 

the offender to imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for a term not 

exceeding twelve months, and in cases falling under Section XXVII if a 
mals to corporal punishment not exceeding thirty stripes of a rattan. 


XXXII. Clause 1.— Whenever, in the Towns of Calcutta and Madras, 
any person is charged before two Magistrates with having committed any 
of the offences mentioned in Sections XXVII, XXVIII and XXIX, of this 
Act, on board of any merchant or passenger ship or steam-vessel employed 

on sea voyages, then being within the limits 

Charges of stealing, ofthe Ports of the said Towns, or on shore, 
embezzlement, &c., of when the property forming the subject of 
property above the value of the charge belongs to any master, officer, 
pone on compte F or seaman of such ship or vessel, or to any 
isthe tenorie saree other Person employed or engaged in any 
cases by two Magistrates at capacity on board thereof, or who is about. 
Calcutta and Madras. to sail as a passenger therein; and by reason 
of the value of such property exceeding fifty 

Rupees, the offence is not summarily cognizable by a single Magistrate 
under the provisions hereinbefore contained ; it shall be lawful for such 
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two Magistrates, upon proof of the matters aforesaid, if they shall deem it 
probable (with reference to the time appointed for the departure of such 
ship or vessel) that the prosecution by indictment in the Supreme Court of 
the person so charged will be ineffectual in consequence of the absence of 
a material witness, to hear and determine the charge summarily under this 
Act, and, on conviction, to sentence the offender to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labor, for a term not exceeding twelve months, and in cases 
falling under Section XXVII, if a male, to corporal punishment not 
exceeding thirty stripes of a rattan. 


[426] Clause 2. In the Town of Bombay a Magistrate may commit 
Similar charges at Petsons charged with such offences for trial 
Bombay to be tried by before the Court of Petty Sessions, and the said 
the Petty Sessions Court may, on conviction, sentence the offender 

to a like term of imprisonment or punishment. 


Clause 3. In shall be lawful for the said two Magistrates, and the 
said Court of Petty Sessions respectively, if 
they deem that the charge is from any 
circumstances fit to be made the subject of 
prosecution by indictment rather than to be 
summarily disposed of, to commit the person charged for trial before the 
Supreme Court. 


Such cases may be 
committed for trial before 
the Supreme Court. 


XXXII. Upon conviction for any of the offences mentioned in 
sections XXVII, XXVIII, XXIX and XXXII of this Act, the Magistrate, 
or Magistrates, (as the case may be), and in Bombay the Court of Petty 
Sessions in cases committed to that Court, may order the restitution of the 
property forming the subject of the charge, if 
forthcoming, to the owner, and in case of its not being 
restored pursuant to such order, may impose on any 
person refusing or neglecting to restore the same, a fine not exceeding the 
value of the said property, which the Magistrate or Court may order to be 
paid to the owner or his representative. 


Restitution of 
Stolen property. 


XXXIV. Upon a conviction for any of the said offences, the 
Magistrate, or Magistrates, (as the case may be), and in Bombay the Court 
of Petty Sessions in cases committed to that Court, 

Compensation to s the offender, in additi th 
persons who have ™2Y impose upon the offender, in addition to the 
suffered by theft, &c. punishment for the offence, a fine not exceeding 
the loss appearing to be caused to the persons who 
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have suffered thereby, and may pay or distribute the proceeds of the said 
fine, or any part thereof, to or for the benefit of the said persons. 


XXXYV. Clause | - Whoever has in his possession, or conveys in any 

manner, any thing which may be reasonably suspected of being stolen or 

Fraudulent possession fraudulently obtained, shall, if he fail to account 

of stolen property. satisfactorily how he came by the same, be liable 

to a penalty not exceeding one hundred rupees, 

orto imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for any term not exceeding 
three months. 


Clause 2. \f any person, charged with having or conveying any thing 
stolen or fraudulently obtained, shall declare that he received the same 
from some other person, or that he was 
employed as a carrier, agent, or servant 
Geclered to have hed pemsessiot! to jth the same for some other person, 
of such property within the f 
jurisdiction of the Magistrate. the Magistrate may cause every such 
other person, and also, if necessary, every 
former or pretended purchaser or other person through whose posession 
the same shall have passed (provided that such other person shall be alleged 
to have had possession of the same within the jurisdiction of such 
Magistrate) to be brought before him and examined, and shall examine 
witnesses upon oath touching the same; and if it appear to such Magistrate, 
that any person so brought before him had 
possession of such thing and had reasonable cause 
to believe the same to have been stolen’ or 
unlawfully obtained, such person shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
one hundred Rupees, or to imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for 
any term not exceeding three months. 


Power to summon persons 


Penalty if such 
possession fraudulent 


XXXVI. __ If any property, charged to be stolen or fraudulently 
obtained, shall be in the custody of any Police Officer by virtue of any 
warrant of a Magistrate, or in prosecution of any charge of felony or 
misdemeanour in regard to the obtaining thereof, and the person charged 

with stealing or so obtaining possession 

Disposal of stolen property thereof shall not be found, or shall have been 
im custody of Police. summarily dealt with or discharged, or shall 
have been tried and acquitted, or if such person shall have been tried and 
acquitted, or if such person shall have been tried and found guilty, but the 
property so in custody shall not have been included in the indictment upon 
which he shall have been found guilty, it shall be lawful for any Magistrate 
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to make an order for the delivery of such property to the party who shall 
appear to be the rightful owner thereof; or, in case the owner cannot be 
ascertained, then to make such order with respect to the property as to the 
Magistrate shall seem meet. Provided always, that no such order shall be 
any bar to the right of any person to sue the party to whom the property 
shall have delivered, and to recover such property from him by an action 
at Law, so that the action be commenced within two months next after 
such order shall have been made. 


XXXVII. Whoever commits any assault, forcible entry, or [427] other 
injury, accompanied with force, not being felony, against the person or 
property of any person whatsoever, shall be liable 

Cares of aspaalty to a fine not exceeding one hundred rupees, or 
forcibleentry,orinjury, |. 6 e} 

not being felony. to imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for 

any term not exceeding four months. And if the 

penalty adjudged be a fine, the Magistrate may award the whole or any 

part thereof to the party aggrieved by way of satisfaction for such injury. 


XXXVIII. Whoever assaults or resists, or aids or incites any person 
/Assaulting Policeman to assault or resist, any Police Officer in the 
in execution of duty. execution of his duty, shall be liable to a fine not 

exceeding two hundred Rupees, or to imprisonment 
for any term not exceeding six months, with or without hard labor. 


XXXIX. Whoever escapes, or attempts to escape, out of any place 

of legal confinement, shall be liable to be imprisoned, with or without 

Penalty for escaping from a hard labor, for any term not exceeding three 

place of legal confinement. months; and such imprisonment shall 

commence and take effect from and after the 

expiration of any sentence of imprisonment under which such person may 
be confined at the time of committing the offence aforesaid. 


XL. Whoever, without satisfactory excuse, wilfully trespasses 
in or on any dwelling-house or premises, not 
thereby causing any actual damage, or on any 
ground belonging to Government, or appropriated 
to public purposes, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding twenty Rupees. 


Penalty for wilful 
Trespass on property. 


XLI. Whoever, without lawful excuse intentionally causes 
disturbance to any assembly or procession 
lawfully engaged in the performance of 
religious worship or religious ceremonies, 


Disturbing an assembly 
engaged in religious worship. 
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shall be liable to a fine not exceeding five hundred Rupees, or to 
imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for a term not exceeding six 
months, or to both. 


XLII. Whoever wilfully trespasses on the premises or any person, 
or on any place used or set apart for the 
disturb any person in the performance of any religious ceremony, with 
performance of, or to insult, intent to disturb any Person in the 
any religious ceremony, &c. P¢tformance of any religious rite or 
F ceremony, or to offend the religious feelings 
of any person, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred Rupees. 


Trespassing with intent to 


XLII. Ifany person, having sufficient means neglecting or refuses 
to maintain his wife or any legitimate or illegitimate child unable to 
maintain himself, it shall be lawful for a Magistrate, upon due proof thereof, 
to order such person to make a monthly allowance for the maintenance of 
his wife or such child as aforesaid, at such rate, 
not exceeding fifty Rupees in the whole, as to the 
Magistrate shall seem reasonable; and if such 
person shall wilfully neglect to comply with the 
said order, the Magistrate may, by warrant, direct the amount due to be 
levied in the manner hereinafter provided for levying fines ; or may order 
him to be imprisoned, with or without hard labor, for any term not exceeding 
one month. Provided always, that any such person shall be at liberty to 
apply to the Magistrate, from time to time, for a reduction of such monthly 
allowance, on proof of an alteration in the circumstances of himself, his 
wife, or child justifying such reduction. 


Magistrate may make 
order of maintenance 
for wives and children. 


XLIV. Whoever unlawfully takes away, or detains against her will, 
any woman or female child ; or unlawfully takes, or entices away, or detains, 
any female child under the age of fourteen years, out of the possession, 
custody, or protection, and against the will of 
the husband, parent, guardian, or other person, 
who has the lawful charge or government of 
such child, for the prupose of living in adultery 
or concubinage with such woman or child, or for the purpose of prostitution, 
or of deflowering her; or disposing of her in marriage, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanour, and shall, on summary conviction before a Magistrate, be 
liable to imprisonment with or without hard labor, for any term not 
exceeding six months, or to fine not exceeding five hundred Rupees, or to 
both; or, at the discretion of the Magistrate, may be committed for trial 
before Her Majesty's Supreme Court of Judicature. 


Taking or enticing any 
women or female children 
under the age of 14 years. 
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[428] XLV. Upon complaint made to a Magistrate on oath of the 
abduction or unlawful detention of a woman, or of a female child under 
the age of fourteen years, for any of the purposes 
aforesaid, such Magistrate may make an order 
for the immediate restoration of such woman to 
her liberty, or of such female child to her 
husband, parent, guardian or such other person as aforesaid, as the case 
may be, and may compel compliance with such order, using force if 
necessary. 


XLVI. Any person found between sun-set and sunrise, armed with 
any dangerous or offensive instrument whatsoever, with intent to commit 
any felonious act ; any reputed thief found between sun-set and sun-rise, 
on board any vessel or boat or lying or loitering in any bazaar, street, road, 
yard, thoroughfare, or other place, who shall not give a satisfactory account 
of himself; any person found between sun-set and 
sun-rise having his face covered or otherwise 
disguised, with intent to commit any felony; any 
person found between sun-set and sun-rise, in any 
dwelling house or other building whatsoever, without being able 
satisfactorily to account for his presence therein ; and any person having 
in his possession, without lawful excuse (the proof of which excuse shall 
be on such person), any implement of house-breaking — may be taken into 
custody by any Police Officer without a warrant, and shall be liable to 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a term not exceeding three 
months. 


Magistrate may compel 
immediate restoration 
of such woman or child. 


Apprehension and 
punishment of reputed 
thieves, &c. 


XLVII. Whoever, not being a soldier or sailor in the Army or Navy 

of the Queen or the East India Company, or a Police Officer, goes armed 
with any sword, spear, gun, or other offensive 

Penalty for carrying weapon, in any street, thoroughfare, or public 
arms without authority. Dace, unless by leave of the Commissioner of 
Police, shall be liable to be disarmed by any Police Officer; and the weapon 
so seized shall be forfeited to the Government, unless redeemed by payment 
ofa fine, at the discretion of the Commissioner, not exceeding ten Rupees. 


XLVIII. | Whoever, not being amenable to the Articles of War, takes, 
or attempts to take, into Fort William at Calcutta, or Fort St. George, or 
into the Barracks, or Buildings occupied by [429] the troops composing 
the garrison of Bombay, or into any Military Barracks, guard-rooms or 
encampments, within any of the said Towns or Stations, or on board or 
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alongside of any vessel of War belonging to Her Majesty or the East India 
Company in the Ports of the said Towns or Stations, any spirit or spirituous 
or fermented liquors, or intoxicating drugs or preparations, without the 
licence of the Commanding Officer (unless such 
articles belong to some person above the rank 
of Non-Commissioned Officer), shall be liable 
toa fine not exceeding one hundred Rupees, or 
imprisonment for any term not exceeding two months, with or without 
hard labour ; and such liquors, drugs, or preparations, and the vessels 
containing the same, shall be forfeited. 


Penalty for taking spirits 
into Barracks or on 
board vessels of war. 


XLIX. Whoever takes, or attempts to take without due permission, 
or throws, or attempts to throw into any Jail or House of Correction, or 
into any public hospital, any spirits or spirituous 
or fermented liquors, or intoxicating drugs or 
preparations, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
fifty Rupees, or to imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for any term 
not exceeding two months. 


Penalty for taking 
spirits, &c., into Jail. 


L. Whoever, in the Towns of Calcutta and Madras, has or keeps 

any Hotel, Tavern, Punch-house, Ale-house, Arrack or Toddy-shop, or 

place for smoking Chandoo or other 

Calcutta and Madras : Penalty for preparation of Opium, or any Eating- 

Neapitg Seeevasaen platen st pane house, Coffee-house, Boarding-house, 
entertainment without a license i 

from the Commissioner of Police. LOdging-house, or other place of public 

resort and entertainment, wherein 

spirituous or fermented liquors are sold or consumed (whether the same 

be kept or retailed therein or procured elsewhere), without a license from 

the Commissioner of Police; and whoever in the Town of Bombay, has or 

keeps any such house or place, or who 

Seakisénale omen cai sells by retail in any place any spirituous 

in any place without allicease. fermented liquors without such license 

— shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 

fifty Rupees for every day that such unlicensed house or place of public 

resort and entertainment is kept open. 


LI. The Commissioner of Police shall, from time to time, grant 
licenses to the keepers of such houses or 
places of public resort and entertainment 
as aforesaid in the said Towns, and upon 
such conditions, to be inserted in every 


Licenses by Commissioner of 
Police for keeping Taverns and 
places of public entertainment. 
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such license, as he, with the sanction of the Local Government, from time 
to time, shall order, for securing the good behaviour of the keepers of the 
said houses or places of public resort and 
entertainment, and the prevention of 
drunkenness and disorder among the 
persons frequenting or using the same ; and 
the said licenses may be granted by the said Commissioner for any term 
not exceeding one year; provided always, that it shall not be lawful for the 
said Commissioner to grant a license to open or establish, or keep open, 
any house of public entertainment in which any spirituous or fermented 
liquors, or Chandoo or other preparation of Opium for smoking, may be 
sold or consumed, to any person who has not taken out a license for the 
retail sale of such articles, if a license be necessary, under the Abkaree or 
Excise Laws for the time being in force; and any such license granted by 
the Commissioner shall become void whenever the license necessary under 
the Abkaree or Excise Laws shall terminate or be re-called. And every 
holder of such license may be required by the 
Commissioner to fix in a conspicuous part of the 
house or place specified in the license a board, on which shall be legibly 
painted, in the English and Vernacular languages, the name of the holder, 
and the articles he is licensed to deal in. Provided that Act V of 1842, 
authorizing the levy of a fee, tax, or duty on licenses to retail spirituous 
liquors in the Islands of Bombay and Colaba, shall be applicable to licenses 
granted under this Section. For every license granted under this Section in 
the Towns of Calcutta and Madras there shall be paid a fee of one Rupee. 


License to be granted only to 
persons who have taken out 
the requisite Abkaree licenses. 


Fees and Licenses. 


LIL. Whoever, being the keeper of any such house or place of public 
resort and entertainment, in the said Towns, 
wilfully offends against any condition of his license, 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred 
Rupees, and also, in the discretion of the Magistrate, to forfeit his license. 


Penalty for breach of 
condition of license. 


LIII. | Whoever, being the keeper of any such house or place of public 
resort and entertainment, in the said Towns, or of any house or shop within 
the said Settlement of Prince of Wales' Island, Singapore and Malacca, 
licensed under Act XIV of 1851, knowingly 
permits drunkenness or other disorderly 
behaviour in such house or place, or 
knowingly suffers any gaming whatsoever therein, or who knowingly 
permits prostitutes or persons of notoriously bad character, to meet or 


Disorderly conduct in houses 
of public entertainment. 
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remain therein, or who wilfully harbours or conceals any soldier, seaman 
or apprentice, knowing or having reason to believe, such soldier, seaman 
or apprentice, to be a deserter, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding One 
hundred Rupees, and shall also be liable to forfeit his license. 


LIV. Whoever, in any place within any of the said Towns or Stations, 
wilfully harbours or conceals any seaman or 
Penalty for harbouring apprentice belonging to a merchant vessel, 
and concealing deserters knowing, or having reason to believe, such 
from merchant vessels. 
seaman or apprentice to be a deserter, shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred Rupees. 


LV. On the complaint of three or more house-holders, that a house 
in their immediate neighbourhood is used as acommon brothel, or lodging- 
house for prostitutes, or disorderly persons of any description, to the 
annoyance of the respectable inhabitants of the vicinity, a Magistrate may 
summon the owner or tenant of the house to answer the 
complaint, and on being satisfied that the house is so used, 
and is therefore a source of annoyance and offence to the neighbours, may 
order the owner or tenant to discontinue such use of it, and if he shall fail 
td comply with such order within five days, may impose upon him a fine 
to the extent of twenty five Rupees, for every day thereafter that the house 
shall be so used. 


[430] LVI. Whoever, being the owner or occupier, or having the use of 
any house, room or place, opens, keeps or uses the same for the purpose of 
gaming being carried on therein, and whoever, being the owner or occupier 
of any house or room, knowingly and wilfully permits the same to be 
opened, kept or used by any other person for 
the purpose aforesaid; and whoever has the 
care or management of, or in any manner 
assists in conducting the business of any 
house, room or place opened, kept or used for the purpose aforesaid ; and 
whoever advances or furnishes money for the purpose of gaming with 
persons frequenting such house, room, or place — shall be liable to a fine 
not exceeding five hundred Rupees, or to imprisonment, with or without 
hard labor, for any term not exceeding three months. 


Brothels. 


Penalty for owning or 
keeping or being employed 
in a gaming-house &c. 


LVII. Whoever is found in any such house, room or place, playing 
or gaming with cards, dice, counters, money or other instruments of gaming, 
or is found there present for the purpose of gaming, whether playing for 
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any money, wager, stake, or otherwise, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
two hundred Rupees or to imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for 
any term not exceeding one month; and any 
person found in any common gaming-house 
during any gaming or playing therein, shall be 
presumed, until the contrary be proved, to have been there for the purpose 
of gaming. 


Penalty for being found 
in a gaming-house. 


LVIII. If the Commissioner of Police, upon information on oath, and 
after such enquiry as he may think necessary, has reason to believe that 
any house, room, or place is used as a common gaming-house, he may, by 
his warrant, give authority to any Inspector or superior Officer of Police 
to enter, with such assistance as may be found necessary, by night or by 
day, and by force if necessary, any such house, room, or other place, and 
to take into custody all persons whom he finds therein, whether or not 
then actually gaming, and to seize all 
instruments of gaming, and all moneys, 

warrints te Police Officers and securities for money, and articles of 
enter a gaming-house for the value, reasonably suspected to have been 
purpose of search and seizure. used or intended to be used for the purpose 
of gaming, which are found therein, and 
to search all parts of the house, room, or place [431] which he shall have 
so entered when he has reason to believe that any instruments of gaming 
are concealed therein, and also the persons of those whom he so takes into 
custody, and to seize and take possession of all instruments of gaming 
found upon such search. 


Commissioner of Police or 
Magistrate may grant 


LIX. When any cards, dice, gaming-table, or cloth, board, or other 

instruments of gaming, are found in any house, room, or place, of which 

information has been given on oath to a 

The finding cards and Magistrate, that it is suspected of being used 

other instruments of 4; a common gaming-house, or about the 

ghee, bahia ented person of any of those who are found therein, 

heaiuvars comic soe it shall be evidence, until the contrary is made 

gaming-houses. 4 

to appear, that such house, room, or place is 

used as a common gaming-house, and that the persons found therein were 

there present for the purpose of gaming, although no play was actually 
seen by the Police Officer, or any of his assistants. 


LX. On conviction of any person for keeping any such common 
gaming-house, or being present therein for the purpose of gaming, all the 
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instruments of gaming found therein shall be destroyed by order of the 
Magistrate, who may also order all or any of the securities for money and 
On conviction for keeping a other articles seized, not being instruments 
gaming-house instruments of of gaming, to be sold and converted into 
gaming to be destroyed, &c. money, and the proceeds thereof, with all 
moneys seized therein, to be forfeited, or 
in his discretion, may order any part thereof to be returned to the persons 
appearing to have been severally thereunto entitled. 


LXI. It shall not be necessary, in order to convict any person of 
keeping a common gaming house, or of being 
concerned in the management of any common 
gaming-house, to prove that any person found 
playing at any game was playing for any money, wager, or stake. 


Proof of playing for 
stakes unnecessary. 


LXII. Any person who shall have been concermed in gaming contrary 
to this Act, and who shall be examined as a witness before a Magistrate on 
the trial of any person for a breach of any of the provisions of this Act, 
relating to gaming, and who, upon such examination, shall make true and 
faithful discovery, to the best of his knowledge, 
of all things as to which he shall be so examined, 
and who shall thereupon receive from the said Magistrate a certificate in 
writing to that effect, shall be freed from all prosecution under this Act for 
any thing done before that time in respect of such gaming. 


Witnesses indemnified. 


LXIII. Nothing in the foregoing provisions of this Act contained shall 

be held to apply to any game of mere skill played at 

Act not to apply |icensed Hotels, Taverns, or Eating-Houses, or places 
to certain games. of public resort. 


LXIV. Whoever, by any fraud or unlawful device, or ill-practice in 
playing at or with cards, dice or other game, or in bearing a part in stakes, 
wagers, or adventures, or in betting on the sides or hands of them [432] 
that do play, or in wagering on the event of any game, sport, pastime, or 

___ exercise, wins from any other person, for himself 

Penalty for cheating 47 any other or others, any sum of money or valuable 

samen: thing, shall be deemed guilty of obtaining such 

money or valuable thing from such other person by a false pretence, with 

intent to cheat or defraud such person of the same, and, being convicted 
thereof, shall be liable to punishment accordingly. 


LXV. The Magistrate may direct any portion, not exceeding one- 
fourth, of any fine which shall be levied under Sections LVI. and LVII. of 
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this Act, or any part of the moneys or proceeds of articles seized and 
Portion of fine may Ordered to be forfeited under Section LX. to be paid 
be paid to informer. to an informer. 


LXVI. A Police Officer may apprehend without warrant any 
person found gaming with cards, dice, counters, money or other instruments 
of gaming in any public street, place, or thoroughfare, or publicly fighting 
cocks, or present as a spectator of such cock- 
fighting; and such person shall be liable to a 
fine not exceeding twenty Rupees, or to imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour, for any term not exceeding one month, and such instruments 
of gaming and money shall be forfeited. 


Gambling in the streets. 


LXVII. Whoever takes from any child, apparently under the age 
of fourteen years, any article whatsoever as a pawn, pledge, or security for 
any sum of money lent or advanced to such 
child, or buys from such child any article 
whatsoever, shall be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding one hundred Rupees. 


Taking pledge from child 
under the age of fourteen. 


LXVIII. If any property regarding which written or printed 
information shall be given by any Police Officer to any pawnbroker or 
dealer in second-hand property or money-changer as having been stolen, 
embezzled, or fraudulently obtained, shall then be or thereafter come into 
the possession of or be offered in pawn or for sale or change to such 
pawnbroker, dealer, or money-changer, he shall, without unnecessary delay, 

give information to the Commissioner 
. Pawnbrokers and moneychangers of Police or at the Police Office, that 
to report stolen property under a certain property answering the 
Penalty for neglect. description of the said property was 
offered to him, or is in his possession, 
and shall also state the name and address given by the party by whom the 
same was offered, or from whom the same was received, under a penalty 
not exceeding fifty Rupees for each and every such neglect or offence ; 
provided always, that in the case of wearing apparel or other article which 
it may be difficult for such pawnbroker or dealer to trace out and identify, 
no fine shall be eligible [433] in respect of not reporting such articles, 
unless it shall appear to the Magistrate that such articles had been knowingly 
concealed by such pawnbroker or dealer. 


LXIX. If any pawnbroker or dealer in second-hand goods or 
worker in gold or silver, after receiving information of the theft or the 
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embezzling or the fraudulent disposal of any metals, goods, or articles of 
whatsoever description, melts, alters, defaces, or puts away the same, or 
causes the same to be melted, altered, defaced, or put away, without having 
previously received the permission of the Commissioner of Police, and it 
shall be found that such metals, 
goods, or articles were stolen, 
embezzled, or fraudulently disposed 
of by the person from whom such 
pawnbroker, dealer, or worker 
received the same, or by any other person, then and in such case it shall be 
held that such pawnbroker, dealer, or worker knew that such metals, goods, 
or articles were stolen, embezzled, or fraudulenly disposed of, and such 
pawnbroker, dealer, or worker shall be proceeded against according to 
Law asa receiver of stolen goods or being a party to the fraud, and punished 
accordingly; and no other evidence of his guilt shall be necessary than 
evidence of such melting, altering, defacing, or putting away, after receiving 
information as aforesaid. 


If stolen articles be altered or 
defaced by pawnbroker, after 
information of the theft, he shall be 
deemed a receiver of stolen goods. 


LXx. Whoever manufactures Gunpowder, or, without a licence 
from the Commissioner of Police, has in his possession, in any house, 
shop, warehouse or other building, at any one 
time a greater quantity of Gunpowder than ten 
pounds, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
five hundred Rupees, and also to forfeit such Gunpowder so manufactured 
or possessed, together with the vessel or receptacle in which it may be 
contained. 


Manufacture or possession 
of Gunpowder. 


LXXI. The Commissioner of Police may grant to any person a 
licence for the sale or keeping in deposit of any quantity of Gunpowder 
not exceeding fifty pounds, on such conditions, and for such term, not 
exceeding one year, as shall be specified in the licence and any person 
who shall be guilty ofa breach of any of such 
conditions, shall, on conviction before a 
Magistrate, be liable to a fine not exceeding 
two hundred Rupees, and to [434] forfeit all 
Gunpowder so kept in deposit contrary thereto, and the vessels containing 
it, and also, in the discretion of the Magistrate or of the Commissioner, to 
forfeit his licence. 


Licences by Commissioner 
of Police for sale and 
Deposit of Gunpowder, &c. 


LXXxIl. The Commissioner of Police may grant to any person a 
licence for the transit and carrying of Gunpowder from one place to another, 
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in such manner and in such quantity as he may deem advisable ; and any 
ng PETSON, not being duly licensed in that behalf, 
who carries or conveys a greater quantity of 
Gunpowder than one pound from one place to 
another, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty Rupees. 


Licence for conveying ai 
removing Gunpowder. 


LXXIII. | The Commissioner of Police, on credible information laid 
before him on oath, may issue his warrant authorizing a Police Officer to 
search, in the day-time any house, shop, magazine or other building or 
place in which he has reasonable ground to suspect that any Gunpowder is 
manufactured, sold, or kept, or any boat, 
carriage, cart or other vehicle in which any 
Gunpowder may be suspected to be carried, or 
any person suspected of carrying the same 
contrary to the provisions of this Act; and all Gunpowder found on such 
search shall together with the vessels or receptacles in which it may be 
stored, be immediately seized and kept, pending the judgment of a 
Magistrate. 


LXXIV. None of the four last preceding Sections shall extend to 
any Government magazine or store, or building 

Act not to apply to forthe making or deposit of Gunpowder under 
Government powder, &¢. th. authority or for the use of the Government, 
or to any Gunpowder belonging to Her Majesty or the East India Company. 


Commissioner of Police 
may issue warrant to 
search for Gunpowder &c. 


LXXV. Whoever, dealing in any articles by retail, has, in or about 
his shop or premises, or otherwise in his possession, without lawful or 
satisfactory excuse, any false instrument for 
weighing, or any false weight, or false measure of 
length or capacity, shall be liable to a fine, not 
exceeding fifty Rupees, or to imprisonment, with or without hard labor, 
for a term not exceeding one month; and every such false instrument, 
weight, or measure shall be forfeited and destroyed. 
Weights and measures shall be held to be false when 
they do not agree with standards to be kept in the 
Office of the Commissioner of Police. 


Penalty for using false 
weights and measures. 


Standards of weights 
and measures. 


LXXVI. Any Inspector or superior Officer of Police may, upon 
Powers of Inspector, &c. to complaint made to him, enter any shop or 


enter shops to seize false premises for the purpose of inspecting the 
weights and measures. weights and measures and instruments and for 
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weighing kept or used therein, and may seize any weight, measure, or 
instrument for weighing which he may have reason to believe is false. 


LXXVII. The Commissioner of Police, from time to time as occasion 
may require, may, subject to the orders of the Local Government, make 
tules for the conduct of all assemblies and processions in the public roads, 

streets and thoroughfares, prescribing the routes 
The Regulation of public }y which, and the times at which, such 
a, Re, sad of processions may pass; and for keeping order in 
eaten iat berets rear the public road, streets, thoroughfares, ghauts 
Places of puplic resort and landing places, and all other places of public 
resort, and preventing obstructions thereof on the occasion of such 
assemblies and processions ; and in the [435] neighbourhood of places of 
worship during the time of public worship; and in any case when the roads, 
streets or thoroughfares, ghauts, or landing-places, may be thronged, or 
may be liable to be obstructed ; and may give licenses 
for the use of music in the streets, on the occasion of 
native festivals and ceremonies, and every person 
opposing or not obeying the orders so issued by the Commissioner of 
Police, or violating the conditions of such license, shall be liable to a fine 
not exceeding one hundred rupees. * 


Licence for use of 
music in streets 


LXXVIII. No boat shall ply for passengers in the Port of Calcutta, or 
in any of the Ports of the said Settlement, 
In Calcutta and the Ports ofthe unless duly registered at the Police Office. The 
ian Wraeee following particulars shall be entered in the 
Register :- 
First — Number of the boat. 
Second — Name and residence of the owner, and of the manjee. 
Third — Number of the crew. 
Registration Fourth — Number of persons the boat is permitted to carry. 
The registration shall be in force for one year ; and every change of the 
owner or manjee within that time shall be therein noted. A fee of one 
Rupee shall be paid on registration. 
The owner of every such boat shall cause to be painted on a conspicuous 
part of it, in the English and Vernacular 
Name of owner, number, f 
&c. to be painted. languages, the registered number thereof, the 
number of the crew, and the number of 
passengers permitted to be carried. 
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The owner of a boat plying for passengers without being duly registered, 
or carrying more passengers, or with a less crew, than is stated 
in the Register, or not having the prescribed particulars painted 
on it, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty Rupees. 


Penalty. 


LXXIX — The Commissioner may refuse to register any boat, or may 
a cancel the registration thereof, whenever 
Commissioner may refuse to | - re 
register unsafe boats, or, if it May appear to him to be in an unsafe 
registered, may cancel the registry. State. 


LXXxX. Whenever any accident shall occur to a registered boat 
attended with loss of the life of any one of 
the crew or passengers, the manjee, or if the 
manjee be not forthcoming, the owner of the 
boat, shall report the circumstances at the 
Police Office ; and if the manjee or the owner, 
as the case may be, without lawful excuse, neglect or delay to make such 
report, he shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty Rupees. 


Penalty for neglecting or 
delaying to report accident 
to a registered boat 
attended with loss of life. 


LXXXI. — Whoever, within such limits as shall be from time to time 
defined by the Commissioner of Police with the sanction of the Local 
Penalty for the following Government, in any public street, road, 
offences in public streets, &c. thoroughfare, or place of public resort 
commits any of the following offences, shall 

be liable to a fine not exceeding twenty Rupees :- 


hs Furious or negligent driving or riding : Whoever drives or rides 
any animal, or drives any vehicle, in a manner so rash or negligent as to 
indicate a want of due regard for the safety of others. 


2. Driving &c. elephant or camel : Whoever drives, rides, or leads 
any elephant or camel without permission from the Commissioner of Police. 


3. . Driving a vehicle without a sufficient light : Whoever drives any 
vehicle, of any description, at any time between three-quarters of an hour 
after sun-set,.and one hour before sun-rise, without a sufficient light, except 
when, in the opinion of the Magistrate, there may be sufficient moon-light 
to render such light unnecessary. 

4. Exposing for show horses, or cleaning or repairing conveyances, 
or training horses in places not allowed by the Commissioner : Whoever 
exposes for show, hire, or sale, any horse or other animal, or any carriage, 
or cleans or dresses any horse or other animal, or cleans any carriage or 
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other conveyance, or makes or repairs any part of any cart or carriage, 
except in cases of accident, where repair on the spot is necessary; or trains 
or breaks any horse, except in such place and at such times as may be 
allowed by the Commissioner. 


5. Letting loose horses, ferocious dogs, &c : Whoever negligently 
lets loose any horse, or suffers to be at large any ferocious dog without a 
muzzle, or sets on or urges any dog or other animal to attack, worry, or put 
in fear any person, horse, or other animal. 


6. Negligence in driving cattle : Whoever, by negligence or ill-usage 
in driving cattle, causes any mischief to be done by such cattle, or in any 
wise misbehaves himself in the driving, management, or care of such cattle, 
so as to cause mischief or obstruction. 


Te Ill-treating animals : Whoever, cruelly beats, abuses, or tortures 
any animal. 


8. Leaving cart, &c. without control : Whoever, being in charge of a 
cart, carriage, or horse, leaves it at such a distance, so as not to have the 
same under due control. 


9. Obstructing road or thoroughfare by carriage, &c : Whoever 
causes any cart or truck, with or without horses or cattle, to remain or 
stand longer than may be necessary for loading or unloading, except at 
places lawfully appointed for the purpose; or leaves any cart, carriage, or 
truck, or fastens any horse or other animal, so as to cause any obstruction 
in any thoroughfare. 


10. Obstructing foot-way : Whoever leads or rides any horse or other 
animal, or draws or drives any cart, carriage, or truck upon any foot-way, 
or fastens any horse or animal, so that it can stand across or upon any foot- 
way. 

11. Exposing articles for sale so as to cause obstruction : Whoever 
sets out, or exposes for sale in or upon any stall, booth, show-board, cask, 
or basket, or otherwise, any meat, fish, vegetable, fruit, groceries, or any 
other thing whatsoever, so as to cause obstruction in any thoroughfare. 


12. Beating drums, tom-tom, &c : Whoever beats a drum or tom-tom, 
or blows a horn or trumpet, or beats or sound any brass or other metal 
instrument or utensil, except at such times and places as shall be from 
time to time allowed by the Commissioner of Police. 
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13. Lighting fires and discharging guns, fire-works, &¢ : Whoever 
sets fire to, or burns any straw or other matter, or lights any bon-fire, or 
wantonly discharges any fire-arm or air-gun, or lets off, or throws any 
fire-work, or sends up any fire-balloon, in or near any public street, road, 
or thoroughfare. 


14. Illuminations : Whoever, without the consent of the Commissioner 
of Police, puts up any post or other thing on the side of any public street, 
for the purpose of affixing thereon lamps to illuminate the street. 


15. Affixing bills, or otherwise defacing houses, &c : Whoever, 
without the consent of the owner or occupier, affixes any bill or notice, or 
any paper against or upon any building, wall, or fence, or writes upon, 
defaces, or marks any such building, wall, or fence with chalk, or paint, or 
in any way whatsoever. 


16. Bathing, &c. in public street or aqueduct : Whoever bathes or 
washes himself in any public street, or in, or upon, or by the side of any 
public tank, reservoir, or aqueduct, not being a place set apart for such 
purpose. 

17, Obstructing persons at bathing places : Whoever obstructs or 
incommodes a person bathing at any place set apart as a bathing place, by 
wilful intrusion, or by using such place asa landing-place, or by anchoring, 
or otherwise fastening or keeping boats, or by washing horses, cattle, or 
dogs at or near such place, or in any other way. 


18. Indecent language : Whoever uses any indecent, threatening, 
abusive, insulting words, or behaves in a threatening or insulting manner, 
with the intent to provoke a breach of the peace, or whereby a breach of 
the peace may be occasioned. 


LXXXII. Whoever is found drunk and incapable of taking care of 
himself, or is guilty of any riotous or indecent behaviour in any street or 
thoroughfare, or in any place of public amusement, or resort; and whoever 


is guilty of any violent or indecent 
Pondity Gir:drankeuniss, or Fiatons behaviour in any Police Office, 


OF innecsat HeRayiogr-ia pable’ Station, or Section House, shall be 


liable to a fine not exceeding twenty Rupees, or to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labor for a term not exceeding fourteen days. 


LXXXIII. Whoever destroys, injures, or disturbs any lamp-post, lamp- 
bracket, or lamp, or extinguishes any light therein, or abstracts or takes 
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away any oil or other matter or thing therefrom, shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding twenty Rupees, or, in default thereof, 
to imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for 
a term not exceeding fourteen days; and if the 
lamp-post or bracket or lamp belong to the Municipal Commissioners, the 
fine, if realised, shall be paid to the Municipal Fund. 


LXXXIV_ Whoever wilfully and indecently exposes his person, or 
commits a nuisance, by easing himself in or by 
the side or near to any public street or 
thoroughfare or place, shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding ten Rupees, or, in default thereof, to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, for fourteen days. 


Penalty for destroying, 
&c. lamp-post, &c. 


Penalty for committing 
nuisance in streets. 


LXXXV. Whoever, in any public road, street, thoroughfare, or place, 

begs or applies for alms, or exposes or exhibits any sores, wounds, bodily 

ailment, [436] or deformity, with the object of exciting charity, 

or of obtaining alms; or whoever seeks for, or obtains alms, by 

means of any false statement or pretences, shall be liable to imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour, for any term not exceeding one month. 


LXXXVI. Any Police Officer may arrest, without 4 warrant, any 


Police Officer may arrest without Petson committing, in his view, any 
warrant, on view of offence. offence against this Act. 


LXXXVII. Any Police Officer may take into custody, without warrant, 
any person who is charged with committing an aggravated assault, in every 
case in which he shall have good reason 
to believe that such assault has been 
committed, although not in his view, and 
that by reason of the recent commission 
of the offence, a warrant could not have 
been obtained for the apprehension of the offender. 


Police Officer may take into 
custody without warrant persons 
charged with aggravated assault 
recently committed. 


LXXXVIII. Whoever commits an offence on or with respect to the 
person or property of another, or, in committing an offence under this 
Act,-injures or damages the person or property of another, may, if his 
name and address be unknown, be 
apprehended by the person injured, or by any 
person who may be using the property to 
which the injury may be done, or by the servant of either of such persons, 
or by any person authorized by or acting in aid of him, and may be detained 


Apprehension of offenders, 
by private individuals. 
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until he give his name and address so given are correct or until he can be 
delivered into the custody of a Police Officer. 


LXXXIX. If any person lawfully apprehended under the last 


Penalty for assaulting or forcibly preceding Section shall assault or 


Paes forcibly resist the person by whom he 
resisti person whi rehends 
ee See shall be so apprehended, or any person 


under the preceding Section. 
acting in his aid, he shall be liable toa 
fine not exceeding 200 Rupees. 
XC. Every person taken into custody without a warrant by a 


Police Officer, shall be taken to the Station House, in order that such 
person may be 


Persons taken into custody by a police officer detained ucitil heican 


without warrant may be detained in Station 
House until brought before a Magistrate or bailed. D¢ brought before a 
Magistrate, or until he 


shall enter into recognizances, with or without sureties, for his appearance 
before a Magistrate. 


[437] XCI. Whenever any person is brought to a Station House charged 
with any offence against this Act, other than a felony; or whenever a 
person charged with a felony is in the custody of any Police Officer without 

a warrant-it shall be lawful for the 

Power to take recognizauces at the Officer in charge of such Station 

Station House upon certain charges. tiouse, or any superior Officer of 

Police, if he shall deem it prudent, 

and, in the case of felony, if he shall deem it probable that the person is 

falsely accused, to enlarge such person on his own recognizance, with or 
without sureties, conditioned as hereinafter mentioned. 


XCIL. Every recognizance so taken shall be without fee or reward, 
and shall be conditioned for the appearance of the person thereby bound 
before a Magistrate at his next sitting, and the time and place of appearance, 

and the sum thereby acknowledged (not exceeding one 

Condition of thousand rupees) shall be specified in the said recognizance, 

recognizance. or in the condition thereof; and the Officer taking the 

recognizance shall enter into a book, to be kept for the 

purpose, the name, residence and occupation of the party, and his surety 

or sureties (if any), entering into such recognizance, together with the 

condition thereof, and the sum thereby acknowledged, and shall return 

every such recognizance to the Magistrate present at the time and place 
when and where the party is bound to appear. 
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XCIIl. If information shall be given on oath to the Commissioner 
of Police, or to a Magistrate, that there is reasonable cause for suspecting 
that any thing stolen or unlawfully obtained is concealed or lodged in any 
dwelling-house, building or other place, or any ship or vessel, the 
Commissioner or the Magistrate, by special warrant under his hand directed 
to any Police Officer, may cause such dwelling-house, building, or other 
place, or ship or vessel, to be entered and searched at any time of the day, 
or by night, if power for that purpose be given by such warrant; and the 
said Commissioner or Magistrate, if it shall appear to him necessary, may 


empower such Police 
On suspicion of goods being stolen or Officer, with such 


unlawfully obtained, Commissioner of Police ~ be feud 
or Magistrate may grant search warrant, *5SiStance as may be fount 
necessary (such Officer 


having previously made known his authority), to use force for the effecting 
of such [438] entry, whether by breaking open doors or otherwise; and if, 
upon search thereupon made, such things shall be found, then to convey 
the same before a Magistrate, or to guard the same on the spot until the 
offenders are taken before a Magistrate, or otherwise dispose thereof in 
some place of safety ; and moreover to take into custody, and carry before 
the said Magistrate, every person found in such house or place, or ship, or 
vessel, who shall appear to have been privy to the deposit of any such 
thing, knowing or having reasonable cause to suspect the same to have 
been stolen, or otherwise unlawfully obtained. 


XCIV. If information shall be given to any Officer of Police not 
below the rank of Inspector, that there is reasonable cause for suspecting 
that any stolen property is concealed or lodged in any dwelling-house or 
other place, and he shall have good grounds for believing that, by reason 
of the delay in obtaining a search warrant, 
the property is likely to be removed, the said 
officer, in virtue of his office, may search 
for specific articles alleged to have been 
stolen in the houses and places specified ; provided always, that a list of 
the articles stolen or missing be delivered or taken down in writing, with 
a declaration stating that the robbery has been committed, and that the 
informant has good ground to believe that the property is deposited in 
such house or place; and provided further, that the person who lost the 
goods or his representative, accompany the Officer in the Search. 


Power to search houses for 
stolen property without a 
warrant in certain cases. 


XCV. Upon any information or complaint, which need not be 
upon oath, laid or made before a Magistrate of Police, of any matter which 
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such Magistrate is by Law authorized to hear and determine summarily 
he may summon the person charged to 
appear at a time and place to be mentioned 
in the summons; and if such person shall 
not appear according to the tenor of the 
summons, the Magistrate, upon proof of the service of the summons, may 
proceed, in all cases which are not of a criminal nature, if no sufficient 
cause shall be shown for the non- 
appearance of the person charged, to 
hear and determine the cause in his 
absence; or in such cases, and [439] in 
all criminal casés, may, if he think fit, upon oath being made before him 
substantiating the matter of such information or complaint to his 
satisfaction, issue his warrant for apprehending and bringing the person 
charged before him or some other 
Magistrate, in order that the said 
information or complaint may be 
heard and determined. Provided always that the prosecution for any offence 
not of a criminal nature, punishable upon summary conviction by virtue 
of this Act, shall be commenced within three months after the commission 
of the offence, and not otherwise. 


Magistrate may proceed by 
summons and if party does not 
appear may issue warrant. 


In cases not of a criminal nature, 
Magistrate may proceed in the 
absence of the person summoned. 


Prosecution for such offences to be 
commenced within three months. 


XCVI. Every such summons shall be served by delivering the 
original or copy thereof to the person charged, or by 
leaving the same at his usual place of abode with some 
adult male member or servant of his family. 


How a Summons 
may be served. 


XCVIIL. A Magistrate may, without issuing any summons, forthwith 
is issue his warrant for the apprehension 
Magistrate may issue warrant ‘ 
of any person charged with any offence 
without summons when grounds izable before hi hi 
for doing so are stated on oath. cognizable sie Ey SORENESS 
grounds for so doing shall be stated on 
oath before him. 


XCVIII. A Magistrate may summon any person within his 
jurisdiction to appear before him, at a time and place appointed, as a 
witness in any matter cognizable by the Magistrate, and to bring with him 

any document or thing that may be required 

Magistrate may enforce relating to any offence with which any person 
attendance of witnesses. i charged before him; and may administer to 
such person and to testify the truth in such matter. If any person so 
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summoned shall, without reasonable excuse, refuse or neglect to appear 
at the time and place appointed for that purpose, the Magistrate may (after 
Sh proof upon oath of the summons having been 

* served upon such person, either personally or by 
leaving the same at his usual place of abode with some adult male member 
or servant of his family) issue a warrant to bring such person before him 
to testify as aforesaid. If, on the appearance of the person summoned, 
either in obedience to the summons or by virtue of a warrant, he shall 
refuse to be examined upon oath or to answer all such [440] questions as 
shall be put to him, or to produce any such 
document or thing, without offering a good 
excuse for such refusal, he shall be liable toa 
fine not exceeding fifty Rupees, or the Magistrate may commit such person 
to prison, there to remain for any time not exceeding one month, unless 
he shall sooner submit himself to be sworn or examined, or to produce the 
document or thing required. 


And administer oat! 


Punishment of witnesses 
refusing to answer. 


XCIX. When any Magistrate is desirous of examining any prisoner 
confined in a Jail or House of Correction as a witness or defendant, with 
respect to any charge, case, or proceeding pending before him, it shall be 
lawful for such Magistrate to issue an order addressed to the Keeper or 

. Governor of the said Jail or House of 

PEs va broeeal Correction, requiring him to bring such 

up to the Police Office. prisoner in proper Custody, at atime to be 

therein named, to the Police Office, for 

examination; and the Keeper or Governor of the said Jail or House of 

Correction, on the receipt of such order, shall act in accordance therewith, 

and shall provide for the safe custody of the prisoner during his absence 
from prison for the purpose aforesaid. 


C. Whoever commits perjury in any judicial proceeding before a 
Magistrate, may be committed by such Magistrate for trial 


P le 
erlury before Her Majesty's Supreme Court of Judicature. 


Cl. The Magistrate may, from time to time, adjourn the hearing of 
any information or complaint to a certain time and place to be then 
_ cg: Wiisclnte te’ toi ad ‘is appointed and stated in the presence 
cee tra een and bearing ofthe party oF partes, 
or suffer him to goat large, or discharge OF their respective counsel, 
him upon his own recognizance. attorneys, or agents then present, and 
in the meantime the said Magistrate 
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may suffer the defendant to go at large, or may discharge him upon his 
entering into a recognizance, with or without surety or sureties, conditioned 
for his appearance at the time and 
place to which such hearing or 
further hearing shall be adjourned; 
and in default of such recognizance, 
or if the offence with which such person is charged is not bailable offence, 
may detain him in custody; and if, at the time or place to which such 
hearing or further hearing shall be so adjourned, either or both of the 
parties shall not appear personally, or by his or their counsel, attorneys, or 
agents respectively, before the said Magistrate, 
or such other Magistrate as shall then be there, 
it shall be lawful for the Magistrate then there 
present to proceed, in cases which are not of 
a criminal nature, to such hearing or further hearing, as if such party or 
parties were present; and in all cases where the prosecutor or complainant 
shall not so appear, the said Magistrate may dismiss such information or 
complaint with or without costs, as to such Magistrate shall seem it. 


In cases not of a criminal nature, 
Magistrate may proceed with the further 
hearing in the absence of parties. 


In all cases, if prosecutor 
fails to appear, complaint 
may be dismissed. 


CII. It shall be lawful for any Magistrate, who shall hear [441] and 
determine any information or complaint, to award such costs as to him 
shall seem meet, to be paid to or by 
either of the parties to the said charge 
or complaint; and such costs shall be 
recoverable in the manner hereinafter provided for levying fines. 


Power to award costs on hearing 
of information or complaint. 


CIll. In every case in which any person shall be given in charge to 
a Police Officer, or in which any information or complaint of any offence, 
shall be laid or made before any Magistrate, and shall not be further 
prosecuted, or in which, if further prosecuted, or shall appear to the 
Magistrate by whom the case shall be heard 
that there was no sufficient ground for making 
the charge, the Magistrate shall have power to 
award such amends, not exceeding fifty 
Rupees, to be paid by the informer or complainant to the party informed 
or complained against; for his loss of time and expenses in the matter, as 
to the Magistrate shall seem meet. Such amends shall be recoverable in 
the manner hereinafter provided for levying fines. 


Amends may be awarded 
for charges made on 
insufficient grounds. 


CIV. It shall be lawful for any person to compromise any of the 
offences specified in this Act, not being felonies, after complaint thereof 
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has been made; provided that the offence is of such a 
nature as the injured party might have sued and recovered 
damages for in an action at law. 


Compromise. 


CV. _ All fines and penalties imposed by a Magistrate of Police under 
the authority of this Act, or of any other Act heretofore passed, or which 
shall hereafter be passed, if no other means for enforcing the payment of 
such fines and penalties are or shall be provided by such Act, may, in case 
of non-payment thereof, be levied by distress and sale of the goods and 
chattels of the offender by warrant of the Magistrate. When a warrant of 
distress is issued, the Magistrate may order the offender to be detained 
and kept in safe custody until return can be conveniently made to such 
warrant, unless the offender enter into a recognizance, with or without 
sureties, conditioned for his appearance before him on 
the day appointed for such return, such day not being more 
than eight days from the time of taking such recognizance ; but if, before 
issuing such warrant of distress, it shall appear to the Magistrate, by the 
admission of the offender or otherwise, that no sufficient distress can be 
had within the jurisdiction of such Magistrate whereon to levy such fine 
or penalty, he may, if he think fit, refrain from issuing such warrant of 
distress ; and in such case, or if such warrant shall have been issued, and, 
upon the return thereof, such insufficiency as aforesaid shall be made to 
appear to the Magistrate, he shall, by warrant, commit the offender to jail, 
there to be imprisoned, according to the discretion of the Magistrate, for 
any term not exceeding two months where the amount of fine shall not 
exceed fifty Rupees, and for any term not exceeding four months where 
the amount shall not exceed one hundred Rupees, and for any term not 
exceeding six months in any other case; the commitment to be 
determinable in each of the cases aforesaid on payment of the amount. 


CVI. No distress levied by virtue of this Act shall be deemed 
unlawful, nor shall any party making the same be deemed a trespasser, on 
account of any defect or want of form in the summons, conviction, warrant 
of distress, or other proceeding relating thereto, 
nor shall such party be deemed a trespasser ab 
initio on account of any irregularity afterwards 
committed by him; but all persons aggreived 
by such irregularity may recover full satisfaction for the special damage 
in any Court of competent jurisdiction. 


Levy of fines. 


Distress not unlawful for 
want of form, &c. any 
irregularity afterwards. 


CVII. If any person, upon entering upon such recognizance as.is by 
this Act authorized to be taken, do not afterwards appear pursuant to such 
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recognizance, the Magistrate before 

If Magistrate certifies the non- whom he ought to have appeared 

pccentaahely cess taptssarietac4 shall certify the fact of such non- 

ay bereentaad ae ae, appearance on the back of the 

recognizance, and thereupon [442] 

the sum thereby acknowledged shall be recoverable in the manner provided 
by this Act for levying fines. 


CVIII. Clause 1.— Every Magistrate of Police shall have the same 
authority to require persons to enter into 
recognizances to keep the peace or to be 
of good behaviour as may lawfully be 
exercised by a Justice of the Peace. 


Recognizance for keeping the 
peace or for good behaviour. 


Clause 2. —If any person who has entered into a recognizance in any 
amount not exceeding Rupees 200, to keep the peace or to be of good 
behaviour, before any Magistrate of Police, or any Justice of the Peace, 
by any act, forfeits such recognizance, the Magistrate or other authority 
before whom he may be convicted of any 
act by which such recognizance is forfeited, 
shall, when applied to, certify any such 
conviction on the back of such 
recognizance, and thereupon the sum 
thereby acknowleged to be due by such person shall be recoverable in the 
manner provided in this Act for levying fines. 


If such recognizance do not 
exceed 200 Rs., the amount, 
upon conviction, if forfeited, 
may be recovered as a fine. 


Clause 3. — Whenever it shall be shown to the satisfaction of a 
Magistrate of Police, either by the production of such certificate of 
conviction as is mentioned in the preceeding Clause or otherwise, that 
any such recognizance is forfeited, the Magistrate, if he think that 
proceedings should be had against the sureties, shall 
give notice to them to pay the sums which by their 
recognizances they have respectively acknowledged 
themselves to owe, or to show cause on a day to be named in such notice, 
why the said sums should not be paid; and if no sufficient cause shall be 
shown, the said sums shall be recoverable in the manner provided by this 
Act for levying fines. 


Proceeding against 
sureties. 


CIX. All powers and authorities conferred on a Magistrate of Police 
by this Act, relating to the issue of summonses and other process, to enforce 
the attendance of prosecutors, defendants, and witnesses, and to the issue 
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of warrants of distress and 
commitment, shall be exercised by the 
Court of Petty Sessions at Bombay, 
and all summonses to parties to appear 
before that Court may issue under the signature of any Magistrate or of 
the Clerk of the Court. 
[443] CX. Any Magistrate, in cases adjudged summarily under the 
provisions of Sections XXVII., XXVIII, XXIX and 
Form of Judgment. xy of this Act, shall cause the judgment to be 
drawn in the form (B) hereinafter provided, or to the like effect. 


Powers of Court of Petty Sessions 
at Bombay as to the issue of 
summons and other process. 


CXI. No conviction, order, or judgment of any Magistrate, or in 
Bombay of the Court of Petty Sessions, shall be quashed for error of form 
or procedure, but only on the merits ; and it shall not be necessary to state 
on the face of the conviction, order, or judgment, the evidence on which it 
proceeds ; but the depositions taken, 
or a copy of them, shall be returned 
with the conviction, order, or 
judgment ; in obedience to any writ of certiorari; and if no jurisdiction 
appears on the face of the conviction, order, or judgment, but the 
depositions taken supply that defect, the conviction, order, or judgment 
shall be aided by what so appears in such depositions. 


Conviction to be quashed on merits 
only. Form of conviction, &c. 


CXII. All actions and prosecutions against any person, which 
may be lawfully brought for any thing done, or intended to be done, under 
the provisions of this Act, shall be commenced within three months after 
the act complained of shall have been committed 
and not otherwise; and notice in writing of such 
action, and of the cause thereof, shall be given to the defendant one month 
at least before the commencement of the action; and in any such action 
the defendant may plead the general issue, and give this Act and the special 

matter in evidence at any trial to be had thereupon; 

Notice of action. and no plaintiff shall recover in any such action, if 
tender of sufficient amends shall have been made before such action 
brought, or if a sufficient sum of money shall have been paid into Court 
after such action brought, by or on behalf of the defendant; and if a 
verdict shall pass for the defendant, or the plaintiff 

Tender of amends. shall become non-suit, or discontinue any such action 
after issue joined, or if, upori demurrer or otherwise, 

judgment shall be given against the plaintiff, the defendant shall recover 


Limitation of action. 
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his full costs as between attorney and client, and have the like remedy for 

the same as any defendant hath by law in other cases; and though a verdict 

Costs. shall be given for the plaintiff in any such action, such plaintiff 

shall not have costs against the defendant, unless the Judge, 

befgre whom the trial shall be, shall certify his approbation of the action, 
and of the verdict obtained thereupon. 


CXIIL. Whenever any person dies intestate within any of the said 
Towns or Stations leaving moveable property therein under two hundred 
Rupees in value, which property is, in the 
Mee tate tee absence of any Person entitled thereto, taken 
hundred Rupees in valuemay Charge of by the Police for the purpose of 
be taken charge of by Police, safe custody, it shall be lawful for the 
and delivered to party Commissioner of Police to order the said 
claiming to be entled thereto. 1 -sperty to be delivered, without letters of 
administration taken out, to any person claiming to be entitled to the whole 
or any part thereof ; provided he shall be satisfied of the title of the claimant, 
and of the value of the property, by the oath or affirmation of the claimant, 
or by such other evidence as he may require. 


CXIV. The Commissioner of Police may, at his discretion, before 
Commissioner of Police may take making any order under the preceding 
security for due administration Section, take such security as he may think 
and distribution of such proper for the due administration and 
Property. distribution of such property. And nothing 

hereinbefore contained shall affect the right of any person to recover the 
Saving right of other Whole or any part of the same from the person to whom 
person claiming. it may have been delivered pursuant to such order. 


CXV. It shall be lawful for all persons, and it is hereby declared 
to be the special duty of all Police Officers, to seize all cattle, or other 
animals found straying upon the roads, streets, or thoroughfares, or 
trespassing on any of the grounds or property of the inhabitants, and to 
confine such animals in any public pound, which shall for such purposes 

be, from time to time, appointed by the 

Stray animals to be Commissioner of Police; and if such animals 
impounded and sold unless c 

redeemed within ten days. shall not be respectively redeemed by the owners 

of the same within ten days after being so 

pounded, by paying to the person to be appointed by the said Commissioner 

to have charge of such pound, the fee of eight annas for every goat, sheep, 

or hog, and one Rupee for every other animal, together with the expenses 
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of feeding the same while impounded, according to a daily rate to be 
settled by the said Commissioner, such animal so impounded shall be 
publicly sold, and the produce of such sale, after paying the said fee, and 
also the expenses of feeding shall be paid to the owners of such animal, 
or, in default of their claiming such produce for the space of fifteen days 
after such sale, shall be retained by the said Commissioner, and credited 
to the Police Superannuation Fund. 


[444] CXVI. _ It shall be lawful for the Commissioner of Police, by 

order in writing to be affixed at the principal Police Stations, and also to 

Stray dogs to be killed, at be published in some public newspaper, to 

certain appointed periods. @PPoint from time to time certain periods within 

which any dogs found straying in the streets or 

beyond the enclosures of the houses of the owners of such dogs, may be 
destroyed. 


CXVIL. Any Magistrate, upon an application being made to him 
by the Consul of any Foreign Power to which the Foreign Deserters' Act 
(1852) has by an order of Her Majesty in Council been, or shall hereafter 
be, declared to be applicable, and upon complaint on oath of the desertion 
of any seaman, not being a slave, from any ship of such Foreign power, 
may, until a revocation of such order in Council shall 
have been publicly notified, issue his warrant for the 
apprehension of any such Deserter, and, upon due proof of the desertion, 
may order him to be conveyed on board the vessel to which he belongs, 
or, at the instance of the Consul to be detained in custody till the vessel is 
ready to sail, on deposit being first made of such sum as the Magistrate 
shall deem necessary for the subsistence of the Deserter during such 
detention; provided that the detention of such Deserter shall not be 
continued beyond twelve weeks. 


Foreign Deserters. 


CXVIII. Commencement of Act : This Act shall commence and 
take effect from and after the Ist of November, 1856. 
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SCHEDULE 
Laws Repealed 

So much of Section CLIX. of the Statute 3, George III., Chapter 52, 
as relates to the sale of Arrack or other spirituous liquors, and to the 
punishment of unlicensed traders in spirits or spirituous liquors as is now 
in force in any of the Towns or Factories therein mentioned. 

Act No. XXII. of 1840, entitled "An Act for the punishment of 
Vagrants within the Towns of Calcutta and Madras and the Islands of 
Bombay and Colaba extorting alms by offensive and disgusting exhibitions 
and practices". 

[445] 
Calcutta 

Act No. XXI. of 1839, entitled "An Act for the trial of prisoners 
charged with the commission of certain petty offences in the Town of 
Calcutta on the River Hooghly". 

Act No. Ill. of 1842 "An Act for extending the provisions of Act 
XXI. of 1839, to certain petty thefts, not being cases of simple larceny". 

Section XII. of Act XI. of 1849, entitled "An Act for securing the 
Abkaree Revenue of Calcutta". 

Act No. XIII. of 1852, entitled "An Act for consolidating and 
amending the Regulations of the Calcutta Police". 


Madras 


A Rule, Ordinance and Regulation called "A Regulation for 
establishing an efficient system of Police.” 

A Rule, Ordinance and Regulation called "A Regulation for 
apprehending and punishing idle and disorderly persons". 


A Rule, Ordinance and Regulation called "A Regulation for the 
prevention and punishment of dishonest practices, of the misconduct of 
servants, and of affrays and other misdemeanours". 


A Rule, Ordinance and Regulation called "A Regulation for granting 
Licenses to Venders of Spirituous and other Intoxicating Liquors." 

A Rule, Ordinance and Regulation called "A Regulation for 
registering and controlling Gold and Silver-smiths, Shroffs, Hawkers, 
China-Bazar men, Shop-keepers, Second-hand Dealers, Shipping 
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Dubashes, Head Cooly-men, Head Dandy-men, Head Carpenters, Smiths, 
Bricklayers, Tailors and all Headmen or Mistress (? Mistries) in every 
other trade or occupation". 


ARule, Ordinance and Regulation called "A Regulation for Markets." 


A Rule, Ordinance and Regulation called "A Regulation for rating 
the wages of Coolies, Artificers and Workmen of every description." 


A Rule, Ordinance and Regulation called "A Regulation for punishing 
the offences of Boatmen." 


A Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation called "A Regulation for 
preventing accidents from the negligence of the persons in charge of 
Horses, Carriages, Carts, or other conveyances.” 


[446] Act No. VIII. of 1849, entitled "An Act for assimilating the 
penal jurisdiction of Police Magistrates at Madras to that of Justices of 
the Peace of Calcutta." 


Sections Ill. and V. of Act XXII. of 1837. 


Section XII. of Act No. XIX. of 1852, entitled "An Act for securing 
the Abkaree Revenue of Madras." 


Bombay 


Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation II. of 1812, called "A Rule, 
Ordinance, and Regulation for vesting a control in the sale of Arrack or 
other Spirituous Liquors beyond the limits of the Town of Bombay, and 
on the Island generally, in His Majesty's Justices of the Peace." 


Rule, Ordinance and Regulation I., 1813, called "A Rule, Ordinance 
and Regulation for compelling those who are able to support their infant 
relations ; and for subjecting the numerous aliens who pass over to the 
Island of Bombay from the Marhatta Territories, to certain restrictions.” 


Rule, Ordinance and Regulation II., 1813, called "A Rule, Ordinance 
and Regulation to diminish the number of Pariar Dogs having no owners, 
on the Island of Bombay, and to authorize the erection of public pounds 
for animals straying or trespassing on the public streets or roads of the 
Island, or on the grounds of the inhabitants thereof." 


Rule, Ordinance and Regulation I., 1814, called "Rule, Ordinance 
and Regulation for vesting any two of His Majesty's Justices of the Peace 
with power to decide on all disputes arising between Masters and 
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Mistresses, and any of their household servants, Hamauls or P(a) lanqueen 
bearers, and for empowering either of the Magistrates of Police to decide 
summarily on acts of miscarriage and ill-bahaviour requiring moderate 
though immediate correction.” 


Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation I., 1815, called, "A Rule, Ordinance, 
and Regulation for vesting in His Majesty's Justices of the Peace a general 
control over the sale of Toddy and all other fermented or intoxicating 
Liquors throughout the Island of Bombay." 


Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation I., of 1818, called "A Rule, 
Ordinance, and Regulation to repeal Rule, Ordinance, and Re- [447] 
gulation II., 1815, and to make more effectual provisions for widening 
the wheels of Carts, Hackeries, and other native conveyances." 


So much of Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation I., 1820, called "A 
Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation for establishing an effective control over 
the shipping resorting to the Port of Bombay, for preventing the desertion 
of the Crew of Ships, the European Soldiers of the Garrison offering 
themselves as seamen, and for the better security of the Harbour and 
Dockyard of Bombay" as is now in force. 


So much of Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation I., 1821, called "A 
Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation for modifying the provisions of Rule, 
Ordinance, and Regulation I., of 1820, relating to Ballast for Ships," as is 
now in force. 


So much of Rule, Ordinance and regulation II., 1827, called "A Rule, 
Ordinance, and regulation for better defining and extending the Powers 
and Jurisdiction of the Court of Petty Sessions, and of Magistrates of the 
Police; and for amending and consolidating into one Rule, Ordinance, 
and Regulation, sundry provisions relating to such Powers and 
Jurisdiction" as is now in force. 


Rule, Ordinance, and regulation I., 1834 called "Rule, Ordinance, 
and Regulation for repealing Titles, Ist, 2nd and 3rd of "Rule, Ordinance 
and Regulation II. of 1827", except Articles I, II, V, VI, VII and VIII. of 
Title II (relating to the Constitution of the Court of Petty Sessions), so far 
as they are now in force. 


So muc(h of) Act No. VII. of 1836, as relates to any Law hereby 
repe(aled). 
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Act No. XIII. of 1840, entitled "An Act to regulate the granting and 
withholding licences for the sale of Liquors within the Islands of Bombay 
and Colaba." 


Act No. IIL. of 1841, entitled "An Act for the trial of prisoners charged 
with the commission of certain offences within the Islands of Bombay 
and Colaba, and the Harbour of Bombay." 


Act No. IX of 1851, entitled "An Act for the prevention of Gambling 
in Bombay”. 


Settlement of Prince of Wales' Island, 
Singapore and Malacca 


Act No. III. of 1847, entitled "An Act to provide for the appointment 
of Constables and Peace Officers at the Settlements in the Straits." 


Act No. XIV, entitled "An Act for assimilating the Penal Jurisdiction 
of Police Magistrates at the Straits' Settlements to that of Justices of the 
Peace at Calcutta.” 


Act No. XL. of 1850, entitled "An Act for licensing Pawnbrokers in 
the Settlements of Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore and Malacca," except 
Sections II. and III. 


Act No. XXXIV. of 1852, entitled "An Act for the prevention of 


Gambling in the Settlement of Prince of Wales' Island, Singapore, and 
Malacca." 


Section VIII. of Act XIV., of 1851, entitled "An Act for consolidating 
the Laws for collecting a Revenue of Excise on spirituous liquors and 
intoxicating drugs in the Settlement of Prince of Wales' Island, Singapore, 
and Malacca." 
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SCHEDULE OF FORMS 
Form A 


A.B. has been appointed a Superintendent, Inspector, Jemadar, 
Darogah, or Peon (as the case may be) in the ( -_) Police Force, and 
is vested with the powers, functions, and privileges of a Constable. 


Form B 


Be it remembered that, on day of in the year of 
Lord before me ( ) Magistrate of Police in and for 
( ) C.D. is (convicted/acquitted) on a charge (here specify the 
alleged act, the time and place when and where the same was committed, 
as the case may be), and I, the said Magistrate of Police, believe the value 
of the property, the subject of the charge, to amount to a sum not exceeding 
fifty Rupees, that is to say Rupees, and I adjudge the said C.D. 
(here state that the prisoner is to be discharged, or punishment he is to 
suffer, as case may be.) 


(Signed) 


Note :- (1) Extended by Act XXVIIL of 1858, s. 10; 
(2) Repealed by Act IV., 1866, of the Bengal Council so far as it is applicable to the 
Town of Calcutta. 
(3) Pagination in square brackets refer to Theobold's Volume II, pp 417-447. 
(4) Sections left out in Theobold's compilation restored from the Act as officially 
published in 1856 for which there is no pagination. 
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REPEALED LAWS 


SUBURBS OF CALCUTTA AND HOWRAH ACT, 1857 
ACT No. XXI of 1857 


Passed by the Legislative Council of India. 
(Received the assent of the Governor General on the 10th June, 1857) 


An Act to make better provision for the order and good 
government of the Suburbs of 
Calcutta and of the Station of Howrah 


Preamble. Whereas Acts have been passed for regulating the Police 
and for the Conservancy and improvement of the Town of Calcutta and of 
the other Presidency Towns; and whereas large portions of the Suburbs of 
the said Town of Calcutta and of the Station of Howrah are not less 
populous than parts of the said Town, and it will conduce to the order and 
good government of the said Suburbs and Station that some of the 
provisions of the said Acts, with certain necessary modifications, should 
be extended to the said Suburbs and Station : It is enacted as follows :- 


1. Cases under this Act by whom to be tried : Whoever is 
charged with having committed any of the offences mentioned in this Act 
within the limits of the said Suburbs or Station, as described in the Schedule 
hereunto annexed, may be tried for any such offence by the Magistrate 
within whose jurisdiction the offence is alleged to have been committed, 
and on conviction, may be sentenced by such Magistrate to the punishment 
hereinafter prescribed for the offence. 


I. Possession of stolen property by one who fails to account 
satisfactorily for the possession. 


Clause 1. - Whoever has in his possession, or conveys in any manner, 
anything which may be reasonably suspected of being stolen or 
fraudulently obtained, shall, if he fail to account satisfactorily how he 
came by the same, be liable to a penalty not exceeding one hundred Rupees, 
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orto imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for any term not exceeding 
three months. 


Clause 2. - If any person, charged with having or conveying any 
thing stolen or fraudulently obtained, shall declare that he received the 
same from some other person, or that he was 
employed as a carrier, agent, or servant, to 

a convey the same for some other person, the 
ie Se reerennn Magistrate may cause every such other person, 
the jurisdiction of the and also, if necessary, every former or 

pretended purchaser or other person through 
whose possession the same shall have passed 
(provided that such other person shall be alleged to have had possession 
of the same within the jurisdiction of such Magistrate) to be brought before 
him and examined, and shall examine witnesses touching the same, and if. 
it appear to such Magistrate that any person so brought before him had 
Penalty| if such possession of such thing, and had reasonable 
possession fraudulent. °2US¢ to believe the same to have been stolen 
or unlawfully obtained, such person shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding one hundred Rupees, or to imprisonment, 
with or without hard labor, for any term not exceeding three months. 


Ill.» Apprehension and punishment of reputed thieves, &c : Any 
person found, between sun-set and sun-rise, armed with any dangerous or 
offensive instrument whatsoever, with intent to commit any offence against 
the person or property of another ; any reputed thief found, between sun- 
set and sun-rise, on board any vessel or boat, or lying or loitering in any 
bazar, street, road, yard, thoroughfare, or other place, who shall not give 
a satisfactory account of himself; any person found, between sun-set and 
sun-rise, having his face covered or otherwise disguised, with intent to 
commit any such offence as aforesaid; any person found, between sun- 
set and sun-rise, in any dwelling-house or other building whatsoever, 
without being able satisfactorily to account for his presence therein; and 
any person having in his possession, without lawful excuse (the proof of 
which excuse shall be on such person), any implement of house-breaking, 
shall be liable to imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for a term not 
exceeding three months; and any such person may be taken into custody 
by any Police Officer without a warrant. 


Power to summon 
persons declared to 


Magistrate. 


IV. Penalty for carrying arms without authority : Whoever, 
not being a soldier or sailor in the Army or Navy of the Queen or the East 
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India Company, or a Police Officer, goes armed with any sword, spear, 
gun, or other offensive weapon, in any street, thoroughfare, or public place, 
unless by leave of the Magistrate, shall be liable to be disarmed by any 
Police Officer; and the weapon so seized shall be forfeited to the 
Government, unless redeemed by payment of a fine, at the discretion of 
the Magistrate, not exceeding ten Rupees. 


Vv. Magistrate may make order for maintenance of wives or 
children : If any person, having sufficient means, neglects or refuses to 
maintain his wife or any legitimate or illegitimate child unable to maintain 
himself, it shall be lawful for the Magistrate, upon due proof thereof, to 
order such person to make a monthly allowance for the maintenance of 
his wife or such child as aforesaid, at such rate, not exceeding fifty Rupees 
in the whole, as to the Magistrate shall seem reasonable; and if such person 
shall wilfully neglect to comply with the said order, the Magistrate may, 
by warrant, direct the amount due to be levied in the manner in which 
fines may be levied, or may order him to be imprisoned, with or without 
hard labor, for any term not exceeding one month. Provided always that 
any such person shall be at liberty to apply to the Magistrate, from time to 
time, for a reduction of such monthly allowance, on proof of an alteration 
in the circumstances of himself, his wife, or child justifying such reduction. 


VI. Penalty for harbouring and concealing deserters from 
merchant vessels : Whoever wilfully harbours or conceals any seaman 
or apprentice belonging to a merchant vessel, knowing or having reason 
to believe, such seaman or apprentice to be a deserter, shall be liable to a 
fine not exceeding one hundred Rupees. 


VII. Brothels : On the complaint of three or more house-holders, 
that a house in their immediate neighbourhood is used as a common brothel 
or lodging-house for prostitutes or disorderly persons of any description, 
to the annoyance of the respectable inhabitants of the vicinity, the 
Magistrate may summon the owner or tenant of the house to answer the 
complaint ; and on being satisfied that the house is so used, and is therefore 
a source of annoyance and offence to the neighbours, may order the owner 
or tenant to discontinue such use of it, and if he shall fail to comply with 
such order within five days, may impose upon him a fine to the extent of 
twenty-five Rupees for every day thereafter that the house shall be so used. 


VIII. Licenses for retail sale of spirituous or fermented liquors 
to be granted with concurrence of Magistrate : Except as hereinafter 
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provided, no license shall be granted by the Collector for the sale by retail 
of any spirituous or fermented liquors in any Hotel, Tavern, Punch-house, 
Ale-house, Arrack or Toddy shop, or other place of public resort and 
entertainment, without the concurrence of the Magistrate. If a difference 
should arise between the Collector and the Magistrate respecting the grant 
of any such license, the case shall be reported to the Commissioner of 
Revenue and Circuit; and the decision of the Commissioner, subject to the 
orders and control of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, shall be final. 


Ix. Revocation of license : Whenever any person, being the 
keeper of any such house or place of public resort and entertainment as 
aforesaid, is convicted of any of the offences specified in Section XLV 
Act XXI of 1856,the Magistrate may, if he think proper, apply to the 
Collector to revoke the license granted by him to such person ; and upon 
such application the Collector shall forthwith revoke such license. 


X. Penalty for owning or keeping, or having charge of a 
gaming house, &c : Whoever, being the owner or occupier, or having the 
use of any house, room, or place, opens, keeps or uses the same as a 
common gaming-house ; and whoever, being the owner or occupier of 
any house or room, knowingly and wilfully permits the same to be kept or 
used by any other person as a common gaming-house ; and whoever has 
the care or management of, or in any manner assists in conducting, the 
business of any house, room or place so kept or used; and whoever 
advances or furnishes money for the purpose of gaming with persons 
frequenting such house, room, or place — shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding two hundred Rupees, or to imprisonment, with or without hard 
labor, for any term not exceeding three months. 


XI. Penalty for being found playing in a gaming-house : Whoever 
is found in any such house, room, or place, playing or gaming with cards, 
dice, counters, money, or other instruments of gaming, or is found there 
present for the purpose of gaming, whether playing for any money, wager, 
stake, or otherwise, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred 
Rupees, or to imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for any term not 
exceeding one month; and any person found in any common gaming- 
house during any gaming or playing therein, shall be presumed, until the 
contrary be proved, to have been there for the purpose of gaming. 


XII. Magistrate may authorize certain Police Officers to enter 
a gaming-house for the purpose of search and seizure : If the Magistrate, 
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upon information on oath, and after such enquiry as he may think necessary, 
has reason to believe that any house, room, or place is used as a common 
gaming-house, he may, by his warrant, give authority to any superior 
Officer of Police to enter, with such assistance as may be found necessary, 
by night or by day, and by force if necessary, any such house, room, or 
other place ; and to take into custody all persons whom he finds therein, 
whether or not then actually gaming ; and to seize all instruments of gaming, 
and all monies, and securities for money, and articles of value, reasonably 
suspected to have been used or intended to be used for the purpose of 
gaming, which are found therein; and to search all parts of the house, 
room, or place which he shall have so entered, when he has reason to 
believe that any instruments of gaming are concealed therein, and also 
the persons of those whom he so takes into custody; and to seize and take 
possession of all instruments of gaming found upon such search. 


XIII. On conviction for keeping a gaming-house, instruments 
of gaming to be destroyed, &c : On conviction of any person for keeping 
any such common gaming-house, or being present therein for the purpose 
gaming, all the instruments of gaming found therein shall be destroyed by 
order of the Magistrate, who may also order all or any of the securities for 
money and other articles seized, not being instruments of gaming, to be 
sold and converted into money, and the proceeds thereof, with all monies 
seized therein, to be forfeited ; or, in his discretion, may order any part 
thereof to be returned to the persons appearing to have been severally 
thereunto entitled. 


XIV. Portion of fine may be paid to informer : The Magistrate 
may direct that any portion, not exceeding one-fourth of any fine which 
shall be levied under Section X & XI of this Act, or any part of the monies, 
or proceeds of articles seized, and ordered to be forfeited under Section 
XIII, to be paid to an informer. 


XV. Gambling in the streets : A Police Officer may apprehend 
without warrant any person found gaming with cards, dice, counters, 
money or other instruments of gaming, in any public street, place, or 
thoroughfare ; and such person shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
twenty Rupees, or to imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for any 
term not exceeding one month ; and such instruments of gaming and money 
shall be forfeited. 


XVI. Pawn-brokers and money-changers to report stolen 
property under a penalty for neglect : If any property regarding which 
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written or printed information shall be given by any Police Officer to any 
pawn-broker or dealer in second-hand property, or money-changer, as 
having been stolen, embezzled, or fraudulently obtained, shall then be or 
thereafter come into the possession of or be offered in pawn or for sale or 
change to such pawn-broker, dealer, or money-changer, he shall, without 
unnecessary delay, give information at the nearest Police Office, that 
certain property, answering the description of the said property, was offered 
to him, or is in his possession, and shall also state the name and address 
given by the party by whom the same was offered, or from whom the 
same was received, under a penalty not exceeding fifty Rupees for each 
and every such neglect or offence; provided always that, in the case of 
wearing apparel or other article, which it may be difficult for such pawn- 
broker or dealer to trace out and identify, no fine shall be eligible in respect 
of not reporting such articles, unless it shall appear to the Magistrate that 
such articles had been knowingly concealed by such pawn-broker or dealer. 


XVII. If stolen articles be altered or defaced by broker, after 
information of the theft, he shall be deemed a receiver of stolen goods : If 
any pawn-broker or dealer in second-hand goods, or worker in gold or 
silver, after receiving information of the theft, or the embezzling, or the 
fraudulent disposal of any metals, goods, or articles of whatsoever 
description, melts, alters, defaces, or puts away the same, or causes the 
same to be melted, altered, defaced, or put away, without having previously 
received the permission of the Magistrate, and it shall be found that such 
metals, goods, or articles were stolen, embezzled, or fraudulently disposed 
of by the person from whom such pawn-broker, dealer, or worker received 
the same, or by any other person, then and in such case it shall be held 
that such pawn-broker, dealer, or worker knew that such metals, goods, or 
articles were stolen, embezzled, or fraudulently disposed of ; and such 
pawn-broker, dealer, or worker shall be proceeded against according to 
law as a receiver of stolen goods, or as being a party to the fraud, and 
punished accordingly; and no other evidence of his guilt shall be necessary 
than evidence of such melting, altering, defacing, or putting away, after 
receiving information as aforesaid. 


XVIII. Manufacture or possession of Gunpowder : Whoever 
manufactures Gunpowder, or without a license from the Magistrate has in 
his possession, in any house, shop, warehouse, or other building, at any 
one time, a greater quantity of Gunpowder than ten pounds, shall be liable 
to a fine not exceeding two hundred Rupees, and also to forfeit such 
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Gunpowder so manufactured or possessed, together with the vessel or 
receptacle in which it may be contained. 


XIX. Licenses by Magistrate for sale and deposit of 
Gunpowder, &c : The Magistrate may grant to any person a license for 
the sale or keeping in deposit of any quantity of Gunpowder not exceeding. 
fifty pounds, on such conditions, and for such term not exceeding one 
year, as shall be specified in the license; and any person who shall be 
guilty of a breach of any of such conditions, shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding one hundred Rupees, and to forfeit all Gunpowder so kept in 
deposit contrary thereto, and the vessels containing it, and also to forfeit 
his license. 


XX. Penalty for drunkenness, or riotous or indecent behaviour 
in public : Whoever is found drunk and incapable of taking care of himself 
or is guilty of any riotous or indecent behaviour in any street or 
thoroughfare or in any place of public amusement or resort; and whoever 
is guilty of any violent behaviour in any Police Office, Station shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding twenty Rupees, or to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labor, for a term not exceeding fourteen days. 


XXI. Penalty for committing a nuisance in streets : Whoever 
wilfully and indecently exposes his person, or commits a nuisance by 
easing himself in or by the side of or near to any public street or 
thoroughfare or place, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding ten Rupees, 
or, in default of payment thereof, to imprisonment, with or without hard 
labor, for a term not exceeding fourteen days. 


XXII. Beggars : Whoever, in any public road, street, thoroughfare, 
or place, begs or applies for alms, or exposes or exhibits any sores, wounds, 
bodily ailment, or deformity, with the object of exciting charity or of 
obtaining alms ; or whoever seeks for or obtains alms, by means of any 
false statement or pretence — shall be liable to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labor, for any term not exceeding one month. 

XXIII. Penalty for the following offences in public streets, &c : 
Whoever, in any public street, road, thoroughfare, or place of public resort, 
commits any of the following offences, shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding twenty Rupees :- 

1. Furious or negligent driving or riding : Whoever drives or 
rides any animal, or drives any vehicle, in a manner so rash or negligent 
as to indicate a want of due regard for the safety of others. 
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2. — Letting loose horses, ferocious dogs, &c : Whoever negligently 
lets loose any horse, or suffers to be at large any ferocious dog without a 
muzzle, or sets on or urges any dog or other animal to attack, worry, or put 
in fear any person, horse, or other animal. 


3. Leaving cart, &c. without control : Whoever being in charge 
of a cart, carriage, or horse, leaves it at such a distance as not to have the 
same under due control. 


4. Obstruction to passengers by fastening animals : Whoever 
fastens any animal so as to cause obstruction or danger to passengers. 


5.  Ill-treating animals : Whoever cruelly beats, abuses, or tortures 
any animal. 


6. Lighting fires and discharging guns, fireworks, &c : Whoever 
sets fire to, or burns any straw or other matter, or lights any bon-fire, or 
wantonly discharges any fire-arm or air-gun, or lets off or throws any 
fire-work, or sends up any fire-balloon. 


XXIV. Beating drums, tom-toms, &c : Within such parts of the 
said Suburbs or Station as shall be from time to time defined by the 
Magistrate with the sanction of the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, 
whoever beats a drum or tom-tom, or blows a horn or trumpet, or beats or 
sounds any metal instrument or utensil, between the hours of ten at night 
and four in the morning, in any public street, road, or thoroughfare, so as 
to disturb the repose of the inhabitants, except when permitted by the 
Magistrate on occasions of festivals and ceremonies, shall be liable to a 
fine not exceeding twenty Rupees. 


XXV. Depositing dirt on street, &c : Whoever deposits, or permits 
his servants to deposit, any dust, dirt, dung, ashes, garden, kitchen or 
stable refuse, or filth of any kind, or any animal matter, or any broken 
glass or earthen-ware, or other rubbish, in any street, or on any public 
quay, jetty, ghaut, or landing place, except in such places and in such 
manner and at such hours as shall be fixed by the Magistrate ; or throws 
or puts, or permits his servants to throw or put, any such substances into 
any public sewer or drain, or into any drain communicating therewith — 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding ten Rupees. a 


XXVI. Allowing sewerage to flow on streets : Whoever causes 
or allows the water of any sink or sewer, or any other offensive liquid 
matter, belonging to him or being on his land, to run, drain, or be thrown 
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or put upon any street; or causes or allows any offensive matter from any 
sewer or privy to run, drain, or be thrown into a surface drain in any street 
- shall be liable to a fine not exceeding ten Rupees. 


XXVII. Future obstructions in streets or roads : Whoever builds 
any wall, or erects or sets up any fence, rail, post, or other obstruction or 
encroachment, in any public street or road, or in or over any open drain, 
sewer, or aqueduct along the side of any such street 
or road after the passing of this Act, shall be liable 
to a fine not exceeding one hundred Rupees; and the Magistrate shall 
have power to remove any such obstruction or encroachment; and the 
expense of such removal shall be paid by the person erecting the same, 
and shall be recoverable as hereinafter provided. 


Power to remove. 


XXVIII. Taking up pavements : Whoever displaces, takes up, or 
makes any alteration in the pavement or other materials, or in the fences 
or posts of any public street, without the consent in writing of the 
Magistrate, or without other lawful authority, shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding fifty Rupees. 


XXIX. Future projections from houses to be removed : The 
Magistrate may give notice in writing to the owner or occupier of any 
house or building to remove or alter any projection, encroachment, or 
obstruction, which, after the passing of this Act, shall be erected or placed 
against or in front of such house or building, if the same overhangs, or 
juts into, or in any way projects or encroaches upon, or is an obstruction 
to the safe and convenient passage along any public street, or obstructs or 
projects, or encroaches into or upon any uncovered aqueduct, drain, or 
sewer in such street; and such owner or occupier shall, within fourteen 
days after the service of such notice upon him, remove such projection, 
encroachment, or obstruction, or alter the same in such manner as shall 
have been directed by the Magistrate; and in default thereof, shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding two hundred Rupees ; and the Magistrate in 
such case may remove such projection, encroachment, or obstruction ; 
and the expense of such removal shall be paid by the owner or occupier 
so making default, and shall be recoverable as hereinafter provided. 


XXX. Removal of existing projections from houses : The 
Magistrate may cause any such projections, encroachment, or obstruction 
erected or placed against or in front of any house or 


Notice of removal. building, in any public street before the passing of 
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this Act, to be removed or altered as he shall think fit; provided that he 
give notice of such intended removal or alteration to the occupier of the 
house or building against or in front of which such 
projection, encroachment, or obstruction shall be, 
thirty days before such alteration or removal is 
begun; and if such projection, encroachment, or obstruction shall have 
been lawfully made, he shall make reasonable compensation to every 
person who suffers damage by such removal or alteration. 


Compensation 
when to be made. 


XXXI. Houses projecting beyond line of street when taken 
down to be set back : When any house or building, any part of which 
projects beyond the regular line of a public street, or beyond the front of 
the house or building on either side thereof, has been taken down in order 
to be re-built or altered, the Magistrate may require the same to be set 
back to or towards the line of the street or the line of the adjoining houses 
or buildings, and shall make reasonable compensation to the owner of 
any such house or building for any damage he may thereby sustain. If any 
dispute shall arise touching the amount of compensation to be allowed 
under this or the preceding Section, the same shall be settled in the manner 
provided by the laws in force for the settlement of disputes respecting 
compensation for Jands taken for public purposes. 


XXXII. _- Power to trim hedges and trees bordering roads : The 
Magistrate may give notice to the owner or occupier of any land to cut 
and trim any hedges and trees overhanging any public road or street, so as 
to obstruct the passage or to cause damage thereto; and in the event of 
such notice not being complied with within eight days from the date 
thereof, the Magistrate may cause the said hedges and trees to be cut and 
trimmed in the manner required; and the expense incurred by the 
Magistrate in respect thereof shall be paid by the owners, and shall be 
recoverable as hereinafter provided. 


XXXIII. Houses in a ruinous and dangerous state : If, in any 
street, any house, building, or wall, or any thing affixed thereon, be deemed 
by the Magistrate to be in a ruinous state or likely to fall, or in any way 
dangerous to the inhabitants of such house or building, or to the 
neighbouring houses or buildings, or the occupiers thereof, or to 
passengers, he may cause notice in writing to be given to the owner, if he 
be known and resident within the limits of his jurisdiction, and may also 
cause such notice to be put on the door or other conspicuous part of the 
said premises, or otherwise to be given to the occupier thereof (if any), 
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secure, or repair such house, building, wall, or thing affixed thereon, as 
the case shall require; and if such owner or occupier do not begin to repair, 
take down requiring such owner or occupier forthwith to take down, or 
secure the same within three days after such notice, and complete such 
work with due diligence, the Magistrate may cause all or so much of such 
house, building, wall, or thing, as he shall think necessary, to be taken 
down, repaired, or otherwise secured ; and all the expenses shall be paid 
by the owner of the premises, and shall be recoverable from him as 
hereinafter provided. 


XXIV. Sale of materials of ruinous houses : If any such house, 
building, or wall, or any part of the same, be pulled down by virtue of the 
powers aforesaid, the Magistrate may sell the materials thereof, or of so 
much of the same as shall be taken down, and apply the proceeds of such 
sale in payment of the expenses incurred, and shall restore any overplus 
arising from such sale to the owner of such house, building, or wall on 
demand. The Magistrate, although he sell such materials for the purposes 
aforesaid, shall have the same remedies for compelling the payment of so 
much of the said expenses as may remain due after the application of the 
proceeds of such sale, as by this Act are given to him for compelling the 
payment of the whole of the said expenses. 


XXXV. Penalty on occupier of a house not removing filth : 
Whoever, being the occupier of a house in or near any street, keeps or 
allows to be kept for more than twenty-four hours, or otherwise than in 
some proper receptacle, any dirt, dung, bones, ashes, night-soil, filth, or 
any noxious or offensive matter, in or upon the roof of such house, or in 
any outhouse, yard, or ground attached to and occupied with such house 
or suffers such receptacle to be in a filthy or noxious state, or neglects to 
employ proper means to remove the filth therefrom, and to cleanse and 
purify the same, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty Rupees. 


XXXVI. __ Filthy houses, &c : Whoever, being the owner or occupier 
of any house, building, or land, in or near any street, whether tenantable 
or otherwise, suffers the same to be in a filthy and unwholesome state, or 
overgrown with rank and noisome vegetation, shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding fifty Rupees, and to a fine not exceeding five Rupees for every 
day after conviction for such offence during which the offence is continued. 


XXXVII. Penalty for keeping sheep-pen, &c. in a filthy state : 
Whoever, being the owner or keeper of any Cattle, Sheep, or Pigs, suffers 
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the stall, pen, or place in which they are kept, in or near any street, to be in 
a filthy or noxious state, or neglects to employ proper means to remove 
the filth therefrom, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding twenty Rupees. 


XXVIII. Licensing of public necessaries : The Magistrate may 
license such necessaries for public accommodation as he, from time to 
time, may think proper; and whoever keeps any public necessary without 
such license, or, having a license for a public necessary, suffers the same 
to be in a filthy or noxious state, or neglects to employ proper means for 
cleansing the same, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty Rupees; 
and the license may be cancelled. 


XXXIX. Penalty for keeping private drain, &c. in improper state : 
Whoever, being the owner of any private drain, privy, or cesspool, neglects 
or refuses, after warning from the Magistrate, to keep the same in a proper 
state, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty Rupees. 


XL. Fouling water - by Bathing. Washing : Whoever bathes in 
any public tank, the water of which shall have been declared by the 
Magistrate to be appropriated to the domestic use of the inhabitants ; or 
washes, or causes to be washed therein, any 
horse, dog, or other animal, or any wool, cloth, 
or wearing apparel, or any utensils for cooking or other purposes, or leather, 
or the skin of any animal, or other foul or offensive thing; or throws, puts, 
or casts, or causes to enter therein, any animal, or any gravel, stone, dust, 
or rubbish, or any dirt, filth, or other noisome or offensive matter or thing; 

Allowing drain water to or causes or suffers to run, drain, or be brought 

flow into a public tank. thereunto, the water of any sink, sewer, drain, 

engine, or boiler, or any other unwholesome 

or offensive liquid matter or thing belonging to him or flowing from any 

house or building or from any ground occupied by him; or does any thing 

whatsoever whereby any such water shall be in any degree fouled or 
corrupted shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty Rupees. 


Throwing rubbish, &c. 


XLI. Power to fill up unwholesome tanks on private premises : 
When any tank or other excavation containing waste or stagnant water, 
the same being within any private enclosure, appears to the Magistrate to 
be injurious to health, or to be offensive to the neighbourhood, it shall be 
lawful for the Magistrate to require, by notice in writing, the owner of the 
premises to cleanse or fill up the same within one week after such notice, 
and do not complete such work with due diligence, the Magistrate, his 
officers, and workmen, may enter into the said premises and do all 
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necessary acts for the purpose aforesaid as he shall think fit; and the 
expense incurred thereby shall be paid by the owner of such premises, 
and shall be recoverable as hereinafter provided. 


XLII. Power to drain off and cleanse stagnant pools in open 
places : The Magistrate may, from time to time as he shall see fit, drain 
off into any sewers, and cleanse and fill up, or otherwise abate, any stagnant 
pool, ditch, tank, pond, or other receptacle of water (the same not being 
within any private enclosure) which shall appear to him to be useless or 
unnecessary, or likely to prove injurious to the health of the inhabitants, 
whether the same be the private property of any person or otherwise. 


XLII. Penalty for not lighting deposits of building materials or 
excavations : No person intending to build or take down, alter, or repair 
any building, shall deposit any building materials, or make a hole in any 
street, without the permission of the Magistrate, and when such permission 
is granted to any person, he shall, at his own expense, cause such materials 
or such hole to be sufficiently fenced and enclosed until the materials are 
removed or the hole is filled up or otherwise made secure, and shall cause 
the same to be sufficiently lighted during the night ; and whoever deposits 
materials or makes a hole without such permission, or fails to fence or 
enclose and light such materials or hole, or does not remove such materials 
or fill up such hole when the permission has been withdrawn, shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding fifty Rupees, and a further fine not exceeding 
fifty Rupees for every day while the offence is continued after twenty- 
four hours' notice from the Magistrate. 


XLIV. Places dangerous to passengers to be repaired or enclosed 
: Ifany building, tank, well, or hole, or other place, be, for want of sufficient 
repair, protection, or enclosure, dangerous to passengers, the Magistrate 
shall cause the same to be repaired, protected, or enclosed, so as to prevent 
danger therefrom ; and the said expenses of such repair, protection, or 
enclosure, shall be paid by the owner of the property so repaired, protected 
or enclosed, and shall be recoverable as hereinafter provided. 


XLV. _ Penalty for establishing a slaughter-house without license, 
after passing of Act : No place, which is not used as a slaughter-house at 
the time of the passing of this Act, shall be so used without a license in 
writing from the Magistrate ; and whoever uses as a slaughter-house any 
place not so used at the time of the passing of this Act, without such 
license, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred Rupees, and a 
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fine not exceeding fifty Rupees for every day after the conviction for 
such offence during which the said offence is continued. 


XLVI. Penalty for keeping slaughter-house in improper state : 
Every owner or occupier of any slaughter-house, or of any market or shop 
for the sale of butcher's meat, fish, or vegetables, shall keep the same ina 
cleanly and proper state, and shall admit at all reasonable hours any person 
authorized by the Magistrate to enter and inspect the same ; and the owner 
or occupier of any such slaughter-house, market, or shop, which shall not 
be kept in a cleanly and proper state, shall be liable for every default toa 
fine not exceeding twenty Rupees. 


XLVII. Penalty for establishing offensive and dangerous trades 
within certain limits : Within the limits which shall be prescribed for the 
purposes of this Section by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, no place 
shall be newly used, except under license from the Magistrate, for any of 
the following purposes, namely, for melting tallow - or for boiling offal or 
blood — or as a soap-house - oil-boiling house - dyeing house - tannery - 
brick, pottery, or lime kiln - sago manufactory — or other manufactory or 
place of business from which offensive or unwholesome smells arise — or 
as a yard or depot for hay, straw, wood, or coal; and whoever, without a 
license, uses any such place for such purpose, shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding two hundred Rupees, and a fine not exceeding fifty Rupees for 
every day after the conviction for such offence during which the said 
offence is continued. 


XLVIII. No burial ground or burning place henceforth to be 
constructed without leave of Magistrate : No burial or burning ground, 
whether public or private, shall be made or formed after the passing of 
this Act, otherwise than by or under the authority of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, without a license from the Magistrate ; and whoever 
shall bury or burn, or cause, permit, or suffer to be buried or burned, any 
corpse in any burial or burning ground, made or formed without such 
license, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding two hundred Rupees. 


XLIX. Magistrate may order certain burial or burning places 
to be closed : If, upon the evidence of competent persons, it shall appear 
to the Magistrate that any burial or burning ground is in such a state as to 
be dangerous to the health of persons living in the neighbourhood thereof, 
and also that a convenient place for internment or burning, as the case 
may be, exists within a convenient distance and is available, the Magistrate, 
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with the sanction of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal previously 
obtained, may, by notification to be affixed on some conspicuous part of 
the ground, appoint a time, not being less than 
two months, for the closing of such burial or 
burning ground ; and whoever, after the time 
so appointed, buries or burns, or causes or permits to be buried or burned, 
any corpse therein, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred 
Rupees. 


L. Stray dogs : It shall be lawful for the Magistrate, by order 
in writing to be affixed at the principal Police Stations and also to be 
published in some public newspaper, to appoint from time to time certain 
periods within which any dogs, found straying in the streets or beyond 
the enclosures of the houses of the owners of such dogs, may be destroyed. 


Penalty for burying or 
burning in such places. 


LI. Police Officer may arrest without warrant on view of 
offence : Any Police Officer may arrest without a warrant any person 
committing in his view any offence against this Act, if the name and address 
of such person be unknown to him. 


Lil. Police Officer may take into custody, without warrant 
persons charged with aggravated assault recently commited : Any 
Police Officer may take into custody, without warrant, any person who is 
charged with committing an aggravated assault, in every case in which he 
shall have good reason to believe that such assault has been committed, 
although not in his view, and that, by reason of the recent commission of 
the offence, a warrant could not have been obtained for the apprehension 
of the offender. 


LU. Persons taken into custody by a Police Officer without 
warrant may be detained in Police Office, until brought before a 
Magistrate or bailed : Every person taken into custody without a warrant 
by a Police Officer under this Act shall be taken to the Police Office, in 
order that such person may be detained until he can be brought before the 
Magistrate, or until he shall enter into recognizances, with or without 
sureties, for his appearance before the Magistrate. Any person so detained 
and not entering into recognizances shall be carried before the Magistrate 
within twenty-four hours from the time of his being taken into custody. 


LIV. Procedure on information or complaint laid before the 
Magistrate of an offence against this act : Upon any information or 
complaint laid before the Magistrate of any offence committed against 
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this Act, the Magistrate may summon the person charged to appear at a 
time to be mentioned in the summons; or, if he see sufficient cause for so 
doing, may issue a warrant for his apprehension. The provisions of the 
general Regulations of the Bengal Code and Acts of the Government of 
India for the time being in force, relative to the issue and service of 
summonses and warrants, to the summons, attendance, and examination 
of witnesses, and generally to the trial of cases, to the recovery of fines 
and penalties, and to appeals against orders and sentences passed by a 
Magistrate, shall be applicable to all cases under this Act. Provided that, 
in all cases of offences punishable with fine only, if after due service of 
summons the person charged shall not appear in pursuance thereof, the 
Magistrate, at his discretion, may hear and determine the case in. his 
absence. Provided also that no appeal shall lie from any order of a 
Magistrate passed with the sanction of the Lieutenant-Governor, Bengal, 
under Section XLIX of this Act. 


Lv. Recovery of costs or expenses : In all cases where any 
costs or expenses are by this Act directed to be paid, the amount of the 
same shall be ascertained and determined by the Magistrate; and the 
Magistrate may, for that purpose, summon the parties, and examine them 
and the witnesses on their behalf; and such amount, together with the 
costs of the enquiry, shall be recoverable in the same manner as fines may 
be recovered. : 


LVI. Jurisdiction : Any Joint Magistrate or Deputy Magistrate 
duly authorized to exercise the powers of a Magistrate, and any Assistant 
vested with special powers, may, in cases referred to him by the Magistrate, 
exercise all the powers vested in a Magistrate by this Act. 


LVII. Application of fines : All fines imposed and levied under 
this Act shall be applied in aid of any fund applicable to Police and 
Conservancy purposes in the said Suburbs or Station ; and all costs and 
expenses which the Magistrate is hereby authorized to incur, shall be paid 
from and repaid to such fund ; or, if there be no such fund, all such fines 
as aforesaid shall be applied by the Magistrate to the cleansing or otherwise 
improving of the said Suburbs or Station. 


LVIII. Act to supersede the provisions of Act XXI of 1841: 
With respect to all matters expressly provided for by this Act, and within 
the limits subject to the same, the provisions of this Act shall be held to 
supersede the provisions of Act XXI of 1841. 
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LIX. Interpretation : In the construction of this Act, words 
importing the singular number shall include the plural number, and words 
importing the plural number shall include the singular number; words 
importing the masculine gender shall include females. 


SCHEDULE 
(Of places included in the suburbs of Calcutta and Station of Howrah) 
Suburbs of Calcutta. 


The Villages composing the Government Estate of Punchanogram, and 
all lands belonging to any other Estate which are situate within the general 
limits of the said Government Estate. 


Station of Howrah 
Garden Reach or Moocheekhola Howrah, (including) 
Ramnugger Punchanuntolla 

a Jolapara 
Stageates! Chandmarry (with Tandal Bagan) 
Indree North Bettra 
Sonaie South Bettra 
Borrberiah Ichapoor 
. Saunpoor 
Rajahrampoor Gholadanga 
Bhookylas Ramkistopoor 
Dukhin Sherepoor Khoorut (with Kasondia) 
= Chuckerbair 
Kidderpoor Santragatchee 
Bykantpoor Sathghurra 
Adee Gunga Chur Godar Hat (with Kinkur Chatterjea's Hat) 
Ramchund Battore 
scart ac! Seebpoor (with Baje Seebpoor, Majairhat, 
Ekbalpoor Bhurpara, Battatolla, Sreehurrynowpara, 
Mominpoor Bishop's College, and Company's Botanical 
Balrampoor Garden) 
Puddopookhur 
Alleepoor South Baxara 
Jeeraut North Baxara 
meratits pana (wth ‘ 
ani (with Hurrogunge an‘ 

Gopalnugger Banerj h) 
Doorgapoor Ghoosery (with Bhat Bagan) 
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Chetlah 
Jarool 
Dowlutpoor 
Sonadanga 
Manjrat 
Moyapoor 
Shurhurpoor 


szeasy Google 


Malipanchghura 

Barrackpoor 

Belloore 

Nukshah 

Chuckpara 

Neellooah 

Belgatchia (with Paikan Belgatchia) 
Bamungutchee 

Chowrasta (with Dhurmtolla, Goghatta, 
and Baboodanga) 

Gholabarry (with Pheelkhana). 


Document - 56 


REPEALED LAWS 


PRESIDENCY TOWNS AND STRAITS' 
SETTLEMENTS — POLICE REGULATIONS 


Act No. XLVII. of 1860* 
(Received the assent of the G.G. on the 26th December 1860). 
An Act to amend Act XIII. of 1856 
( For regulating the Police of the Towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay 


and the several Stations of the Settlement of Prince of Wales' Island, Singapore 
and Malacca). 


Preamble : Whereas it is expedient to amend certain provisions of 
Act XIII. of 1856, it is enacted as follows : 


[i Sections repealed : Sections XIII, XV, XXXII, XXXII, 
XXXIV, XXXVIII, XXXIX, XL, XLII, L, LI, Lil, LV, LIX, LXVII, 
LXXV, LXXVI, LXXVIII, LXXXI, LXXXII, XCIX, CV, CXIl and CXV. 
of Act XIII of 1856. ( for regulating the Police of the Towns of Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, and the several stations of the Settlement of Prince 
of Wales' Island, Singapore, and Malacca) are repealed, and the following, 
sections shall be read with and taken as part of the said Act XIII. of 1856. 


I. Police Officers taking bribes : Whoever, being a member 
of the Police Force or being employed in any Police Office, asks for or 
takes, any bribe or unauthorized reward, may be dismissed by order of the 
Commissioner, and upon conviction before a Magistrate shall be liable to 
a fine not exceeding five hundred Rupees, or to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, for any term not exceeding six months. 


II. (Repealed by Act III. 1863, s.1 as respects the Straits’ 
Settlements). 


(Repealed by Act IV, 1866, of the Bengal Council, as respects Calcutta. Parts of it also are affected 
by Acts of the Madras and Bombay Councils. It remains in entire operation in the Straits’ Settlements 
- William Theobold, 1868). 

From : The Legislative Acts of the Governor General of India in Council from 1834 to 1867 
(edited by William Theobold), Vol. II1, 1859-1861, pp. 649-664 (Calcutta : Thacker, Spink & Co., 
1868) omitting the analytical summary (pp. 649-650). 
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Iv. Clause |.— Jurisdiction of Police Magistrate in certain 
cases : Whenever in the Towns of Calcutta and Madras, or in any of the 
Stations of the Straits' Settlement, any person is charged before the 
Magistrate with having committed any of the offences mentioned in 
Sections XXVII, XXVIII and XXIX of Act XIII. of 1856, or with having 
committed within the local limits of the Supreme Court or of the Courts 
of Judicature of such Stations, the offence mentioned in Section V. of Act 
XXXI of 1838, and by reason of the value of the property charged to have 
been stolen, embezzled, misapplied, or obtained or attempted to be obtained 
under false pretences, or for any other cause, the offence is not by law 
summarily cognizable by a single Magistrate, and some material witness 
is about to sail from the Port, it shall be lawful for two Magistrates, upon 
proof of the matters aforesaid, if they shall deem it probable (with reference 
to the time appointed for the departure of the ship or vessel in which such 
witness is about to sail) that the prosecution by indictment in the Supreme 
Court or in the Court of Judicature of the person so charged will be 
ineffectual in consequence of the absence of such material witness, to 
hear and determine the charge summarily under this Act, and, on conviction 
to sentence the offender to imprisonment with or without hard labor for a 
term not exceeding twelve months, and in cases falling under the said 
Section XXVII, also to sentence such offender, if a male, to corporal 
punishment not exceeding thirty stripes of a ratan. 


Clause 2.— Similar charges at Bombay to be tried by the Petty 
Sessions : In the town of Bombay a Magistrate may commit persons 
charged with such offences as aforesaid for trial before the Court of Petty 
Sessions, and the said Court may, on conviction, sentence the offender 
for a like term of imprisonment or punishment. 


Clause 3.—- Commitment to Supreme Court : It shall be lawful-for 
the said two Magistrates and the said Court of Petty Sessions respectively 
if they deem that the charge is from any-circumstances fit to be made the 
subject of prosecution by indictment rather than to be summarily disposed 
of, to commit the person charged for trial before the Supreme Court or 
Court of Judicature. . 

V. Restitution of stolen property, if forthcoming, to owner, 
or imposition of fine on offender : Upon a conviction for any of the 
offences mentioned in Sections XXVII, XXVIII, and XXIX of Act XIII. 
of 1856, or under the foregoing Section of this Act, the Magistrate or 
Magistrates (as the case may be), and in Bombay the Court of Petty 
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Sessions in cases committed to that Court, may order the restitution of the 
property forming the subject of the charge, if forthcoming, to the owner ; 
and in case of its not being restored pursuant to such order, may impose 
on any person refusing or neglecting to restore the same a fine not 
exceeding the value of the said property, which the Magistrate or Court 
may order to be paid to the owner or his representative. 


VI. Imposition of fine (in addition to punishment for the 
offence) to indemnify owner for loss sustained : Upon a conviction for 
any of the offences mentioned in Sections XXVII, XXVIII and XXIX of 
Act XIII of 1856, and in Section IV. of this Act, the Magistrate or 
Magistrates (as the case may be), and in Bombay the Court of Petty 
Sessions in cases committed to that Court, may impose upon the offender, 
in addition to the punishment of the offence, a fine not exceeding the loss 
appearing to be caused to the persons who have suffered thereby, and 
may pay or distribute the proceeds of the said fine or any part thereof, to 
or for the benefit of the said persons. 


VIL. Assaulting Policeman in execution of duty : Whoever 
assaults or resists, or aids or incites any person to assault or resist any 
Police Officer in the execution of his duty, shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding two hundred Rupees, or to imprisonment with or without hard 
labor for any term not exceeding six months, and if the offender shall at 
the time of committing the offence be undergoing a former sentence of 
imprisonment, the imprisonment awarded under this Section shall 
commence and take effect from and after the expiration of such former 
sentence. 


VIII. Penalty for escaping from a place of legal confinement : 
Whoever escapes or attempts to escape from or out of any legal custody, 
shall be liable to be imprisoned with or without hard labor for any term 
not exceeding three months ; and such imprisonment shall commence and 
take effect from and after the expiration of any sentence of imprisonment 
under which such person may be confined at the time of committing the 
offence aforesaid. 


Ix. Penalty for wilful trespass on property : Whoever, 
without satisfactory excuse, wilfully trespasses in or on any dwelling- 
house or premises, or any land or ground attached thereto, not thereby 
causing any actual damage, or on any ground belonging to Government, 
or appropriated to public purposes, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
twenty Rupees. 
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XxX. Magistrate may make order of maintenance for wives 
and children : If any person, having sufficient means, neglects or refuses 
to maintain his wife or any legitimate or illegitimate child unable to 
maintain himself, it shall be lawful for a Magistrate, upon due proof thereof, 
to order such person to make a monthly allowance for the maintenance of 
his wife or such child as aforesaid, at such rate, not exceeding fifty Rupees 
in the whole, as to the Magistrate shall seem reasonable ; and if such person 
shall wilfully neglect to comply with the said order, the Magistrate may, 
by warrant, direct the amount due to be levied in the manner hereinafter 
provided for levying fines, or may order him to be imprisoned with or 
without hard labor for any term not exceeding one month. Provided always 
that any such person shall be at liberty to apply to the Magistrate, from 
time to time, for a reduction of such monthly allowance, on 
proof of an alteration in the circumstances, of himself, his wife, 
or child, justifying such reduction. Provided also that if such 
person offers to maintain his wife on condition of her living with him and 
his wife shall refuse to live with him, it shall be lawful for the Magistrate 
to consider any grounds of refusal stated by such wife; and he may make 
the order aforesaid, notwithstanding such offer aforesaid, if he shall be 
satisfied that such person is living in adultery or that he has habitually 
treated his wife with cruelty. 


Proviso 


XI. Calcutta and Madras. Penalty for keeping Taverns 
and places of public entertainment without license from the 
Commissioner of Police : Whoever, in the Towns of Calcutta and 
Madras has or keeps any Hotel, Tavern, Punch-house, Ale-house, 
Arrack or Toddy shop, or place for the sale or consumption of Opium, 
Hemp, or other intoxicating drug, plant, or substance, or any Eating- 
house, Coffee-house, Boarding-house, Lodging-house or other place 
of public resort and entertainment wherein provisions, liquors, or 
refreshment are sold or consumed (whether the same be kept or retailed 
therein or pracured elsewhere), without a license from the 

Commissioner of Police and whoever in the 

Bombay : Penalty for Town of Bombay has or keeps any such 

keeping said heats; zad Hotel, Tavern, shop, or place, or who sells 

for retelling spirits ia'shy: by retail in any place any spirituous or 
place without a licence. x js 3 

fermented liquors without such license, 

shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty Rupees for every day 

that such unlicensed house or place of any kind is kept open, or 
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that such unlicensed sale is continued; provided that nothing in this 
Section shall apply to the sale, in reasonable quantities, of any drug, plant, 
or substance in any Druggist's or Chemist's shop for medicinal 
purposes only. 

XII. Licenses by Commissioner of Police for keeping 
taverns and places of public entertainment : The Commissioner of 
Police shall, from time to time, grant licenses to the keepers of such houses 
or places of public resort and entertainment as aforesaid in the said towns, 
and upon such conditions, to be inserted in every such license, as he, with 
the sanction of the Local Government, from time to time, shall order, for 
securing the good behavior of the keepers of the said houses or places of 
public resort and entertainment, and the prevention of drunkenness and 
disorder among the persons frequenting or using the same, and the said 
licenses may be granted by the said 
Commissioner for any term not exceeding 
one year; provided always that it shall not 
be lawful for the said Commissioner to grant 
a license to open or establish, or keep open, 
any house of public entertainment in which any provisions, liquors, or 
refreshments of any kind, or in which any gunja, Chandoo, or other 
preparations of Opium, Hemp, or other intoxicating drug, plant, or 
substance, may be sold or consumed, to any person who has not taken out 
a license for the retail sale of such articles, if a license be necessary, under 
the Abkaree or Excise Laws for the time being in force; and any such 
license granted by the Commissioner shall become void whenever the 
license necessary under the Abkaree or Excise Laws shall terminate or be 
re-called. And every holder of such license may be required 
by the Commissioner to fix in a conspicuous part of the house 
or place specified in the license a board, on which shall be 
legibly painted, in the English and Vernacular languages, the name of the 
holder, and the articles he is licensed to deal in. For every license granted 
under this Section there shall be levied a fee of one Rupee. But such fee 
shall not interfere with the levy of any fee, tax, or duty on licenses to 
retail spirituous liquors in the Islands of Bombay and Colaba chargeable 
under Act V. of 1842. 


XII. Forfeiture of License and fine. A breach of any of the 
conditions of a license granted under the last preceding Section shall, 
besides forfeiture of the license, be punishable by a fine not exceeding 


Licenses to be granted 
only to persons who have 
taken out the requisite 
Abkaree licenses. 


Fees on 
licenses 
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one hundred rupees, and such fine shall be recovered from the person 
licensed, notwithstanding that such breach may have been owing to the 
default or carelessness of the servant or other person in charge of the shop 
or place of sale. 


XIV. Brothels : On proof to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioner of Police, or of a Magistrate, that a house is used as a 
common brothel, or lodging-house for prostitutes, or disorderly persons 
of any description, to the annoyance of the respectable inhabitants of the 
vicinity, such Commissioner or Magistrate may summon the owner or 
tenant of the house, to answer the complaint, and on being satisfied that 
the house is so used, and is therefore a source of annoyance and offence 
to the neighbours, may order the owner or tenant to discontinue such use 
of it, and if he shall fail to comply with such order within five days, may 
impose upon him a fine to the extent of twenty-five Rupees for every day 
thereafter that the house shall be so used. 


XV. Common gaming-house : When any cards, dice, gaming- 
table, or cloth, boards, or other instruments of gaming, are found in any 
house, room, or place, if information has been given on oath to the 
Commissioner of Police that it is suspected of being used as a common 
gaming-house, or about the person of any of those who are found therein, 
it shall be evidence, until the contrary is made to appear, that such house, 
room, or place is used as a common gaming-house, and that the persons 
found therein were there present for the purpose of gaming, although no 
play was actually seen by the Police Officer or any of his assistants. 


XVI. Taking pledge from child under the age of fourteen : 
Whoever takes from any child, apparently under the age of fourteen years, 
any article whatsoever as a pawn, pledge, or security for any sum of money 
lent or advanced to such child, or without the knowledge and consent of 
the owner of the article, buys from such child any article whatsoever, 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding one hundred Rupees. 


XVII. Penalty for using false weights and measures : Whoever, 
dealing in any article by retail, has, in or about his shop or premises, or 
otherwise in his possession, without lawful or satisfactory excuse, any 
false instrument for weighing, or any false weight, or false measure of 
length or capacity, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty rupees, or 
to imprisonment with or without hard labor for a term not exceeding one 
month ; and every such false instrument, weight, or measure shall be 
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forfeited and destroyed. Weights and measures shall be held to be false 
when they do not agree with standards to be kept in the Office of the 
Commissioner of Police, and in Bombay when they do not agree with the 
standards to be kept in the Offices of the Commissioner of Police and of 
the Clerk of the Markets. 


XVIII. Powers of Inspector, &c. to enter shops to seize false 
weights and measures : Any Inspector or superior Officer of Police may 
enter any shop or premises for the purpose of inspecting the weights and 
measures and instruments for weighing kept or used therein, and may 
seize any weight, measures, or instruments for weighing which he may 
have reason to believe is false. The power granted by this Section may, in 
Bombay, be exercised by the Clerk of the Markets. 


XIX. Penalty for the following offences in public streets, &c : 
Whoever, within such limits as shall be from time to time defined by the 
Commissioner of Police with the sanction of the Local Government, in 
any public street, road, thoroughfare, or place of public resort, commits 
any of the following offences, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty 
Tupees :- 

1. Furious or negligent driving or riding : Whoever drives or rides 

any animal, or drives any vehicle, in a manner so rash or negligent 
as to indicate a want of due regard for the safety of others. 


2. Driving, &c. elephant or camel : Whoever drives, rides, or 
leads any elephant or camel without permission from the 
Commissioner of Police. 


3. Driving a vehicle without a sufficient light : Whoever drives 
any vehicle of any description, at any time between three-quarters 
of an hour after sunset, and one hour before sunrise, without 
sufficient light, except when, in the opinion of the Magistrate, 
there may be sufficient moonlight to render such light 
unnecessary. 

4. Driving a vehicle otherwise than on left side of the road : 
Whoever, without reasonable cause, shall drive a carriage, cart, 
or other vehicle otherwise than on the left or near side of the 
road. 

5. Exposing for show, horses, or cleaning or repairing 
conveyances or training horses, in places not allowed by the 
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Commissioner : Whoever exposes for show, hire or sale, any 
horse or other animal, or any carriage, or cleans or dresses any 
horse or other animal, or cleans any carriage or other conveyance, 
or makes’ or repairs any part of any cart or carriage, except in 
cases of accident where repair on the spot is necessary; or trains 
or breaks any horse, except in such place and at such times as 
may be allowed by the Commissioner. 


Letting loose horses, ferocious dogs, &c : Whoever negligently 
lets loose any horse, or suffers to be at large any ferocious dog 
without a muzzle, or sets on or urges any dog or other animal to 
attack, worry, put in fear any person, horse or other animal. 


Negligence in driving cattle : Whoever, by negligence or ill- 
usage in driving cattle causes any mischief to be done by such 
cattle, or in any wise misbehaves himself in the driving, 
management, or care of such cattle, so as to cause mischief or 
obstruction. 


Leaving cart &c. without control : Whoever, being in charge 
of a cart, carriage, or horse, leaves it at such a distance as not to 
have the same under due control. 


Obstructing road or thoroughfare by carriage, &c : Whoever 
causes any cart or truck, with or without horses or cattle, to remain 
or stand longer than may be necessary for loading or unloading, 
except at places lawfully appointed for the purpose ; or leaves 
any cart, carriage, or truck, or fastens any horse or other animal, 
so as to cause any obstruction in any thoroughfare. 


Obstructing foot-way : Whoever leads or rides any horse or 
other animal, or draws or drives any cart, carriage, or truck upon 
any foot-way, or fastens any horse or animal so that it can stand 
across or upon any foot-way. 


Obstructing thoroughfare by boxes, bales of goods, &c : 
Whoever leaves any box, bale of goods, or any other thing 
whatsoever so as to cause obstruction in any thoroughfare. 


Exposing articles for sale so as to cause obstruction : Whoever 
exposes for sale, or sets out in or upon any stall, booth, show- 
board, cask, or basket, or otherwise, any meat, fish, vegetable, 
fruit, groceries, or any other thing whatsoever, so as to cause 
obstruction in any thoroughfare. 
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Beating drum, tom-tom, &c : Whoever beats a drum or tom- 
tom, or blows a horn or trumpet or beats or sounds any brass or 
other metal instrument, or utensil, except at such times and places 
as shall be from time to time allowed by the Commissioner of 
Police. 


Lighting fires and discharging guns, fireworks, &c : Whoever 
sets fire to, or burns any straw or other matter, or lights any 
bonfire, or wantonly discharges any fire-arm or air-gun, or lets 
off or throws any firework, or sends up any fire-balloon, in or 
near any public street, road, or thoroughfare, except at such times 
and places as shall from time to time be allowed by the 
Commissioner of Police. 


Illuminations : Whoever, without the consent of the 
Commissioner of Police, puts up any post or other thing on the 
side of any public street, for the purpose of affixing thereon lamps 
to illuminate the street. 


Affixing bills, or otherwise defacing houses, &c : Whoever, 
without the consent of the owner or occupier affixes any bill or 
notice, or any paper, against or upon any building, wall, or fence, 
or writes upon, defaces, or marks any such building, wall, or 
fence with chalk, or paint, or in any way whatsoever. 


Bathing, &c. - in public street or aqueduct : Whoever bathes 
or washes himself in any public street, or in, upon, or by the side 
of any public tank, reservoir, or aqueduct, not being a place set 
apart for such purpose. 

Obstructing persons at bathing places : Whoever obstructs or 
incommodes a person bathing at any place set apart as a bathing 
place, by wilful intrusion, or by using such place as a landing- 
place, or by anchoring or otherwise fastening or keeping boats, 
or by washing horses, cattle, or dogs at or near such place, or in 
any other way. 


Indecent language : Whoever uses any indecent, threatening, 
abusive, or insulting words, or behaves in a threatening or 
insulting manner, or posts up or affixes, or exhibits any indecent, 
threatening, abusive, or insulting printed, lithographed, or written 
paper or drawing, with the intent to provoke a breach of the peace, 
or whereby a breach of the peace may be occasioned. 
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XX. Commissioner of Police in Bombay to make rules for 
blasting of rocks : The Commissioner of Police in Bombay shall, from 
time to time, subject to the orders of the Local Government, make and 
publish in the Government Gazette, rules for the blasting of rocks in or 
near any public road, street, thoroughfare, or place, in the Islands of 
Bombay and Colaba ; and may give licenses for such operations when he 
shall think fit, and every person who shall blast any such rocks, otherwise 
than according to the provisions of such rules, or who shall violate any 
condition of a license granted under this Section, shall be liable to a fine 
not exceeding one hundred rupees. 


XXI. Cruelty to animals : Whoever cruelly beats, ill-treats, 
abuses, or tortures, or causes or procures to be cruelly beaten, ill-treated, 
abused, or tortured any animal shall, for every such offence, be liable to a 
fine not exceeding one hundred rupees, and in default thereof to 
imprisonment with or without hard labor for a period not exceeding three 
months. 


XXII. Penalty for drunkenness, or riotous or indecent 
behaviour in public : Whoever is found drunk and incapable of taking 
care of himself, or is guilty of any riotous, disorderly or indecent behaviour 
in any street or thoroughfare, or in any place of public amusement or 
resort; and whoever is guilty of any violent, disorderly, or indecent 
behaviour in any Police Court, Office, Station, or Section House, shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding twenty rupees, or to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labor, for a term not exceeding fourteen days. 


XXIII. In Calcutta and the Ports of the Straits’ Settlement, 
passenger boats to be registered : No boat shall ply for passengers in 
the Port of Calcutta, or in any of the Ports of the said Settlement, unless 
duly registered at the Police Office. The following particulars shall be 
entered in the Register. - 

First | — Number of the boat. 

_Second — Name and residence of the owner, and of the Manjee. 

Third — Number of the crew. 

Fourth. — Number of persons the boat is permitted to carry. 

Registration : The registration shall be in force for one year; and 
every change of the owner or Manjee within that time shall be therein 
noted. A fee of one rupee shall be paid on registration. 
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Name of owner or Manjee, number, &c., to be painted : The owner 
or Manjee of every such registered boat shall cause to be painted on a 
conspicuous part of it, in the English and vernacular languages, the 
registered number thereof, the number of the crew, and the number of 
passengers permitted to be carried. 


Penalty : The owner or Manjee of a boat plying for passengers without 
being duly registered, or carrying more passengers, or with a less crew 
than is stated in the register, or not having the prescribed particulars painted 
on it, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty rupees. 


XXIV. Fees for summons and subpoenas : For every summons 
issued by the Commissioner of Police or a Magistrate under this Act, 
there shall be paid a fee of eight annas, and for every subpoena so issued 
there shall be paid a fee of four annas. 


Proviso : Provided that it shall be lawful for such Commissioner or 
Magistrate in any case to remit such fee or fees if he shall be satisfied that 
the party complaining is unable to pay the same, or if the complaint is 
made by any Police Officer in execution of his duty. . 


XXV. Power to Magistrates to order prisoners to be brought 
up to the Police Office : When any Magistrate is desirous of examining 
any prisoner confined in a Civil or Criminal Gaol or House of Correction 
as a witness or defendant, with respect to any charge, case or proceeding 
pending before him, it shall be lawful for such Magistrate to issue an 
order addressed to the Keeper or Governor of the said Gaol or House of 
Correction, requiring him to bring such prisoner in proper custody, at a 
time to be therein named, to the Police Office, for examination ; and the 
Keeper or Governor of the said Gaol or House of Correction, on receipt 
of such order shall act in accordance therewith, and shall provide for the 
safe custody of the prisoner during his absence from the prison for the 
purpose aforesaid. 


XXVI, Levy of fines : All fines and penalties imposed by a 
Magistrate of Police under the authority of this Act, or of any other Act 
heretofore passed, or which shall hereafter be passed, if no other means 
for enforcing the payment of such fines and penalties are or shall be 
provided by such Act, may, in case of non-payment thereof, be levied by 
distress and sale of the goods and chattels of the offender by warrant of 
the Magistrate. When a warrant of distress is issued, the Magistrate may 
order the offender to be detained and kept in safe custody, until return can 
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be conveniently made to such warrant, unless the offender enter into a 
recognizance, with or without sureties, conditioned for his appearance 
before him, on the day appointed for such return, such day not being more 
than eight days from the issue or taking such recognizance ; but if, before 
issuing such warrant of distress, it shall appear to the Magistrate, by the 
admission of the offender or otherwise, that no sufficient distress can be 
had within the jurisdiction of such Magistrate whereon to levy such fine 
or penalty, he may if he think fit, refrain from issuing such warrant of 
distress ; and in such case, or if such warrant shall have been issued, and, 
upon the return thereof, such insufficiency as aforesaid shall be made to 
appear to the Magistrate, he shall, by warrant, commit the offender to 
gaol, there to be imprisoned, with or without hard labor, for any term not 
exceeding two months where the amount of the fine shall not exceed fifty 
rupees, and for any term not exceeding four months where the amount 
shall not exceed one hundred rupees, and for any term not exceeding six 
months in any other case ; the commitment to be determinable in each of 
the cases aforesaid on payment of the amount. 


XXVII. Punishment for non-attendance on summons or 
subpoena : When any person shall be served with a summons or subpoena 
under this Act, and shall fail to attend before the Commissioner or 
Magistrate issuing such Summons or subpoena, according to the exigency 
thereof, he shall be liable to a fine not exceeding twenty rupees for every 
such offence, and in default of payment to imprisonment for one week if 
the fine be not sooner paid. 


XXVIII. Stray animals to be impounded and sold unless 
redeemed within ten days : It shall be lawful for all persons, and it is 
hereby declared to be the special duty of all Police Officers, to seize all 
cattle or other animals found straying upon the roads, streets, or 
thoroughfares, or trespassing on any of the grounds or property of the 
inhabitants, or of the Government, and to confine such animals in any 
public pound which shall for such purpose be from time to time, appointed 
by the Commissioner of Police; and if such animals shall not be 
respectively redeemed by the owners of the same within ten days after 
being so impounded, by paying to the person to be appointed by the said 
Commissioner to have charge of such pound, the fee of eight annas for 
every goat, sheep, or hog, and one rupee for every other animal, together 
with the expenses of feeding the same while impounded, according to a 
daily rate to be settled by the said Commissioner, such animals so 
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impounded shall be publicly sold, and the produce of such sale, after 
paying the said fee, and also the expenses of feeding, shall be paid to the 
owners of such animal, or, in default of their claiming such produce for 
the space of fifteen days after such sale shall be retained by the said 
Commissioner, and credited to the Police Superannuation Fund. 


XXIX. Clause-1. Limitation of Action : All actions and 
prosecutions against any person, which may be lawfully brought for any 
thing done, or intended to be done, under the provisions of this Act, shall 
be commenced within three months after the act complained 
of shall have been committed, and not otherwise ; and notice 
in writing of such action, and of the cause thereof, shall be 
given to the defendant one month at least before the commencement of 
the action ; and in every such action it shall be expressly alleged in the 
plaint that the act complained of was done maliciously and without 
reasonable or probable cause, and if at the trial of any such action, upon 
the general issue being pleaded as hereinafter provided, the plaintiff shall 
fail to prove such allegation, he shall be non-suited, and a verdict shall be 
given for the defendant. 


Notice of 
action 


Clause - 2 : The defendant in any such action may plead the general 
issue and give this Act and the special matter in evidence at any trial to be 
had thereupon; and no plaintiff shall recover in any such 
Tender of action if tender of sufficient amends shall have been made 
Amends _ before such action brought, or if a sufficient sum of money 
shall have been paid into Court after such action brought, by or on behalf 
of the defendant; and if a verdict shall pass for the defendant, or the 
plaintiff shall become non-suit or discontinue any such action after issue 
joined, or if, upon demurrer or otherwise, judgment shall be given against 
the plaintiff, the defendant shall recover his full costs as between attorney 
and client, and have the like remedy for the same as any defendant 
hath by law in other cases; and though a verdict shall be given 
for the plaintiff in any such action, such plaintiff shall not have costs 
against the defendant unless the Judge, before whom the trial shall be, 
shall certify his approbation of the action, and of the verdict obtained 
thereupon. 


Costs 
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THE POLICE ACT (V of 1861) AS IN 1861 
Act No. 5 of 1861 
(Received the assent of the Governor-General on the 22nd March 1861) 
AN ACT FOR THE REGULATION OF POLICE 


[675] Preamble. Whereas it is expedient to re-organise the Police and to 
make it a more efficient instrument for the prevention and detection of 
crime, it is enacted as follows :- 


1, Interpretation : The following words and expressions in this Act 
shall have the meaning assigned to them, unless there be something in the 
subject or context repugnant to such construction, that is to say :- 


Magistrate of the District — The words "Magistrate of the District" 
shall mean the Chief Officer charged with the executive administration of 
a District and exercising the powers of a Magistrate; by whatever 
designation the Chief Officer charged with such executive administration 
is styled. 

Magistrate — The word "Magistrate" shall include all persons within 
the General Police District, exercising all or any of the powers of a 
Magistrate. 

Police — The word "Police" shall include all persons who shall be 
enrolled under this Act. 

General Police District — The words "General Police District" shall 
embrace any Presidency, Province, or place, or any part of any Presidency, 
Province, or place in which the Act shall be ordered to take effect. 

Property —The word "Property" shall include any moveable property, 
money, or valuable security. 

[676] Number — Words importing the singular number shall include the 
plural number, and words importing the plural number shall include the 
singular number. 
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Gender — Words importing the masculine gender shall include 
females. 


Person — The word "person" shall include a Company or corporation. 
Month — The word "month" shall mean a calendar month. 


Cattle — The word "cattle" shall, besides horned cattle, include 
Elephants, Camels, Horses, Asses, Mules, Sheep, Goats and Swine. 


Ml. Constitution of the Force : The entire Police establishment 
under a Local Government shall, for the purposes of this Act, be deemed 
to be one Police force, and shall be formally enrolled; and shall consist of 
such number of officers and men, and shall be constituted in such manner, 
and the members of such force shall receive such pay, as shall from time 
to time be ordered by the Local Government, subject to the sanction of 
the Governor-General of India in Council. 


Il. Superintendence in the Local Government : The 
superintendence of the Police throughout a General Police District shall 
vest in and, subject to the general control of the Governor General of 
India in Council, shall be exercised by the Local government in which 
such District is subordinate, and except as authorized under the provisions 
of this Act, no person, Officer, or Court shall be empowered by the Local 
Government to appoint, supersede, or control any Police Functionary. 


IV. Inspector General of Police, &c : The administration of the 
Police throughout a General Police District shall be vested in an Officer 
to be styled the Inspector General of Police, and in such Deputy Inspectors 
General, and Assistant Inspectors General, as to the Local Government 
shall seem fit. The administration of the Police throughout the local 
jurisdiction of the Magistrate of the district shall, under the general control 
and direction of such Magistrate, be vested in a District Superintendent 
and such Assistant District Superintendents as the Local Government shall 
consider necessary. The Inspector General and other Officers above- 
mentioned shall from time to time be [677] appointed by the Local 
Government, and may be removed by the same authority. 


Vv. Inspector General to have powers of a Magistrate- To 
exercise them under the orders of Government : The Inspector General 
of Police shall have the full powers of a Magistrate throughout the General 
Police District; but shall exercise those powers subject to such limitation 
as may from time to time be imposed by the Local Government. 
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VI. Deputy Inspector General, &c. may be vested with the 
powers of a Magistrate : The Local Government may vest any Deputy 
Inspector General, Assistant Inspector General, District Superintendent, 
or Assistant District Superintendent of Police with all or any of the powers 

Tis’ what’ cade of a Magistrate within such limits as it may deem 

these powers shall proper; but such Officers respectively shall exercise 

ise exerciocd the powers with which they shall be so invested only 

. so far as may be necessary for the preservation of the 

peace, the prevention of crime, and the detection, apprehension, and detention 

of offenders, in order to their being brought before a Magistrate, and so far 

as may be necessary, for the performance of the duties assigned to them 
by this Act. 


Vil. Inspector General, &c., to appoint and dismiss : The 
appointment of all Police Officers other than those mentioned in Section 
IV of this Act shall, under such rules as the Local Government shall from 
time to time sanction, rest with the Inspector General, Deputy Inspector 
General, Assistant Inspectors General, and District Superintendents of 
Police, who may, under such rules as aforesaid, at any time dismiss, 
suspend, or reduce any Police Officer whom they shall think remiss or 
negligent in the discharge of his duty, or unfit for the same, or fine any 
Police Officer to any amount not exceeding one month's pay who shall 
discharge his duty in a careless or negligent manner, or who by any act of 
his own shall render himself unfit for the discharge thereof. 


VIII. Police Officers to receive certificates of Office : Every Police 
Officer so appointed shall receive on his appointment a certificate in the 
form annexed to this Act, under the seal of the Inspector General, or such 
other Officer as the Inspector General shall appoint, by virtue of which 
the person holding such certificate shall be vested with the powers, 
functions, and privileges of a Police Officer. Such certificate shall cease 
to have [678] effect whenever the person named in it is suspended or 
dismissed or otherwise removed from employment in the Police Force, 
and shall be immediately surrendered to the Supreme Officer of such 
person or to some other Officer empowered to receive the same. 


IX. Police Officers not to resign without leave or two months' 
notice : No Police Officer shall be at liberty to withdraw himself from the 
duties of his office, unless expressly allowed to do so by the District 
Superintendent, or by some other Officer authorized to grant such 
permission, or, without the leave of the District Superintendent, to resign 
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his office, unless he shall have given, to his Superior Officer notice in 
writing, for a period of not less than two months, of his intention to resign. 


x. Police Officers not to engage in other employment : No Police 
Officer shall engage in any employment or office whatever other than his 
duties under this Act, unless expressly permitted to do so in writing by 
the Inspector General. 


XL. Police Superannuation Fund : There shall be deducted from 
the pay of every Police Officer of a class not entitled to the benefit of the 
Uncovenanted Service Pension Rules, a sum after such rate as the Local 
Government shall direct, not being a greater rate than one anna in the 
Rupee. The sum so deducted together with the amount of any saving from 
the stoppages from the pay of Police Officers during absence from sickness 
or other cause, and of fines imposed on Police Officers for misconduct 
and by Magistrates upon drunken persons, or for assaults upon Police 
Officers, and any money arising from the sale of wom or cast off clothing 
or other articles supplied for the use of the Police, or from any other 
source which shall be authorised by the Local Government, shall, from 
time to time, be invested in such manner and in such securities as the 
Local Government may direct, the interest and dividends thereof, or so 
much of the same as shall not be required for the purposes herein 
mentioned, shall be likewise invested as aforesaid and accumulate, so as 
to form a fund, to be called "The Police Superannuation Fund," and shall 
be applied from time to time to the payment of superannuation or retiring 
allowances or gratuities, under such rules as may be passed by such Local 
Government. 


Proviso : Provided that any Police Officer may be dismissed or removed 
[679] without a superannuation allowance, and that no Police Officer shall 
be entitled as of right to any allowance from the said fund, or shall retain 
any right to a refund of any deduction made from his pay while he shall 
have been.a Police Officer. 


XII. Inspector General to make Rules : The Inspector General 
of Police may, from time to time, subject to the approval of the Local 
government, frame such orders and rules as he shall deem expedient, 
relative to the organization, classification, and distribution of the Police 
Force, the places at which the members of the force shall reside, and the 
particular services to be performed by them; their inspection, the 
description of arms, accoutrements, and other necessaries to be furnished 
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to them; the collecting and communicating by them of intelligence and 
information; and all such other orders and rules relative to the Police 
Force as the Inspector General shall, from time to time, deem expedient 
for preventing abuse or neglect of duty, and for rendering such force 
efficient in the discharge of its duties. 


XIII. Additional Police Officers employed at the cost of 
individuals : It shall be lawful for the Inspector General of Police, or any 
Deputy Inspector General, or Assistant Inspector General, or for the District 
Superintendent, subject to the general direction of the Magistrate of the 
District on the application of any person showing the necessity thereof, to 
depute any additional number of Police Officers to keep the peace at any 
place within the General Police District, and for such time as shall be 
deemed proper. Such Force shall be exclusively under the orders of the 
District Superintendent, and shall be at the charge of the person making 
the application. Provided that it shall be lawful for the person on whose 
application such deputation shall have been made, on giving one month's 
notice in writing to the Inspector General, Deputy Inspector General, or 
Assistant Inspector General, or to the District Superintendent, to require 
that the Police Officers so deputed shall be withdrawn ; and such person 
shall be relieved from the charge of such additional Force from the 
expiration of such notice. 


XIV. Appointment of additional Force in the neighbourhood of 
Railway and other works : Whenever any Railway, Canal, or other public 
work, or any manufactory or commercial concern, shall be carried on, or, 
be in operation in any part of the country, and it shall appear to the [680] 
Inspector General that the employment of an additional Police Force in 
such place is rendered necessary by the behaviour, or reasonable 
apprehension of the behaviour of the persons employed upon such work, 
manufactory, or concer, it shall be lawful for the Inspector General, with 
the consent of the Local Government, to depute such additional Force to 
such place, and to employ the same so long as such necessity shall continue, 
and to make orders from time to time upon the person having the control 
or custody of the funds used in carrying on such work, manufactory, or 
concern, for the payment of the extra Force so rendered necessary, and 
such person shall thereupon cause payment to be made accordingly. 


XV.  Quartering of additional Police in disturbed or dangerous 
Districts : It shall be lawful for the Inspector General of Police, with the 
sanction of the Local Government, to be notified by proclamation in the 
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Government Gazette, and in such other manner as the Local Government 
shall direct, to employ any Police Force in excess of the ordinary fixed 
complement to be quartered in any part of the General Police District 
which shall be found in a disturbed or dangerous state, or in any part of 
the General Police District in which, from the conduct of the inhabitants, 
he may deem it expedient to increase the number of Police. The inhabitants 
of the part of the country described in the notification shall be charged 
with the cost of such additional Police Force, and the Magistrate of the 
District, after enquiry if necessary, shall assess the proportion in which 
the amount is to be paid by the inhabitants according to his judgment of 
their respective means. 


XVI. Payment of money for support of additional Police Force : 
All moneys payable under the last preceding Sections, on account of any 
additional Police Force employed as therein directed, shall be recoverable 
under the warrant of a Magistrate by distress and sale of the goods of the 
defaulter within the District of such Magistrate, or by suit in any competent 
Court; and the moneys paid on this account or so recovered shall be 
credited to a Fund to be called "The General Police Fund", and shall be 
applied to the maintenance of the Police Force under such orders as the 
Local Government shall pass. 


[681] XVII. Special Police Officers : When it shall appear that any 
unlawful assembly or riot or disturbance of the peace has taken place, or 
may be reasonably apprehended, and that the Police Force ordinarily 
employed for preserving the peace is not sufficient for its preservation 
and for the protection of the inhabitants and the security of property in 
the place where such unlawful assembly, or riot, or disturbance of the 
peace has occurred, or is apprehended, it shall be lawful for any Police 
Officer not below the rank of Inspector to apply to the nearest Magistrate 
to appoint so many of the residents of the neighbourhood as such Police 
Officer may require to act as Special Police Officers for such time and 
within such limits as he shall deem necessary ; and the Magistrate to whom 
such application is made shall, unless he sees cause to the contrary, comply 
with the application. 


XVIII. Powers of Special Police Officers : Every Special Police 
Officer so appointed shall have the same powers, privileges, and protection, 
and shall be liable to perform the same duties and shall be amenable to 
the same penalties, and be subordinate to the same authorities as the 
ordinary Officers of Police. 
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XIX. Refusal to serve as Special Police Officers : If any person 
being appointed a Special Police Officer as aforesaid shall, without 
sufficient excuse, neglect, or refuse to serve as such, or to obey such 
lawful order or direction as may be given to him for the performance of 
his duties, he shall be liable, upon conviction before a Magistrate, to a 
fine not exceeding fifty Rupees for every such neglect, refusal, or 
disobedience. 


XX. Authority to be exercised by Police Officers : Police 
Officers, enrolled under this Act, shall not exercise any authority, except 
the authority provided for a Police Officer under this Act and any Act 
which shall hereafter be passed for regulating Criminal Procedure. 


XXI. Village Police Officers : Nothing in this Act shall affect any 
Hereditary or other Village Police Officer, unless such Officer shall be 
enrolled as a Police Officer under this Act. When so enrolled, such Officer 
shall be bound by the provisions of the last preceding Section. No 
Hereditary or other Village Police Officer shall be enrolled without his 
consent and the consent of those who have the right of nomination. If any 
[682] Police Officer appointed under Act XX of 1856 (to make better 
provision for the appointment and maintenance of Police Chowkeedars 
in Cities, towns, Stations, Suburbs and Bazaars in the Presidency of Fort 
William in Bengal) is employed out of the District for which he shall have 
been appointed under that Act, he shall not be paid out of the rates levied 
under the said Act for that District. 


XXIII. Police Officers to be considered always on duty and may 
be employed in any part of the General Police District : Every Police 
Officer shall, for all purposes in this Act contained, be considered to be 
always on duty, and may at any time be employed as a Police Officer in 
any part of the General Police District. 


XXIII. Duties of Police Officers : It shall be the duty of every Police 
Officer promptly to obey and execute all orders and warrants lawfully 
issued to him by any competent authority; to collect and communicate 
intelligence affecting the public peace; to prevent the commission of 
offences and public nuisances ; to detect and bring offenders to justice; 
and to apprehend all persons whom he is legally authorized to apprehend, 
and for whose apprehension sufficient ground exists: and it shall be lawful 
for every Police Officer, for any of the purposes mentioned in this Section, 
without a warrant, to enter and inspect any drinking shop, gaming house; 
or other place of resort of loose and disorderly characters. 
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XXIV. Police Officer may lay informations, &c : It shall be 
lawful for any Police Officer to lay any information before a Magistrate, 
and to apply for a summons, warrant, search warrant, or such other legal 
process as may by law issue against any person committing an offence ; 
and to prosecute such person up to final judgment. 


XXV. Police Officers to take charge of unclaimed property, 
and to be subject to Magistrate's orders as to the disposal of it : It 
shall be the duty of every Police Officer to take charge of all unclaimed 
property, and to furnish an inventory thereof to the Magistrate of the 
District. The Police Officers shall be guided as to the disposal of such 
property by such orders as they shall receive from the Magistrate of the 
District. 


XXVI. Magistrate may detain property and issue 
proclamation : The Magistrate of the District may detain the property 
and issue a proclamation, specifying the articles of which it consists, and 
requiring [683] any person who has any claim thereto to appear and 
establish his right to the same within six months from the date of such 
proclamation. 


XXVII. Confiscation of property, if no claimant appear : If no 
person shall within the period allowed claim such property, it may be sold 
under the orders of the Magistrate of the District and the proceeds shall 
be at the disposal of Government. 


XXVIII. Person refusing to deliver up certificate, &c., on ceasing 
to be Police Officer : Every person, having ceased to be an enrolled 
Police Officer under this Act, who shall not forthwith deliver up his 
certificate, and the clothing, accoutrements, appointments and other 
necessaries which shall have been supplied to him for the execution of 
his duty, shall be liable, on conviction before a Magistrate, to a penalty 
not exceeding two hundred Rupees, or to imprisonment, with or without 
hard labor, for a period not exceeding six months, or to both. 


XXIX. Penalties for neglect of duty, &c : Every Police Officer 
who shall be guilty of any violation of duty or wilful breach or neglect of 
any rule or regulation or lawful order made by competent authority ; or 
who shall withdraw from the duties of his office without permission, or 
without having given previous notice for the period of two months; or 
who shall engage without authority in any employment other than his 
Police duty; or who shall be guilty of cowardice, or who shall offer any 
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unwarrantable personal violence to any person in his custody, shall be 
liable, on conviction before a Magistrate, to a penalty not exceeding three 
months' pay, or to imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for a period 
not exceeding three months, or to both. 


XXX. Regulation of Public procession, &c : The District 
Superintendent and Assistant District Superintendent of Police may, as 
occasion requires, direct the conduct of all assemblies and processions on 
the public roads, or in the public streets, or thoroughfares, and prescribe 
the routes by which, and the times at which, such processions may pass. 
They may also regulate the use of music in the streets on the occasion of 
festivals and ceremonies. 


XXXI. Police to keep order in public roads, &c : It shall be the 
duty of the Police to keep order on the public roads, and in the public 
streets, thoroughfares, ghauts, and landing places, [684] and at all other 
places of public resort, and to prevent obstructions on the occasions of 
assemblies and processions on the public roads and in the public streets 
or in the neighbourhood of places of worship during the time of public 
worship, and in any case when any road, street, thoroughfare, ghaut, or 
landing place may be thronged or may be liable to be obstructed. 


XXXII. _—_— Penalty for disobeying orders issued under last two 
Sections, &c : Every person opposing, or not obeying the orders issued 
under the last two preceding Sections, or violating the conditions of any 
license granted by the District Superintendent or Assistant District 
Superintendent of Police for the use of music, or for the conduct of 
assemblies and processions, shall be liable, on conviction before a 
Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding two hundred Rupees. 


XXXII. Control of the Magistrate of the District under last 
three Sections : Nothing in the last three preceding Sections shall be 
deemed to interfere with the general control of the Magistrate of the district 
over the matters referred to therein. 


XXXIV. Certain duties of Police Officers : Any person who, on 
any road, or in any street or thoroughfare within the limits of any Town to 
which this Section shall be specially extended by the Local Government, 
commits any of the following offences, to the obstruction, inconvenience, 
annoyance, risk, danger, or damage of the residents and passengers, shall, 
on conviction before a Magistrate, be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty 
Rupees, or to imprisonment not exceeding eight days; and it shall be 
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lawful for any Police Officer to take into custody, without a warrant, any 
person who within his view commits any of such offences, namely :- 


First — 


Second — 


Third — 


Fourth — 


Fifth - 


Sixth - 


Slaughtering cattle, furious riding, &c — Any person who 
slaughters any cattle or cleans any carcass; any person who 
rides or drives any cattle recklessly or furiously, or trains 
or breaks any horse or other cattle. 

Cruelty to animals — Any person who wantonly or cruelly 
beats, abuses, or tortures any animal. 

Obstructing passengers — Any person who keeps any cattle 
or conveyance of any kind standing longer than is required 
for loading or unloading or for taking up or [685] setting 
down passengers, or who leaves any conveyance in such a 
manner as to cause inconvenience or danger to the public. 
Exposing goods for sale on roads — Any person who 
exposes any goods for sale. 

Throwing dirt into street - Any person who throws or 
lays down any dirt, filth, rubbish, or any stones or building 
material ; or who constructs any cowshed, stable, or the like, 
or who causes any offensive matter to run from any house, 
factory, dung-heap, or the like. 

Being found drunk in any thoroughfare — Any person 
who is found drunk or riotous, or who is incapable of taking 
care of himself. 


Seventh — Indecent exposure of person — Any person who wilfully 


Eighth - 


XXXV. 


and indecently exposes his person, or any offensive 
deformity or disease, or commits nuisance by easing himself, 
or by bathing or washing in any tank or reservoir not being 
a place set apart for that purpose. 

Neglect to protect dangerous places — Any person who 
neglects to fence in, or duly to protect any well, tank, or 
other dangerous place or structure. 


Jurisdiction : In all cases of convictions under this Act 


the Officer trying the case shall be limited to his ordinary jurisdiction as 
to the amount of fine or imprisonment which he may inflict; 


Proviso : 


Provided that any charge against a Police Officer above the 


rank of a Constable under this Act shall be enquired into and determined 
only by an Officer exercising the powers of a Magistrate. 


XXXVI. 


Power to prosecute not affected : Nothing contained in 


this Act shall be construed to prevent any person from being prosecuted 
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under any other Regulation or Act for any offence made punishable by 
this Act, or from being liable under any other Regulation or Act to any 
other or higher penalty or punishment than is provided for such offence 
by this Act. 


Proviso : Provided that no person shall be punished twice for the same 
offence. 


XXXVII._ Levy of forfeiture and penalties by distress : All 
forfeitures or penalties imposed under the authority of this Act for offences 
punishable by a Magistrate may, in case of non-payment [686] thereof, be 
levied by distress and sale of the property of the offender within the limits 
of the jurisdiction of the Magistrate of the District, by warrant under the 
hand of the Magistrate who make the order. 


XXXVIII. Procedure until return is made to warrant of distress : 
In case any such forfeiture or penalty shall not be forthwith paid, the 
Magistrate may order the offender to be apprehended and detained in safe 
custody until the return can be conveniently made to such warrant of 
distress, unless the offender shall give security to the satisfaction of the 
Magistrate for his appearance at such place and time as shall be appointed 
for the return of the warrant of distress. 


XXXIX. Imprisonment of distress not sufficient : If upon the 
return of such warrant it shall appear that no sufficient distress can be had 
whereon to levy such fine, and the same shall not be forthwith paid, or in 
case it shall appear to the satisfaction of the Magistrate by the confession 
of the offender or otherwise, that he has not sufficient property whereupon 
such fine or sum of money could be levied if a warrant of distress were 
issued, the Magistrate may, by warrant under his hand, commit the offender, 
provided he is not a European British subject, to prison, there to be 
imprisoned according to the discretion of the Magistrate, for any term not 
exceeding two calendar months when the amount of fine shall not exceed 
fifty Rupees, and for any term not exceeding four calendar months when 
the amount shall not exceed one hundred Rupees, and for any term not 
exceeding six calendar months in any other case, the commitment to be 
determinable in each of the cases aforesaid on payment of the amount. 


XL. Levy of fines from European British subjects : If the 
offender be a European British subject, the Magistrate shall record the 
facts and transmit such record to the District Court of the District wherein 
the offender is convicted, and the amount of the fine and costs (if any) 
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shall be levied in the manner provided for the execution of decrees of the 
Civil Court. ‘ 


XLI. Rewards to Police and informers payable to General Police 
Fund : All sums paid for the service of process by Police Officers, and all 
rewards, forfeiture, and penalties, or shares of rewards, forfeitures, and 
penalties which by law are payable to [687] informers, shall, when the 
information is laid by a Police Officer, be paid into the General Police Fund. 


XLII. Limitation of action : All actions and prosecutions against 
any person, which may be lawfully brought for any thing done or intended 
to be done under the provisions of this Act, or under the general Police 
powers hereby given, shall be commenced within three months after the 
act complained of shall have been committed and not otherwise ; and notice 
in writing of such action and of the cause thereof shall be given to the 
defendant, or to the District Superintendent or an Assistant District 
Superintendent of the District in which the act was committed, one month 
at least before the commencement of the action. 

Tender of amends : No plaintiff shall recover in any such action if 
tender of sufficient amends shall have been made before such action brought 
or if a sufficient sum of money shall have been paid into Court after such 
action brought, by or on behalf of the defendant, and though a decree shall 
be given for the plaintiff in any such action, such plaintiff shall not have 
costs against the defendant, unless the Judge before whom the trial is held 
shall certify his approbation of the action. 


Proviso : Provided always that no action shall in any case lie where 
such Officer shall have been prosecuted criminally for the same act. 


XLIII. Plea that act was done under a warrant : When any action 
of prosectuon shall be brought or any proceeding held against any Police 
Officer for any act done by him in such capacity, it shall be lawful for him 
to plead that such act was done by him under the authority of a warrant 
issued by a Magistrate. Such plea shall be proved by the production of the 
warrant directing the act, and purporting to be signed by such Magistrate, 
and the defendant shall thereupon be entitled to a decree in his favour, 
notwithstanding any defect of jurisdiction in such Magistrate. No proof 
of the signature of such Magistrate shall be necessary, unless the Court 
shall see reason to doubt its being genuine. 


Proviso : Provided always that any remedy which the party may have 
against the authority issuing such warrant shall not be affected by any 
thing contained in this Section. 
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XLIV. Police Officers to keep a Diary : It shall be the duty of 
every Officer in charge of a [688] Police Station to keep a General Diary 
in such form as shall, from time to time, be prescribed by the Local 
Government, and to record therein all complaints and charges preferred, 
the names of all persons arrested, the names of the complainants, the 
offences charged against them, the weapons or property that shall have 
been taken from their possession or otherwise, and the names of the 
witnesses who shall have been examined. The Magistrate of the District 
shall be at liberty to call for and inspect such Diary. 


XLV. Local Government empowered to prescribe the form 
of Returns : The Local Government may direct the submission of such 
Returns by the Inspector General and other Police Officers as to such 
Local Government shall seem proper, and may prescribe the form in which 
such returns shall be made. 


XLVI. Scope of Act : This Act shall not take effect in any 
Presidency, Province, or place, unless the same shall be extended to such 
Presidency, Province, or place by the Governor General of India in Council 
by an order to be published in the "Government Gazette". When the Act 
shall have been:extended, it shall be carried into effect in such Presidency, 
Province, or place as the Local Government, by an order to be published 
in the "Official Gazette", shall direct. 


XLVIL. Authority of District Superintendent of Police over 
Village Police : It shall be lawful for the Local Government, in carrying 
this Act into effect in any part of the territories subject to such Local 
Government, to declare that any authority which now is or may be 
exercised by the Magistrate of the District over any Village Watchman or 
other Village Police Officer for the purposes of Police, shall be exercised, 
subject to the general control of the Magistrate of the District, by the 
District Superintendent of Police. 


FORM 
* (See Section VIII) 


A.B. has been apppointed a Member of the Police Force, under Act V of 
1861, and is vested with the powers, functions, and privileges of a Police Officer. 
Note : - Act X/II, 1861, temporarily regulated the Procedure of the Police: it expired on Ist 
January, 1862; on which date Act XXV 1861, The Code of Criminal Procedure, came into 
operation. - Theobold. 


(From the Legislative Acts of the Governor General of India in Council, from 1834 to 
the end of 1871, Vol. II for 185% 1861, pp. 672-688 by William Theobald. Calcutta : Thacker, 
Spink & Co., 1868. Analytical summary on pages 672-675 omitted). 
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Police Act with W.B. Amendmends 
THE POLICE ACT 


(Act V of 1861) [22nd March, 1861] 
AN ACT FOR THE REGULATION OF POLICE 


Preamble — Whereas it is expedient to re-organize the Police and to 
make it more efficient instrument for the prevention and detection of crime, 
it is enacted as follows :— 


1. Interpretation-clause — The following words and expressions in 
this Act shall have the meaning assigned to them, unless there be something 
in the subject or context repugnant to such construction, that is to say,— 


'the words “Magistrate of the district” shall mean the chief officer 
charged with the executive administration of a district and exercising the 
powers of a Magisrate, by whatever designation the chief officer charged 
with such executive administration is styled; 


the word “Magistrate” shall include all persons within the general police 
district, exercising all or any of the powers of a Magistrate; 


the word “Police” shall include all persons who shall be enrolled under 
this Act : 


the word “general police-district” shall embrace any [presidency,] State 
or place, or any part of any [*presidency,] State or place, in which this Act 
shall be ordered to take effect;? 


the words “District Superintendent” and “District Superintendent of 
police” shall include any Assistant District Superintendent or other person 
appointed by general or special order of the State Government to perform 
all or any of the duties of a District Superintendent of police under this 
Act in any district ; 


1. Cf. also s. 3 (3) of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1973 (Act 2 of 1974). 
* Now read “Metropolitan area” 

2. Under s. 2 of the Police Act, 1888 (III of 1888) the Central Government, notwithstanding 
this provision, may create a special police district, consisting of parts of two or more States. 
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the word “property” shall include any movable propety, money or 
valuable security; 

the word “persons” shall include a company or corporation ; 

the word “month” shall mean a calendar month; 

the word “cattle” shall, besides horned cattle, include elephants, camels, 
horses, asses, mules, sheep, goats and swine.! 

2References to the subordinate ranks of a police force shall be construed 
as references to members of that force below the rank of Deputy 
Superintendent. 


2. Constitution of the force — The entire police establishment under 
a State Government shall, for the purpose of the Act ; be deemed to be one 
police force and shall be formally enrolled ; and shall consist of such 
number of officers and men and shall be constituted in such manner, as 
shall from time to time be ordered by the State Government.} [Subject to 
the provisions of this Act the pay and all other conditions of service of 
members of the subordinae ranks of any police force shall be such as may 
be determined by the State Government.] 


3. Superintendence in the State Government — The 
Superintendence of the police throughout a general police district shall 
vest in and shall be exercised by the State Government to which such 
district is subordinate; and except as authorised under the provisions of 
this Act, no person, officer or Court shall be empowered by the State 
Government to supersede or control any police functionary. 


4. Inspector General of Police,.ete — The administration of the 
police throughout a general police district shall be vested in an officer to 
be styled the Inspector General of Police, and in such Deputy Inspectors 
General and Assistant Inspectors-General as to the State Government shall 
seem fit. 

The administration of the police throughout the local jurisdiction of 
the Magistrate of the district shall, under the general control and direction 
of such Magistrate, be vested in a District Superintendent and such Assistant 
District Superintendents as the State Government shall consider necessary. 


1. Cf. definition of “cattle” in s. 3 of the Cattle-trespass Act, - 1871 (1 of 1871) 
3. Inserted by the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) Order, 1937. 

3. In the town and suburbs of Calcutta, the administration of the Police vests in the Commissioner of 
Police sce s. 4 of Bengal Act IV of 1866 (Calcutta Police Act)and in the Suburbs, the Inspector General 
of Police of Bengal is precluded from exercising any of the powers and authorities vested in him by 
the Act, See s. 9 of Bengal Act IV of 1884 (Howrah and Suburban Municipal Police Act.) 
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5. Powers of Inspector-General. Exercise of Powers — The 
Inspector-General of police shall have the full powers of a Magistrate 
throughout the general Police district, but shall exercise *those powers 
subject to such limitation as may from time to time be imposed by the 
State Government. 

6. Repealed by Act X of 1882 

7. Appointment, dismissal, etc. of inferior officers — Subject to 
such rules as the State Government may from time to time make under this 
Act, the Inspector-General, Deputy Inspectors General, Assistant 
Inspectors-General, and District Superintendents of Police may at any time 
dismiss, suspend or reduce any police officer of the subordinate ranks 
whom they shall think remiss or negligent in the discharge of his duty, or 
unfit for the same ; 


or may award any one or more of the following punishments to any 
police officer of the subordinate ranks who shall discharge his duty, in a 
careless or negligent manner, or who by any act of his own shall render 
himself unfit for the discharge thereof, namely :— 


(a) fine to any amount not exceeding one month's pay; 

(b) confinement to quarters for a term not exceeding fifteen days, with 
or withour punishment drill, extra guard, fatigue or other duty; 

(c) deprivation of good conduct pay ; 

(d) removal from any office of distiction or special emolument. 


8. Certificates to police officers — Every police officer appointed 
to the police force other than an officer mentionéd in section 4 shall receive 
on his appointment a certificate in the form annexed to this Act, under the 
seal of the Inspector-General or such other officer as the Inspector-General 
shall appoint by virtue of which the person holding such certificate shall 
be vested with the powers, functions and privileges of a police-officer. 


Surrender of Certificate — Such certificate shall cease to have effect 
whenever the person named in it ceases for any reason to be a police- 
officer and, on his ceasing to be such an officer, shall be forthwith 
surrendered by him to any officer empowered to receive the same. 


A police officer shall not by reason by being suspended from office 
cease to be a police officer. During the term of such suspension the powers, 


* i.e. the powers of a Magistrate of the first class, sees. 3 (3) of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1973 (2 of 1974) 
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functions and privileges vested in him as a police officer shall be in 
abeyance, but he shall continue subject to the same responsibilities, 
discipline and penalties and to the same authorities, as if he had not been 
suspended. 


9. Police-officer not to resign without leave or two months’ notice 
—No police-officer shall be at liberty to withdraw himself from the duties 
of his office unless expressly allowed to do so by the District 
Superintendent, or by some other officer authorised to grant such 
permission or without the leave of the District Superintendent, to resign 
his office, unless he shall have given to his superior officer, notice in writing 
for a period of not less than two months, of his intention to resign. 


10. Police officers not to engage in other employment.— No police 
Officer shall engage in any employment or office whatever other than his 
duties under this Act, unless expressly permitted to do so in writing by the 
Inspector-General. 


11. Repealed by Act XVI of 1874. 


12: Power of Inspector-General to make rules — The Inspector 
General of Police may, from time to time, subject to the approval of the 
State Government, frame such orders and rules as he shall deem expedient, 
relative to the organization, classification and distribution of the police- 
force, the places at which the membes of the force shall reside, and the 
particular services to be performed by them; their inspection, the description 
of arms, accoutrements and other necessaries to be furnished to them ; the 
collecting and communicating by them of intelligence and information ; 
and all such other orders and rules relative to the police-force as the 
Inspector-General shall from time to time, deem expedient for preventing 
abuse or neglect of duty, and for rendering such force efficient in the 
discharge of its duties. 


13. Additional police officers employed at cost of individuals — It 
shall be lawful for the Inspector-General of Police, or any Deputy Inspector- 
General, or Assistant Inspector-General, or for the District Superintendent, 
subject to the general direction of the Magistrate of the district on the application 
of any person showing the necessity thereof, to depute any additional number 
of police-officers to keep the peace at any place within the general police- 
district, and for such time as shall be deemed proper. Such force shall be 
exclusively under the orders of the District Superintendent, and shall be at 
the charge of the person making the application : 
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Provided that it shall be lawful for the person on whose application 
such deputation shall have been made, on giving one month's notice in 
writing to the Inspector General, Deputy Inspector-General, or Assistant 
Inspector-General or to the District Superintendent, to require that the 
police-officers so deputed shall be withdrawn; and such person shall be 
relieved from the charge of such additional force from the expiration of 
such notice. 


14. Appointment of additional force in the neighbourhood of 
railway and other works. — Whenever any railway, canal or other public 
work, or any manufactory or commercial concer shall be carried on or be 
in operation in any part of the country and it shall appear to the Inspector- 
General that the employment of an additional police force in such place is 
rendered necessary by the behaviour or reasonable apprehension of the 
behaviour of the persons employed upon such work, manufactory or 
concern, it shall be lawful for the Inspector-General with the consent of 
the State Government to depute such additional force to such place, and to 
employ the same so long as such necessity shall continue and to make 
orders, from time to time upon the person having the control or custody of 
the funds used in carrying on such work, manufactory or concern for the 
payment of the extra force so rendered necessary, and such person shall 
thereupon cause payment to be made accordingly. 


15. Quartering of additional police in disturbed or dangerous 
districts. — (1) It shall be lawful for the State Government by proclamation 
to be notified in the official Gazette, and in such other manner as the State 
Government shall direct, to declare that any area subject to its authority 
has been found to be in a disturbed or dangerous state, or that, from the 
conduct of the inhabitants of such area, or of any class or section of them, 
it is expedient to increase the number of police. 


(2) It shall thereupon be lawful for the Inspector-General of police, 
or other officer authorized by the State Government in this behalf, with 
the sanction of the State Government to employ any police force in addition 
to the ordinary fixed complement to be quartered in the area specified in 
such proclamation as aforesaid. 


(3) Subject to the provisions of sub-section (5) of this section, the 
cost of such additional police force shall be borne by the inhabitants of 
such area described in the proclamation. 
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(4) The Magistrate of the district after such enquiry as he may deem 
necessary,shall apportion such cost among the inhabitants who are, as 
aforesaid, liable to bear the same and who shall not have been exempted 
under the next succeeding sub-section. Such appointment shall be made 
according to the Magistrate's judgement of the respective means within 
such area of such inhabitants. 

(5) It shall be lawful for the State Government by order to exempt 
any person or class or section of such inhabitants from liability to bear any 
portion of such cost. 


(6) Every proclamation issued under sub-section (1) of this section 
shall state the period for which it is to remain in force, but it may be 
withdrawn at any time or continued from time to time for a further period 
or periods as the State Government may in each case think fit to direct. 

Explanation — For the purposes of this section, ‘inhabitants’ shall include 
persons who themselves or by their agents or servants occupy or hold land 
or other immovable property within such area and landholders who 
themselves or by other agents or servants collect rents direct from raiyats 
or occupiers in such area, notwithstanding that they do not actually reside 
therein. 


15A. Awarding compensation to sufferers from misconduct of 
inhabitants or persons interested in land — (1) If, in any area in regard 
to which any proclamation notified under the last preceding section is in 
force, death or grievous hurt or loss of or damage to property has been 
caused by or has ensued from the misconduct of the inhabitant;s of such 
area or any class or section of them, it shall be lawful for any person, 
being an inhabitant of such area, who claims to have suffered injury from 
such misconduct to make, within one month from the date of the injury or 
such shorter period as may be prescribed, an application for compensation 
to the Magistrate of the district or of the sub-division of a district within 
which such area is situated. 


(2) It shall thereupon be lawful for the Magistrate of the district, 
with the sanction of the State Government after such enquiry as he may 
deem necessary, and whether any additional police force has or has not 
been quartered in such area under the last preceding section, to — 

(a) declare the person to whom injury has been caused by or has 

ensued from such misconduct ; 
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(b) fix the amount of compensation to be paid to such persons and 
the manner in which it is to be distributed among them ; and 


(c) assess the proportion in which the same shall be paid by the 
inhabitants of such area other than the applicant who shall not 
have been exempted from liability to pay under next succeeding 
sub-section : 


Provided that the Magistrate shall not make any declaration or 
assessment under this sub-section, unless he is of opinion that such injury 
as aforesaid had arisen from a riot or unlawful assembly within such area, 
and that the person who suffered the injury was himself free from blame 
in respect of the occurrences which led to such injury. ' 


(3) It shall be lawful for the State Government; by order, to exempt 
any persons or class or section of such inhabitants from Viability to’pay 
any portion of such compesation. 


(4) Every declaration or assessment made or order passed by the 
Magistrate of the district under sub-section (2) shall be subject to reVision 
by the Commissioner of the division or the State Goverunent; but save as 
aforesaid shall be final. + 


(5) No civil suit shall be maintainable in respect of any injury for 
which compensation has been awarded under this'section. « ~‘ 

(6) Explanation. — In this section the word "inhabitants" shall have 
the same meaning as in the last preceding section. : ‘ 

16. Recovery of money payable under sections 13, 14,15 and 15A 
and disposal of same when recovered. — (1) All moneys payable under 
sections 13,.14, 15 and 15A shall be recoverable by the Magistrate of the 
district in the manner provided by sections 421 and 422 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure,. 1973, for the recovery of fines or by suit in-any 
competent Court. 


Sub-Section (2) Omitted by A.O., 1937. 


(3) - All moneys paid or recovered under section 15A shall be paid by 
the Magistrate of the district tothe persons to whom and in the proportions 
in which the same are payable under that section. 


17. Special police officers — When it shall appear that any unlawful 
assembly, or riot or disturbance of the peace has taken place, or may be 
reasonably apprehended, and that the police force ordinarily employed 
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for preserving the peace is not sufficient for its preservation and for the 
protection of the inhabitants and the security of property in the place where 
such unlawful assembly or riot, or disturbance of the peace has occurred 

_ or is apprehended, it shall be lawful for any police-officer not below the 
rank of Inspector to apply to the nearest Magistrate to appoint so many of 
the residents of the neighbourhood as such police-officers may require to 
act as special police-officers for such time and within such limits as he 
shall deem necessary; and the Magistrate to whom such application is 
made shall, unless he sees cause to the contrary, comply with the 
application. 


18. Powers of special police-officers. — Every special police-officer 
so appointed shall have the same powers, privileges and protection, and 
shall be liable to perform the same duties and shall be amenable to the 
same penalties and be subordinate to the same authorities, as the ordinary 
officers of police. 


19. Refusal to serve as special police-officers. — If any person being 
appointed a special police-officer as aforesaid shall, without sufficient 
excuse, neglect or refuse to serve as such, or to obey such lawful order or 
direction as may be given to him for the performance of his duties, he 
shall be liable, upon conviction before a Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding 
fifty rupees for every such neglect, refusal or disobedience. 


20. Authority to be exercised by police-officers. — Police-officers 
enrolled under this Act shall not exercise any authority except the authority 
provided for a police officer under this Act and any Act which shall 
hereafter be passed for regulating criminal procedure. 


21. Village police officers. — Nothing in this Act shall affect any 
hereditary or other village police-officer unless such officer shall be 
enrolled as a police-officer under this Act. When so enrolled such officer 
shall be bound by the provisions of the last preceding section. No hereditary 
or other village police-officer shall be enrolled without his consent and 
the consent of those who have the right of nomination. 


Police Chowkidars in the *[presidency of Fort William.] — If any 
police-officer appointed under Act XX of 1856 (to make better provision 
for appointment and maintenance of police Chowkidars in Cities, Towns, 


* Now read Metropolitan area of Calcutta. 
For some cases in which the application of s. 20 has been restricted see the Assam Police 
Officers Regulations, 1883 (II of 1883). 
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Stations, Suburbs and Bazars in the* [Presidency of Fort William] in 
Bengal) is employed out of the district for which he shall have been 
appointed under that Act, he shall not be paid out of the rates levied under 
the said Act for that district. 


22. Police-officers always on duty and may be employed in any 
part of district — Every police officer shall, for all purposes in this Act 
contained, be considered to be always on duty, and may at any time be 
employed as a police-officer in any part of the general police district. 


23. Duties of police officers. — It shall be the duty of every police- 
officer promptly to obey and execute all orders and warrants lawfully issued 
to him by any competent authority, to collect and communicate intelligence 
affecting the public peace; to prevent the commission of offences and 
public nuisances : to detect and bring offenders to justice and to apprehend 
all persons whom he is legally authorised to apprehend, and for whose 
apprehension sufficient ground exists; and it shall be lawful for every 
police officer, for any of the purposes mentioned in this section, without a 
warrant, to enter and inspect any drinking shop, gaming house or other 
place of resort of loose and disorderly characters. 


24. Police-officers may lay information etc. — It shall be lalwful 
for any police-officer to lay any information before a Magistrate, and to 
apply for a summons, warrant, search-warrant or such other legal process 
as may by law issue against any person committing an offence. 


25. Police officers to take charge of unclaimed property and be 
subject to Magistrate's orders as to disposals — It shall be the duty of 
every police officer to take charge of all unclaimed property, and to furnish 
an inventory thereof to the Magistrate of the district. 


The police-officers shall be guided as to disposal of such property by 
such orders as they shall receive from the Magistrate of the district. 


26. Magistrate may detain property and issue proclamation — 
(1) The Magistrate of the district may detain the property and issue a 
proclamation, specifying the articles of which it consists and requiring 
any person who has any claim thereto to appear and establish his right to 
the same within six months from the date of such proclamation. 


(2) The provisions of section 459 of the C ode of Criminal Procedure, 
1973, shall be applicable to property referred to in this section. 
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27. Confiscation of property if no claimant appears. — (1) If no 
person shall within the period allowed claim such property or the proceeds 
thereof, if sold, it may, if not already sold under sub-section (2) of the last 
preceding section, be sold under the orders of the Magistrate of the district. | 


(2) The sale proceeds of property sold under the preceding sub-section 
and the proceeds of property sold under section 26 to which no claim has 
been established shall be at the disposal of the State Government. 


28. Persons refusing to deliver up certificate, etc. on ceasing to 
be Police-Officers — Every person, having ceased to be an enrolled police- 
officer under this Act, who shall not forthwith deliver up his certificate, 
and the clothing, accoutrements, appointments and other necessaries which 
shall have been supplied to him for the execution of his duty, shall be 
liable, on conviction before a Magistrate, to penalty not exceeding two 
hundred rupees, or to imprisonment with or without hard labour, for a 
period not exceeding six months, or to both. 


29. Penalties for neglect of duty, etc. — Every police-officer who 
shall be guilty of any violation of duty or wilful breach or neglect of any 
tule or regulation or lawful order made by competent authority, or who 
shall withdraw from the duties of his office without permission, or without 
having given previous notice for the period of two months, or who, being 
absent on leave, shall fail, without reasonable cause, to report himself for 
duty on the expiration of such leave or who shall engage without authority 

* in any employment other than his police duty, or who shall be guilty of 
cowardice, or who shall offer any unwarrantable personal violence to any 
person in his custody, shall be liable, on conviction before a Magistrate, to 
a penalty not exceeding three months’ pay or to imprisonment with or 
without hard labour, for a period not exceeding three months, or to both. 


30. Regulating of public assemblies and processions and licensing 
of same. - (1) The District Superintendent or Assistant District 
Superintendent of Police may, as occasion requires, direct the conduct of 
all assemblies and processions on the public roads, or in the public streets 
or thoroughfares, and prescribe the routes by which, and the times at which 
such procession may pass. 


(2) He may also, being satisfied that it is intended by any person or 
class or persons to convene or collect an assembly in any such road, street 
or thoroughfare, or to form a procession which would, in the judgement of 
the Magistrate of the district or of the sub-division of a district, if 
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uncontrolled, be likely to cause a breach of the peace, require by general 
or special notice that the persons convening or collecting such assembly 
or directing or promoting such procession shall apply for a license. 


(3) On such application being made, he may issue a license specifying 
the names of the licenses and defining the conditions on which alone such 
assembly or such procession is to be permitted to take place and otherwise 
giving effect to this section : Provided that no fee shall be charged on the 
application for, or grant of, any such license. 


(4) Music in the streets, - He may also regulate the extent to which 
the music may be used in the streets on the occasion of festivals and 
ceremonies. 


30A. Powers with regards to assemblies and processions violating 
conditions of licence. — (1) Any Magistrate or District Superintendent of 
Police or Assistant District Superintendent of Police or Inspector of Police 
or any police officer in charge of a station may stop any procession which 
violates the conditions of a license granted under the last foregoing section. 
and may order it or any assembly which violates any such conditions as 
aforesaid to disperse. 


(2) Any procession or assembly which neglects or refuses to obey any 
order given under the last preceding sub-section shall be deemed to be an 
unlawful assembly. 


31. Police to keep order in public roads, etc. — It shall be the duty 
of the police to keep order on the public roads, and in the public streets, 
thoroughfares, ghats and landing places and at all other places of public 
resort and to prevent obstructions on the occasions of assemblies and 
processions on the public roads and in the public streets, or in the 
neighbourhood of places of worship, during the time of public worship, 
and in any case when any road, street, thoroughfare, ghat or landing-place 
may be thronged or be liable to be obstructed. 


32. Penalty for disobeying orders issued under last three sections, 
ete. — Every person opposing or not obeying the orders issued under the 
last three preceding sections, or violating the conditions of any license 
granted by the District Superintendent or Assistant District Superintendent 
of Police for the use of music, or for the conduct of assemblies and 
processions, shall be liable, on conviction before a Magistrate, to a fine 
not exceeding two hundred rupees. 
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33. Saving of control of Magistrate of district. — Nothing in the 
last four preceding sections shall be deemed to interfere with the general 
control of the Magistrate of the district over the matters referred to therein. 


34, Punishment for certain offences on roads, etc — Any person 
who, on any road or in any open place or street or thoroughfare within the 
limits of any town! to which this section shall be specially extended by 
the State Government, commits any of the following offences, to the 
obstruction, inconvenience, annoyance, risk, danger or damage of the 
residents or passengers shall, on conviction before a Magistrate, be liable 
to a fine not exceeding fifty rupees or to imprisonment with or without 
hard labour not exceeding eight days : 


Powers of police officers. — And it shall be lawful for any police 
officer to take into custody, without a warrant, any person who within his 
view commits any of such offences, namely :— 


(1) Slaughtering cattle, furious riding, etc. — Any person who 
slaughters any cattle or cleans any carcass : any person who rides or drives 
any cattle recklessly or furiously or trains or breaks any horse or other 
cattle : 


(2) Cruelty to animals — Any person who wantonly or cruelly beats, 
abuses or tortures any animal : 


(3) Obstructing passengers. — Any person who keeps any cattle or 
conveyance of any kind standing longer than is required for loading or 
unloading or for taking up or setting down passengers, or who leaves any 
conveyance in such a manner as to cause inconvenience or danger to the 
public; 


(4) Exposing goods for sale — Any person who exposes any goods 
for sale : 


(5) Throwing dirt into street. — Any person who throws or lays 
down any dirt, filth, rubbish or any stones or building materials, or who 
constructs any cowshed, stable or the like or who causes any offensive 
matter to run from any house, factory, dung-heap or the like ; 


(6) Being found drunk or riolous, — Any person who is found drunk 
or riotous or who is incapable of taking care of himself; 


1. “Town” here includes a cantonment, see the Cantonment Act, 1889 (XII of 1889) s. 12 (2). 
In the State of Madras (Tamilnadu) and Bombay (Maharashtra) where are separate Acts — 
see note to s. 46. 
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(7) Imdecent exposure of person — Any person who wilfully and 
indecently exposes his person, or any offensive deformity or disease, or 
commits nuisance by easing himself or by bathing or washing in any tank 
or reservoir not being a place set apart for that purpose ; 


(8) Neglect to protect dangerous places — Any person who neglects 
to fence in or duly to protect any well, tank or other dangerous place or 
structure. 


35. Jurisdiction — Any charge against a police-officer above the 
rank of a constable under this Act shall be enquired into and determined 
only by an officer exercising the powers of a Magistrate.' 


36. Power to prosecute under other law not affected. — Nothing 
contained in this Act shall be construed to pervent any person from being. 
prosecuted under any other Regulation or Act for any offence made 
punishable by this Act, or from being liable under any other Regulation or 
Act, or any other or higher penalty or punishment than is provided for 
such offence by the Act. 


Proviso. Provided that no person shall be punished twice for the same 
offence. 


37. Recovery of penalties and fines imposed by Magistrates. — 
The provisions of sections 64 to 70 both inclusive of the Indian Penal 
Code, 1860 and of sections 421 to 425 both inclusive of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. 1973, with respect to fines, shall apply to penalties 
and fines imposed under this Act, on conviction before a Magistrate : 


Provided that notwithstanding anything contained in section 65 of the 
first-mentioned Code, any person sentenced to fine under section 34 of 
this Act may be imprisoned in default of payment of such fine for any 
period not exceeding eight days. 


38. to 40 Repealed by Act VIII of 1895, s. 14. 


41. Omitted by Government of India (Adaptation of Indian Laws) 
Order, 1937. 


42. Limitation of actions — *[All actions, and prosecutions against 
any person, which may be lawfully brought for anything done or intended 
to be done under the provisions of this Act, or under the general police 


* So much of S. 42 Printed within brakets as relates to the limitation of suits was repealed by the 
Indian Limitation Act, 1871 (IX of 1871). 
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powers hereby given, shall be commenced within three months after 
the act compained of shall have been committed and not otherwise;] 


and notice in writing of such action and of the causes thereof shall be 
given to the defendant, or to the District Superintendent or an Assistant 
District Superintendent of the District in which the act was committed, 
one month at least before the commencement of the action. 


Tender of amends. — No plaintiff shall recover in any such action 
if tender of sufficient amend shall have been made before action is 
brought, or if a sufficient sum of money shall have been paid into 
Court after such action is brought by or on behalf of the defendant, 
and though a decree shall be given for the plaintiff in any such action, 
such plaintiff shall not have costs against the defendant, unless the 
Judge before whom the trial is held shall certify his approbation of 
the action : 


Proviso, — Provided always that no action shall in any case lie 
where such officers shall have been prosecuted criminally for the same 
act. 


43. Plea that act was done under warrant. — When any action on 
prosecution shall be brought or any proceeding held against any police- 
officer for any act done by him in such capacity, it shall be lawful for him 
to plead that such act was done by him under the authority of warrant 
issued by a Magistrate. 


Such plea shall be proved by the production of the warrant directing 
the act, and purporting to be signed by such Magistrate and the defendant 
shall thereupon be entitled to a decree in his favour, notwithstanding any 
defect of jurisdiction in such Maglstrate. No proof of the signature of such 
Magistrate shall be necessary, unless the Court shall see reason to doubt 
its being genuine : 

Proviso. — Provided always that any remedy which the party may have 
against the authority issuing such warrant shall not be affected by anything 
contained in this section. 


‘44. Police-Officers to keep diary — It shall be the duty of every 
officer in charge of a police station to keep a general diary in such form as 
shall, from time to time, be prescribed by the State Government and to 
record therein all complaints and charges preferred, the names of all persons 
arrested, the names of the complainants, the offences charged against them, 
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the weapons or property that shall have been taken from their possession 
or otherwise, and the names of the witnesses who shall have been examined. 


The Magistrate of the district shall be at liberty to call for and inspect 
such diary. 


45. State Government may prescribe form of returns —The State 
Government may direct the submission of such returns by the Inspector- 
General and other police-officers as to such State Government shall seem 
proper, and may prescribe the form in which returns shall be made. 


46. Scope of Act.—(1) This Act shall not by its own operation take 
effect in any *[presidency,] State or place. But the State Government by 
an order to be published in the official Gazette, may extend the whole or 
any part of this Act to any *[presidency,] State or place, and the whole or 
such portion of this Act as shall be specified in such order shall thereupon 
take effect in such *[presidency,] State or place. 


(2) When the whole or any part of this Act shall have been so extended, 
the State Government may, from time to time, by notification in the official 
Gezette, make rules consistent with this Act — 


(a) toregulate the procedure to be followed by Magistrates and police- 
officers in the discharge of any duty imposed upon them by or 
under this Act — 


b) _ toprescribe the time, manner, and conditions within and under which 
claims for compensation under section 15A are to made, the 
particulars to be stated in such claims, the manner in which the same 
are to be verified, and the proceedings (including local enquiries. if 
necessary) which are to be taken consequent thereon; and 


(c) generally for giving effect to the provisions of this Act. 


(3) Allrules made under this Act may from time to time be amended, 
added to or cancelled by the State Government. 


1. i.e. by a Magistrate of the first class, see s. 3, (3) of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1973 
(2of 1974) 

In the States of Madras and Bombay there are special Police Acts, see Act XXIV of 1859. 
Bombay Act VII of 1867 and in the Lower Province of Bengal, Bengal Act VII of 1869 is to be 
read and taken as part of Act V of 1861; see sec. 6 of the former Act. But for the purposes of s. 
2 of the Police Act, 1888, (III of 1888), notwithstanding s. 46 of this Act, the Act of 1861, shall 
be deemed to take effect throughout India see s. 2 (1) of Act II] of 1888. 

“Now read Metropolitan area. 
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47. Authority of District Superintendent of Police over village 
police. — It shall be lawful for the State Government in carrying this Act 
into effect in any part of the territories subject to such State Government, 
to declare that any authority which now is or may be exercised by the 
Magistrate of the district over any village-watchman or other village police 
officer for the purposes of police, shall be exercised, subject to the general 
control of the Magistrate of the district, by the District Superintendent of 
Police. 


FORM 
(See Section 8) 


A. B. has been appointed a member of the police force under Act V of 
1861, and is vested with the powers, functions and privileges of a police 
officer. v 
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WEST BENGAL POLICE ACT, 1952 
[No. III of 1952] 


An Act to confer certain powers on the State Government in regard to 
the exployment of police in West Bengal. 


Whereas it is expedient in the public interest to confer certain powers 
on the State Government in regard to the employment of police forces in 
West Bengal ; 


It is hereby enacted as follows : 


1. Short title, extent and commencement — (1) This Act may be 
called the West Bengal Police Act. 1952. 


(2) It extends to the whole of West Bengal. 
2. Definitions — In this Act — 


(a) "area" means Calcutta, the suburbs of Calcutta or a general police 
district, as the context applies ; 


(b) "Calcutta" means the town of Calcutta as defined in the Calcutta 
Police Act. 1866 (IV of 1866); * 


(c) "general police district" means a general police district as defined 
in section | of the Police Act, (V of 1861), read with section 2 of the 
Bengal Police Act, 1859 (VII of 1859) whenever necessary ; 


(d) "suburbs of Calcutta” means the suburbs of Calcutta as defined 
by notification under section | of the Calcutta Suburban Police Act, 1866 
(Il of 1866). 


3. Employment of members of the police of one area in another 
area — It shall be lawful for the State Government to employ members of 
the police force of Calcutta or the suburbs of Calcutta in any general police- 
district, and members of any general police-district in Calcutta or the suburbs 
of Calcutta ; and while so employed every such member of a police force 
shall be deemed to be a member of the police force of the area in privileges, 
and to be subject to liabilities of a member of the police force of that area. 
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4, Removal of difficulties — If any difficulty arises in giving effect 
to the provisions of this Act, the State Government may by order do or 
cause to be done anything which may be necessary for removing the 
difficulty. 


5. Indemnity —No suit, prosecution or proceeding shall lie against 
any member of a police force for anything in good faith done or intended 
to be done under this Act. 


6. Act to override other laws — The provisions of this Act shall 
have effect notwithstanding anything to the contrary in any other law. 


7. Savings — Anything done or any action taken under the West 
Bengal Police (Temporary Powers) Ordinance. 1951 (West Bengal Ord. 
IX of 1951) shall, on the said Ordinance ceasing to operate, be deemed to 
have been done, or taken in exercise of the powers conferred by this Act 
as if this Act had come into force on the 26th day of December, 1951. 
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THE POLICE (WEST BENGAL AMENDMENT) ACT, 1963 
(XXXVIII of 1963) 
An Act to amend the Police Act, 1861, in its application to West Bengal. 


Whereas it is expedient to amend the Police Act, 1861, (V to 1861), in 
its application to West Bengal, for the purposes and in the manner 
hereinafter appearing : 


It is hereby enacted in the Fourteenth Year of the Republic of India, by 
the Legislature of West Bengal, as follows :— 


1. Short title — This Act may be called the Police (West Bengal 
Amendment) Act, 1963. 


2. Application of the Act — The Police Act, 1861 (hereinafter 
referred to as the said Act), shall, in its application to West Bengal, be 
amended in the manner hereinafter provided. 


3. _ Insertion of new section 2A in Act of 5 of 1861 — After section 
2 of the said Act, the following section shall be, and shall be deemed 
always to have been inserted, namely : 


"2A, Power to State Government to make rules — (1) Subject to the 
provisions of this Act, the State Government may make rules relating to 
recruitment, conditions of service, disciplinary proceedings and punishment 
in respect of members of the subordinate ranks of the Police force. 


(2) Any rules, orders or regulations made before the commencement of 
the Police (West Bengal Amendment) Act, 1963, by any authority in respect 
of the aforesaid matters shall, in so far as they are not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this Act, be deemed to have been validly made and shall 
continue in force until other provisions are made in this behalf.” 


4. Substitution of new sections for section 7 — For section 7 of 
the said Act, the following sections shall be, and shall be deemed always 
to have been substituted, namely :— 
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"7. Punishment of subordinate ranks of the police force in 
disciplinary cases — The appointing authority, or an officer not lower in 
rank than the appointing authority, shall be competent to inflict all 
punishments on the members of the subordinate ranks of the police in 
disciplinary cases. 


7A. Validity of appointment, dismissal and punishment of 
subordinate ranks of the police force in certain cases — Notwithstanding 
anything contained elsewhere in this Act or in any rule, regulation or order 
made thereunder, all appointments made by the Inspector-General or any 
other authority subordinate to him, all orders of dismissal or removal from 
office passed by any such authority, not being an authority subordinate to 
the authority by which the respective appointments were made and all 
orders inflicting any other punishment passed by any other authority, before 
the commencement of the Police (West Bengal Amendment) Act, 1963, in 
respect of the subordinate ranks of the police force shall be deemed to be, 
and to have always been, validly passed." 


5. Insertion of new section 34A — After section 34 of the Act, the 
following section shall be inserted namely :— 


34A. Power to prohibit, restrict, regulate or impose condition on 
the use of microphones, ete — (1) If in the opinion of the Magistrate of 
the district or any sub-divisional Magistrate or Magistrate of the first class, 
it is necessary so to do for the purpose of preventing annoyance to, or 
injury to the health of, the public or any section thereof, or for the purpose 
of maintaining public peace and tranquillity, he may, by order, prohibit, 
restrict, regulate or impose conditions on the use or operation, in any area 
within his jurisdiction or in any vehicle within such area, of microphones, 
loudspeakers or other apparatus for amplifying human voice or for ampli- 
fying music or other sounds. 


(2) The State Government may, on its own motion or on the repre- 
sentation of any person or persons aggrieved, modify, alter or cancel any 
order made under sub-section (1). 


(3) A police-officer, not below the rank of Sub-Inspector, may take 
such steps or use such force as may be reasonably necessary for securing 
compliance with any order made under sub-section (1) or any such order 
as modified or altered by the State Government under sub-section (2) and 
may seize any microphone, loudspeaker or other apparatus used or oper- 
ated in contravention of the order. 
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(4) A police-officer, who seizes any microphone, loudspeaker or other 
apparatus under sub-section (3), may also at the same time seize any vehicle 
in which such microphone, loudspeaker or other apparatus is being carried 
or conveyed or is being kept at that time : 


Provided that any police-officer of the police station within the limits 
of which the vehicle is seized, not below the rank of Sub-Inspector, may 
release such Vehicle on a bond for such sum not exceeding five hundred 
rupees as he deems reasonable, being executed by the owner of the vehicle 
in favour of the State Government to produce the vehicle at the time of the 
investigation or the trial, and to surrdender the vehicle, if directed to be 
forfeited under sub-section (5). 


(5) Any person who contravenes any order made by the Magistrate 
of the district or any Sub-divisional Magistrate or Magistrate of the first 
class under sub-section (1) or any such order as modified or altered by the 
State Government under sub-section (2) shall, on conviction before a 
Magistrate, be liable to a fine which may extend to one hundred rupees 
and the Court trying an offence under this section may also direct the 
forfeiture of any microphone, loudspeaker or other apparatus seized under 
sub-section (3) or any vehicle seized under sub-section (4) or released 
under the proviso to that sub-section. 


(6) The provisions of this section shall be in addition to and not in 
derogation of the powers coferred by any other section of this Act. 

6. Repeal and savings — (1) The Police (West Bengal Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1963, (West Ben. Ord. IV of 1963) is hereby repealed. 


(2) Anything done or any action taken under the said Act as amended 
by the Police (West Bengal Amendment) Ordinance, 1963, shall be deemed 
to have been validly done or taken under the said Act as amended by this 
Actas if this Act had commenced on the 11th day of October, 1963. 
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THE POLICE (WEST BENGAL AMENDMENT) ACT, 1964 
WEST BENGAL ACT XXXVI OF 1964 
(Passed by the West Bengal Legislature) 


(Assent of the President was first published in the Calcutta Gazette 
Extraordinary, of the 12th December, 1964). 


An Act to amend the Police Act, 1861, in its application to West Bengal. 


Whereas it is expedient to amend the Police Act, 1861, (Act V of 1861) 
in its application to West Bengal, for the purposes and in the manner here- 
inafter appearing ; 

It is hereby enacted in the Fifteenth Year of the Republic of India by 
the Legislature of West Bengal, as follows :— 


1, Short title — This Act may be called the Police (West Bengal 
Amendment) Act, 1964. 


2. Application of the Act — The Police Act, 1861 (hereinafter 
referred to as the said Act), shall, in its application to West Bengal, be 
amended in the manner hereinafter provided. 


3. Insertion of new section 4A in Act V of 1861 — After section 4 
of the said Act, the following section shall be and shall be deemed always 
to have been inserted, namely :— 


"4A. Additional Inspector General of police — (1) If at any time, the 
State Government considers it necessary so to do, it may appoint an officer 
to be the Additional Inspector-General of Police who shall be deemed to 
be subordinae to the Inspector-General of Police. 


(5) The Additional Inspector-General of Police shall be competent 
to exercise or perform all or any of the powers, functions or duties conferred 
or imposed upon the Inspector General of Police by or under this Act or 
any other law for the time being in force." 
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4. Insertion of new section 34B — After section 34A of the said 
Act, the following section shall be inserted, namely :— 


34B. Prohibition of sale of tickets for admission to an entertainment 
except under the orders of, and at the place provided and price fixed 
by the proprietor of the entertainment — (1) Any person who sells or 
attempts to sell tickets for admission to a place of entertainment, except 
under the orders of, and at the place provided and price fixed in this behalf 
by, the proprietor of the entertainment, shall, on conviction before a 
Magistrate, be liable to imprisonment for a term which may extend to 
three months or to fine which may extend to one hundred rupees or to 
both. 


(2) Any police officer not below the rank of Sub-Inspector may take 
into custody, without warrant, any person who, within his view commits 
any offence punishable under sub-section (1) or seize any ticket in respect 
of which he is satisfied that any such offence has been committed. 


(3). -A Court trying any offence punishable under sub-section (1) may, 
without prejudice to any order or further order or orders that may in its 
opinion, be passed in the case, direct the forfeiture of any ticket which 
may have been seized under sub-section (1). 


Explanation : \n this section,— 


(a) "entertainment" means any exhibition, performance, amusement, 
game or sport to which persons are admitted gn production of tickets ; and 


(b) the expression "proprietor” in relation to any entertainment includes 
any person responsible for the management of such entertainment." 
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THE POLICE (WEST BENGAL AMENDMENT) ACT, 1973 
(West Bengal Act V to 1973) 
(Passed by the West Bengal Legislature) 


[Assent of the Governor was first published in the Calcutta Gazette, 
Extraordinary, of the 17th March, 1973] 


An Act to re-enact, with modification, the provisions of the Police (West 
Bengal Amendment) Act, 1971. 


Whereas certain amendment was made to the Police Act, 1861, (5 of 
1861), in its application to West Bengal, by the Police (West Bengal 
Amendment) Act, 1971 (President's Act 26 of 1971), enacted by the 
President of India during the period of operation of the Proclamation issued 
by the President of India on the 29th day of June, 1971, under article 356 
of the Constitution of India in relation to the State of West Bengal ; 

And whereas it is expedient to re-enact, with modification the provision 
of the said Police (West Bengal Amendment) Act, 1971; 

It is hereby enacted in the Twenty-fourth Year of the Republic of India, 
by the Legislature of West Bengal, as follows :— 

1. Short title — This Act may be called the Police (West Bengal 
Amendment) Act, 1973. 

2. Application of the Act — The Police Act, 1861, (hereinafter 
referred to as the said Act), shall, in its application to West Bengal, be 
amended for the purpose and in the manner hereinafter provided. 

3. Substitution of new section for section 4A of Act 5 of 1861 — 
For section 4A of the said Act, the following section shall be substituted, 
namely :— 

"4A. Special and Additional Inspectors-General of Police. — (1) If, 


at anytime, the State Government considers it necessary so to do, it may 
appoint one or more officers to be Special Inspectors-General of Police 
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and may also appoint one or more officers to be Additional Inspectors- 
General of Police, and each of the officers so appointed shall be subordi- 
nate to the Inspector-General of Police. 


(2) The Special or, as the case may be, Additional Inspector-General 
of Police shall be competent to exercise all or any of the powers conferred 
on, and perform all or any of the functions or duties imposed upon, the 
Inspector-General of Police by or under this Act or any other law for the 
time being in force." 
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THE CALCUTTA POLICE ACT 
Bengal Act IV of 1866 


Preamble — Whereas it is expedient to amend and consolidate the 
provisions of Act XIII of 1856 and of Act XLVIII of 1860, so far as the said 
Acts are applicable to the town of Calcutta : it is enacted as follows :- 


1. Short title - This Act may be cited as the Calcutta Police Act, 
1866. 

2. Repealed by Act XII of 1873. 

3. Interpretation — The following words and expressions in this 
Act shall have the meanings hereby assigned to them unless there 
be something in the subject or context repugnant to such 
construction (that is to say) :- 

The words "town of Calcutta" shall include all places within the 
local limits of the jurisdiction of the High Court at Calcutta : 

The word "Magistrate" shall mean any Magistrate of Police acting 
for the said town : 

The word “property” shall include any chattel, money or valuable 
security; 


The word "month" shall mean calendar month ; 


The word "oath" shall include any affirmation or declaration lawfully 
substituted for an oath : 

The word "cattle" shall, besides horned cattle, include horses, asses, 
mules, sheep, goats and swine ; 

The phrases "investigation", "offence", "cognizable offence" and 
"non-cognizable offence". shall respectively have the meaning assigned 
thereto by the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1973. 


“Officer in charge of a police-station" shall include, when the officer 
in charge of the police-station is absent from the station-house or unable 
from illness or other cause to perform his duties, the Police-officer present 
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at the station-house who is next in rank to such officer and is above the 
rank of constable : 


"Explosive substance" shall be deemed to include any materials 
for making any explosive substance; also any apparatus, machine, 
implement or material used or intended to be used, or adapted for causing 
or aiding in causing any explosion in or with any explosive substance, 
also any part of any such apparatus, machine or implement : 


"Place of public amusement" shall mean any place, enclosure, 
building, tent, booth or other erection, whether permanent or temporary, 
where music, singing, dancing or any diversion or game, or the means of 
carrying on the same is provided and to which the public are admitted, 
either on payment of money or with the intention that money may be 
collected from those admitted, otherwise than for a bonafide charitable 
purpose : and shall include a race-course, circus, theatre, music-hall, 
billiard-room, begetelle-room, gymnasium and fencing school : 


*["Place of public entertainment" shall mean any place, whether 
enclosed or open, to which the public are admitted, and where any kind of 
food, drink, drug, betel or tobacco is supplied for consumption on or off 
the premises for the profit or gain of any person owning or having an 
interest in or managing such place, and shall include a lodging-house 
where any kind of food, drink, drug, betel or tobacco is supplied for 
consumption therein or not and a refreshment room, eating-house, coffee- 
house, tea shop, snack bar, sweetmeat-shop, liquor-house, boardinghouse, 
hotel, restaurant, tavern, wine-shop, beershop, spirit-shop, arrack-shop, 
toddy-shop, ganja-shop, bhang-shop, opium-shop, tobacco-shop, bidi- 
shop, cigarette-shop, zarda-shop, betel-shop and betel leaf massalla shop;] 


“Police officer" shall mean any member of the Calcutta Police force, 
**[and shall include the Commissioner of Police, and Additional 
Commissioner of Police, a Joint Commissioner of Police, a Deputy 
Commissioner of Police, an Additional Deputy Commissioner of Police 
and an Assistant Commissioner of Police] ; 


"Police station" shall mean any post or place declared, generally or 
specially by the State Government to be a police-station, and shall include 
any local area specified by the State Government in this behalf : 
*Substituted by the Calcutta and Suburban Police (Second Amendment) Act, 1978 (XLVIII 
of 1978) 

**Substituted by Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Act, 1969 (27 of 1969). 
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"Public place" shall include the banks of the river, the docks, the 
jetties, warehouses to which the public have access every public building 
and monument and the precincts thereof and all places accessible to the 
public for drawing water, washing or bathing or for purposes of recreation ; 

"Street" shall mean any road, lane, footway, square, court, alley or 
passage, whether a thoroughfare or not, to which the public have, 
permanently or temporarily, a right of access ; 

"Subordinate ranks" means ranks below that of Assistant 
Commissioner ; 


"Vehicle" shall include any locomotive, automobile, tram car, carriage, 
cart, van, dray, truck, handcart, bicycle, tricyle, motor cycle, or other wheeled 
conveyance of any description capable of being used on the streets. 

4. Commissioner of Police — The administration of the police in 


the town of Calcutta shall be vested in an officer to be styled the 
Commissioner of Police for such town. 


5. *Appointment of Additional, Joint, Deputy, Additional 
Deputy and Assistant Commissioner of Police - (1) The State 
Government may, from time to time, appoint one or more Additional, 
Joint, Deputy, Additional Deputy or Assistant Commissioners of Police, 
who shall be competent to perform, exercise and discharge such of the 
duties, powers and functions of the Commissioner of Police as are assigned 
under his orders to any such Additional, Joint, Deputy, Additional Deputy 
or Assistant Commissioner of Police. 


(2) An Additional Commissioner of Police shall be subordinate to 
the Commissioner of Police, a Joint Commissioner of Police shall be 
subordinate to the Additional Commissioner of Police, a Deputy 
Commissioner of Police shall be subordinate to the Joint Commissioner 
of Police, an Additional Deputy Commissioner of Police shall be 
subordinate to the Deputy Commissioner of Police, and an Assistant 
Commissioner of Police shall be subordinate to the Deputy Commissioner 
of Police and where there is an Additional Deputy Commissioner of Police, 
also to the Additional Deputy Commissioner of Police. 

6. Commissioner shall not ordinarily be a Magistrate — The 
Commissioner of Police shall not ordinarily be a Magistrate of Police 
under this Act, but may be appointed to that office when the said State 
Government for special reasons may deem it expedient. 

*Substituted by Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Act, 1969 (27 of 1969) 
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7. Commissioner of Police to be Justice of the Peace, but to 
act only in certain cases — The Commissioner of Police shall be appointed 
a Justice of the Peace but unless he is vested with the jurisdiction of a 
Magistrate of Police, he shall act as a Justice only so far as may be 
necessary for the preservation of the peace, the prevention of crimes, and 
the detection, apprehension and detention of offenders in order to their 
being brought before a Magistrate of Police, and so far as may be necessary 
for the performance of the duties assigned to the Commissioner by this 
Act. 


*[Any Additional, Joint Deputy or Additional Deputy Commissioner 
of Police may be appointed as a Justice of the Peace] and, if so appointed, 
shall act in that capacity subject to the above restriction. 


8. Constitution of Police force. — For the said town of Calcutta 
there shall be a Police force, which shall consist of such number of officers 
and shall be otherwise constituted in such manner as shall be from time to 
time ordered by the said State Government. 


9. Police to be under control of Commissioner. Rules for 
Government of Police to be made by Commissioner and approved by 
the State Government. — The police-force shall be under the exclusive 
direction and control of the Commissioner of Police, who may from time 
to time subject to the control of the said State Government frame such 
orders and regulations as he shall deem expedient relative to the general 
government of the force, the places of residence, the classification, rank, 
distribution and particular service of the several members thereof, their 
inspection, the description of arms, accoutrements and other necessaries 
to be furnished to him, and all such other orders and regulations relative 
to the said Police-force as the said Commissioner shall from time to time 
deem expedient for preventing neglect or abuse, and for rendering such 
force efficient in the discharge of all its duties. 


9A. Power of State Government to frame rules. — (1) Subject to 
the provisions of this Act, the State Government may make rules relating 
to recruitment, conditions of service, disciplinary proceedings and 
punishments, in respect of members of the subordinate ranks of the Police- 
force. 


(2) Any rules, orders or regulations made before the commencement 
of the Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Act, 1962, by any 


“Substituted by Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Act, 1969 (27 of 1969). 
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authority in respect of the aforesaid matters shall, in so far as they are not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this Act, be deemed to have been validly 
made and shall continue in force until other provisions are made in this 
behalf. 


9B. Appointment, dismissal and punishment of subordinate 
ranks of the Police force. - (1) Subject to such rules as the State 
Government may make in this behalf, the Commissioner of Police shall 
have the power to appoint all members of the subordinate ranks of the 
Police-force : 


Provided that the Commissioner of Police may, with the approval of 
the State Government, delegate such power of appointment in respect of 
all subordinate ranks of the Police-force except Inspectors *[to any 
Additional, Joint, Deputy, Additional Deputy or Assistant Commissioner 
of Police] appointed under section 5. 


(2) Subject to the provisions of sections 4 and 5, the appointing 
authority or an officer not lower in rank than the appointing authority, 
shall be competent to inflict all punishments on the members of the 
subordinate ranks of the Police force in disciplinary cases. 


9C. Validity of appointment, dismissal and punishment of 
subordinate ranks in certain cases — Notwithstanding anything contained 
elsewhere in this Act or any decision of any Court to the contrary, all 
appointments made by the Commissioner of Police or any other authority 
subordinate to him, all orders of dismissal or removal from office passed 
by any such appointing authority or other authority not subordinate to 
such appointing authority and all orders inflicting any other punishment 
passed by any authority, before the commencement of the Calcutta and 
Suburban Police (Amendment) Act, 1962, in respect of members of the 
subordinate ranks of the Police-force shall be deemed to be and to have 
always been validly passed as if the said Act were in force when such 
appointments were made or such orders were passed. 


10. Power of Commissioner to suspend or dismiss any member 
of the subordinate ranks of the Police force — (1) The Commissioner of 
Police may at any time suspend or dismiss or inflict any other punishment 
on any member of the subordinate ranks of the Police-force whom he 
shall think remiss or negligent in the discharge of his duty.or otherwise 
unfit for the same. 
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(2) A Police-officer shall not by reason of being suspended from 
office cease to be a Police-officer. During the term of such suspension the 
powers, privileges and duties conferred or imposed upon him as a Police- 
officer shall be in abeyance, but he shall continue subject to the same 
responsibilities, discipline and penalties and to the same authorities, as if 
he had not been suspended. 


10A. Duties of Police-officers. — (1) It shall be the duty of every 
Police officer — 


(a) promptly to serve every summons and obey and execute every 
warrant or other order lawfully issued to him by a competent authority 
and to endeavour by all lawful means to give effect to the lawful commands 
of his superiors; 


(b) to the best of his ability, to obtain intelligence concerning the 
commission of cognizable offences or designs to commit such offences, 
and to lay such information and to take such other steps, consistent with 
law and with the orders of his superiors as are best calculated to bring 
offenders to justice or to prevent the commission of cognizable offences, 
or the commission of non-cognizable offences within his view : 


(c) to the best of his ability to prevent the commission of public 
nuisances ; 


(d) to apprehend all persons whom he is legally authorized to 
apprehend and for whose apprehension there is sufficient reason ; 


(e) to aid any other Police-officer, when called on by him or in 
case of need in the discharge of his duty, in such ways as would be lawful 
and reasonable on the part of the officer aided ; 


(f) to discharge such duties as are imposed upon him by any law 
for the time being in force : 


(g) to afford every assistance within his power to disabled or 
helpless persons in the streets, and to take charge of intoxicated persons 
and of lunatics at large who appear to be dangerous or to be incapable of 
taking care of themselves ; 


(h) to take prompt measures to procure necessary help for any 
person under arrest or in custody who is wounded or sick, and while 
guarding or conducting any such person, to have due regard to his 
condition; 
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(i) _ to arrange for the proper sustenance and shelter of every person 
who is under arrest or in custody ; 


G) _ in conducting searches, to refrain from needless rudeness and 
the causing of unnecessary annoyance ; 


(k) in dealing with women and children, to act with strict regard to 
decency and with reasonable gentleness ; 


(1) to use his best endeavours :- 
(i) to prevent any loss or damage by fire, and 
(ii) to avert any accident or danger to the public : 


(m) to regulate and control the traffic in the streets, to prevent 
obstruction therein, and to the best of his ability to prevent the infraction 
of any rule or order made under this Act, or under any other Jaw for the 
time being in force for observance by the public in or near the streets ; 


(n) to keep order in the streets, and at and within public bathing, 
washing and landing places, fairs and all other places of public resort, 
and in the neighbourhood of places of public worship during the time of 
public worship ; 

(0) toregulate resort to public bathing, washing and landing places, 
to prevent overcrowding thereat and in public ferry-boats, and to the best 
of his ability, to prevent the infraction of any rule or order lawfully made 
for observance by the public at any such place or on any such boat; and 


(p) to perform all duties imposed on him by rules for the time being 
in force under this Act, in the manner and subject to the conditions therein 
prescribed. 


(2) All persons shall be bound to conform to the reasonable 
directions of a Police officer given in fulfilment of any of the said 
duties. 


A police officer may restrain or remove any person resisting or 
refusing or omitting to conform to, any such direction as aforesaid. 


11. Power to fine members of subordinate ranks of the police- 
force — For any lesser breach of discipline, or other misconduct not 
requiring the suspension or dismissal of the offender, a member of 
subordinate ranks of the Police-force may be fined by the Commissioner 
in any sum not exceeding one half of his monthly pay. 
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12. Rep. by Ben. Act III of 1910. 


13. Members of the police-force to receive certificates vesting 
them with powers of Police force — Every member of the Police-force 
shall receive on his enrolment a certificate (A) under the signature of the 
Commissioner of Police by virtue of which he shall be vested with the 
powers, functions and privileges of a Police-officer. 


Such certificate shall cease to have effect whenever the person named 
in it is suspended or dismissed, or otherwise removed from employment 
in the force. 


13A.Members of subordinate ranks of the Police force prohibited 
from other employment — A member of the subordinate ranks of the 
Police-force shall not, without the permission of the Commissioner of 
Police, either as principal or agent — 


(a) engage in any trade, or 
(b) be in any way concerned in the purchase or sale of any 


immovable property within the town or suburbs of Calcutta or of any 
interest therein, or 


(c) hold any office or practise any profession or engage in any 
employment whatever other than his office or duties as such Police-officer. 
13B. Offences by Police-officers — Any Police-officer who - 

(a) contravenes any provision of the last foregoing section, or 
(b) is guilty of cowardice, or 


(c) is guilty of any wilful breach or neglect of any provision of law 
or of any rule or order which it is his duty as such Police-officer to 
obey, or 


(d)_ is guilty of any violation of duty for which no punishment is 
expressly provided by any other law for the time being in force, shall be 
liable to imprisonment, with or without hard labour for a term which may 
extend to three months, or to fine which may extend to one hundred rupees 
and which may be deducted from any salary due to him, or to both. 


13C. Vexatious entry, search, arrest, detention, etc. by Police- 
officer. — Any Police-Officer who — 


(a) without lawful authority or reasonable cause, enters, or searches, 
or causes to be entered or searched, any building, vessel, tent or place, or 
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(b) vexatiously and unnecessarily seizes the property of any person, 
or 


(c) vexatiously and unnecessarily detains, séarches or arrests any 
person, or 


(d) vexatiously and unnecessarily delays forwarding any person 
arrested to a Magistrate or to any other authority to whom he is legally 
bound to forward such person, or 


(e) offers any unnecessary personal violence to any person in his 
custody, or 


(f) holds out to an accused any threat or promise not warranted by 
law, 


shall be liable to imprisonment, with or without hard labour for a 
term which may extend to six months, or to fine which may extend to five 
hundred rupees, or to both. 


14. Members of subordinate ranks of Police-force not to resign 
without leave or notice - No member of the subordinate ranks of the 
police force, to be enrolled under this Act, shall be at liberty to resign his 
office, or to withdraw himself from the duties thereof, unless expressly 
allowed so to do in writing by the Commissioner or unless he shall have 
given to the Commissioner six months' notice of his intention, if a member 
of the mounted branch of the said force, and two months' notice if member 
of any other branch; 


and every member of the subordinate ranks of the said force who 
shall so resign or withdraw himself without such leave or notice shall be 
liable, on the order of Commissioner, to forfeit all arrears of pay then due 
to him, and, on the sentence of a Magistrate, if such Magistrate shall 
think fit, to pay a fine not exceeding fifty rupees, or to be imprisoned, 
with or without hard labour, for any term not exceeding two months. 


14A.False statement to obtain employment or release — Any 
person who knowingly makes a false statement or uses a false document, 
for the purpose of obtaining for himself or any other person employment, 
or, release from employment as a Police-officer, shall be liable to 
imprisonment with or without hard labour, for a term which may extend 
to three months, or to fine which may extend to one hundred rupees, or to 
both. 
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15. Penalty for dismissed members of the Police-force not 
delivering up clothing, accoutrements, etc— Every member of the Police- 
force who shall be dismissed from or shall cease to hold and exercise, his 
office and who shall not forthwith deliver up his certificate, and all the 
clothing, accoutrements and other necessaries which may have been 
supplied to him for the execution of his duty, to the Commissioner, or to 
such person, and at such time.and place, as shall be directed by the said 
Commissioner, shall be liable on summary conviction before a Magistrate, 
to imprisonment with or without hard labour, for any term not exceeding 
one month. 


And it shall be lawful for the Commissioner or for any Magistrate, 
to issue his warrant to search for and seize all the clothing, accoutrements, 
appointments and other necessaries which shall not be so delivered over, 
wherever the same may be found. 


16. Rep. by Ben. Act VI of 1905. 
17. Rep. by s. 3 of Ben. Act I of 1890. 


18. Power to appoint special constables. — The Commissioner of 
Police may, of his own authority, appoint special constables to assist the 
Police-force on any temporary emergency. 


19. Powers of special constables - Every special constable so 
appointed shall have the same powers, privileges and protection and shall 
be liable to perform the same duties, and shall be amenable to the same 
penalties and be subordinate to the same authorities, as the ordinary officers 
of Police. 


20. Penalty for special constables neglecting or refusing to serve, 
etc. — If any person, being appointed a special constable as aforesaid shall, 
without sufficient excuse, neglect or refuse to serve as such, or to obey 
such lawful order or direction as may be given to him for the performance 
of his duties, he shall be liable, upon conviction before a Magistrate, to a 
fine not exceeding fifty rupees for every such neglect, refusal or 
disobedience. 


*[20A. Special police officers and Traffic Wardens — 
**(1) Subject to the control of the State Government, the 
Commissioner of Police may raise a force of special police officers and a 


*Substituted by the Calcutta and Suburban Police (Am.) Act, 1974 (32 of 1974). 
**Substituted by the Calcutta and Suburban Police (Am.) Act, 1978 (XLIII of 1978). 
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force of Traffic Wardens for the town of Calcutta and may also disband 
such a force without assigning any reason or serving any notice and without 
payment of any compensation or damages whatsoever to any member of 
the force. 


(2) The strength of the forces of special police officers and Traffic 
Wardens shall be such as may be determined from time to time by the 
‘State Government. 


(3) The Commissioner of Police shall be the appointing authority 
in respect of the special police officers and Traffic Wardens : 


Provided that the Commissioner of Police may, in respect of special 
police officers and Traffic Wardens, belonging to such class or holding 
such rank as may be specified by him, delegate his power of appointment 
to any Additional, Joint, Deputy, Additional Deputy or Assistant 
Commissioner of Police authorised by him in this behalf. 


(4) The Commissioner of Police may, with the previous approval of 
the State Government frame seperate regulations for the special police officers 
and the Traffic Wardens relating to the following matters, namely :— 


(a) the method of recruitment and the form of certificate of 
appointment. 

(b) classification and rank, 

(c) uniform equipment and badges, 

(d) training, including attendance at drills and parades, 

(e) allocation of duties and hours of duty, 

(f) promotion, discipline and punishment, and 

(g) all other terms and conditions of their service. 


(5) _A special police officer or a Traffic Warden appointed under 
this section shall, except in so far as it is not inconsistent with the other 
sub-sections of this section and any regulations framed under sub-section 
(4), have the same powers, privileges and protection and the same duties 
and shall be liable to the same penalties as ordinary officers of police. 


(6) A special police officer or a Traffic Warden appointed under 
this section shall be a part-time officer who shall not be entitled to any 
remuneration for his services as such special police officer or Traffic 
Warden and whose appointment shall be liable to termination by the 
appointing authority any time after giving him one month's notice but 
without payment of any compensation or damages whatsoever]. 
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21. Appointment of additional constables on application of 
private individuals — The State Government may also, if it shall think 
fit, on the application of any person showing the necessity of it, appoint 
any additional number of constables to keep the peace at any place within 
its jurisdiction at the charge of the person applying but subject to the 
orders of the Commissioner of Police, and for such time as it shall think fit, 
and every such constable shall receive a certificate, by virtue of which he 
shall be vested with all the powers, privileges and duties of the constables 
belonging to the Police-force : 


Provided that the person on whose application such appointment 
shall have been made may, upon giving one month's notice in writing to 
the Commissioner of Police, require that the constables so appointed at 
his expense shall be discontinued and thereupon the State Government 
shall discontinue such additional constables; and all moneys received by 
the State Government for the payment of any such additional constables 
shall be accounted for by it. 


21A. Constitution of divisions and sections — Subject to the control 
of the State Government, the Commissioner of Police shall, by order, — 

(a) constitute such and so many Police divisions as he thinks fit, and 

(b) sub-divide such divisions into such and so many sections as he 
thinks fit, and 

(c) define the limits and extent of such divisions and sections. 

(2) Every such order shall be published in the official Gazette and 
in the manner prescribed by this Act for the publication of public notices. 

22. to 24. Rep. by Act IV of 1877. 

25. Execution of warrants. — When any warrant shall be directed 
or delivered to any officer of the Police-force, unless the authority issuing 
it shall order that it be executed without delay, such Police-officer shall 
deliver the same to the superior officer in charge of the division to which 
he belongs who shall appoint, by endorsement thereon, one or more Police- 
officers to execute the same, and every Police-officer whose name shall 
be so endorsed thereon shall have the same powers, privileges and 
protection, as if the same had been originally directed to him by name. 


26 to 28. Rep. by Act IV of 1877. 


29. Wrongfully entering or remaining in or on building, land, 
vehicle, etc — Whoever without satisfactory excuse, wilfully enters or 
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remains in or upon any dwelling house or private premises or any land or 
ground attached thereto, or any ground, building, monument or structure 
belonging to the Government or appropriated to public purposes, or any 
vehicle, boat or vessel, shall, whether he causes any actual damage or not, 
be liable to fine which may extend to twenty rupees. 


30 to 31. Rep. by Act IV of 1877. 


32. Apprehension and punishment of reputed thieves, etc - Any 
person found between sunset and sunrise armed with any dangerous or 
offensive instrument whatsoever, with intent to commit any criminal act ; 


any reputed thief found between sunset and sunrise on board any 
vessel or boat, or lying or loitering in any bazar, street, yard, thoroughfare, 
or other place who shall not give a satisfactory account of himself ; 

any person found between sunset and sunrise having his face covered. 
or otherwise disguised, with intent to commit any offence ; 

any person found between sunset and sunrise in any dwelling-house 
or other building whatsoever, without being able satisfactorily to account 
for his presence therein ; and 

any person having in his possession, without lawful excuse the proof 
of which excuse shall be on such person, any implement of house breaking ; 


may be taken into custody by any Police-officer without a warrant, 
and shall be liable on summary conviction before a Magistrate, to 
imprisonment with or without hard labour, for any term not exceeding 
three months. 


33. Penalty for taking spirits into barracks or on board vessels 
of war — Whoever, not being amenable to the Naval Discipline Act or the 
Indian Navy (Discipline) Act, 1934 or the Army Act or the India Army Act, 
1911, takes, or attempts to take into Fort William at Calcutta, or into any 
military barracks, guard-rooms or encampments within the town of Calcutta, 
or on board or alongside of any vessel of war belonging to goverment in the 
port of the said town, any spirits or spirituous or fermented liquors, or 
intoxicating drugs or preparations, without the license in writing of the 
Commanding Officer (unless such articles are intended for some persons 
above the rank of non-commissioned officers) shall be liable, on summary 
conviction before a Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding one hundred rupees, 
or imprisonment for any term not exceeding two months, with or without 
hard labour, and such liquors ; drugs or preparations, and the vessels 
containing the same, shall be forfeited. 
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34. Penalty for taking spirits, etc., into jail - Whoever takes, or 
attempts to take, without due permission, or throws or attempts to throw 
into any jail or house of correction, or into any public hospital, any spirits 
or spirituous or fermented liquors, or intoxicating drugs or preparations, 
shall be liable, on summary conviction before a Magistrate, to a fine not 
exceeding fifty rupees, or imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for 
any term not exceeding two months. 


35. Penalty for keeping hotel, etc., without license — Whoever, 
in the town of Calcutta. 


has or keeps any hotel, tavern, punch-house, ale-house, arrack or toddy- 
shop, or place for the sale or consumption of ganja, chandu or other 
preparation of opium, hemp or other intoxicating drug, plant or substance, 

or has or keeps any lodging-house whether. provisions, liquors or 
refreshments are sold or consumed therein or not, 

or has or keeps any coffee-house, boarding-house, eating-house or 
other place of public resort and entertainment, wherein provisions, liquors 
or refreshments are sold or consumed (whether the same be kept or retained 
there or procured elsewhere), 


without a licence to be obtained in the manner hereinafter mentioned, 
shall be liable, on summary conviction before a Magistrate, to 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a term not exceeding six 
months or to a fine not exceeding one thousand rupees or to both and for 
asecond or subsequent offence also to forfeiture of all movable properties 
found in or on such hotel, tavern, house, shop or place : 


Provided that nothing in this Act shall apply to the salé in reasonable 
quantities, of any drug, plant or substance in any chemist's or druggist's 
shop for medical purposes only. 


36. Excise licence not to be granted without certificate of 
Commissioner — No license shall be granted under the provisions of the 
Bengal Excise Act, 1909, unless the person applying for such license 
shall produce a certificate from the Commissioner of Police stating that a 
license may be granted to him for the sale of spirituous liquors or 
intoxicating drugs, as the case may be, without risk or detriment to the 
preservation of peace and good order, and containing a full statement of 
such conditions as may have been imposed and shall have remained in 
force, under the provisions hereinafter contained, at the date when such 
license shall be granted. 
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No license so granted shall be renewable without a fresh certificate 
as aforesaid previously obtained from the Commissioner of Police. 


The Commissioner of Police shall, in granting or refusing certificates 
under this section be subject to the direction and control of the State 
Government. @ 


37. Duration and conditions of license — It shall be competent to 
the Commissioner of Police, subject to the direction and control of the 
said State Government, to limit, in such certificate as aforesaid, the period 
for which the license may be granted, and also to fix such conditions as 
he may deem necessary for securing the good behaviour of the keepers of 
the houses and places of entertainment as aforesaid, and for the prevention 
of drunkenness and disorder among the persons frequenting or using the 
same and from time to time to vary such conditions, subject to such, 
direction and control as aforesaid; and no license granted under the Bengal 
Excise Act, 1909, shall be valid unless it shall contain such conditions as 
shal] have been imposed and shall remain in force for the time being 
under this section. 


38. Penalty for keeping up signboard or notice after expiry of 
license — Whenever any license granted as aforesaid shall have ceased to 
have effect, it shall be lawful for the Commissioner of Police to order the 
person to whom such license shall have been granted to remove or cause 
to be removed any signboard or other notice which such person might 
have been theretofore bound, under the conditions of his said license, to 
affix on or near the house or place of public resort or entertainment for 
which such license had been granted ; and any person who shall fail to 
obey any such order forthwith shall be liable, on summary conviction 
before a Magistrate to a fine of ten rupees for every day thereafter during 
which he shall so fail. 


39. Commissioner of Police may grant licenses for places for 
which no licenses are required under the Bengal Excise Act — 


(1) The Commissioner of Police, may, at his discretion, from time to 
time, grant licenses to the keepers of such houses or places of public 
resort and entertainment as aforesaid for which no license as is specified 
in the Bengal Excise Act, 1909, is required upon such conditions, to be 
inserted in every such license, as he, with the sanction of the said State 
Government from time to time shall order for securing the good behaviour 
of the keepers of the said houses or places of public resort or entertainment, 
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and the prevention of drunkenness and disorder among the persons 
frequenting or using the same ; and the said licenses may be granted by 
the said Commissioner for any time not exceeding one year : 

*[Provided that the said Commissioner may by order, refuse to grant 
any licence under this sub-section, for reasons to be recorded in writing, 
if he is of the opinion that — 


(i) the character or antecedents of the applicant for such licence or 
the nature of the trade or calling pursued by him, make him unsuitable for 
the grant of such licence ; or 


(ii) the location of the house or place of public resort and 
entertainment in respect of which such licence is required is unsuitable 
for the grant of such licence on the ground of congestion of traffic, want 
of adequate space for parking vehicles or difficulty in maintaining public 
peace, or safety or on any other similar grounds. 


(2) Any person aggrieved by an order refusing to grant a licence 
under the proviso to sub-section (1) may, within thirty days from the date 
of such order, prefer an appeal against such order to the State Government 
and the State Government may, after giving the appellant an opportunity 
of being heard, confirm, modify or set aside such order.] 


40. Penalty for breach of conditions of license — Any person 
committing a breach of any of the conditions which, in accordance with 
section 37 of this Act, are included in a license granted under the Bengal 
Excise Act, 1909, or of any of the conditions subject to which a license is 
given under section 39 of this Act, shall, on summary conviction before a 
Magistrate, be liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred rupees ; and 
such fine shall be recovered from the person licensed, notwithstanding 
that such breach may have been caused by the default or carelessness of 
the servant or other person in charge of the shop or place of sale. 


Any person so convicted shall also be liable to the forfeiture of his 
license, at the discretion of the Commissioner of Police subject to the 
direction and control of the said State Government. 


41. Fee for certificate, license and passes — For every certificate, 
license or pass granted by the Commissioner of Police under this Act 
there shall be levied a fee at the rate specified in the Schedule of fees 
annexed to this Act. 


*Added by Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Act, 1969 (27 of 1969). 
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42. Penalty for harbouring and concealing deserters from 
merchant vessels — Whoever in any place within the said town, wilfully 
harbours or conceals any seaman or apprentice belonging to any vessel 
other than a vessel of the Indian Navy, knowing or having reason to believe 
such seaman or apprentice to be a deserter, shall be liable on summary 
conviction before a Magistrate to a fine not exceeding one hundred rupees. 


43, 43A and 43B. Rep. by Ben. Act XIII of 1923. 
43C. Power to order discontinuance of music in certain cases — 


(1) The Commissioner of Police may, upon complaint made to him 
in writing by any person, by written order direct the discontinuance in 
any place of music or singing, the beating of drums or tomtoms, and the 
blowing or sounding of horns or other noisy instruments if he is satisfied 
that the same is a nuisance and ought to be summarily stopped either on 
account of dangerous illness of, or because it seriously interferes with the 
reasonable occupation of any person resident or lawfully engaged in the 
neighbourhood. 

Provided that in any case where the discontinuance of music or other 
sounds as aforesaid, is so orderd, it shall be lawful for a Magistrate, upon 
the complaint of any person aggrieved, and if satisfied that the order 
complained of is unreasonable under the circumstances, to alter or reverse 
such orders as he deems fit, and the Commissioner of Police shall give 
effect to any such alteration or reversal : 


Provided also that nothing in this section shall apply to music or 
other sounds as aforesaid in any place of public worship or on the occasion 
of any religious observance or ceremony. 


(2) Any person who contravenes an order of the Commissioner of 
Police passed under sub-section (1) shall be punished with a fine which 
may extend to one hundred rupees. 


43D. Power to prohibit, restrict, regulate or impose condition 
on the use of microphones, etc. — (1) (a) If, in the opinion of the 
Commissioner of Police, it is necessary so to do for the purpose of 
preventing annoyance to, or injury to the health of the public or of any 
section thereof, or for the purpose of maintaining public peace and 
tranquillity, he may, by order prohibit, restrict, regulate or impose 
conditions on, the use or operation in any area, within the town of Calcutta 
or in any vehicle within such area, of microphones, loudspeakers, or other 
apparatus for amplifying human voice or amplifying music or other sounds. 
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(b) The State Government may, on its own motion or on the 
representation of any person or persons aggrieved, modify alter or cancel 
such order. 


(2) A police-officer, not below the rank of Sub-Inspector or a 
Sergeant, may take such steps or use such force as may be reasonably 
necessary for securing compliance with any order made under clause (a) 
of sub-section (1) or any such order as modified or altered by the State 
Government under clause (b) of that sub-section and may seize any 
microphone, loudspeaker or other apparatus used or operated in 
contravention of the order. 


(3) A police-officer referred to above, who seizes any microphone, 
loudspeaker or other apparatus under sub-section (2) may also at the same 
time seize any vehicle in which such microphone, loudspeaker or other 
apparatus is being carried or conveyed or is being kept at that time : 


Provided that any officer of the police station within the limits of 
which the vehicle is seized not below the rank of a Sub-Inspector may 
release such vehicle on a bond for such sum not exceeding five hundred 
rupees, as he deems reasonable, being executed by the owner of the vehicle 
in favour of the State Government to produce the vehicle at the time of 
the investigation or the trial, and to surrender the vehicle, if directed to be 
forfeited under sub-section (4). 


(4) Any person who contravenes any order of the Commissioner 
of Police made under clause (a) of sub-section (1) or who contravenes 
any such order as modified or altered by the State Government under 
clause (b) of that sub-section, shall be punished with a fine which may 
extend to one hundred rupees and the Court trying an offence under this 
section may also direct the forfeiture of any microphone, loudspeaker or 
other apparatus seized under sub-section (2) or any vehicle seized under 
sub-section (3) or released under the proviso to that sub-section. 


(5) The provisions of this section shall be in addition to and not in 
derogation of the power conferred by any other section of this Act. 


44 to 50, 50A and 51. Repealed by W.B. Act 32 of 1957. 
52. Rep. by Ben. Act II of 1867. s. 77. 


53. Pawnbrokers and money changers to report stolen property 
under penalty for neglect — If any property answering the description 
set forth in any information which shall be given by any Police-officer to 
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any pawnbroker or dealer in second hand property, or money changer, 
regarding property stolen or fraudulently obtained, shall then be or 
thereafter come into the possession of or be offered in pawn or for sale or 
change to such pawnbroker, dealer or money changer, he shall without 
unnecessary delay, give information to that effect at the nearest police- 
station and shall also state the name and address given by the party by 
whom the same was offered or from whom the same was received under 
a penalty, to be imposed by a Magistrate on summary conviction, not 
exceeding fifty rupees for each and every such neglect or offence : 


Provided always that, in the case of wearing-apparel or other articles 
which it may be difficult for such pawnbroker or dealer to trace out and 
identify, no fine shall be exigible in respect of not reporting such articles, 
unless it shall appear to the Magistrate that such articles had been 
knowingly concealed by such pawnbroker or dealer. 


54. Taking pledge from child under the age of fourteen — 
Whoever takes from any child, apparently under the age of fourteen years, 
any article whatsoever as a pawn, pledge or security for any sum of money 
lent or advanced to such child, or without the knowledge and consent of 
the owner of the article buys from any child any article whatsoever, shall 
be liable on summary conviction before a Magistrate, to a penalty not 
exceeding one hundred rupees. 


54A. Possession or dealing with thing stolen or fraudulently 
obtained — 


(1) Whoever has in his possession, or conveys in any manner, or 
offers for sale or pawn anything which there is reason to believe to have 
been stolen or fraudulently obtained, shall, if he fails to account for such 
possession or act to the satisfaction of the Magistrate, be liable to fine 
which may extend to one hundred rupees, or to imprisonment with or 
without hard labour, for a term which may extend to three months. 


(2) If any person charged under sub-section (1) in respect of 
anything, declares that he received such thing from some other person or 
that he was employed as a carrier, agent or servant to convey such thing 
for some other person, the Magistrate, after such further inquiry (if any) 
as he may deem necessary, may summon such other person, and any former 
or pretended purchaser or other person through whose possession such 
thing is alleged to have passed, to appear before him, and may examine 
such person and any witnesses who are produced to testify to such receipt, 
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employment or possession and if it appears to the Magistrate that any 
such person had possession of such thing and had reasonable cause to 
believe that it was stolen or fraudulently obtained, the Magistrate may 
punish him with fine which may extend to one hundred rupees or with 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a term which may extend 
to three months. 


55. Standard weights and measures — The Commissioner of 
Police shall keep in his office standard weights and measures ; and weights 
and measures shall be held to be false when they do not agree with such 
standard. 


56. Powers of Inspector, etc. to enter shops to seize false weights 
and measures — Any Inspector or superior officer of Police may enter 
any shop or premises for the purpose of inspecting the weights and 
measures and instruments for weighing kept or used therein, and may 
seize any weight, measure or instrument for weighing which he may have 
reason to believe is false. 


57. Manufacture or possession of gunpowder — Whoever 
manufactures gunpowder or without a licence from the Comissioner of 
Police has in his possession in any house, shop, warehouse or other building, 
at any one time a greater quantity of gunpowder than ten pounds shall be 
liable on a summary conviction before a Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding 
five hundred rupees, and also to forfeit such gunpowder so manufactured 
or possessed, together with the vessel or receptacle in which it may be 
contained. 


58. Rep. by Ben. Act II] of 1910s. 34. 


59. Licences for conveying and removing gunpowder - The 
Commissioner of Police may grant to any person a licence for the transit 
and carrying of gunpowder from one place to another, in such manner and 
in such quantity as he may deem advisable, and any person, not being 
duly licensed in that behalf who carries or conveys a greater quantity of 
gunpowder than one pound from one place to another, shall be liable, on 
summary conviction before a Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding fifty 
Tupees. 

60. Commissioner may issue warrant to search for explosive 
substance — The Commissioner of Police on credible information laid 
before him on oath, and reduced to writing may issue his warrant 
authorising a Police officer not below the rank of Sub-Inspector to search 
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any house, shop, magazine or other building or place in which he has 
reasonable ground to suspect that any explosive substance is manufactured, 
sold or kept, or any boat, carriage, cart or other vehicle in which any 
explosive substance may be suspected to be carried, or any person 
suspected of carrying the same, contrary to the provisions of this Act or 
any other law or any rule made thereunder; and all explosive substances 
found in such search shall, together with the vessel or receptacles in which 
it may be stored, be immediately seized and kept pending the judgement 
of a Magistrate. 


61. Act not to apply to explosive substance belonging to the 
Government — None of the three last preceding sections shall extend to 
any magazine or store belonging to the Government or building for the 
making or deposit of explosive substances under the authority or for the 
use of any Government or to any explosive substances belonging to 
Government. 


61A. Power of Commissioner to prohibit the use or the driving 
of certain types of vehicles in streets or public places — 


(1) With the previous sanction of the State Government, the 
Commissioner of Police may, from time to time, by notification in the 
official Gazette prescribe the type of vehicles which shall not be driven or 
used in streets or public places. 


(2) Whoever uses or drives in a street or public place a vehicle of a 
type the use or driving of which has been prohibited under sub-section (1) 
shall be liable to fine which may extend to five hundred rupees, and the 
vehicle in respect of which the offence has been committed shall be 
forfeited to the Government. 


62. Power of Commissioner to make rules for regulation of 
traffic, etc. —(1) With the previous sanction of the State Government, the 
Commissioner of Police may, after previous publication, from time to 
time make rules — 


(a) for licensing and controlling persons offering themselves for 
employment at quays, wharves or landii laces for the carriage of 
passengers’ baggage, and fixing and providing for the enforcement of a 
scale of charges for the labour of such persons when so employed : 


(b) regulating traffic of all kinds in streets and public places, and 
the use of streets and public places by persons riding or driving, leading 
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or riding in vehicles or leading or accompanying cattle, or walking so as 
to prevent danger, obstruction or inconvenience to the public ; 


(c) regulating the conditions under which vehicles may remain 
standing in streets and public places and the use of streets as halting places 
for vehicles or cattle : 


(d) prescribing the number and position of lights to be used on 
vehicles in streets and public places : 


(e) regulating and controlling the conveyance of timber, bamboos, 
scaffold poles, ladders, iron girders beams or bars, boilers or other unwieldy 
articles, or coal, or bricks, lime, or other building materials, through the 
street, and the route and hours for such conveyance : 


(f) for licensing, controlling or in view to preventing obstruction, 
inconvenience or annoyance to residents or passengers in the vicinity, 
prohibiting the playing of music in streets or in public places other than 
public buildings and the precincts thereof : 


(g) for licensing, controlling, or in view to preventing risk, danger 
or damage to residents or passengers in the vicinity, prohibiting the carrying 
of any explosive substance in streets or public places : 


(h) for controlling, in the interest of public convenience and safety, 
the illumination of streets and public places and the erection of structures 
on or over any streets or public places, or against the exterior of any 
building thereon, for the purpose of illumination : 


(i) for authorising and regulating the removal, by any Police officer 
of any structure referred to in clause (h) of this section or any appliances 
for illumination placed on or over any streets or public place or against 
the exterior of any building abutting thereon, when the Commissioner of 
Police considers that the same are likely to cause obstruction, danger or 
damage to residents or passengers in the vicinity; or 


Gj) _ regulating the means of entrance and exit at places of public 
amusements, entertainment and assembly and lighting thereof when used 
by the public, and providing for the maintenance of public safety and 
prevention of disturbance therein : 


Provided that nothing in this section shall affect the provisions of 
the Indian Arms Act, 1959 or the Indian Explosives Act, 1884. 
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(2) Any rules made under this section may, with the like sanction, 
be altered or rescinded by the Commissioner of Police after previous 
publication of the alteration or rescission. 


(3) Every rule and alteration of rule made under this section and 
every rescission of any such rule shall be published in the official Gezette 
and in the manner prescribed by this Act for the publication of public 
notices. 


(4) Whoever contravenes any rule made under this section shall be 
liable, 


(i) if the rule were made under clause (a), clause (b), clause (c) or 
clause (f) of sub-section (1) —to fine which may extend to fifty rupees, or 


(ii) if the rule were made under clause (d), clause (e) or clause (g), 
of sub-section (1) — to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a 
term which may extend to eight days or to fine which may extend to fifty 
Tupees, or to both, or 


(iii). if the rule were made under clause (h), clause (i) or clause (j) of 
sub-section (1) — to fine which may extend to one hundred rupees. 


2A. Power of Commissioner and other officers to give 
directions to the public —(1) The Commissioner of Police and subject to 
the order of the Commissioner of Police, every Police-officer of a rank 
not inferior to that of Sub-Inspector may, with a view to securing the 
public safety or convenience, but not sg as to contravene any rule made 
under the last foregoing section of the provisions of any licence granted 
under any such rule give all such direction — either orally or in writing, as 
he may consider nécessary to — 


(a) secure the orderly conduct of persons constituting processions 
and assemblies in streets, 

(b) prescribe the routes by which and the times at which any such 
procession may, or may not pass, 


(c) prevent obstructions on the occasion of all processions and 
assemblies and in the neighbourhood of all places of worship, and in all 
cases when any street or public place or public resort may be thronged or 
liable to be obstructed, 


(d) keep order on and in all streets, quays, wharves and landing 
places and all other public place or places of public resorts, or 
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(e) regulate and control music, the beating of drums, tom toms and 
other instruments and the blowing or sounding of horns or other noisy 
instruments, in any street or any public place other than public buildings 
and the precincts thereof. 


(2) The Commissioner of Police may also, subject to the control of 
the State Government whenever and for such time as he may consider it 
necessary to do so for the preservation of the public peace or public safety, by 
notification, publicly promulgated or addressed to individuals, prohibit — 


(i) the carrying of swords, spears, bludgeons, guns or other 
offensive weapons in any public place, 


(ii) the carrying, collection and preparation of stones or other articles 
intended to be used as missiles, or of instruments or means of casting or 
impelling missiles, 

(iii) the exhibition of persons, corpses, figures or effigies in any 
public place, and ‘| 


(iv) the public utterances of cries, singing of songs or playing of 
music. 


(3) The Commissioner of Police may also, subject to the control of 
the State Government, whenever and for such time as he may consider 
necessary by notification publicly promulgated or addressed to individuals, 
prohibit the delivery of public harangues, the use of gestures, of mimetic 
representation, and the preparation, exhibition or dissemination of pictures, 
symbols, placards or any other object or thing which — 


(i) may be of a nature to outrage morality or decency; or 


(ii) are likely, in the opinion of the Commissioner of Police, to 
inflame religious animosity or hostility between different classes, or to 
incite to the commission of an offence, to a disturbance of the public 
peace, or to resistance to or contempt on the law or lawful authority. 


(4) The Commissioner of Police may also, by order in writing, 
prohibit any procession or public assembly, whenever and for so long as 
he considers, such prohibition to be necessary for the preservation of the 
public peace or public safety : 

Provided that no such prohibition shall remain in force for more 
than seven days without the sanction of the State Government. 
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(5) The Commissioner of Police may also, subject to the order of 
the State Government, by public notice, temporarily reserve for any public 
purpose any street or public place, and prohibit persons from entering the 
area so reserved save under such conditions as may be prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Police. 


(6) Whoever contravenes any direction, order or prohibition 
lawfully given or made under this section shall be liable — 


(i) _ if the direction, order or prohibition were given or made under 
sub-section (1) or sub-section (5) — to fine which may extend to one 
hundred rupees, or 


(ii) ifthe prohibitions were made under sub-section (2), sub-section 
(3) or sub-seceion (4) — to imprisonment with or without hard labour, for 
a term which may extend to one month, or to fine which may extend to 
one hundred rupees, or to both. 


62B. Enforcement of orders issued under the last foregoing 
section — (1) Whenever a notification, order in writing or public notice 
has been duly issued under sub-section (2). sub-section (3), sub-section 
(4), or sub-section (5), of the last foregoing section, then — 


(a) inthe case of a notification issued under clause (i), clause (ii), or 
clause (iii) of the said sub-section (2) or in case of a public notice issued 
under the said sub-section (5) — any Magistrate or any Police officer, or 


(b) in the case of a notification issued under clause (iv) of the said 
sub-section (2) or under the said sub-section (3) or, in the case of an order 
issued under the said sub-section (4) — any Magistrate or any Police officer 
of or above the rank of Sub-Inspector, may require any person acting or 
about to act contrary thereto to desist or abstain from such action, and in 
case of refusal or disobedience may arrest such person. 


(2) Any Magistrate or Police officer acting under sub-section (1) 
may also seize anything used or about to be used in contravention of such 
notification, order or notice as aforesaid and anything so seized shall be 
disposed of as any Magistrate having jurisdiction may order. 


62C. Power to give directions to prevent disorder to places of 
public amusement, etc—(1) For the purpose of preventing serious disorder 
or manifest and imminent danger to the persons assembled at any place of 
public amusement or at any assembly or meeting to which the public are 
invited or which is open to the public, the Police officer of highest rank 
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superior to that of Head Constable, who is present may, subject to such 
tules, directions and orders as may have been lawfuly made, 


give such reasonable directions as he may think necessary as to the 
mode of admission of the public to and for securing the peaceful and 
orderly conduct of persons attending at, such place, assembly or meeting; 


and all persons shall be bound to conform to such directions. 


(2) The police shall have free access to every such place of public 
amusement, assembly or meeting for the purpose of giving effect to the 
provisions of sub-section (1) and to any direction given thereunder. 


(3) Whoever disobeys or fails to conform to any lawful and 
reasonable direction given by any Police officer under subsection (1) shall 
be liable to fine which may extend to one hundred rupees. 


62CC. Prohibition of sale at a higher price of tickets once issued 
for admission to an entertainment — (1) For the purpose of preventing 
disorder or disturbance at or near any place where any entertainment is 
held, the Commissioner of Police may, with the previous sanction of the 
State Government, by order for which public notice shall be given, prohibit 
within a radius of one furlong from the place of entertainment, the sale or 
the offer for sale of tickets once issued for admission as spectators to such 
entertainment at a price higher than the price at which such tickets were 
originally issued. 


(2) Whoever contravenes any order referred to in sub-section (1) 
shall be liable to imprisonment for a term which may extend to three 
months or to fine which may extend to one hundred rupees or to both. 


(3) Any police officer not below the rank of Sub-Inspector may 
arrest without warrant any person committing an offence punishable under 
this section. 


(4) In this section the expression ‘entertainment’ means any 
exhibition, performance, amusement, game or sport to which persons are 
admitted as spectators on production of tickets. 


62D. Power of Commissioner to cause reports to be taken of 
proceedings of public meetings — The Commissioner of Police may by 
order in writing, depute one or more Police officers, not being below the 
rank of Head Constable or other persons to attend any public meeting for 
the purpose of causing a report to be taken of the procedings of such 
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meeting if in the opinion of the Commissioner of Police to be recorded in 
writing, the meeting is likely to promote sedition or disaffection or to 
cause a disturbance to the public peace and tranquillity. 


63 to 65.Repealed by Ben. Act IV of 1879. 


66. Penalty for committing in public streets the offences of — 
Whoever within such limits as shall be from time to time defined by the 
Commissioner of Police with the sanction of the said State Government in 
any street, thoroughfare or place of public resort, commits any of the 
following offences, shall be liable, on summary conviction before a 
Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding fifty rupees :- 


(1) Driving, etc., elephant or camel — whoever drives, rides or 
leads any elephant or camel without a pass from the Commissioner of 
Police; 


(2) Driving vehicle without sufficient light — whoever drives any 
vehicle at any time between three quarters of an hour after sunset and one 
hour before sunrise without a sufficient light ; 


(3) Driving on other than left side of road. — whoever without 
reasonable cause, shall drive a vehicle otherwise than on the left or near 
side of the road; 


(4) Exposing for show or training horses, or cleaning 
conveyances in places not allowed — whoever exposes for show, hire or 
sale, any horse or other animal, or any carriage or cleans or dresses any 
horse or other animal, or any carriage or other conveyance or makes or 
repairs any part of any cart or carriage, expcept in case of accident where 
repair on the spot is necessary, or trains or breaks any horse except in 
such place and at such times as may be allowed by the Commissioner ; 


(4A) Exposing or keeping articles so as to cause obstructions — 


whoever exposes or keeps any articles so as to cause obstruction in any 
public thoroughfare; 


(5) to (9) Repealed by Ben. Act III of 1910. S. 34. 


(10) Driving cart with insufficiently-greased wheels — whoever, 
by driving a hackery or cart with insufficiently greased wheels, shall create 
a noise which is reasonably calculated to cause annoyance to persons 
frequenting or residing near the thoroughfare in which such hackery or 
cart is driven; 
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(11) Lighting fires and discharging guns, fireworks etc. — 
Whoever sets fire to or burns any straw or other matter, or lights any bon- 
fire, or wantonly discharges any fire-arm or airgun, or lets off or throws 
any fire-work, or sends up any fire balloon, in or near any street or 
thoroughfare except at such times and places as shall from time to time be 
allowed by the Commissioner of Police; 


(12) Rep. by Ben. Act. III of 1910, s. 34. 


(13) Affixing bills or otherwise defacing houses. etc - Whoever 
without the consent of the owner or occupier, affixes any bill or notice, or 
any paper against or upon any building, wall, tree, fence, post, pole or 
other erection, or writes upon, defaces or marks any such building, wall, 
tree, fence, post, pole or other erection with chalk or paint, or in any way 
whatsoever ; 


(14) Bathing etc., in public street or aqueduct — Whoever bathes 
or washes himself in any street or in, upon or by the side of any public 
tank, reservoir or aqueduct, not being a place set apart for such purpose; 


(15) Obstructing persons at bathing-places.— Whoever obstructs 
or incommodes a person bathing at any place set apart as a bathing place, 
by wilful intrusion, or by using such place as a landing place or by 
anchoring or otherwise fastening or keeping boats, or by washing cattle 
or dogs at or near such place or in any other way. 


67. Rep. by Beng. Act I of 1869. S. 8. 


68. Penalty for drunkenness or indecent behaviour, in public — 
Whoever is found drunk and is incapable of taking care of himself, or is 
guilty of any riotous or indecent behaviour, in any public street or 
thoroughfare, or in any place of public amusement or resort, shall be liable, 
on summary conviction before a Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding twenty 
rupees, or to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a term not 
exceeding eight days. j 


68A Penalty for committing nuisance in streets — Whoever 
wilfully and indecently exposes his person or commits a nuisance by easing 
himself, in or by the side of or near to any public street or thoroughfare or 
place, shall be liable, on summary conviction before a Magistrate, to a 
fine not exceeding ten rupees, or in default thereof to imprisonment with 
or without hard labour, for a term not exceeding three days. 


68B. Rep. by Act VI of 1933. 
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69. Rep. by Act IV of 1877. 


70. Beggars. — Whoever in any public street, thoroughfare, or place 
begs or applies for alms, or exposes or exhibits any sores, wounds, bodily 
ailment or deformity, with the object of exciting charity or of obtaining 
alms, 


or whoever seeks for or obtains alms by means of any false statement 
or pretences, 


shall be liable, on summary conviction before a Magistrate, to 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour for any term not exceeding 
one month. 


0A. Rep. by Ben. Act VII of 1943, S. 27 


71, Stray animals to be impounded and sold unless redeemed 
within ten days — It shall be lawful for all persons and it is hereby declared 
to be the special duty of all police-officers to seize all cattle or other 
animals found straying upon the streets or thoroughfare, or trespassing on 
any of the grounds or property of the inhabitants, or of the Government 
and to confine such animals in any public pound which shall for such 
purpose be from time to time appointed by the Commissioner of Police, 

and if such animals shall not be respectively redeemed by the owners 
of the same within ten days after being so impounded, by paying to the 
person to be appointed by the said Commissioner to have charge of such 
pound the fee of fifty paise for every goat, sheep or hog and one rupee for 
every other animal together with the expenses of feeding the same while 
impounded, according to a daily rate to be settled by the said 
Commissioner, 

such animals impounded shall be publicly sold, and the produce of 
such sale after paying the said fee and the expenses of feeding shall be 
paid to the owner of such animal, or in default of their claiming such 
produce for the space of fifteen days after such sale, shall be retained by 
the said Commissioner and credited to any fund applicable to police 
purposes. 

71A. Restrictions as to bringing, keeping or possessing 
dangerous animals — (1) No person shall bring, keep or possess in the 
suburbs of the town of Calcutta any animal or class or classes of animals 
which the State Government may, for the purposes of this section by 
notification in the official Gazette, specify as likely to cause danger to 
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human life or property except under, and in accordance with the terms 
and conditions of a licence obtained from such authority, in such manner 
and on payment of such fee not exceeding ten rupees as the State 
Government may specify by rules made in this behalf. 


(2) Whoever contravenes the provisions of sub-section (1) shall be 
liable, on conviction before a Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding two 
hundred rupees. 


72. Power to arrest without warrant — (1) Subject to the 
restrictions imposed by clause (b).of sub-section (1) of section 62B in the 
case of offences there referred to, any police officer may arrest without a 
warrant any person committing in his presence in any street or public 
places any offence punishable under — 


(a) ‘any section of this Act, or 
(b) any rule made under this Act, or 


(c) any other law for the time being in force, if suck person - (i) 
after being wamed by a Police officer persists in committing such offence, 
or en 


(ii) is unknown to such Police-officer and when asked by such 
Police-officer to give his name and address, refuses to give the sare or 
gives a name, or address which such police-officer has reason to believe 
to be false or cannot then and there ascertain to be true, or 


(iii) is unknown to such Police-officer, and his name and address 
cannot be ascertained then and there, and he refuses to accompany the 
police-officer to a police-station on being required so to do. 

Explanation — This sub-section does not restrict the exercise by any 
police-officer of any power of arrest conferred upon him by sub-section 
(3) of section 62CC or by any other law. 

(2) Should the true name and residence of any such person not be 
ascertained within twenty-four hours from the time of arrest, or should he 
fail to execute a recognizance for his appearance before a Magistrate, or 
if so required, to furnish sureties, he shall forthwith be forwarded to a 
Magistrate, having jurisdiction. 


72A. Rep by Ben. Act VI of 1933. 
73. Rep. by the Presidency Magistrates Act (IV of 1877) 
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74. Apprehension of offenders by private individuals. - Whoever 
commits an offence on or with respect to the person or property of another 
or, in committing any of the offences described or referred to in this Act 
injures or damages the person or property of another, may, if his name 
and address be unknown, be apprehended by the person injured, or by 
any person who may be using the property to which the injury may be 
done, or by the servant of either of such persons, or by any person 
authorized by or acting in aid of him, and may be detained until he gives 
his name and address and satisfies such person that the name and address 
so given are correct, or until he can be delivered into the custody of a 
police-officer. 


75. Penalty for assaulting or resisting person apprehending 
under section 74 — If any person lawfully apprehended under the last 
preceding section shall assault or forcibly resist the person by whom he 
shall be so apprehended or any person acting in his aid, he shall be liable 
to a fine not exceeding two hundred rupees. 


76.. Detention of persons taken into custody of police without 
warrant — Every person taken into custody without a warrant by a Police- 
officer shall be taken to the police-station in order that such person may 
be detained until he can be brought before a Magistrate, or until he shall 
enter into recognizances, with or without sureties, for his appearance before 
a Magistrate. 


77. Power to take recognizance at Police-station - Whenever 
any person is brought to a police-station charged with any offence against 
this Act, or whenever a person is in the custody of any Police-officer 
without a warrant, it shall be lawful for the officer in charge of such police- 
station, or any superior officer of police, if he shall deem it prudent, to 
enlarge such person on his own recognizance, with or without sureties 
conditioned as hereinafter mentioned. 


78. Condition of recognizance — Every recognizance so taken shall 
be without fee or reward and shall be conditioned for the appearance of 
the person thereby bound before the Magistrate at the next sitting ; 


and all persons executing the said recognizance shall acknowledge 
themselves jointly and severally bound in the sum (not exceeding one 
thousand rupees) thereby acknowledged ; 


and the time and place of appearance shall be specified in the said 
recognizance or in the condition thereof ; 
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and the officer taking the recognizance shall enter in a book, to be 
kept for the purpose, the name, residence and occupation of the party, and 
his surety or sureties (if any) entering into such recognizance together 
with the condition thereof and the sum thereby acknowledged, and shall 
return every such recognizance to the Magistrate present at the time and 
place when and where the party is bound to appear. 


78A. Power of Commissioner of Police to require attendance 
and obtain statements of witnesses — (1) If in the course of any 
investigation, the Commissioner of Police has reason to believe that a 
cognizable offence has been committed he may, by order in writing, require 
the attendance before himself or before any officer serving under him, 
not below the rank of Sub-Inspector, who is investigating a cognizable 
offence, of any person then being within the limits of the town or suburbs 
of Calcutta, or within thirty miles of such limits, who, from the information 
given or otherwise appears to be acquainted with the facts or circumstances 
of the case; and such person shall attend as so required. 


(2) The Commissioner of Police, or any officer aforesaid, may 
examine orally any person so attending, and may reduce into writing any 
statement made by him, and such person shall be bound to answer all 
questions relating to the case put to him by the Commissioner, or such 
officer, other than questions the answers to which would have a tendency 
to expose him to a criminal charge or to a penalty or forfeiture. 


(3) The Commissioner of Police may, in any case, forward to the 
Superintendent of Police of the district in which any person from whom 
any information is required relating to the facts or circumstances of the 
case under investigation, is believed to be, such questions and such 
statement as may be necessary for the purpose of obtaining the information 
desired, and such Superintendent shall, on receipt thereof cause such person 
to be examined orally, and his statement to be reduced into writing, in the 
same manner and subject to the same provisions as if any investigation 
were being made into such offence in such district and shall forward the 
statement, reduced into writing to the Commissioner of Police. 


(4) Subject to any rules made by the State Government, the 
Commissioner of Police may, if he thinks fit, order payment on the part of 
the State Government, of the reasonable expenses of any person residing 
in the town or suburbs of Calcutta who attends for the purposes of any 
investigation before himself or any other Police officer under this section, 
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and shall order payment as aforesaid of the reasonable expenses of any 
person not so residing who attends as aforesaid. 


79. On suspicion of goods being stolen or unlawfully obtained, 
Commissioner may grant search warrant - If information shall be given 
on oath to the Commissioner of Police that there is reasonable cause for 
suspecting that anything stolen or unlawfully obtained is concealed or 
lodged in any dwelling-house, building or other place, or any ship or vessel, 


the Commissioner by special warrant under his hand directed to any 
Police-officer, may cause such dwelling-house, building or other place, 
or ship or vessel, to be entered and searched at any time of the day, or by 
night if power for that purpose be given by such warrant : 


Provided that no such warrant shall authorize any Police-officer below 
the rank of Sub-Inspector to make any entry or search at night ; 


and the said Commissioner, if it shall appear to him necessary, may 
empower such Police officer with such assistance as may be found 
necessary (such officer having previously made known his authority), to 
use force for the effecting of such entry, whether by breaking open doors 
or otherwise and if upon search thereupon made, such thing shall be found, 
then to convey the same before a Magistrate, or to guard the same on the 
spot until the offenders are taken before a Magistrate, or otherwise dispose 
thereof in some place of safety ; and moreover to take into custody, and 
carry before the said Magistrate, every person found in such house or 
place, or ship or vessel who shall appear to have been privy to the deposit 
of any such thing, knowing or having reasonable cause to suspect the 
same to have been stolen or otherwise unlawfully obtained. 


80. Power to search houses for stolen property without warrant. 
-If information shall be given to any officer of police not below the rank 
of Sub-Inspector that there is reasonable cause for suspecting that any 
stolen property is concealed or lodged in any dwelling house or other 
place, and he shall have good grounds for believing that by reason for the 
delay in obtaining a search-warrant, the property is likely to be removed, 
the said officer in virtue of his office, may search for specific articles 
alleged to have been stolen in the houses and places specified : 


Provided always that a list of articles stolen or missing be delivered 
or taken down in writing, with declaration stating that the robbery has 
been committed, and that the informant has good ground to believe that 
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the property is deposited in such house or place and provided, further, 
that the person who lost the goods or his representative, accompany the 
officer in the search. 


80A. Power to search for persons wrongfully confined — If 
information is given on oath to the Commissioner of Police that any person 
is confined under such circumstances that the confinement amounts to an 
offence and if it is for any reason impracticable to make an application to 
a Magistrate under section 97 or section 98 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, 1973, the Commissioner may issue a search warrant to any 
Police-officer not below the rank of Sub-Inspector; and the officer to 
whom such warrant is directed may search for the person indicated in 
such warrant in accordance with such direction as may be given therein ; 
and the person, if found, shall immediately be taken before a Magistrate 
who shall make such order as in the circumstances of the case seems 
proper. 

80B. When officer in charge of police station may require 
another to issue search warrant — (1) An officer in charge of a police 
station in the town of Calcutta may require any officer in charge of a 
police-station in any part of West Bengal whether within or without the 
town of Calcutta to cause a search to be made in any place, in any case in 
which the former officer might cause such search to be made within the 
limits of his own station. 


(2) Such officer, on being so required, shall proceed in accordance 
with the provisions of section 80 of this Act or section 165 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, 1898, whichever is applicable and shall forward the 
thing found (if any) to the officer at whose request the search was made. 


80C. Procedure in making searches — (1) Before any officer 
makes a search under this Act, he shall call upon two or more respectable 
persons to attend and witness the search. 


(2) The search shall be made in the presence of such persons and a 
list of all things seized in the course of the search and of the place in 
which they are respectively found, shall be prepared by the said officer 
and signed by the witnesses ; but no person witnessing a search under this 
section shall be required to attend the Court as a witness of the search 
unless specially summoned by it. 


(3) The occupant of the place searched, or some person in his behalf 
shall in every instance, be permitted to attend during the search; and a 
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copy of the list prepared under sub-section (2) signed by the said witnesses 
shall be delivered to such occupant or person at his request. 


81. Seizure of stolen property — It shall be lawful for any Police- 
officer to seize any property or thing which may be found in the possession 
of any person, where the possession by such person of such property or 
thing creates reasonable suspicion of the committal of an offence; and 
such seizure shall be forthwith reported to the Commissioner of Police, 
who shall thereupon make such order respecting the custody or production 
of the property as he shall think proper. 


82-94, Repealed by Act of IV of 1877. 


95. If Magistrate certifies non-appearance of person pursuant 
to recognizance, sum acknowledged may be recovered as fine - If any 
person upon entering into such recognizance as is by this Act authorized 
to be taken, do not afterwards appear pursuant to such recognizance, the 
Magistrate before whom he ought to have appeared shall certify the fact 
of such non-appearance on the back of the recognizance, and thereupon 
the sum thereby acknowledged shall be recoverable in the manner provided 
by sections 64 and 67 to 70 of the Indian Penal Code and sections 421, 
422 and 425 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1973, for levying fines. 


96 to 98. Rep. by the Presidency Magistrates Act, 1877 (IV of 1877). 


99. Limitation of action. C/ause J. — All actions and prosecutions 
against any person which may be lawfully brought for anything done, or 
intended to be done, under the provisions of this Act, shall be commenced 
within three months after the act complained of shall have been committed, 
and not otherwise; 


Notice of action — and notice in writing of such action, and of the 
causes thereof shall be given to the defendant one month at least before 
the commencement of the action ; 

and in every such action it shall be expressly alleged in the plaint 
that the act complained of was done maliciously and without reasonable 
or probable cause : 

and if at the trial of any such action, upon the general issue being 
pleaded as hereinafter provided, the plaintiff shall fail to prove such 
allegation, he shall be noa-suited, and a verdict be given for the defendant. 

Plea. Clause 2. - The defendant in any such action may plead the 
general issue and give this Act and the special matter in evidence at any 
trial to be had thereupon ; 
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Tender of amends — And no plaintiff shall recover in any such action, 
if tender of sufficient amends shall have been made before such action 
brought, or if a sufficient sum of money shall have been paid into Court 
after such action brought, by or on behalf of the defendant ; 


Costs — and if a verdict shall pass for the defendant, or the plaintiff 
shall become non-suit, or discontinue any such action after issue joined 
or it, upon demurrer or otherwise, judgement shall be given against the 
plaintiff, the defendant shall recover his full costs as between attorney 
and client, and have the like remedy for the same as any defendant hath 
by law in other cases ; and, though a verdict shall be given for the plaintiff 
in any such action, such plainfiff shall not have costs against the defendant 
unless the Jugde before whom the trial shall be, shall certify his approbation 
of the action, and of the verdict obtained thereupon. 


100. Police to take charge of unclaimed moveable property. — 
(1) The Police shall for the purpose of safe custody, take temporary charge 
of - 


(a) all unclaimed moveable property found by them, and 


(b) all moveable property found lying in any public street, if the 
owner or the person in charge of such property on being directed to remove 
the same, refuses or omits to do so within a reasonable time ; 


and may, for the said purpose, take temporary charge of any unclaimed 
moveable property made over to them. 


(2) Property of which the Police have taken charge under sub- 
section (1) shall be handed over to the Commissioner of Police. 


101. Disposal of such property. —(1) If the said property appears 
to have been left by a person who has died intestate and not to be under 
two hundred rupees in value, the Commissioner of Police shall 
communicate with the Administrator General with a view to its being 
dealt with under the Administrator-General's Act, 1913, or any other law 
for the time being in force. 


(2) In every other case the Commissioner of Police shall issue a 
proclamation specifying the articles of which such property consists and 
requiring any person who may have a claim thereto to appear before himself 
or some other officer whom he appoints in this behalf and establish his 
claim within six months from the date of such proclamation. 
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(3) If the property, or any part thereof is subject to speedy and 
natural decay, or consists of live-stock, or if the property appears to be of 
less value than five rupees, it may forthwith be sold by auction under the 
orders of the Commissioner of Police and the net-proceeds of such sale 
shall be dealt with in the same manner as is hereinafter provided, for the 
disposal of the said property. 


(4) The Commissioner of Police shall, on being satisfied of the 
title of any claimant to the possession or administration of any property 
referred to in sub-section (2), order the same to be delivered to him, after 
deduction or payment of the expenses properly incurred by the Police in 
the seizure and detention thereof. 


(5) The Commissioner of Police may at his discretion, before 
making any order under sub-section (4), take such security as he may 
think proper from the person to whom the said property is to be delivered 
: and nothing herein before contained shall affect the right of any person 
to recover the whole or any part of such property from the person to whom 
it may have been delivered pursuant to such order. 


(6) Ifo person establishes his claim to such property within the 
period prescribed in sub-section (2) it shall be at the desposal of the State 
Government ; and the property, or such part thereof as has not already 
been sold under sub-section (3), may be sold by auction under orders of 
the Commissioner of Police. . 


102. Stray dogs to be killed at certain appointed periods — It 
shall be lawful for the Commissioner of Police, by order in writing, to be 
affixed at the principal police stations, and also to be published in some 
public newspapers to appoint, from time to time, certain periods within 
which any dogs found straying in the streets or beyond the enclosure of 
the houses of the owners of such dogs may be destroyed. 


102A. Public notices how to be given — Any public notice required 
to be given under any of the provisions of this Act shall be in writing, 
shall be signed by the Commissioner of Police, and shall be published in 
the locality to be affected thereby, by affixing copies thereof in conspicuous 
public places, or by proclaiming the same with beat of drum, or by 
advertising the same in such local newspapers, English or Vernacular, as 
the Commissioner of Police may deem fit, or by any two or more of these 
means and by any other means he may think suitable. 
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102B. Consent, etc., of Commissioner of Police or Police-officer 
how to be proved — Whenever under this Act or any rule made hereunder 
the omitting to do anything or the validity of anything depends upon the 
consent, approval, declaration, opinion or satisfaction of the Commissioner 
of Polige or of any other Police-officer, a written document signed by the 
Commissioner of Police or by such officer purporting to convey or set 
forth such consent, approval, declaration, opinion or satisfaction shall be 
sufficient evidence thereof. 


102C. Stamping of signature. — Every licence, written permission, 
notice or other document not being a summons or warrant or search- 
warrant, or a notification issued under sub-section (3) of section 62A or 
an order made under sub-section (4) of that section, or an order made 
under section 78A required by this Act, or any rule made hereunder, to 
bear the signature of the Commissioner of Police shall be deemed to be 
properly signed if it bears a facsimile of his signature stamped thereon. 


Schedule of Forms 
FORM A - (Referred to in section 13) 


[A. B. has been appointed a member of the Calcutta Police force, 
and is vested with the powers, functions and privileges of a Police Officer.] 


Calcutta, the .... 
FORM B‘~ Rep. by the Repealing and Amending Act, 1903 


Commissioner of Police 
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685 


*[SCHEDULE OF FEES 


(See section 41) 


A. — Fees for licenses. 


Description of items 


For every tea shop, aerated water 
shop, cold drink shop, soda 
fountain: * 


For every coffee-house, 
boarding-house or eating-house or 
sweetmeat shop. 


For every hotel run in western 
style, 


For every betel shop or shop 
selling bidi or cigarette or tobaccos 
or zarda or masalla for betel leaf. 

For every restaurant, snack shop, 
snack bar. 

For every lodging house for 
pilgrims. 

For every lodging house for 
seamen. 


For every other case 


Fees 


Rs. 100 per year and also 
additional fee of Rs. 10 per month 
or fraction of a month if music is to 
be played in such place. 


Rs. 250 per year and also 
additional fee of Rs. 15 per month 
or fraction of a month if music is to 


‘be played in such place. 


Rs. 1,000 per year for hotel. Rs. 
2,000 per year for hotel and 
restaurant. 


Rs. 60 per year. 


Rs. 250 per year. 
Rs. 50 per year. 
Rs. 100 per year. 


Rs. 10 per year. 


Provided that no fee shall be payable in respect of any establishment 
the keeper of which is required to take out a license under section 218 of 
the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1951, (West Bengal Act XXXIII of 1951) the 
fee for which is not more than Rs. 15 per year. 


*Substituted by the Calcutta and Suburban Police (Second Amendment) Act 1978 


(XLVIII of 1978) 
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B. — Fees for certificate 
Description of items. Fees. 


For every restaurant with permanent Pret Rs. 350 per year 
bar with foreign liquor shop or with a 
India-made foreign liquor shop or hotel 
where spirituous liquor or foreign liquor 
or India made foreign liquor are sold. 


For every foreign liquor shop or ya's Rs. 300 per year 
India-made foreign liquor shop. 

For every arrack or toddy-shop. ta Rs. 200 per year 

For every ganja shop, bhang shop sia Rs. 20 per year 
or opium shop. 

For every temporary bar aire Rs. 50 per day. 

For every other case wae Rs. 10 per year. 


C. - Fees for passes. 


Description of item Fees 


for every animal oles Rs. 10 

Explanation — lf any question arises as to whether any place or 
establishment or thing comes within any of the items described above, 
the matter shall be referred to the Commissioner of Police and the decision 
of the Commissioner of Police shall be final.] 
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Document — 64 


CALCUTTA SUBURBAN POLICE ACT AS ORIGINALLY PASSED IN 1866 


CALCUTTA SUBURBAN POLICE ACT, 1866 
Act No. II of 1866 
Passed by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in Council. 


(Received the assent of the Lieutenant-Governor on the Ist March 1866, 
and of the Governor-General on the 14th Idem.) 


An Act to provide for the better regulation of the Police within the 
Suburbs of the Town of Calcutta. 


Preamble : Whereas it is expedient to exclude the Suburbs of the 
Town of Calcutta from the general Police District of Bengal, and to make 
provision for the better regulation of the Police within the limits so 
excluded; It is enacted as follows :— 


I. The Suburbs may be excluded from the general Police District :- 
It shall be lawful for the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal to exclude the 
Suburbs of the Town of Calcutta or any portion thereof, from the general 
Police District of the Provinces subject to his control, and the limits of the 
tract of country so excluded shall be defined in a Notificaiton to be 
published in the Calcutta Gazette, and the operation of this Act shall be 
confined to such limits. Provided that it shall be lawful for the said 
Lieutenant-Governor from time to time to alter such limits by such 
Notification as aforesaid. 


Il. A Police Force to be constituted for the Suburbs :- For the Suburbs 
of the Town of Calcutta so defined as aforesaid there shall be a Police 
Force, which shall consist of such number of Officers and men and shall 
be otherwise constituted in such manner, as shall be from time to time 
ordered by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 


Ill. The Police Force to be under the Control of the Commissioner 
of Police for Calcutta :- The Police Force of the Suburbs of the Town of 
Calcutta shall be under the exclusive direction and control of the 
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Commissioner of Police for the Town of Calcutta, who may from time to 
time, subject to the approbation of the said Lieutenant-Governor [48] or, 
frame such orders and regulations as he shall deem expeident, relative to 
the general government of the Force, the places of residence, the 
classification, rank, distribution and particular service of the several 
members thereof, their inspection, and the description of arms, 
accoutrements and other necessaries to be furnished to them, and all such 
other orders and regulations relative to the said Police. Force as the said 
Commissioner shall from time to time deem expedient for preventing 
neglect or abuse, and for rendering such Force efficient in the discharge of 
all its duties. 


IV. Appointment, &c. of the Force to rest with the Commissioner :- 
The appointment of the members of the Police Force shall rest with the 
Commissioner of Police, and he may, at any time, suspend or dismiss any 
member of the Force whom he shall think remiss or negligent in the 
discharge of his duty, or otherwise unfit for the same. 


V. Commissioner may fine for lesser breaches of discipline :- For 
any lessor breach of discipline or other misconduct not requiring the 
suspension or dismissal of the offender, a member of the Police Force may 
be fined by the Commissioner any sum not exceeding one-half of his 
monthly pay. 


VI. Additional penalties for neglect of duty. &c :- For neglect or 
violation of duty in his office, and for any breach of the orders and 
regulations framed as aforesaid, every member of the Police Force, besides 
being suspended or dismissed from his employment, at the discretion of 
the Commissioner, shall be liable, on conviction before a Magistrate, toa 
fine not exceeding one hundred Rupees (which may be deducted from any 
salary then due to such offender) or to imprisonment, simple or rigorous, 
for any term not exceeding three months. 


VII. Police Officers not to resign without notice :- No member of the 
Police Force to be enrolled under this Act shall be at liberty to resign his 
office, or to withdraw himself from the duties thereof, unless expressly 
allowed so to do in writing by the Commissioner, or unless he shall have 
given to the Commissioner six months' notice of his intention if a member 
of the Mounted Branch of the said Force, and two months' notice if a 
member of [49] any other branch ; 


and every member of the said Force who shall so resign or withdraw 
without such leave or*notice shall be liable, on the order of the 
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Commissioner, to forfeit all arrears of pay then due to him, and, on the 
sentence of a Magistrate, to pay a fine not exceeding fifty Rupees, or to 
undergo imprisonment of either description for any term not exceeding 
two months, 


VIII. On enrolment Police Officer to receive a Certificate :- Every 
member of the Police Force shall receive on his enrolment a certificate in 
the form hereunto annexed, under the signature of the Commissioner of 
Police, by virtue of which he shall be vested with the powers, functions, 
and privileges of a Police Officer. 


Such Certificate shall cease to have effect whenever the person named 
in it is suspended or dismissed, or otherwise removed from employment 
in the Force. 


IX. Penalty for dismissed members not delivering up clothing, 
&c :- Every member of the Police Force who shall be dismissed from or 
shall cease to hold and exercise his office, and who shall not forthwith 
deliver up his Certificate, and all the clothing, accoutrements, and 
appointments and other necessaries which may have been supplied to him 
for the execution of his duty, to the Commissioner, or to such person and 
at such time and place as shall be directed by the said Commissioner, shall 
be liable, on conviction before a Magistrate, to imprisonment of either 
description for any term not exceeding one month. 


And it shall be lawful for the Commissioner, or for any Magistrate, to 
issue his Warrant to search for and seize all the clothing, accoutrements, 
appointments and other necessaries which shall not be delivered over, 
wherever the same may be found. 


X. Superannuation Fund :- There shall be deducted from the pay 
of every member of the Police Force, of a class not entitled to the benefit 
of the Uncovenanted Service Pension Rules, a sum, after such rate as the 
said Lieutenant-Governor shall direct, not exceeding one anna in the Rupee, 
which sum so deducted shall, from time to time, be invested in such manner 
and in such securities as the said Lieutenant-Governor may in [50] writing 
direct; and the said sum so invested, together with the interest and dividends 
thereof, shall form a Fund, to be called "The Police Superannuation Fund," 
and shall be applied from time to time to payment of such superannuation 
or retiring allowances or gratuities as may be ordered by the said Lieutenant- 
Governor at any time to any of the aforesaid members of the Police Force: 

Provided that any Police Officer may be dismissed or removed without 
a superannuation allowance, and that no Police Officer shall be entitled as 
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of right to any allowance from the said Fund, or shall rotain any right to a 
refund of any deduction made from his pay while he shall have been a 
Police Officer. 


XI. Disposal of the proceeds of certain fines, &c : All sums accruing 
from stoppages from members of the Police Force during absence from 
sickness or other cause, and fines imposed on members thereof for 
misconduct, and from fines imposed by Magistrates upon drunken persons, 
or for assaults upon Police Officers, and all moneys arising from the sale 
of worn or cast off clothing or other articles supplied for the use of the 
Police, shall be applied in aid of any Fund applicable to Police purposes. 


XII. Appointment of Special Police Officers : The Commissioner of 
Police may, of his own authority, appoint Special Police Officers to assist 
on any temporary emergency. 


XIIl. Powers of Special Police Officers : Brey Special Police Officer 
so appointed shall have the same powers, privileges, and protection, and 
shall be liable to perform the same duties, and shall be aménable to the 
same penalties, and be subordinate to the same authorities, as the ordinary 
Officers of Police. 


XIV. Penalty for Special Police Officer neglecting or refusing to 
serve, &c : If any person, being appointed a Special Police Officer as 
aforesaid, shall, without sufficient excuse, neglect, or refuse to serve as 
such, or to obey such lawful order or direction as may be given to him for 
the performance of his duties, he shall be liable, upon conviction before a 
Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding fifty Rupees, for every such neglect, 
refusal or disobedience. 


[51] XV. Appointment of additional Police Officers on the application 
of private individual : The Commissioner of Police may also, if he shall 
think fit, on the application of any person, showing the necessity of it, 
appoint any additional number of Police Officers to keep the peace at any 
place within the limits of the operation of this Act, at the charge of the 
person applying, but subject to the orders of the said Commissioner, and 
for such time as he shall think fit; and every such Police Officer shall 
receive a Certificate, by virtue of which he shall be vested with all the 
powers, privileges and duties of the Police Officers belonging to the 
ordinary Force. 


Provided that the person upon whose application such appointment 
shall have been made may, upon giving one month's notice in writing to 
the Commissioner of Police, require that the Police Officers so appointed 
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at his expense, shall be discontinued, and thereupon the said Commissioner 
shall discontinue such additional Police Officers ; and all moneys received 
by the said Commissioner for the payment of any such additional Police 
Officers shall be accounted for by him. 


XVI. Apprehension and punishment of reputed thieves, &c : A Police 
Officer may arrest without a warrant 


any person found, between sun-set and sun-rise, armed with any 
dangerous or offensive instrument whatsoever, with intent to commit 
any offence against the person or property or another ; 


any reputed thief found, between sun-set and sun-rise, and board any 
vessel or boat, or lying or loitering in any bazar, street, road, yard, 
thoroughfare or other place, who shall not give a satisfactory account 
of himself ; 


any person found, between sun-set and sun-rise, having his face 
covered or otherwise disguised, with intent to commit any such 
offence as aforesaid; 


any person found, between sun-set and sun-rise, in any dwelling- 
house or other building whatsoever, without being able satisfactorily 
to account for his presence therein ; and 


any person having in his possession, without lawful excuse (the proof 
of which excuse shall be on such person) any implement of house- 
breaking ; and such person shall be liable to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labor, for a term not exceeding three months. 


[52] XVII. Brothels : On proof to the satisfaction of the Commissioner 
of Police, or of a Magistrate, that a house is used as a common brothel, or 
lodging-house for prostitutes, or disorderly persons of any description, 
such Commissioner or Magistrate may summon the owner or tenant of the 
house to answer the complaint and on being satisfied that the house is so 
used, and is a source of annoyance and offence to the neighbours, may 
order the owner or tenant to discontinue such use of it ; and if he shall fail 
to comply with such order within five days, may impose upon him a fine 
to the extent of twenty-five Rupees for every day thereafter that the house 
shall be so used. 


XVIII. Penalty for keeping a hotel, &c. without a license : Whoever 
has or keeps any hotel, tavern, punch-house, or ale-house, arrack or toddy 
shop, or place for the sale or consumption of ganja, chundoo or other 
preparation of opium, hemp or other intoxicating drug, plant or substance. 
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or has or keeps any coffee-house, boarding-house, eating-house, lodging- 
house, other place of public resort and entertainment, wherein provisions, 
liquors or refreshments are sold or consumed (whether the same be kept 
or retailed therein or procured elsewhere) without a license to be obtained 
in the manner hereinafter mentioned, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
fifty Rupees for everyday that the said house or place of entertainment is 
kept open, or the sale of provisions, liquors, or refreshments is continued, 
without the necessary license. Provided that nothing in this Act shall apply 
to the sale, in reasonable quantities, of any drug, plant or substance in any 
chemist's or druggist's shop for medicinal purpose only. 


XIX. Excise license not to be granted without Certificate of 
Commissioner of Police : No license shall be granted under the 
provisions of the Act XXI of 1856 (to’consolidate and amend the law 
relating to the Abkaree Revenue in the Presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal) unless the person applying for such license shall produce a 
certificate from the Commissioner of Police, stating that a license may 
be granted to him for the sale of spirituous liquors or intoxicating drugs, 
as the case may be, without risk or detriment to the preservation of peace 
and good order and containing a full statement of such [53] conditions 
as may have been imposed and shall have been remained in force, under 
the provisions hereinafter contained, at the date when such license shall 
be granted. 


No license so granted shall be renewable without a fresh Certificate as 
aforesaid, previously obtained from the Commissioner of Police, subjcet 
to the order and control of the said Lieutenant-Governor. 


XX. Duration and condition of Licenses : \t shall be competent to 
the Commissioner of Police, subject to the direction and control of the 
said Lieutenant—Governor, to limit, in such Certificate as aforesaid, the 
period for which the license may be granted, and also to fix such conditions 
as he may deem necessary for securing the good behaviour of the keepers 
of the houses and places of entertainment as aforesaid, and for the 
prevention of drunkenness and disorder among the persons frequenting, 
the same, and from time to time to vary such conditions, subject to such 
direction and control as aforesaid ; and no license granted under the said 
Act XXI of 1856, shall be valid unless it shall contain such conditions as 
shall have been imposed and shall remain in force for the time being under 
this Section. 


XXI. Penalty for keeping up signboard or notice after expiry of 
license : Whenever any license granted as aforesaid shall have ceased to 
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have effect, it shall be lawful for the Commissioner of Police to order the 
person to whom such license shall have been granted, to remove or cause 
to be removed any sign-board or other notice which such person might 
have been theretofore bound, under the terms of his said license, to keep 
affixed on or near the house or place of public resort or entertainment to 
which such license had been granted; and any person who shall fail to 
obey any such order forthwith shall be liable, on conviction, to a fine of 
ten Rupees for every day thereafter during which he shall so fail. 


XXII. Commissioner of Police may grant licenses for places for which 
no licenses are required under Act XXI of 1856 : The Commissioner of 
Police may, at his discretion, from time to time, grant licenses to the keepers 
of such houses or places of public resort and entertainment as aforesaid 
for which no such license as is specified in the [54] said Act XXI of 1856 
is required, upon such conditions, to be inserted in every such license, as 
he, with the sanction of the said Lieutenant-Governor, from time to time 
shall order, for securing the good behaviour of the keepers of the said 
houses or places of public resort or entertainment, and the prevention of 
drunkenness and disorder among the persons frequenting or using the 
same ; and the said licenses may be granted by the said Commissioner for 
any term not exceeding one year. 


XXIII. Penalty for breach of any condition of a license : Any person 
committing a breach of any of the conditions of a license granted either 
under Section XIX or Section XXII of this Act shall, on conviction before 
a Magistrate, be punishable by a fine not exceeding one hundred Rupees, 
and such fine shall be recovered from the person licensed, notwithstanding 
that such breach may have been owing to the default or carelessness of the 
servant or other person in charge of the shop or place of sale. 


Any person so convicted shall also be liable to the forfeiture of his 
license, at the discretion of the Commissioner of Police, subject to the 
direction and control of the said Lieutenant-Governor. 

XXIV. Fee for Certificate : For every certificate or license granted 
by the Commissioner of Police under this Act, there shall be levied a fee 
of two Rupees. 

XXV. Penalty for owning or keeping, or having charge of, a common 
gaming-house, &c : Whoever, being the owner or occupier, or having the 
use, of any house, room, or place, opens, shall keep, or use the same as a 
common or gaming-house; and whoever, being the owner or occupier of 
any house or room, shall knowingly and wilfully permit the same to be kept, 
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or used by any other person as a common gaming-house; and whoever 
shall have the care or management of, or in any manner assist in conducting 
the business of any house, room, or place so kept or used; and whoever 
shall advance or furnish money for the purpose of gaming with persons 
frequenting such house, room, or place, shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding two hundred Rupees, or to imprisonment, of either description 
for any term not exceeding three months. 


[55] XXVI. Penalty for being found playing in a common gaming 
house : Whoever shall be found in any such house, room, or place, playing 
or gaming with cards, dice, counters, money or other instruments of gaming, 
or shall be found there present for the purpose of gaming whether playing 
for any money, wager, stake, or otherwise, shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding one hundred Rupees, or to imprisonment of either description 
for any term not exceeding one month ; and any person found in any 
common gaming-house during any gaming or playing therein, shall be 
presumed, until the contrary be proved, to have been there for the purpose 
of gaming. 

XXVII. Commissioner or Magistrate may authorize certain Police 
Officers to enter any common gaming-house for the purpose of search 
and seizure : If the Commissioner of Police or a Magistrate, upon 
information on oath, and after such inquiry as he may think necessary, 
shall have reason to believe that any house, room, or place is used as a 
common gaming-house, he may, by his warrant, give authority to any 
superior Officer of Police to enter, with such assistance as may be found 
necessary, by night or by day, and by force if necessary, any such house, 
room, or other place, and to take into custody all persons whom he finds 
therein, whether or not then actually gaming, and to seize all instruments 
of gaming, and all moneys, and securities for money, and articles of value, 
reasonably suspected to have been used or intended to be used for the 
purpose of gaming, which are found therein, and to search all parts of the 
house, room, or place which he shall have so entered, when he shall have 
reason to believe that any instruments of gaming are concealed therein, 
and also the persons of those whom he so takes into custody, and to seize 
and take possession of all instruments of gaming found upon such search. 


XXVIII. Evidence of house being common gaming-house : When 
under the provisions of the last preceding Section any cards, dice, gaming- 
table, or cloth, board, or other instruments of gaming, shall be found in 
any house, room, or place, or about the person of any of those who are 
found therein, it shall be evidence until the contrary is made to appear 
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[56] that such house, room or place is used as a common gaming-house, 
and that the persons found therein were there present for the purpose of 
gaming, although no play was actually seen by the Police Officer or any of 
his assistants. 


XXIX. On conviction for keeping a common gaming-house, 
instruments of gaming to be destroyed, &c : On conviction of any person 
for keeping any such common gaming-house, or being present therein for 
the purpose of gaming, all the instruments of gaming found therein shall 
be destroyed by order of the Magistrate, who may also order all or any of 
the securities for money and other articles seized, not being instruments 
of gaming, to be sold and converted into money, and the proceeds thereof, 
with all moneys seized therein, to be forfeited ; or, in his discretion, may 
order any part thereof to be returned to the persons appearing to have been 
severally thereunto entitled. (Proof of playing for stakes unnecessary) 
It shall not be necessary, in order to convict any person of keeping a 
common gaming-house, or of being concerned in the management of any 
common gaming-house, to prove that any person found playing at any 
game was playing for money, wager, or stake. 


XXX. Witness indemnified : Any person who shall have been 
concerned in gaming contrary to this Act, and who shall be examined as a 
witness before a Magistrate on the trial of any person for a breach of any 
of the provisions of this Act relating to gaming, and who upon such 
examination, shall make true and faithful discovery, to the best of his 
knowledge, of all things as to which he shall be so examined, and who 
shall thereupon receive from the said Magistrate a certificate in writing to 
that effect, shall be freed from all prosecutions under this Act for anything 
done before that time in respect of such gaming. 


XXXI. Portion of the fine may be paid to informer : The Magistrate 
may direct any portion, not exceeding one-fourth, of any fine which shall 
be levied under Sections XXV and XXVI of this Act, or any part of the 
moneys or proceeds of articles seized and ordered to be forfeited under 
section XXIX to be paid to an informer. 


[57] XXXII. Gambling in the streets : A Police Officer may apprehend 
without warrant any person found gaming with cards, dice, counters, money, 
or other instruments of gaming in any public street, place, or thoroughfare ; 
and such person shall be liable, on summary conviction before a Magistrate, 
to a fine not exceeding twenty Rupees, or to imprisonment of either 
description for any term not exceeding one month ; and such instruments 
of gaming and money shall be forfeited. 
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XXXIIL Pawn-brokers and money-changers to report stolen 
property under penalty for neglect : \f any property answering the 
description set forth in any information which shall be given by any Police 
Officer to any pawn-broker, or dealer in second-hand property or money- 
changer, regarding property stolen or fraudulently obtained, shall then be, 
or thereafter come into the possession of, or be offered in pawn, or for sale 
or change to, such pawn-broker, dealer or money-changer, he shall, without 
unneccesary delay, give information to that effect at the nearest Police 
Office, and shall also state the name and address given by the party by 
whom the same was offered, or from whom the same was received : 


Provided always that, in the case of wearing apparel or other articles 
which it may be difficult for such pawn-broker or dealer to trace out and 
identify, no fine shall be exigible in respect of not reporting such articles, 
unless it shall appear to the Magistrate that such articles had been knowingly 
concealed by such pawn-broker or dealer. 


XXXIV. Manufacture or possession of Gun powder : Whoever shall 
manufacture gun-powder or, without a license from the Commissioner of 
Police, shall have in his possession, in any house shop, warehouse, or 
other building, at any one time, a greater quantity of Gun-powder than ten 
pounds shall be liable to a fine not exceeding five hundred Rupees, and 
also to forfeit such Gunpowder so manufactured or possessed, together 
with the vessel or receptacle in which it may be contained. 


XXXV. Licenses by Commissioner of Police for sale and deposit 
of Gunpowder. &c : The Commissioner of Police may grant to any person 
a license for the sale or keeping in deposit of any quantity of Gunpowder 
not exceeding fifty pounds, on such conditions, and for such term, not 
exceeding one year, as shall be specified [58] in the license ; and any 
person who shall be guilty of a breach of any of such conditions shall, on 
summary conviction before a Magistrate, be liable to a fine not exceeding 
two hundred Rupees, and to forfeit all Gunpowder so kept in deposit 
contrary thereto, and the vessels containing it, and also, in the discretion 
of the Magistrate, or of the Commissioner, to forfeit his license. 


XXXVI. Licenses for conveying and removing Gunpowder : The 
Commissioner of Police may grant to any person a license for the transit 
and carrying of Gunpowder from one place to another, in such manner and 
in such quantity as he any deem advisable ; and any person, not being duly 
licensed in that behalf, who shall carry or convey a greater quantity of 
Gunpowder than one pound from one place to another, shall be liable to a 
fine not exceeding fifty Rupees. 
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XXXVII. Commissioner of Police may issue warrant to search for 
Gunpowder &c : The Commissioner of Police, on credible information 
laid before him, on oath, may issue his warrant authorising a Police Officer 
to search in the day-time any house. shop, magazine, or other building or 
place in which he shall have reasonable ground to suspect that any 
Gunpowder is manufactured, sold, or kept, or any boat, carriage, cart or 
other vehicle in which any Gun-powder may be suspected to be carried, or 
any person suspected of carrying the same, contrary to the provisions of 
this Act; and all Gun-powder found on such search shall, together with 
the vessels or receptacles in which it may be stored, be immediately seized 
and kept, pending the judgment of a Magistrate. 


XXXVIIL Act not to apply to Government Gunpowder. &c : None of 
the four last proceding Sections shall extend to any Government magazine, 
or store, or building for the making or deposit of Gunpowder under the 
authority or for the use of the Government, or to any Gunpowder belonging 
to Government. 


XXXIX. Commissioner may make rules for the conduct of 
assemblies and processions : The Commissioner of Police, from time to 
time, as occasion may require, may, subject to the orders of the said 
Lieutenant-Governor, make rules for the conduct of all assemblies and 
processions in the public roads, [59] streets, or thoroughfares within the 
limits aforesaid, prescribing the routes by which, and the times at which, 
such processions may pass, and for keeping order in the public roads, 
streets, thoroughfares, ghauts, and landing-places, and all other places of 
public resort, and preventing obstructions thereof, on the occasion of such 
assemblies and processions, and in the neighbourhood of places of worship, 
during the time of public worship ; and in any case when the roads, streets, 
or thoroughfares, ghauts, or landing-places may be thronged, or may be 
liable to be obstructed; and may give licenses for the use of music in the 
streets on the occasion of native festivals and ceremonies. 


Every person opposing or not obeying the orders so issued by the 
Commissioner of Police, or violating the conditions of such license, shall 
be liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred Rupees. 


XL. Penalty for the following offences in public streets, &c : 
Whoever, within such limits as shall be from time to time defined by the 
Commissioner of Police, with the sanction of the said Lieutenant-Governor, 
in any public street, road, thoroughfare, or place of public resort, shall 
commit any of the following offences shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
fifty Rupees :- 
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1. Driving, etc., elephant or camel — Whoever shall drive, ride or 
lead any elephant or camel without permission from the Commissioner of 
Police. 


2. Driving a vehicle without a sufficient light - Whoever shall drive 
any vehicle of any description, at any time between three quarters of an 
hour after sun-set and one hour before sun-rise, without a sufficient light, 
except when, in the opinion of the Magistrate, there may be sufficient 
moonlight to render said light unnecessary. 


3. Driving vehicle otherwise than on left side of the road —- Whoever, 
without reasonable cause, shall drive a carriage, cart, or other vehicle 
otherwise than on the left or near side of the road. 


[60] 4. Exposing for show horses, or cleaning or repairing 
conveyances or training horses in places not allowed by the 
Commissioner — Whoeover shall expose for show, hire or sale any horse 
or other animal, or any carriage; or shall clean or dress any horse or other 
animal ; or shall clean any carriage or other conveyance; or shall make or 
repair any part of any cart or carriage, except in cases of accident where 
repair on the spot is necessary ; or shall train or break any horse, except in 
such place and at such times as may be allowed by the Commissioner. 


5. Negligence in driving cattle — Whoever, by negligence or ill-usage 
in driving cattle, causes any mischief to be done by such cattle or shall in 
any wise misbehave himself in the driving, management, or care of such 
cattle, so as to cause mischief or obstruction. 


6. Leaving cart, &c. without control — Whoever being in charge of a 
cart, carriage, or horse, shall leave it at such a distance as not to have the 
same under due control. 


7. Obstructing road or thoroughfare by carriage &c — Whoever 
causes any cart or truck, with or without horses or cattle, to remain or 
stand longer than may be necessary for loading or unloading, except at 
places lawfully appointed for the purpose; or shall leave any cart, carriage, 
or truck, or fasten any horse or other animal, so as to cause any obstruction 
in any thoroughfare. 


8. Obstructing foot-ways — Whoever shall load or ride any horse or 
other animal or draw or drive any cart, carriage, or truck upon any foot- 
way, or fasten any horse or any animal so that it can stand across or upon 
any foot-way. 


9. Beating drums, tom-toms, &c — Whoever shall beat a drum or 
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tom-tom, or blow a horn or trumpet, or beat or sound any brass or other 
metal instrument or utensil, except at such times and places as shall be 
from time to time allowed by the Commissioner of Police. 


[61] 10. Lighting fires and discharging guns, fireworks, &c— Whoever 
shall set fire to or burn any straw or other matter, or light any bonfire, or 
wantonly discharge any firearm or air-gun, or let off or throw any fire- 
work, or send up any fire balloon, except at such times and places as shall 
from time to time be allowed by the Commissioner of Police. 


11. Driving a cart with insufficiently greased wheels — Whoever, by 
driving a hackery or cart with insufficiently greased wheels, shall create a 
noise which is reasonably calculated to cause annoyance to persons 
frequenting or residing near the thoroughfare in which such hackery or 
cart is driven. 


12. IMuminations — Whoever, without the consent of the Commissioner 
of Police, shall put up any post or other thing on the side of any public 
street, for the purpose of affixing thereon lamps to illuminate the street. 


13. Affixing bills or otherwise defacing houses, &c — Whoever, 
without the consent of the owner or occupier, shall affix any bill or notice, 
or any paper, against or upon any building, wall, or fence, or shall write 
upon, deface, or mark any such building, wall, or fence with chalk, or 
paint, or in any way whatsoever. 


14. Bathing, &c. in pblic street or aqueduct — Whoever shall bathe or 
wash himself in any public street, or in, upon, or by the side of, any public 
tank, reservoir or aqueduct, not being a place act apart for such purpose. 


15. Obstructing persons at bathing places — Whoever shall obstruct 
or incommode a person bathing at any place set apart as a bathing place, 
by wilful intrusion, or by using such place as a landing place, or by 
anchoring or otherwise fastening or keeping boats, or by washing horses, 
cattle, or dogs, at or near such place, or in any other way. 


16. Cruelty to animals — Whoever shall cruelly beat, ill-treat, abuse, 
or torture, or shall cause or procure to be cruelly beaten, ill-treated, abused, 
or tortured, any animal. 


17. Beggars — Whoever, in any public road, street, thoroughfare, or 
place shall beg or apply for alms, or shall expose or exhibit any sores, 
wounds, bodily ailment [62] or deformity, with the object of exciting charity, 
or of obtaining alms, or shall seek for or obtain alms, by means of any 
false statement or pretence. 
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18. Exposing person, &c — Whoever, wilfully and indecently exposes 
his person, or commits a nuisance by easing himself. 


XLI. Penalty for drunkenness in public — whoever is found drunk 
and incapable of taking care of himself, in any street or thoroughfare, or in 
any place of public amusement or resort, shall be liable to a fine not 
exceeding ten Rupees, or to imprisonment of either description for a term 
not exceeding twenty-four hours. 


XLII. Stray dogs : It shall be lawful for the Commissioner of 
Police, by order in writing to be affixed at the principal police. Stations, 
and also to be published in some public newspaper, to appoint, from time 
to time, certain periods within which any dogs found straying in the streets, 
or beyond the exclosures of the house of the owners of such dogs, may be 
destroyed. 


XLII. Police Officer may arrest without warrant on view of 
offence : Any Police Officer may arrest without a warrant any person 
committing in his view any offences against this Act, if the name and 
address of such person be unknown to such Police Officer, and cannot be 
ascertained by him. 


XLIV. Arrest of person committing offence with respect to person 
or property of another : Whoever commits an offence on or with respect 
to the person or property of another, or, in committing an offence under 
this Act, injures or damages the person or property of another, may, if his 
name and address be unknown, be apprehended by the person injured, or 
by any person who may be using the property to which the injury may be 
done, or by the servant of either of such persons or by any person authorised 
by or acting in aid of him, and may be detained until he gives his name and 
address, and satisfy such person that the name and address so given are 
correct, or until he can be delivered into the custody of a Police Officer. 


[63] XLV. Persons taken into custody by a Police Officer without 
warrant may be detained in Police Office until brought before a 
Magistrate or bailed : Every person taken into custody without a warrant 
by a Police Officer under this Act, shall be taken to the nearest Police 
Station House, in order that such person may be detained until he can be 
brought before the Magistrate or until he shall enter into recognizances, 
with or without sureties, for his appearance before the Magistrate. 


Any person so detained and not entering into recognizances, with or 
without such sureties, shall be carried before the Magistrate within twenty- 
four hours from the time of his being taken into custody. 
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XLVI. Power to take recognizance at the Station House : 
Whenever any person shall be brought to a Station House charged with 
any offence against this Act, it shall be lawful for the Officer in charge of 
such Station House, or any superior Officer of Police, if he shall deem it 
prudent, to enlarge such person on his own recognizance, with or without 
sureties, conditioned as hereinafter mentioned. 


XVIL. Condition of Recognizance : Every recognizance so taken 
shall be without fee or reward, and shall be conditioned for the appearance 
of the person thereby bound before a Magistrate at his next sitting and all 
the persons executing the said recognizance shall acknowledge themselves 
jointly and severally bound in the sum not exceeding one thousand Rupees 
— thereby acknowledged ; and the time and place of appearance shall be 
specified in the said recognizance, or in the condition thereof; 


_ and the Officer taking the recognizance shall enter in a book, to be kept 
for the purpose, the name, residence, and occupation of the party, and his 
surety or sureties (if any) entering into such recognizance, together with 
the condition thereof, and the sum thereby acknowledged, and shall return 
every Such recognizance to the Magistrate present at the time and place 
when and where the party is bound to appear. 


XLVIII. Recovery and appropriation of fines : All fines imposed 
under the authority of this Act shall be recoverable in the manner prescribed 
by Section 61 of the Code [64] of Criminal Procedure, and the amount so 
levied shall be appropriated to any fund applicable to Police purposes : 


Imprisonnient in lieu of fine — Provided that it shall be lawful for the 
Magistrate, when it shall appear to him that the fine cannot be realised by 
recourse to the provisions above mentioned, to sentence the offender to 
imprisonment in lieu of any fine to which such offender is liable under 
this Act, and the term of such imprisonment shall be fixed in accordance 
with the scale laid down in Section 67 of the Indian Penal Code. 


XLIX. Powers of Joint and other Magistrates : Any Joint 
Magistrate, or other Officer duly authorized to exercise the powers of a 
Magistrate, and any Assistant vested with the powers of a Subordinate 
Magistrate of the First Class, in cases referred to him by the Magistrate, 
may exercise all the powers vested in a Magistrate by this Act. 


L. And of the Deputy Commissioner : The Deputy Commissioner 
of Police for the Town of Calcutta may, under the orders of the 
‘Commissioner, exercise all or any of the powers vested in the latter by the 
provisions of this Act. 
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LI. Interpretation : The following words and expressions in this 
Act shall have the meanings hereby assigned to them, unless there be 
something in the subject or context repugnant to such construction (that is 
to say); ¢ 


"Property". The word "property" shall include any chattel, 
money, or valuable security. 

"Person". The word "person" shall include a 
corporation. 

"Month". The work "month" shall mean calendar 
month. 

"Oath". The word "oath" shall include any affirmation 


or declaration lawfully substituted for an oath. 


"Common gaming-house" The words "common gaming-house" shall be 
taken to mean any house, room, or place in 
which cards, dice, tables, or other instruments 
of gaming are kept or used for the profit or 
gain of the person owning or [65] keeping 
such house, room, or place, whether by way 
of charge for the use of the instruments of 
gaming, or of the house, room, or place, or 
otherwise howsoever. 


"Cattle" The word "cattle" shall, besides horned cattle, 
include horses, asses, mules, sheep, goats, and 
swine. 

Number Words importing the singular number shall 


include the plural number, and words import- 
ing the plural number shall include the 
singular number. 

Gender Words importing the masculine gender shall 
include females. 


LIl. Act XXI of 1857 repealed, so far as regards the suburbs of 
Calcutta. : Act XXI of 1857 (to make better provision for the order and 
good government of the Suburbs of Calcutta and of the Station of Howrah) 
is hereby repealed, so far as it applies to such portion of the Suburbs of the 
Town of Calcutta as shall, for the time being, be subject to the operation 
of this Act. 
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Form of Certificate (Referred to in Section VIII) 


A. B. has béen appointed a (Superintendent, Inspector, Jemadar, 
Darogah, or Peon, as the case may be) in the Suburban Police Force, and 
is vested with the powers, functions, and privileges of a Police Oficer. 


(From The Acts of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in Council, 1866, pp. 
47-65) 
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CALCUTTA POLICE ACT, (4 of 1866) 
Passed by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in Council. 


[71] (Received the assent of the Lieutenant-Governor on the 
13th March 1866, and of the Governor-General on the 23rd Idem.) 


AN ACT TO AMEND AND CONSOLIDATE THE PROVISIONS OF 
ACT 13 OF 1856 (for regulating the Police of the Towns of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay) and Act 48 of 1860 (to amend Act 13 of 1856.) 


Preamble : Whereas it is expedient to amend and consolidate the 
provisions of Act 13 of 1856 and of Act 48 of 1860, so far as the said Acts 
are applicable to the Town of Calcutta; It is enacted as follows :— 


1. Short title : This Act may be cited as the "Calcutta Police Act, 
1866". 


2. Acts XIII of 1856 and XLVIII of 1860 repealed, as regards 
Calcutta : The said Acts XIII of 1856 and XLVIII of 1860, as far as they 
relate to the Town of Calcutta, are hereby repealed, except so far as they 
repeal any other enactment, and except as to any act or offence which 
shall have been done or committed, or to any money which shall have 
become due, or to any fine or penalty which shall have been incurred, or 
to any proceedings which shall have been commenced, before this Act 
shall come into operation. c 

3. Interpretation : The following words and expressions in this 
Act shall have the meanings hereby assigned to them, unless there be 
something in the subject or context repugnant to such construction, (that 
is to say); — 


"Town" — The words "Town of Calcutta” shall include 
all places within the local limits of the 
jurisdiction of Her Majesty's High Court of 
Judicature at Fort William in Bengal. 


"Magistrate" -—The word Magistrate shall mean any 
Magistrate of Police acting for the said Town. 
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"Property" — The word "property" shall include any chattel, 
money, or valuable security. 

"Month" —The word "month" shall mean calendar 
month. 

"Oath" — The word "oath" shall include any affirmation 


or declaration lawfully substituted for an oath. 

"Common gaming-house" — The words "common gaming-house" shall be 
taken to mean any house, room, or place in 
which cards, dice, tables, or other instruments 
of gaming are kept or used for the profit or 
gain of the person owning [or] keeping such 
house, room, or place, whether by way of 
charge for the use of the instruments of 
gaming, or of the house, room, or place, or 
otherwise howsoever. 


"Cattle" — The word "cattle" shall, besides horned cattle, 
ie include horses, asses, mules, sheep, goats, and 

swine. 
"Number" — Words importing the singular number shall 


include the plural number, and words import- 
ing the plural number ‘shall include the 
singular number. 

"Gender" — Words importing the masculine gender shall 
include females. 


4. Appointment and Removal of Commissioner of Police : The 
administration of the Police in the Town of Calcutta shall be vested in an 
Officer to be styled as the Commissioner of Police for such Town, who 
shall from time to time be appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
and may be removed by the same authority, and who shall receive such 
salary as the Governor General of India in Council shall allow . 


5. Appointment of deputies to Commissioner of Police : The said 
Lieutenant-Governor may from time to time appoint one or more deputies 
to the Commissioner of Police, who shall be competent to perform any of 
the duties assigned to that officer under his order. 


The Deputy Commissioner may be removed at any time by order of the 
said Lieutenant-Governor. 


6. Commissioner of Police shall not ordinarily be a Magistrate : 
The Commissioner of Police shall not ordinarily be a Magistrate of Police 
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under this Act, but, with the sanction of the Governor-General of India in 
Council, may be appointed to that office, when the said Lieutenant- 
Governor for special reasons, may deem it expedient. 


7. Commissioner of Police to be Justice of the Peace, but to act 
only in certain cases : The Commissioner of Police shall be appointed a 
Justice of the Peace, but unless he is vested with the jurisdiction of a 
Magistrate of Police, he shall act as a Justice only'so far as may be necessary 
for the preservation of the peace, the prevention of crimes, and the detection, 
apprehension, and detention of offenders in order to their being brought 
before a Magistrate of Police, and so far as may be necessary for the 
performance of the duties assigned to the Commissioner by this Act. 


The Deputies to the Commissioner of Police may be appointed Justices 
of the Peace, and, if so appointed, shall act in that capacity subject to the 
above restriction. 


8. Constitution of Police-Force : For the said town of Calcutta there 
shall be a Police Force, which shall consist of such number of Officers 
and men, and shall be otherwise constituted in such manner, as shall be, 
from time to time, ordered by the said Lieutenant-Governor, with the 
sanction of the Governor-General of India in Council. 


9. The Police Force to be under the control of Commissioner. 
Rules for the government of the Force to be made by the Commissioner 
and approved by Government : The Police-Force shall be-under the 
exclusive direction and control of the Commissioner of Police, who may 
from time to time, subject to the approbation of the said Lieutenant- 
Goverhor, frame such orders and regulations as he shall deem expdient, 
relative to the general Government of the Force, the places of residence, 
the classification, rank, distribution, and particular service of the several 
members thereof; their inspection ; the description of arms, accoutrements 
and other necessaries to be furnished to them; and all such other orders 
and regulations relative to the said Police Force as the said Commissioner 
shall, from time to [74] time, deem expedient for preventing neglect or 
abuse, ‘and for rendering such Force efficient in the discharge of all its 
duties. : : 


10. Appointment &c. of the Police Force to rest with the 
Commissioner : The appointment of the members of the Police-Force 
shall rest with the Commissioner of Police and he may at any time suspend 
or dismiss any member of the Force whom he shall think remiss or negligent 
in the discharge of his duty, or otherwise unfit forthe same. 
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11. Power of Commissioner to fine members of the Police Force : For 
any lesser breach of discipline, or other misconduct not requiring the suspension 
or dismissal of the offender, a member of the Police Force may be fined by 
the Commissioner in any sum not exceeding one half of his monthly pay. 


12. Additional penalties for members of the Police Force for neglect 
of duty &c : For neglect or violation of duty in his Office, and for any 
breach of the orders and regulations framed as aforesaid, every member of 
the Police, besides being suspended or dismissed from his employment at 
the discretion of the Commissioner, shall be liable, on conviction before a 
Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding one hundred rupees (which may be 
deducted from any salary then due to such offender), or to imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour, for any term not exceeding three months. 


13. Member of Police Force to receive Certificate vesting them 
with powers of a Constable : Every member of the Police Force shall 
receive on his enrolment a Certificate (A), under the signature of the 
Commissioner of Police, by virtue of which he shall be vested with the 
powers, functions, and privileges of a Constable. 


Such Certificate shall cease to have effect whenever the person named 
in it is suspended or dismissed, or otherwise removed from employment 
in the Force. 


14. Members of Police Force not to resign without leave, or six or 
two months' notice : No member of the Police Force, to be enrolled under 
this Act, shall be at liberty to resign his office, or to withdraw himself 
from the duties thereof, unless expressly allowed so to do in writing by the 
Commissioner, or unless he shall have given to the Commissioner six 
month's notice of his intention, [75] if a member of the mounted branch of 
the said Force, and two months' notice if a member of any other branch; 
and every member of the said Force, who shall so resign or withdraw 
himself without such leave or notice, shall be liable, on the order of the 
Commissioner, to forfeit all arrears of pay then due to him; and, on the 
sentence of a Magistrate, if such Magistrate shall think fit, to pay a fine 
not exceeding fifty Rupees, or to be imprisoned, with or without hard 
labor, for any term not exceeding two months. 


15. Penalty for dismissed members of Police Force not delivering 
up clothing, accoutrements. &c : Every member of the Police Force 
who shall be dismissed from or shall cease to hold and exercise, 
his office, and who shall not forthwith deliver up his certificate, 
and all the clothing, accoutrements and other necessaries which 
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may have been supplied to him for the execution of his duty, to the 
Commissioner, or to such person, and at such time and place, as shall be 
directed by the said Commissioner, shall be liable, on summary conviction 
before a Magistrate, to imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for any 
term not exceeding one month. 


And it shall be lawful for the Commissioner, or for any Magistrate, to 
issue his warrant to search for and sieze all the clothing, accoutrements, 
appointments and other accessaries which shall not be so delivered over, 
wherever the same may be found. 


16. Police Superannuation Fund : There shall be deducted from the 
pay of every member of the Police-Force, of a class not entitled to the 
benefit of the Uncovenanted Service Pension Rules, a sum, after such 
ratio as the said Lieutenant-Governor shall direct, not exceeding one anna 
in the Rupee, which sum so deducted shall, from time to time, be invested 
in such manner and in such securities as the said Lieutenant-Governor 
may in writing direct ; and the said sum so invested together with the 
interest and dividends thereof, shall form a Fund, to be called "The Police 
Superannuation Fund", and shall be applied, from time, to time, to payment 
of such superannuation or retiring allowance or gratuities as may be ordered 
by the said Lieutenant [76] Governor at any time to any of the aforesaid 
members of the Police-Force : 


Provided that any Police-Officer may be dismissed or removed without 
a superannuation-allowance, and that no Police-Officer shall be entitled 
as of right to any allowance from the said Fund, or shall retain any right to 
a refund of any deduction made from his pay while he shall have been a 
Police-Officer. 


17. Disposal of the proceeds of certain fines, &c : All sums accruing 
from stoppages from members of the Police-Force during absence from 
sickness or other cause and fines imposed on members thereof for 
misconduct, and from fines imposed by Magistrates upon drunken persons 
or for assaults upon Police-Officers, and all moneys arisingfrom the sale 
of worn or cast-off clothing or other articles supplied for the use of the 
Police, shall be credited to any Fund applicable to Police purposes. 


18. Commissioner of Police may appoint special constables when 
necessary : The Commissioner of Police may, of his own authority appoint 
special constables to assist the Police-Force on any temporary emergency. 


19. Powers of Special Constables : Every Special Constable so 
appointed shall have the same powers, privileges, and protection, and shall 
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be liable to perform the same duties, and shall be amenable to the same 
penalties, and be subordinate to the same authorities, as the ordinary officers 
of Police. 


20. Penalty for special Constable neglecting or refusing to serve, 
&c : If any person, being appointed a Special Constable as aforesaid, 
shall, without sufficient excuse, neglect or refuse to serve as such, or to 
obey such lawful order or direction as may be given to him for the 
performance of his duties, he shall be liable, upon conviction before a 
Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding fifty Rupees for every such neglect, 
refusal, or disobedience. 


21. Appointment of additional Constables on the application of 
private individuals : The Commissioner of Police may also, if he shall 
think fit, on the application of any person showing the necessity of it, 
appoint any additional number of Constables to keep the peace at any 
place within his jurisdiction, at the charge of the person applying, but 
subject to the orders of the said [77] Commissioner, and for such time as 
he shall think fit; and every such Constable shall receive a Certificate, by 
virtue of which he shall be vested with all the powers, privileges and duties 
of the Constables belonging to the Police-Force. 


Provided that the person upon whose application such appointment 
shall have been made may, upon giving one month's notice in writing to 
the Commissioner of Police, require that the Constables so appointed at 
his expense shall be discontinued, and thereupon the said Commissioner 
shall discontinue such additional Constables; and all moneys received by 
the Commissioner for the payment of any such additional Constables shall 
be accounted for by him. 


22. Police Districts : The said Lieutenant-Governor may constitute, 
within the said Town of Calcutta so many Police districts as to such 
Lieutenant-Governor shall seem fit, and define the extent thereof; and 
from time to time alter the number and extent of such Police Districts, and 
establish a Police Court in and for each of such Districts or in and for such 
other Districts as the said Lieutenant-Governor may consider necessary. 


Appointment of Police Magistrates : The said Lieutenant-Governor 
may, from time to time, appoint a sufficient number of fit persons as 
Magistrates of Police for the said Town, who may sit and act as such 
Magistrates in any of the said Police Courts. Every such person, Peace, 
and shall exercise all powers and jurisdictions which by virtue of my Law 
may be exercised by the Justices of the Peace. 
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23. Police Officers to be in attendance at the Police Courts : The 
Commissioner of Police shall take care that a sufficient number of Officers 
belonging to the Police Force shall be in attendance upon every Magistrate 
sitting at any Police Court, for the purpose of executing all such orders 
and process as may be directed or delivered to them. 


24. Service of criminal process by Police Officer : All summonses, 
subpoenas, and warrants issued in any criminal proceeding by a 
Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner of Police, or by any Magistrate 
of Police, shall be served and executed within the [78] said Town of Calcutta 
by an Officer of the Police Force, and by none other. 


25. Execution of Warrants : When any warrant shall be directed or 
delivered to any such Officer, unless the authority issuing it shall order 
that it be executed without delay, such Police Officer shall deliver the 
same to the superior Officer in charge of the Division to which he belongs, 
who shall appoint, by endorsement thereon, one or more Police Officer to 
execute same, and every Police Officer, whose name shall be so endorsed 
thereon, shall have the same powers, privileges, and protection, as if the 
same had been originally directed to him by name. 


26. What offences summarily triable by Magistrates : When any 
person is charged before a Magistrate with having committed, within the 
said Town or within the limits of the Port of the said Town or of any 
navigable river or channel leading thereto, as such limits shall be defined 
under the provisions of Act XXII of 1855 (for the regulation of Ports and 
Port-dues.) any of the offences specified in this Section, and in the opinion 
of the Magistrate the case in one which will be adequately punished by 
imprisonment of the description, or either of the descriptions applicable 
by law to the offence for a term not exceeding six calendar months, or 
(where by law the offence is punishable with fine alone) by a fine not 
exceeding two hundred Rupees, or (in cases where by law both punishments 
may be imposed) by both such imprisonment and such fine, it shall be lawful 
for the Magistrate to proceed to try the case summarily, and on conviction to 
impose such punishment as aforesaid, and also to impose the punishment of 
whipping in lieu of, or in addition to, other punishment, in any case where 
by law the punishment of whipping may be imposed. Provided that, where 
the offence charged is one relating to moveable property, the Magistrate 
shall not try the case summarily, unless the value of such property does not 
exceed fifty Rupees. Provided also, that nothing in this section contained 
shall empower a Magistrate to impose any punishment for an offence in 
excess of that imposed for such offence by the Indian Panal Code. 
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[79] The following are the offences above referred to :- 


1. Offences under Section 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138 or 140 of the 


19. 
20. 


Indian Penal Code. 
. Offences under Section 161 of the Indian Penal Code. 


. Contempts of the lawful authority of public servants, other than an 
offence under Section 181 of the Indian Penal Code. 


. Resistance or obstruction by a person to his lawful apprehension under 
Section 224 of the Indian Penal Code. 


. Resistance or obstruction to the lawful apprehension of another person 
under Section 225 of the Indian Penal Code. 


. Offences relating to weights and measures. 

Offences relating to religion. 

. Attempts to commit suicide. 

. Voluntarily causing hurt under Section 321 of the Indian Penal Code. 


. Voluntarily causing hurt on provocation under section 334 of the 
Indian Penal Code. 


. Doing an act rashly or negligently under section 336 or 337 of the 
Indian Penal Code. 


. Wrongful restraint under Section 341 of the Indian Penal Code. 
. Wrongful confinement under Section 342 of the Indian Penal Code. 


. Assault or criminal force under Sections 352, 353, 357, or 358 of the 
Indian Penal Code. 


. Theft under Section 379 of the Indian Penal Code. 


. Dishonest misappropriation or conversion of moveable property under 
Section 403 of the Indian Penal Code. 


. Dishonestly receiving or retaining stolen property under Section 411 
of the Indian Penal Code. 


. Assisting in the concealment, disposing of, or making away with, 
stolen preperty under Section 414 of the Indian Penal Code. 


Cheating under Section 417, 418 or 419 of the Indian Penal Code. 


Mischief under Sections 426, 428, or 434 of the Indian Penal 
Code. [80] 
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21. Criminal Trespass under Section 447, 448, 453, 461, or 462 of the 
Indian Penal Code. 


22. Criminal Breach of a constract of service. 
23. Criminal Intimidation, insult, or annoyance. 


24. Attempts to commit any of the foregoing offences under Section 511 
of the Indian Penal Code. 


25. Abetment of any of the foregoing offences. 


27. Summary jurisdiction of the Magistrates in certain cases : 
Whenever any person is charged before the Magisrate with any of the 
offences mentioned in the last precedingSection, or with any of the offences 
of Hurt described in Indian Penal Code, Sections 319 to 338, both inclusive, 
and by reason of the value of the property forming the subject of such 
charge, or for any other cause, the offence is not by law summarily 
coganizable by a single Magistrate, and some material witness is about to 
leave the Town or Port of Calcutta, it shall be lawful for the Magistrates, 
upon proof of the matters aforesaid, if they shall deem it probable (with 

.teference to the time appointed for the departure of such witness) that the 
presecution in Her Majesty's High Court of Judicature of the person so 
charged, will be ineffectual in consequence of the absence of such material 
witness, to hear and determine the charge summarily, and on conviction to 
sentence the offender to imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for a 
term not exceeding twelve months. Provided that it shall be lawful for the 
said two Magistrates, if they deem that the charge is from any circumstances 
fit, to be made the subject of prosecution in the High Court rather than to 
be summarily disposed of, to commit the person charged for trial before 
the High Court of Judicature. 


28. Restitution of stolen property to owner, or imposition of the 
fine on offender : Upon a summary conviction for any of the offences 
mentioned in the foregoing Sections, the Magistrate or Magistrates as the 
case may be, may order the restitution to the owner of the property forming 
the subject of the charge, if the same be forthcoming; and in the case of its 
not being restored pursuant to [81] by such order, or of its not being 
forthcoming, may impose upon the offender, in addition to the punishment 
for the offence, a fine not exceeding the loss appearing to be caused to the 
persons who have suffered thereby, and may pay or distribute the proceeds 
of the said fine to or for the benefit of the said persons. 


29. Penalty for wilful trespass on property : Whoever without 
satisfactory excuse, wilfully trespasses in or upon any dwelling-house or 
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premises, or any land or ground attached thereto, or on any boat or vessel, 
not thereby causing any actual damage, or on any ground belonging to 
Government or appropriated to public purposes, shall be liable on summary 
conviction before a Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding twenty Rupees. 


30. Magistrate may make order of maintenance for wives and 
children : If any person, having sufficient means, neglects or refuses to 
maintain his wife or any legitimate or illegitimate child unable to maintain 
himself, it shall be lawful for a Magistrate, upon due proof thereof, to 
order such person to make a monthly allowance for the maintenance of his 
wife or such child as aforesaid, at such rate, not exceeding fifty Rupees in 
the whole as to the Magistrate shall seem reasonable, and if such person 
shall wilfully neglect to comply with the said order, the Magistrate may, 
by warrant, direct the amount due to be levied in the manner 
hereinafter provided for levying fines ; or may order him to be 
imprisoned, with or without hard labor, for any term not exceeding one 
month. Provided, always, that any such person shall be at liberty to apply 
to the Magistrate, from time to time, for a reduction of such monthly 
allowance, on proof of an alteration in the circumstances of himself, his 
wife, or child, justifying such reduction. Provided also, that, if such person 
offers to maintain his wife on condition of her living with him, and his 
wife shall refuse to live with him, it shall be lawful for the Magistrate to 
consider any grounds of refusal stated by such wife, and he may make the 
order aforesaid, notwithstanding such offer aforesaid, if he shall be satisfied 
that such person is living in adultery, or that he has habitually treated his 
wife with cruelty. 


Proviso 


31. Magistrate may compel immediate restoration of a woman or 
child detained for any unlawful purpose : Upon complaint made to a 
Magistrate on oath of the kidnapping, abduction, or detention of a woman, 
or of a female, child under the age of fourteen years, for any unlawful 
purpose, such Magistrate may, on satisfactory proof of such detention, 
make an order for the immediate restoration of such woman to her liberty, 
or of such female child to her husband, parent, guardian, or other person 
having the lawful charge or government of such child, and may compel 
compliance with such order, using force if necessary. [82] 


32. Apprehension and punishment of reputed thieves. &c : Any 
person found between sunset and sunrise armed with any dangerous or 
offensive instrument whatsoever, with intent to commit any criminal act; 


any reputed thief found between sunset and sun-rise on board any 
vessel or boat, or lying or loitering in any bazar, street, road, yard, 
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thoroughfare, or other place, who shall not give a satisfactory account 
of himself; 


any person found between sun-set and sun-rise having his face covered 
or otherwise disguised, with intent to commit any offences ; 


any person found between sun-set and sun-rise in any dwelling-house 
or other building whatsoever, without being able satisfactorily to 
account for his presence therein ; and 


any person having in his possession, without lawful excuse (the proof 
of which excuse shall be on such person), any implement of house- 
breaking,— 


may be taken into custody by any Police-Officer without a warrant, 
and shall be liable on summary conviction before a Magistrate, to 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for any term not exceeding 
three months. 


33. Penalty for taking spirits into Barracks or on board vessels of 
war : Whoever, not being amenable to the Articles of War for Her Majesty's 
Army or Her Majesty's Navy, or for the Native Officers or Soldiers in Her 
Majesty's Indian Army, takes or attempts to take into Fort William at 
Calcutta, or into any Military Barracks, guard-rooms or encampments 
within the Town of Calcutta, or on board or alongside of any Vessel of 
War belonging to Her Magesty in the Port of the said Town, any spirits 
[83] or spirituous or fermented liquors, or intoxicating drugs or 
preparations, without the license in writing of the Commanding Officer 
(unless such articles are intended for some person above the rank of Non- 
Commissioned-Officer), shall be liable, on summary conviction before a 
Magistrate to a fine not exceeding one hundred Rupees, or imprisonment 
for any term not exceeding two months, with or without hard labor; and 
such liquors, drugs or preparations, and the vessels containing the same, 
shall be forfeited. 


34. Penalty for taking spirits, &c. into Jail : Whoever takes, or 
attempts to take, without due permission, or throws, or attempts to throw, 
into any Jail or house of correction or into any public hospital, any spirits 
or spirituous or fermented liquors, or intoxicating drugs or preparations, 
shall be liable, on summary conviction before a Magistrate, to a fine not 
exceeding fifty Rupees, or to imprisonment, with or without hard labor, 
for any term not exceeding two months. 


35. Penalty for keeping Hotel, &c. without license : whoever, in the 
Town of Calcutta, has or keeps any Hotel, Tavern, Punch-house, Ale-house, 
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Arrack or Toddy-shop, or place for the sale or consumption of Ganja, 
Chundoo or other preparation of opium, Hemp or other intoxicating drug, 
plant or substance, 


or has or keeps any Coffee-house, Boarding-house, Eating-house, 
Lodging-house or other place of public resort and entertainment, 
wherein provisions, liquors or refreshments are ‘sold or consumed 
(whether the same be kept or retailed therein or procured elsewhere), 
without a license, to be obtained in the manner hereinafter mentioned, 
shall be liable, on summary conviction before a Magistrate, to a fine 
not exceeding fifty Rupees for every day that the said house, or place 
of entertainment is kept open, or the sale of provisions, liquors or 
refreshments is continued, without the necessary license. 


Provided that nothing in this Act shall apply to the sale in reasonable 
quantities of any drug, plant, or substance in any Chemist's or Druggist's 
shop for medical purposes only. 


36. Excise-license not to be granted without certificate of 
Commissioner of Police : [84] No license shall be granted under the 
provisions of Act XI of 1840 (for securing the Abkaree Revenue of 
Calcutta) unless the person applying for such license shall produce a 
certificate from the Commissioner of Police, stating that a license may be 
granted to him for the sale of spirituous liquors or intoxicating drugs, as 
the case may be, without risk or detriment to the preservation of peace and 
good order, and containing a full statement of such conditions as may 
have been imposed and shall have remained in force, under the provisions 
hereinafter contained, at the date when such license shall be granted. 


No license so granted shall be renewable without a fresh Certificate as 
aforesaid previously obtained from the Commissioner of Police, subject 
to the order and control of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 


37. Duration and conditions of license : It shall be competent to the 
Commissioner of Police, subject to the direction and control of the said 
Lieutenant-Governor, to limit, in such Certificate as aforesaid the period 
for which the license may be granted, and also to fix such conditions as he 
may deem necessary for securing the good behaviour of the keepers of the 
houses and places of entertainment as aforesaid, and for the prevention of 
drunkenness and disorder among the persons frequenting or using the same, 
and from time to time to vary such conditions, subject to such direction 
and control as aforesaid ; and no license granted under the said Act XI of 
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1849 shall be valid unless it shall contain such conditions as shall have 
been imposed and shall remain in force for the time being under this section. 


38. Penalty for keeping up a signboard or notice after expiry of 
license : Whenever any license granted as aforesaid shall have ceased to 
have effect, it shall be lawful for the Commissioner of Police to order the 
person to whom such license shall have been granted, to remove or cause 
to be removed any signboard or other notice which such person might 
have been theretofore bound, under the conditions of his said license, to 
keep affixed on or near the house or place of public resort or entertainment 
for [85] which such license had been granted ; and any person who shall 
fail to obey any such order forthwith, shall be liable, on summary conviction 
before a Magistrate, to a fine of ten Rupees for every day thereafter during 
which he shall so fail. 


39, Commissioner of Police may grant licenses for places for which 
no licenses are required under Act XI of 1849 : The Commissioner of 
Police may, at his discretion, from time to time, grant licenses to the keepers 
of such houses or places of public resort and entertainment as aforesaid 
for which no license as is specified in the said Act XI of 1849, is required, 
upon such conditions, to be inserted in every such license, as he with the 
sanction of the said Lieutenant-Governor from time to time shall order, 
for securing the good behaviour of the keepers of the said houses or places 
of public resort or entertainment, and the prevention of drukenness and 
disorder among the persons frequenting or using the same ; and the said 
licenses may be granted by the said Commissioner, for any time not 
exceeding one year. 


40. Penalty for breach of any conditions of license : Any person 
committing a breach of any of the conditions of a license in accordance 
with section 36 or section 39 of this Act shall, on summary conviction 
before a Magistrate, be punishable by a fine not exceeding one hundred 
Rupees; and such fine shall be recovered from the person licensed, 
notwithstanding that such breach may have been owing to the default or 
carelessness of the servant or other person in charge of the shop or place 
of sale. 

Any person so convicted shall also be liable to the forfeiture of his 
license, at the discretion of the Commissioner of Police, subject to the 
direction and control of the said Lieutenant-Governor. 

41. Fee for Certificate and License : For every certificate or License 
granted by the Commissioner of Police under this Act there shall be levied 
a fee of two Rupees. 
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42. Penalty for harbouring and concealing deserters from merchant 
vessels : Whoever, in any place within the said Town, wilfully harbours or 
conceals any seaman or apprentice belonging to any vessel other than a 
vessel of the Navy of the Queen, knowing, [86] or having reason to believe, 
such seaman or apprentice to be deserter, shall be liable, on summary 
conviction before a Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding one hundred Rupees. 


43. Brothels : On proof to the satisfaction of the Commissioner of 
Police, or of a Magistrate, that a house is used as a comman brothel, or 
lodging-house for prostitutes, or disorderly persons. of any description, 
such Commissioner or Magistrate may summon the owner or tenant of the 
house, and, on being satisfied that the house is so used, and is a source of 
annoyance and offence to the neighbours, may order the owner or tenant 
to discontinue such use of it ; and if he shall fail to comply with such order 
within five days, may impose upon him a fine to the extent of twenty-five 
Rupees for every day thereafter that the house shall be so used. | 


44, Penalty for owning or keeping, or being employed in gaming- 
house, &¢ : Whoever, being the owner or occupier, or having the use, of 
any house, room, or place, opens, keeps or uses the same as a common or 
gaming-house; and whoever, being the owner or occupier of any house or 
room, knowingly and wilfully permits the same to be opened, kept, or used 
by any other person as a common gaining-house; and whoever has the care 
or management of, or in any manner assists in conducting, the business of 

any house, room, or place so opened, kept or used; and whoever adyances or 
furnishes money for the purpose of gaming with persons frequenting such 
house, room or place, shall be liable, on summary. conviction before a 
Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding five hundred Rupees, or to imprisonment, 
with or without hard labor, for any term not exceeding three months. 


45. Penalty for being found playing in a gaming-house : Whoever 
is found in any such house, room or place, playing or gaming with cards, 
dice, counters, money or other instruments of gaming, or is found there 
present for the purpose of gaming, whether playing for any money, wager, 
stake or otherwise, shall be liable, on summary conviction before a 
Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding two hundred Rupees, or to 
imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for any term not exceeding one 
month. [87] and any person found in any common gaming-house during 
any gaming or playing therein, shall be presumed, until the contrary be 
proved, to have been there for the purpose of gaming: 


46. Commissioner of police or Magistrate may grant warrants to 
Police Officers to enter a gaming-house for the purpose of search and 
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seizure : If the Commissioner of Police or a Magistrate, upon information 
on oath, and after such inquiry as he may think necessary, has reason to 
believe that any house, room or place is used as a common gaming-house, 
he may, by his warrant, give authority to any inspector or superior Officer 
or Police to enter, with such assistance as may be found necessary, by 
night or by day, and by force if necessary, any such house, room or other 
place, and to take into custody all persons whom he finds therein, whether 
or not then actually gaming, and to seize all instruments of gaming, and all 
moneys and securities for money, and articles of value, reasonably 
suspected to have been used or intended to be used for the purpose of 
gaming, which are found therein, and to search all parts of the house, 
room, or place which he shall have so entered, when he has reason to 
believe that any instruments of gaming are concealed therein, and also the 
persons of those whom he so takes into custody, and to seize and take 
possession of all instruments of gaming found upon such search. 


47. Common gaming-houses : When under the provisions of the last 
preceding Section, any cards, dice, gaming-table, or cloth, board, or other 
instruments of gaming, are found in any house, room, or place, or about 
the person of any-of those who are found therein, it shall be evidence, until 
the contrary is made to appear, that such house, room or place is used as a 
common-gaming house, and that the persons found therein were there 
present for the purpose of gaming, although no play was actually seen by 
the Police Officer or any of his assistants. 


48. On conviction for keeping a common gaming-house, 
instruments of gaming to be destroyed &c : On conviction of any person 
for keeping any such common gaming-house, or being present therein for 
the purpose of gaming, all the instruments of gaming found therein shall 
be destroyed by order of the Magistrate, who may also order all or any of 
the securities for money and [88] other articles seized, not being instruments 
of gaming, to be sold and converted into money, and the proceeds thereof, 
with all money seized therein, to be forfeited, or, in his discretion, may 
order any part thereof to be returned to the persons appearing to have been 
severally thereunto entitled. 


49. Proof of playing for stakes unnecessary : It shall not be necessary, 
in order to convict any person of keeping a common gaming-house, or of 
being concerned in the management of any common gaming-house, to 
prove that any person found playing at any game was playing for any 
money, wager or stake. 


50. Witnesses indemnified : Any person who shall have been 
concerned in gaming contrary to this Act, and who shall be examined as a 
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witness before a Magistrate on the trial of any person for a breach of any 
of the provisions of this Act relating to gaming, and who, upon such 
examination, shall make true and faithful discovery, to the best of his 
knowledge, of all things as to which he shall be so examined, and who 
shall thereupon receive from the said Magistrate a certificate in writing to 
that effect, shall be freed from all prosecutions under this Act for anything 
done before that time in respect of such gaming. 


51. Portion of fine may be paid to informer : The Magistrate may 
direct any portion, not exceeding one-fourth, of any fine which shall be 
levied under Sections 44 and 45 of this Act, or any part of the moneys or 
proceeds of articles seized and ordered to be forfeited under Section 48, to 
be paid to an informer. 


52.. Gambling in the streets : A Police Officer may apprehend without 
warrant any person found gaming with cards, dice, counters, money, or 
other instruments of gaming in any public street, place, or thoroughfare, 
or publicly fighting cocks, or present as a spectator of such cock-fighting; 
and such person shall be liable, on summary conviction before a Magistrate, 
toa fine not exceeding twenty Rupees, or to imprisonment, with or without 
hard labor, for any term not exceeding one month, and such instruments of 
gaming and money shall be forfeited. 


53. Pawn-brokers and money-changers to report stolen property 
under penalty for neglect : If any property answering the description set 
forth in any information which shall be given by any Police Officer to any 
pawn-broker or dealer in second-hand property or money-changer regarding 
property stolen or fraudulently obtained, shall then be or thereafter come 
into the possesion of, or be offered in pawn, or for sale, or change, to such 
pawn-broker, dealer, or money-changer, he shall, without unnecessary 
delay, give information to that effect at the nearest Police Station,and shall 
also state the name and address given by the party by whom the same was 
offered, or from whom the same was received, under a penalty, to be 
imposed by a Magistrate on summary conviction, not exceeding fifty 
Rupees for each and every such neglect or offence : [89] 


Provided always that, in the case of wearing apparel or other articles 
which it may be difficult for such pawn-broker or dealer to trace out and 
identify, no fine shall be exigible in respect of not reporting such articles, 
unless it shall appear to the Magistrate that such articles had been know- 
ingly concealed by such pawnbroker or dealer, 


54, Taking pledge from child under the age of fourteen : Whoever 
takes from any child, apparently under the age of fourteen years, any article 
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whatsoever as a pawn, pledge or security for any sum of money lent or 
advanced to such child, or without the knowledge and consent of the owner 
of the article, buys from such child any article whatsoever, shall be liable, 
on summary conviction before a Magistrate, to a penalty not exceeding 
one hundred Rupees. 


55. Standard weights and measures : The Commissioner of Police 
shall keep in his office standard weights and measures ; and weights and 
measures shall be held to be false when they do not agree with such 
standards. 


56. Powers of Inspector, &c. to enter shops to seize false weights 
and measures : Any Inspector or superior officer of Police may enter any 
shop or premises for the purpose of inspecting the weights and measures, 
and instruments for weighing, kept or used [92] therein, and may seize 
any weight, measure, or instrument for weighing which he may have reason 
to believe is false. 


57. Manufacture or possession of Gunpowder : Whoever 
manufactures gunpowder, or, without a licence from the Commissioner of 
Police, has in his possession in any house, shop, warehouse, or other 
building, at any one time, a greater quantity of Gunpowder than ten pounds 
shall be liable, on a summary conviction before a Magistrate, to a fine not 
exceeding five hundred Rupees, and also to forfeit such Gunpowder so 
manufactured or possessed, together with the vessel or receptacle in which 
it may be contained. 


58. License by Commissioner of Police for sale and deposit of 
Gunpowder &c : The Commissioner of Police may grant to any person a 
license for the sale or keeping in deposit of any quantity of gunpowder not 
exceeding fifty pounds, on such conditions, and for such term, not 
exceeding one year, as shall be specified in the license ; and any person 
who shall be guilty of a breach of any of such conditions shall, on summary 
conviction before a Magistrate, be liable to a fine not exceeding two 
hundred Rupees, and to forfeit all gunpowder so kept in deposit contrary 

* thereto, and the vessels containing it, and also, in the discretion of the 
Magistrate, or of the Commissioner, to forfeit his license. 


59. Licences for conveying and removing Gunpowder : The 
Commissioner of Police may grant to any person a licence for the transit 
and carrying or gunpowder from one place to another, in such manner, and 
in such quantity as he may deem advisable ; and any person, not being 
duly licensed in that behalf, who carries or conveys a greater quantity of 
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Gunpowder than one pound from one place to another, shall be liable, on 
summary conviction before a Magistrate to a fine not exceeding fifty Rupees. 


60. Commissioner of Police may issue warrant to search for 
Gunpowder &c : The Commissioner of Police on credible information 
laid before him on oath, may issue his warrant authorizing a Police-Officer 
to search in the day time any house, shop, magazine [91] or other building 
or place in which he has reasonable ground to suspect that any Gunpowder 
is manufactured, sold, or kept, or any boat, carriage, cart, or other vehicle 
in which any Gunpowder may be suspected to be carried, or any person 
suspected of carrying the same, contrary to the provisions of this Act ; and 
all Gunpowder found in such search shall, together with the vessels or 
receptable in which it may be stored, be immediately seized and kept, 
pending the judgment of a Magistrate. 


61. Act not to apply to Government Gunpowder, &c : None of the 
four last preceding sections shall extend to any Government magazine, or 
store, or building for the making or deposit of Gunpowder under the 
authority, or for the use of the Government, or to any Gunpowder belonging 
to Her Majesty. 


62. The Regulation of public processions, &c. and of carriages and 
persons at places of public resort : The Commissioner of Police, from 
time to time, as occasion may require, may, subject to the orders of the 
said Lieutenant-Governor, make rules for the conduct of all assemblies 
and processions in the public roads, streets, or thoroughfares, prescribing 
the routes by which, and the times at which, such processions may pass ; 
and for keeping order in the public roads, streets, 
thoroughfares, ghauts and landing-places, and all other 
places of public resort, and preventing obstructions 
thereof on the occasion of such assemblies and processions, and in the 
neighbourhood of places of worship during the time of public worship ; 
and in any case when the roads, streets, or thoroughfares, ghauts, or landing- 
places may be thronged, or may be liable to be obstructed; and may give 
licenses for the use of music in the streets on the occasion of native festivals 
and ceremonies. 


Licences for use 
of music in streets 


Every person opposing or not obeying the orders so issued by the 
Commissioner of Police, or violating the conditions, or such license, shall 
be liable, on summary conviction before a Magistrate, to a fine not 
exceeding one hundred Rupees. 


63. Passenger boats to be registered : No boat shall ply for passengers 
in the Port of Calcutta unless duly registered at the Police Office. The 
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following particulars shall be entered in the Register :— 
[92] First Number of the boat. 
Second-— Name and residence of the owner, and of the manjee. 
Third — Number of the crew. 
Fourth— Number of persons the boat is permitted to carry. 


Registration : The registration shall be in force for one year; and 
every change of the owner or manjee. within that time shall be therein 
noted. A fee of one Rupee shall be paid on registration. 


Name of owner or Manjee, number &c. to be painted : The owner 
or manjee of every such registered boat shall cause to be painted on a 
conspicuous part of it, in the English and Vernacular languages, the 
registered number thereof, the number of the crew, and the number of 
passengers permitted to be carried. 


Penalty : The owner or manjee of a boat plying for passengers without 
being duly registered, or carrying more passengers, or with a less crew, 
than is stated in the register, or not having the prescribed particulars painted 
on it, shall be liable, on summary conviction before a Magistrate, to a fine 
not exceeding fifty Rupees. . 


64. Commissioner may refuse to register unsafe boats, or, if 
registered, may cancel the registry : The Commissioner may refuse to 
register any boat, or may cancel the registration thereof whenever it may 
appear to him to be in an unsafe state. 


65. Penalty for neglecting or delaying to report accident to a 
registered boat attended with loss of life : Whenever any accident shall 
occur to a registered boat, attended with loss of the life of any one of the 
crew or passengers, the manjee, or, if the manjee be not forthcoming, the 
owner of the boat, shall report the circumstances at the Police Office ; and 
if the manjee or the owner, as the case may be, without lawful excuse, 
neglect or delay to make such report, he shall be liable, on summary 
conviction before a Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding fifty Rupees. 


66. Penalty for the following offences in public streets. &c : 
Whoever, within such limits as shall be from time to time defined by the 
Commissioner of Police, with the sanction of the said Lieutenant-Governor, 
in any public street, road, thoroughfare, or place of public resort, commits 
any of the [93] following offences, shall be liable, on summary conviction 
before a Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding fifty Rupees. 
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(1) Driving, &c. elephant or camel : Whoever drives, rides, or leads 
any elephant or camel without permission from the Commissioner of Police. 

(2) Driving vehicle without a sufficient light : Whoever drives any 
vehicle of any description, at any time between three quarters of an hour 
after sun-set, and one hour before sun-rise, without a sufficient light, except 
when, in the opinion of the Magistrate, there may be sufficient moon-light 
to render such light unnecessary. 


(3) Driving vehicle otherwise than on left side of the road : 
Whoever, without reasonable cause, shall drive a carriage, cart, or other 
vehicle otherwise than on the left or near side of the road. 


(4) Exposing for show horses, or cleaning or repairing 
conveyances, or training horses in places not allowed by the 
Commissioner : Whoever exposes for show, hire, or sale, any horse or 
other animal, or any carriage, or cleans or dresses any horse or other animal, 
or cleans any carriage or other conveyance, or makes or repairs any part of 
any cart or carriage, except in cases of accident where repair on the spot is 
necessary, or trains or breaks any horse, except in such place and at such 
times as may be allowed by the Commissioner. 


(5) Negligence in driving cattle : Whoever, by negligence or ill- 
usage in driving cattle, causes any mischief to be done by such cattle, or in 
anywise misbehaves himself in the driving, management, or care of such 
cattle, so as to cause mischief or obstruction. 


(6) Leaving cart, &c. without control : Whoever, being in charge 
of a cart, carriage, or horse, leaves it at such a distance as not to have the 
same under due control. 


(7) Obstructing road or thoroughfare by carriage, &c : Whoever 
causes any cart or truck, with or without horses or cattle, to remain or 
stand longer than may be necessary for loading or unloading, except at 
places lawfully appointed for the purpose ; or leaves any cart, carriage, or 
truck, or fastens any [94] horse or other animal, so as to cause any 
obstruction in any thoroughfare. 

(8) Obstructing footway : Whoever leads or rides any horse or other 
animal, or draws or drives any cart, carriage, or truck upon any foot-way, or 
fastens any horse or animal so that it can stand across or upon any foot-way. 

(9) Beating drums, tom-tom, &c : Whoever beats a drum or tom- 
tom, or blows a horn or trumpet, or beats or sounds any brass or other 
metal instrument or utensil, except at such times and places as shall be, 
from time to time, allowed by the Commissioner of Police. 
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(10) Driving a cart with insufficiently greased wheels : Whoever, 
by driving a hackery or cart with insufficiently greased wheels, shall create 
a noise which is reasonably calculated to cause annoyance to persons 
frequenting or residing near the thoroughfare in which such hackery or 
cart is driven. 


(11) Lighting fires and discharging guns, fire-works, &c : Whoever 
sets fire to, or burns, any straw or other matter, or lights any bon-fire, or 
wantonly discharges any fire-arm, or air-gun, or lets off or throws any 
fire-work, or sends up any fire-balloon, in or near any public street, road, 
or thoroughfare, except at such times and places as shall from time to time 
be allowed by the Commissioner of Police. 


(12) Illuminations :. Whoever, without the consent of the 
Commissioner of Police, puts up any post or other thing on the side of any 
public street, for the purpose of affixing thereon lamps to illuminate the 
street. 


(13) Affixing bills, or otherwise defacing houses, &c : Whoever, 
without the consent of the owner or occupier, affixes any bill or notice, or 
any paper, against or upon any building, wall, or fence, or writes upon, 
defaces, or marks any such building, wall, or fence with chalk or paint or 
in any way whatsoever, 


(14) Bathing, &c. in public street or aqueduct : Whoever bathes or 
washes himself in any public street, or in, upon on by the side of, any 
public tank, reservoir, or aqueduct, not being a place set apart for.such 
purpose. 

(15) Obstructing persons [95] at bathing-places : Whoever obstructs 
or incommodes a person bathing at any place set apart as a bathing-place, 
by wilful intrusion, or by using such place as a landing-place, or by 
anchoring or otherwise fastening or keeping boats, or by washing horses, 
cattle, or dogs, at or near such place, or in any other way. 


67. Cruelty to animals : Whoever cruelly beats, ill-treats, abuses, or 
tortures, or causes or procures to be cruelly beaten, ill-treated, abused, or 
tortured, any animal, shall, for every such offence, he liable, on summary 
conviction before a Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding one hundred Rupees, 
and, in default thereof, to imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for 
any term not exceeding three months. 


68. Penalty for drunkenness , or riotous or indecent behaviour in 
public : Whoever is found drunk and incapable of taking care of himself, 
in any street or thoroughfare, or in any place of public amusement or resort, 
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shall be liable, on summary conviction before a Magistrate, to a fine not 
exceeding ten Rupees, or to imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for 
a term not exceeding twenty-four hours. 


69. Penalty for committing a nuisance in sfreets : Whoever wilfully 
and indecently exposes his person, or commits a nuisance, by easing himself 
in or by the side of or near to any public street or thoroughfare or place, 
shall be liable, on summary conviction before a Magistrate, to a fine not 
exceeding ten Rupees, or, in default thereof, to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labor, for fourteen days. 


70. Beggars : Whoever, in any public road, street, thoroughfare, or 
place, begs or applies for alms, or exposes or exhibits any sores, wounds, 
bodily ailment, or deformity, with the object of exciting charity, or of 
obtaining alms; or whoever seeks for or obtains alms by means of any 
false statement or pretences, shall be liable, on summary [96] conviction 
before a Magistrate, to imprisonment, with or without hard labor, for any 
term not exceeding one month. 


71. Stray animals to be impounded and sold unless redeemed 
within ten days : It shall be lawful for all persons, and it is hereby declared 
to be the special duty of all Police Officers, to seize all cattle or other 
animals found straying upon the roads, streets, or thoroughfares, or 
trespassing on any of the grounds or property of the inhabitants, or of the 
Government, and to confine such animals in any public pound which shall 
for such purpose be, from time to time, appointed by the Commissioner of 
Police; and if such animals shall not be respectively redeemed by the 
owners of the same within ten days after being so impounded, by paying 
to the person appointed by the said Commissioner to have charge of such 
pound, the fee of eight annas for every goat, sheep, or hog, and one Rupee 
for every other animal, together with the expenses of feeding the same 
while impounded, according to a daily rate to be settled by the said 
Commissioner, such animals impounded shall be publicly sold, and the 
produce of such sale, after paying the said fee, and also the expenses of 
feeding, shall be paid to the owners of such animal, or, in default of their 
claiming such produce for the space of fifteen days after such sale, shall 
be ratained by the said Commissioner, and credited to any Fund applicable 
to Police purposes. 


72. Police Officer may arrest without warrant, on view of offence : 
Any Police Officer may arrest, without a warrant, any person committing, 
in his view, any of the offences described or referred to in this Act. 
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73. Police Officer may take into custody, without warrant, persons 
charged with having recently caused hurt : Any Police Officer may 
take into custody, without warrant, any person who is charged with causing, 
hurt, in every case in which he shall have good reason to believe that hurt 
has been caused, although not in his view, and that, by reason of the recent 
commission of the offence, a warrant could not have been obtained for the 
apprehension of the offender. 


[97] 74. Apprehension of offenders by private individuals : Whoever 
commits an offence on or with respect to the person or property of another, 
or, in committing any of the offences described or referred to in this Act, 
injures or damages the person or property of another, may, if his name and 
address be unknown, be apprehended by the person injured, or by any 
person who may be using the property to which the injury may be done, or 
by the servant of either of such persons, or by any person, or by any person 
authorized by or acting in aid of him, and may be detained until he give his 
name and address, and satisfy such person that the name and address so 
given are correct, or until he can be delivered into the custody of a Police 
Officer. 


75. Penalty for assaulting forcibly resisting person who apprehends 
under the preceding section : If any person lawfully apprehended under 
the last preceding section shall assault or forcibly resist the person by 
whom he shall be so apprehended, or any person acting in his aid, he shall 
be liable to a fine not exceeding two hundred Rupees. 


76. Persons taken into custody by a Police Officer without warrant 
may be detained in Station House, until brought before a Magistrate 
or bailed : Every person taken into custody without a warrant by a Police 
Officer shall be taken to the Station House, in order that such person may 
be detained until he can be brought before a Magistrate, or until he shall 
enter into recognizances, with or without sureties, for his appearance 
before a Magistrate. 


71. Power to take recognizances at Station-House. upon certain 
charges : Whenever any person is brought to a Station-House charged 
with any offence against this Act, or with any of the offences numbered 
1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24 and 25 in Section 
26 of this Act; or whenever a person is in the custody of any Police - 
Officer without a warrant, it shall be lawful for the Officer in charge of 
such Station-House, or any superior Officer of Police, if he shall deem it 
prudent, to enlarge such person on his own recognizance, with or without 
sureties, conditioned as hereinafter mentioned. 
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78. Condition of recognizance [98] : Every recognizance so taken 
shall be without fee or reward, and shall be conditioned for the appearance 
of the person thereby bound before the Magistrate at his next sitting and 
all persons executing the said recognizance shall acknowledge themselves 
jointly and severally bound in the sum (not exceeding one thousand Rupees) 
thereby acknowledged and the time and place of appearance shall be 
specified in the said recognizance or in the condition thereof; and the 
Officer taking the recognizance shall enter in a book, to be kept for the 
purpose, the same, residence and occupation of the party, and his surety or 
sureties (if any) entering into such recognizance, together with the condition 
thereof, and the sum thereby acknowledged, and shall return every such 
recognizance to the Magistrate present at the time and place when and 
where the party is bound to appear. 


79. On suspicion of goods being stolen or unlawfully obtained 
Commissioner of Police or Magistrate may grant search warrant : If 
information shall be given on oath to the Commissioner of Police or to a 
Magistrate, that there is reasonable cause for suspecting that any thing 
stolen or unlawfully obtained is concealed or lodged in any dwelling-house, 
building, or other place, or any ship or vessel, the Commissioner or the 
Magistrate by special warrant under his hand directed to any Police-Officer, 
may cause such dwelling-house, building, or other place, or ship or vessel, 
to be entered and searched at any time of the day, or by night, if power for 
that purpose be given by such warrant ; and the said Commissioner or 
Magistrate, if it shall appear to him necessary, may empower such Police- 
Officer, with such assistance as may be found necessary, (such Officer 
having previously made known his authority), to use force for the effecting 
of such entry, whether by breaking open doors or otherwise, and if upon 
search thereupon made, such thing shall be found, then to convey the same 
before a Magistrate or to guard the same on the spot until the offenders are 
taken before a Magistrate, or otherwise dispose thereof in some place of 
safety; and moreover [99] to take into custody, and carry before the said 
Magistrate, every person found in such house or place, or ship or vessel, 
who shall appear to have been privy to the deposit of any such thing, 
knowing or having reasonable cause to suspect the same to have been 
stolen or otherwise unlawfully obtained. 


80. Power to search houses for stolen property without a warrant 
in certain cases : If information shall be given to any Officer or Police 
not below the rank of Inspector, that there is reasonable cause for suspecting 
that any stolen property is concealed or lodged in any dwelling-house or 
other place, and he shall have good grounds for believing that, by reason 
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of the delay in obtaining a search-warrant, the property is likely to be 
removed, the said Officer, in virtue of his office, may search for specific 
articles alleged to have been stolen in the houses and places specified; 


Provided, always, that a list of the articles stolen or missing be delivered 
or taken down in writing, with a declaration stating that the robbery has 
been committed, and that the informant has good ground to believe that 
the property is deposited in such house or place ; and provided, further, 
that the person who lost the goods, or his representative, accompany the 
Officer in the search. 


81. Seizure of stolen property : It shall be lawful for any Police- 
Officer to seize any property or thing which may be found in the possession 
of any person, where the possession by such person of such property or 
thing creates a reasonable suspicion of the committal of an offence ; and 
such seizure shall be forthwith reported to the Commissioner of Police, 
who shall thereupon make such order respecting the custody or production ~ 
of the property as he shall think properly. 


82. Disposal of the stolen property in custody of Police : If any 
property, charged to be stolen or fraudulently obtained, shall be in the 
custody of any Police Officer by virtue of any warrant of a Magistrate, or 
in prosecution of any charge of an offence against the Indian Penal Code 
in regard to the obtaining thereof, and the person charged with such offence 
shall not be found, or shall have been summarily dealt with or discharged, 
or shall have been tried and acquitted or if [100] such person shall have 
been tried and found guilty but the property so in custody shall not have 
been included in the charge upon which, he shall have been found guilty, 
or if any property shall have been seized by a Police Officer under the last 
two preceding Sections — it shall be lawful for any Magistrate to make an 
order for the delivery of such property to the party who shall appear to be 
the rightful owner thereof; or, in case the owner cannot be ascertained, 
then to make such order with respect to the property as to the Magistrate 
shall seem meet. Provided, always, that no such order shall be any bar to 
the right of any person to sue the party to whom the property shall be 
delivered, and to recover such property from him by action at law, so that 
the action be commenced within two months next after such order shall 
have been made. 


83. Magistrate may proceed by summons, and if party does not 
appear, may issue warrant : Upon any information or complaint, which 
need not be upon oath, laid or made before a Magistrate of Police, of any 
matter which such Magistrate is by law authorized to hear and determine 
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summarily, he may summon the person charged to appear at a time and 
place to be mentioned in the summons, and if such person shall not appear 
___ according to the tenor of the summons, the 
Incasesnotofacriminal Magistrate, upon proof of the service of the 
Raters, Magistrate may summons, may proceed, in all cases which are 
proceed in the absence of ae = = 
the person summoned. not a criminal nature, if no sufficient cause shall 
be shown for the non-appearance of the person 
charged, to hear and determine the case in his absence ; or in such cases, 
and in all criminal cases, may, if he think fit, upon oath being made before 
him, substantiating the matter of such information or complaint to his 
satisfaction, issue his warrant for apprehending and bringing the person 
charged before him or some other Magistrate, 
in order that the said information or complaint 
may be heard and determined. Provided, 
always, that the prosecution for any offence 
not of a criminal nature, punishable upon summary conviction by virtue 
of this Act, shall be commenced [101] within three months after the com- 
mission of the offence, and not otherwise. 


Prosecution for such 
offences to be commenced 
within three months, 


84. How summons may be served : Every such summons shall be 
served by delivering the original or a copy thereof to the person charged, 
or by leaving the same at his usual place of abode with some adult member 
or servant of his family. 


85. Magistrate may issue warrant without summons when 
grounds for doing so are stated on oath : A Magistrate may, without 
issuing any summons, forthwith issue his warrant for the apprehension of 
any person charged with any offence cognizable before him, whenever 
good grounds for so doing shall be stated on oath before him. 


86. Magistrate may enforce attendance or witnesses : A Magistrate 
may summon any person within his jurisdiction to appear before him, at a 
time and place appointed, as a witness in any matter cognizable by the 
Magistrate, and to bring with him any document or thing that may be required 
relating to any offence with which any person is charged before him; and 
may administer to such person an oath to testify the 
truth in such matter. If any person so summoned shall, 
without reasonable excuse, refuse or neglect to appear at the time and place 
appointed for that purpose, the Magistrate may (after proof upon oath of the 
summons having been served upon such person either personally or by 
leaving the same at his usual place of abode with some adult male member 
or servant of his family) issue a warrant to bring such person before him to 
testify as aforesaid. 


And administer oath 
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87. Fees onsummons and subpoena : For every summons issued by 
the Commissioner of Police or a Magistrate under this Act, there shall be 
paid a fee of eight annas, and for every subpoena so issued there shall be 
paid a fee of four annas. Provided that it shall be lawful for such 
Commissioner of Magistrate in any case to remit such fee or fees, 
if he shall be satisfied that the [102] party complaining is unable to pay the 
same, or if the complaint is made by any Police Officer in execution of his 
duty. 


88. Power to Magistrates to order prisoners to be brought up to 
the Police Office : When any Magistrate is desirous of examining any 
prisoner, confined in the Civil or Criminal Jail, as a witness or defendant, 
with respect to any charge, case, or proceeding pending before him, it 
shall be lawful for such Magistrate to issue an order addressed to the 
Superintendent or Officer in charge of the said Jail, requiring him to bring 
such prisoner in proper custody, at a time to be therein named, to the Police 
Office, for examination ; and the Superintendent or Officer in charge of 
the said Jail, on receipt of such order, shall act in accordance therewith, 
and shall provide for the safe custody of the prisoner during his absence 
from prison for the purpose aforesaid. 


Proviso 


89. Giving false evidence : Whoever gives false evidence in any 
judicial proceeding before a Magistrate, may be committed by such 
Magistrate for trial before Her Majesty's High Court of Judicature. 


90. Power to Magistrate to adjourn the hearing of case, and 
commit defendant, or suffer him to go at large, or discharge him upon 
his own recognizance : The Magistrate may, from time to time, adjourn 
the hearing of any information or complaint to a certain time and place to 
be then appointed and stated in the presence and hearing of the party or 
parties, or their respective counsel, 

«4. attorneys, or agents then present, and in 
bitaar tr lag Rertceta ihe the meantime the said Magistrate may 
absence of parties. suffer the defendant to go at large, or may 

discharge him upon his entering into a 
recognizance, with or without surety or sureties, conditioned for his 
appearance at the time and place to which such hearing or further hearing 
shall be adjourned ; and, in default of such recognizance, or if the offence 
with which such person is charged is not a bailable offence, may detain 
him in custody ; and if at the time or place to which such hearing or further 
hearing shall be so adjourned, either or both of the parties shall not appear 
personally, or by his or their counsel, attorneys, or agents respectively, 


In cases not of a criminal nature, 
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before the said Magistrate, or such [103] other Magistrate as shall then be 
there, it shall be lawful for the Magistrate then there present to proceed, in 

s which are not of a criminal nature, to 
such hearing or further hearing, as if such party 
or parties were present, and in all cases where 
the prosecution or complainant shall not so 
appear, the said Magistrate may dismiss such information or complaint, 
with or without costs, as to such Magistrate shall seem fit. 


In all cases, if prosecutor 
fails to appear, complaint 
may be dismissed 


91. Power to award costs on hearing of information or complaint : 
It shall be lawful for any Magistrate, who shall hear and determine any 
information or complaint, to award such costs as to him shall seem meet, 
to be paid to or by either of the parties to the said charge or complaint ; and 
such costs shall be recoverable in the manner hereinafter provided for 
levying fines. 


92. Amends may be awarded for charges made on insufficient 
grounds : In every case in which any person shall be given in charge to a 
Police Officer, or in which any information of complaint of any offence 
shall be laid or made before any Magistrate, and shall not be further 
prosecuted, or in which, if further prosecuted, it shall appear to the 
Magistrate by whom the case shall be heard that there was no sufficient 
ground for making the charge, the Magistrate shall have power to award 
such amends, not exceeding fifty Rupees, to be paid by the informer or 
complainant to the party informed or complained against, for his loss of 
time and expenses in the matter, as to the Magistrate shall seem meet. 
Such amends shall be recoverable in the manner hereinafter provided for 
levying fines. 


93. Levy of Fine : All fines and penalties imposed by a Magistrate of 
Police under the authority of this Act, or of any other Act heretofore passed, 
or which shall hereafter be passed, if no other means for enforcing the 
payment of such fines and penalties are or shall be provided by such Act, 
may, in case of non-payment thereof, be levied by distress and sale of the 
goods and chattels of the offender by warrant of the Magistrate. When a 
warrant of distress is issued, the Magistrate may order the offender to be 
detained and kept in safe [104] custody, until return can be conveniently 
made to such warrant, unless the offender enter into a recognizance, with 
or without sureties, conditioned for his appearance before him on the day 
appointed for such return, such day not being more than eight days from 
the time of taking such recognizance ; but if, before issuing such warrant 
of distress, it shall appear to the Magistrate, by the admission of the offender 
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or otherwise, that no sufficient distress can be had within the jurisdiction 
of such Magistrate whereon to levy such fine or penalty, he may, if he 
think fit, refrain from issuing such warrant of distress ; and, in such case, 
or if such warrant shall have been issued, and upon the return thereof such 
insufficiency as aforesaid shall be made to appear to the Magistrate, he 
shall by warrant commit the offender to jail, there to be imprisoned, with 
or without hard labor, for any term not exceeding two months where the 
amount of the fine shall not exceed fifty Rupees, and for any term not 
exceeding four months where the amount shall not exceed one hundred 
Rupees, and for any term not exceeding six months in any other case; the 
commitment to be determinable in each of the cases aforesaid on payment 
of the amount. 


94. Distress not unlawful for want of form. &c : No distress levied 
by virtue of this Act shall be deemed unlawful, nor shall any party making 
the same be deemed a trespasser, on account of any defect or want of form 
inthe summons, conviction, warrant of distress, or other proceeding relating 
thereto; nor shall such party be deemed a trespasser ab initio on account 
of any irregularity afterwards commited by him ; but all persons aggrieved 
by such irregularity may recover full satisfaction for the special damage 
in any Court of competent jurisdiction. 


95. If Magistrate certifies the non-appearance of a person pursuant 
to his recognizance. the sum acknowledged may be recovered as a 
fine : If any person, upon entering into such recognizance as is by this Act 
authorized to be taken, do not afterwards appear pursuant to such 
recognizance, the Magistrate before whom he ought to have appeared shall 
certify the fact of such non-appearance on the back of the recognizance, 
and thereupon the sum thereby acknowledged [105] shall be recoverable 
in the manner provided by this Act for levying fines. 


96. Recognizances for keeping the peace or for good behaviour : 


Clause I. Every Magistrate of Police shall have the same authority 
to require persons to enter into recognizance to keep the peace, or to be of 
good behaviour, as may lawfully be exercised by a Justice of the Peace. 


Clause 2. If such recognizance do not exceed 200 Rupees the 
amount, upon conviction if forfeited, may be recovered as a fine : If any 
person who has entered into a recognizance in any amount not exceeding 
two hundred Rupees, to keep the peace or to be of good behaviour, before 
any Magistrate of Police or any Justice of the Peace, by any act forfeits 
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such recognizance, the Magistrate or other authority before whom he may 
be convicted is forfeited, shall, when applied to, certify any such conviction 
on the back of such recognizance, of any act by which such recognizance 
and thereupon the sum thereby acknowledged to be due by such person 
shall be recoverable in the manner provided by this Act for levying fines. 


Clause 3. Proceeding against sureties : Whenever it shall be shown 
to the satisfaction of a Magistrate of Police, either by the production of 
such certificate of conviction as is mentioned in the preceding clause or 
otherwise, that any such recognizance is forfeited the Magistrate, if he 
think that proceedings should be had against the sureties, shall give notice 
to them to pay the sums which by their recognizances they have respectively 
acknowledged themselves to owe, or to show cause, on a day to be named 
in such notice, why the said sums should not be paid; and, if no sufficient 
cause shall be shown, the said sums shall be recoverable in the manner 
provided by this Act for levying fines. 


97. Form of judgment : Any Magistrate, in cases adjudged summarily 
under the provisions of Section 26 of this Act, shall cause the judgment to 
be drawn in the form (B) hereinafter provided, or to the like effect. 


98. On what grounds conviction may be quashed. Form of 
conviction, &c : No conviction, order, or judgment of any Magistrate 
shall be quashed for error of form or procedure, but only on the grounds of 
want of jurisdiction or absence of any legal (106)-evidence or error of 
law ; and it shall not be necessary to state on the face of the conviction, 
order, or judgment, the evidence on which it proceeds ; but the depositions 
taken, or a copy of them, shall be returned with the conviction, order, or 
judgment, in obedience to any writ of certiorari; and if no jurisdiction 
appears on the face of the conviction, order, or judgment, but the depositions 
taken suply that defect, the conviction, order, or judgment, shall be aided 
by what so appears in such depositions. 3 

99. Limitation of action : Clause 1. All actions and prosecutions 
against any person, which may be lawfully brought for anything done, or 
intended to be done, under the provisions of this Act, shall be commenced 
within three months after the act complained of shall have been committed, 
and not otherwise ; 


Notice of Action : And notice in writing of such action, and of the 
cause thereof shall be given to the defendant one month at least before the 
commencement of the action ; and in every such action it shall be expressly 
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alleged in the plaint that the act complained of was done maliciously and 
without reasonable or probale cause; and if at the trial of any such action, 
upon the general issue being pleaded as hereinafter provided, the plaintiff 
shall fail to prove such allegation, he shall be non-suited, and a verdict 
shall be given for the defendant. 


Clause 2. Tender of amends : The defendant in any such action may 
plead the general issue, and give this Act and the special matter in evidence 
at any trial to be had thereupon ; and no plaintiff shall recover in any such 
action, if tender of sufficient amends shall have been made before such 
action brought, or if a sufficient sum of money shall have been paid into 
Court after such action brought, by or on behalf of the defendant ; 


Costs : and if a verdict shall pass for the defendant, or the plaintiff 
shall become non-suit, or discontinue any such action after issue joined, 
or if, upon demurrer or otherwise, judgment shall be given against the 
plaintiff, the defendant shall recover his full costs as between attorney and 
[107] client, and have the like remedy for the same as any defendant hath 
by law in other cases; 


and, though a verdict shall be given for the plaintiff in any such action, 
such plaintiff shall not have costs against the defendant, unless the Judge, 
before whom the trial shall be, shall certify his approbation of the action, 
and of the verdict obtained thereupon. 


100. Moveable property under two hundred Rupees in value of 
persons dying intestate may be taken charge of by Police, and delivered 
to party claiming to be entitled thereto : Whenever any person dies 
intestate within the said Town leaving moveable property therein under 
two hundred Rupees in value, which property is, in the absence of any 
person entitled thereto, taken charge of by the Police for the purpose of 
safe custody, it shall be lawful for the Commissioner of Police to order the 
said property to be delivered, without letters of administration taken out, 
to any person claiming to be entitled to the whole or any part thereof ; 
provided he shall be satisfied of the title of the claimant, and of the value 
of the property, by the oath or affirmation of the claimant, or by such other 
evidence, as he may require. 


101. Commissioner of Police may take security for due 
administration and distribution of such property : The Commissioner 
of Police may, at his discretion, before making any order under the 
preceding section, take such security as he may think proper for the due 
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administration and distribution of such property. And nothing hereinbefore 
Saving of right of contained shall affect the right of any person to 
other person claiming recover the whole or any part of the same from 
the person to whom it may have been delivered 

pursuant to such order. 


102. Stray dogs to be killed at certain appointed periods : It shall 
be lawful for the Commissioner of Police, by order in writing to be affixed 
at the principal Police Stations, and also to be published in some public 
newspaper, to appoint, from time to time, certain periods within which 
any dogs found straying in the streets or beyond the enclosures of the 
houses of the owners of such dogs, may be destroyed. 


103. Foreign Deserter : Any Magistrate, upon an application being 
made to him by the Consul of any Foreign power to which the Foreign 
Deserters' Act (1852) has, by an order of Her Majesty in Council been, or 
shall hereafter be, declared to be applicable, and upon complaint on oath 
of the desertion of any seaman, not being a slave, from any ship of such 
Foreign power, may, until a revocation of such order in Council shall have 
been publicly notified, issue his warrant for the apprehension of any such 
Deserter, and, upon due proof of the desertion, may order him to be 
conveyed on board the vessel to which he belongs, or, at the instance of 
the Consul, to be detained in custody till the vessel is ready to sail, on 
deposit beirig first made of such sum as the Magistrate shall deem necessary 
for the subsistence of the Deserter during such detention ; provided that 
the detention of such Deserter shall not be continued beyond twelve weeks. 


Schedule of Forms. 
Form A (Referred to in Section 13) 


A. B. has been appointed a Superintendent, Inspector, 
Jemadar,Darogah, or Peon (as the case may be) in the Calcutta Police 
Force, and is vested with the powers, functions, and privileges of a 
Constable. 


Form B. - (Referred to in Section 47.) 


Be it remembered that, on the . day of ... in the year of our Lord 
before me ( ) Magistrate of Police in and for the Town of Calcutta, 
C.D. is (convicted or acquitted) on a charge of (here specify the alleged 
offence and the time and place when and where the same was 
committed, as the case may be) and I, the said Magistrate of Police, 
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believe the value of the property, the subject of the charge, to amount to a 
sum not exceeding fifty Rupees, that is to say—- Rupees; and I adjudge the 
said C.D. (here state that the prisoner is to be discharged, or the 
punishment he is to suffer, as the case may be). 


Signed 


(From The Acts of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in Council 
passed in the Year 1866........with Index, pages 71-108.) 


Act VIII of Bengal Council. 
Passed by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 


(Received the assent of the Lieutenant-Governor on the 29th May 1866, 
and of the Governor-General on the same date.) 


An Act to amend "The Calcutta Police Act, 1866" 


Preamble : Whereas, by virtue of Section XXVI. of "The Calcutta 
Police Act, 1866" the Magistrates are empowered (among other things) 
to try and convict summarily and impose punishment on persons charged 
with offences under Section 379 of the Indian Penal Code. And whereas, 
in consequence of the frequency of instances in which persons are 
brought before the Magistrates charged with trifling offences under 
Sections 380 and 381 of the Iridian Penal Code, it is desirable to enlarge 
the summary powers of the Magistrates as regards such cases : Be it 
enacted as follows :— 


Amendment of Section 26 of the Calcutta Police Act : Section 26 
of "The Calcutta Police Act, 1866", shall be read as if after the words 
and figures "Theft under Section 379" the figures and word "380 and 
381" had immediately followed ; and this Act shall be taken and read as 
part of the said Act accordingly. 
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THE CALCUTTA SUBURBAN POLICE ACT, 1866 
Bengal Act II of 1866 


An Act to provide for the better regulation of the police within the Suburbs 
of the Town of Calcutta. 


Preamble — Whereas it is expedient to exclude the suburbs of the 
town of Calcutta from the general police district of Bengal, and to make 
provision for the better regulation of the police within the limits so 
excluded : It is enacted as follows :-— 


1. Suburbs may be excluded from general police-district — \t 
‘shall be lawful for the State Government to exclude the suburbs of the 
town of Calcutta or any portion thereof, from the general police district of 
the State subject to its control ; and the limits of the tract of country so 
excluded shall be defined in a notification to be published in the Official 
Gazette, and the operation of this Act shall be confined to such limits : 


Provided that it shall be lawful for the said State Government from 
time to time to alter such limits by such notification as aforesaid. 


2. Police for suburbs — For the suburbs of the town of Calcutta 
so defined as aforesaid there shall be a police force, which shall consist of 
such number of officers, and shall be otherwise constituted in such manner, 
as shall be from time to time ordered by the State Government. 


3. Police to be under control of Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta — The police force of the suburbs of the town of Calcutta shall 
be under the exclusive direction and control of the Commissioner of Police 
for the town of Calcutta, who may from time to time, subject to the control 
of the said State Government frame such orders and regulations as he 
shall deem expedient relative to the general government of the force, the 
place of residence, the classification, rank, distribution and particular 
service of the several members thereof, their inspection, and the description 
of arms, accoutrements and other necessaries to be furnished to them, and 
all such other orders and regulations relative to the said police force as the 
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said Commissioner shall from time to time deem expedient and preventing 
neglect or abouse, and for rendering such force efficient in the discharge 
of all its duties. 


*[3A. Power of State Government to frame rules — (1) Subject to 
the provisions of this Act, the State Government may make rules relating, 
to recruitment, conditions of service, disciplinary proceedings and 
punishments in respect of members of the subordinate ranks of the Police 
force. 


(2) Any rules, orders or regulations made before the 
commencement of the Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Act, 
1962, by any authority, in respect of the aforesaid matters shall, in.so far 
as they are not inconsistent with the provisions of this Act, be deemed to 
have been validly made and shall continue in force until other provisions 
are made in this behalf. 


3B.. Appointment, dismissal and punishment of subordinate ranks 
of the Police force — (1) Subject to such rules as the State Government 
may make in this behalf, the Commissioner of Police shall have the power 
to appoint all members of the subordinate ranks of the Police-force : 


Provided that the Commissioner of Police may, with the approval of 
the State Government, delegate such power of appointment in respect of 
all subordinate ranks of the Police force except Inspectors, **[to any 
Additional, Joint, Deputy, Additional Deputy or Assistant Commissioner 
of Police] appointed under section 5 of the Calcutta Police Act, 1866. 


(2) Subject to the provisions of sections 4 and 5, the appointing 
authority, or an officer not lower in rank than the appointing authority 
shall be competent to inflict all punishments on the members of the 
subordinate ranks of the Police-force in disciplinary cases. 


3C. Validity of appointment, dismissal and punishment of 
subordinate ranks in certain cases — Notwithstanding anything contained 
elsewhere in this Act or any dec’ of any: Court to the contrary, all 
appointments made by the Commi ner of Police or any other authority 
subordinate to him, all orders of dismissal or removal from office passed 
by any such appointing authority or other authority not subordinate to 
such appointing authority and all orders inflicting any other punishment 


*Added by the Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Act, 1962 (No. XV of 1962) 
**Substituted by the Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Act, 1969 (27 of 1969). 
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passed by any authority, before the commencement of the Calcutta and 
Suburban Police (Amendment) Act, 1962 in respect of members of the 
subordinate ranks of the Police force shall be deemed to be and to have 
always been validly passed as if the said Act were in force when such 
appointments were made or such orders were passed.] 

4. Suspension or dismissal or other punishment of sub-ordinate 
ranks of Police force by Commissioner —(1) The Commissioner of Police 
may, at any time, suspend or dismiss or inflict any other punishment on 
any member of the subordinate ranks of the Police force whom he shall 
think remiss or negligent in the discharge of his duty or otherwise unfit for 
the same. 


(2) A Police-officer shall not by reason of being suspended from 
office cease to be a Police officer. During the term of such suspension, the 
powers, privileges and duties conferred or imposed upon him as a Police- 
officer shall be in abeyance but he shall continue subject to the same 
responsibilities, discipline and penalties and to the same authorities, as if 
he had not been suspended. 


4A. Duties of Police officers — (1) It shall be the duty of every 
Police-officer — 


(a) Promptly to serve every summons and obey and execute every 
warrant or other order lawfully issued to him by competent 
authority, and to endeavour by all lawful means to give effect to 
the lawful commands of his superiors ; 


(b) to the best of his ability, to obtain intelligence concerning the 
commission of cognizable offences or designs to commit such 
offences and to lay such information and to take such other steps, 
consistent with law and with the orders of his superiors, as are 
best calculated to bring offenders to justice or to prevent the 
commission of cognizable offences, or the commission of non- 
cognizable offences, within his view ; 


(c) to the best of his ability, to prevent the commission of public 
nuisances ; 

(d) to apprehend, all persons whom be is legally authorised to 
apprehend, and for whose apprehension there is sufficient reason ; 

(e) _ to aid any other Police-officer when called on by him or in case 
of need in the discharge of his duty, in such ways as would be 
lawful and reasonable on the part of the officer aided ; 
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to discharge such duties as are imposed upon him by any law for 
the time being in force ; 

to afford every assistance within his power to disabled or helpless 
persons in the streets and take charge of intoxicated persons and 
of lunatics at large who appear to be dangerous or to be incapable 
of taking care of themselves ; 

to take prompt measures to procure necessary help for any person 
under arrest or in custody who is wounded or sick and while guarding, 
or conducting any such person to have due regard to his condition; 
to arrange for the proper sustenance and shelter of every person 
who is under arrest or in custody ; 


in conducting searches to refrain from needless rudeness and the 
causing of unnecessary annoyance ; 

in dealing with women and children, to act with strict regard to 
decency and with reasonable gentleness ; 


to use his best endeavours — 

(i) to prevent any loss or damage by fire, and 

(ii) to avert any accident or danger to the public ; 

to regulate and control the traffic in the streets, to prevent 
obstruction therein, and to the best of his ability to prevent the 
infraction of any rule or order made under this Act or under any 


other law for the time being in force for observance by the public 
in or near the streets ; 


to keep order in the streets, and at and within public bathing, 
washing and landing places, fairs and all other places of public 
resort and in the neighbourhood of places of public worship during 
the time of public worship ; 


to regulate resort to public bathing, washing and landing places, 
to prevent overcrowding thereat and in public ferry boats and to 
the best of his ability to prevent the infraction of any rule or 
order lawfully made for observance by public at any such place 
or any such boat : and 


to perform all duties imposed on him by rules for the time being 
in force under this Act, in the manner and subject to the conditions 
therein prescribed. 
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(2). Al persons shall be bound to conform to the reasonable 
directions of a Police-officer given in fulfilment of any of the said duties. 


(3) A Police-officer may restrain or remove any person resisting 
or refusing or omitting to conform to any such direction as aforesaid. 


Ss. Commissioner may fine for lesser breaches of discipline — 
For any lesser breach of discipline or other misconduct not requiring the 
suspension or dismissal of the offender, a member of the subordinate ranks 
of the police force may be fined by the Commissioner with any sum not 
exceeding one-half of his monthly pay. 


6. Rep. by Ben. Act III of 1910, s. 34. 


7. Police not to resign without notice — No member of the 
subordinate ranks of the police-force to be enrolled under this Act shall be 
at liberty to resign his office, or to withdraw himself from the duties thereof, 
unless expressly allowed so to do in writing by the Commissioner, or unless 
he shall have given to the Commissioner six months’ notice of the intention 
if a member of the mounted branch of the said force, and two months’ 
notice if a member of any other branch, and every member of the said 
force who shall so resign or withdraw himself without such leave or notice 
shall be liable on the order of the Commissioner, to forfeit all arrear of 
pay then due to him, and, on the sentence of a Magistrate, to pay a fine not 
exceeding fifty rupees, or to undergo imprisonment of either description 
for any term not exceeding two months. 


8. On enrolment, Police-officer to receive certificate — Every 
member of the police force shall receive on his enrolment a certificate in 
the form hereunto annexed, under the signature of the Commissioner of 
Police by the virtue of which he shall be vested with the powers, functions 
and privileges of a Police-officer. 


Such certificate shall cease to have effect when the person named in it is 
suspended or dismissed, or otherwise removed from employment in the force. 
8A. Police-officers prohibited from other employment — A 
member of the subordinate ranks of the Police force shall not, without the 
permission of the Commissioner of Police, either as principal or agent, — 
(a) engage in any trade, or 
(b) be in any way concerned in the purchase or sale, of any 
immovable property within the town or suburbs of Calcutta or 
of any interest therein, or 
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hold any office or practise any profession or engage 


in any employment whatever other than his office or duties as 
such Police-officer. 


Offences by Police-officers — Any Police-officer who — 
contravenes any provision of the last foregoing section, or 
is guilty of cowardice, or 


is guilty of any wilful breach or neglect of any provision of 
law or of any rule or order which it is his duty as such Police 
officer to observe or obey, or 


is guilty of any violation of duty for which no punishment 
expressly provided by any other law for the time being in force, 


shall be liable to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a term 
which may extend to three months, or to fine which may extend to one, 
hundred rupees and which may be deducted from any salary due to him or 


to both, 


8c. 


Vexatious entry, search, seizure, detention, etc. by Police- 


officer — Any Police-officer who — 


(a) 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(fy 


without lawfull authority or reasonable cause enters or searches 
or causes to be entered or searched, any building, vessel, tent 
or place, or 

vexatioulsy and unnecessarily seizes the property of any person, or 
vexatiously and unnecessarily detains, searches or arrests any 
person, or 

vexatiously and unnecessarily delays in forwarding any person 
arrested to a Magistrate or to any other authority to whom he 
is legally bound to forward such person, or 

offers any unnecssary personal violence to any person in his 
custody, or 


holds out to an accused person any threat or promise not 
warranted by law, 


shall be liable to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a term 
which may ‘extend to six months, or to fine which may extend to five 
hundred rupees, or to both. 
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8D. False statement to obtain employment or release — Any 
person who knowingly makes a false statement or uses a false document, 
for the purpose of obtaining for himself or any other person employment or 
release from employment as a Police-offcer, shall be liable to imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour for a term which may extend to three months, 
or to fine which may extend to one hundred rupees, or to both. 


9. Penalty for dismissed members not delivering up clothing, 
etc, — Every member of the Police-force who shall be dismissed from or 
shall cease to hold and exercise his office, and who shall not forthwith 
deliver up his certificate and all the clothing, accoutrements and 
appointments and other necessaries which may have been supplied to him 
for the execution of his duty, to the Commissioner or to such person and at 
such time and place as shall be directed by the said Commissioner, shall 
be liable, on conviction before a Magistrate, to imprisonment of either 
description for any term not exceeding one month. 


And it shall be lawful for the Commissioner, or for any Magistrate, 
to issue his warrant to search for and seize all the clothing, accoutrements, 
appointments and other necessaries which shall not be so delivered over, 
wherever the same may be found. 

10. Repealed by Ben, Act VI of 1905. 

11. Repealed by Ben, Act VI of 1905. 

12. Appointment of special * [Constables] — The Commissioner 
of Police may, of his own authority, appoint special [constables] to assist 
on any temporary emergency. 

13. Powers of special [Constables] — Every special [constable] 
so appointed shall be liable to perform the same duties, and shall be 
amenable to the same penalities, and be subordinate to the same authorities 
as the ordinary officers of Police. 


14. Penalty for special [Constables] neglecting or refusing to 
Serve, etc — If any person, being appointed a special [constable] as 
aforesaid shall without sufficient excuse, neglect or refuse to serve as such 
or to obey such lawful order or direction as may be given to him for the 
performance of his duties, he shall be liable, upon conviction before a 
Magistrate to a fine not exceeding fifty rupees for every such neglect, 
refusal or disobedience. 


‘Substituted for the words Police officers by the Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) 
Act 1955 (No. XXIV of 1955). 
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**[14A. Special police officers and Traffic, Wardens — ***[(1) 
Subject to the control of the State Government, the Commissioner of Police 
may raise a force of special police officers and a force of Traffic Wardens 
for the suburbs of the town of Calcutta and may also disband such a force 
without assigning any person or serving any notice and without payment 
of any compensation or damages whatsoever to any member of the force.] 

(2) The strength of the forces of special police officers and Traffic 


Wardens shall be such as may be determined from time to time by the 
State Government. 


(3) |The Commissioner of Police shall be the appointing authorty 
in respect of the special police officers and Traffic Wardens : 


Provided that the Commissioner of Police may, in respect of special 
police officers and Traffic Wardens, belonging to such class or holding 
such rank as may be specified by him, delegate his power of appointment 
to any Additional, Joint, Deputy, Additional Deputy or Assistant 
Commissioner of Police authorised by him in this behalf. 


(4) | The Commissioner of Police may, with the previous approval 
of the State Government, frame separate regulations for the special police 
officers and the Traffic Wardens relating to the following matters, namely — 

(a) the method of recruitment and the form of certificate of 

appointment, 

(b) classification and rank, 

(c) uniform, equipment and badges, 

(d) training, including attendance at drills and parades, 

_(e) _ allocation of duties and hours of duty, 
(f) promotion, discipline and punishment, and 
(g) all other terms and conditions of their service. 


(5) A special police officer or a Traffic Warden appointed under 
this section shall, except in so far as it is not inconsistent with the other 
sub-sections of this section and any regulations framed under sub-section 
(4), have the same powers, privileges and protection and the same duties 
and shall be liable to the same penalties as ordinary officers of police. 


**Substituted by the Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Act, 1974 (W.B. Act No. 
32 of 1974). 

***Sub-section (1) substituted by the Calcutta and Suburban Police (Am.) Act, 1978 (43 
of 1978) 
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(©) A special police-officer or a Traffic Warden appointed under 
this section shall be a part time officer who shall not be entitled to any 
remuneration for his services as such special police officer or Traffic 
Warden and whose appointment shall be liable to termination by the 
appointing authority any time after giving him one month’s notice but 
without payment of any compensation or damages whatsoever.] 


15. Appointment of additional Police-officers on application of 
private persons — The State Government may also, if it shall think fit on 
the application of any person showing the necessity of it, appoint any 
additional number of Police-officers to keep the peace at any place within 
the limits of the operation of this Act, at the charge of the person applying, 
but subject to the orders of the Commissioner of Police, and for such time 
as it shall think fit; and every police-officer shall receive a certificate, by 
virtue of which he shall be vested with all the powers, privileges, and 
duties of the Police-officers belonging to the ordinary force ; 


Privided that the person upon whose application such appointment 
shall have been made may, upon giving one month’s notice in writing to 
the Commissioner of Police require that the Police-officers so appointed 
at his expense, shall be discontinued and thereupon the State Government 
shall discontinue such additional Police-officers ; and all moneys received 
by the State Government for payment of any such additional Police-officers 
shall be accounted for by it. 


15A. Constitution of divisions and sections — (1) Subject to the 
control of the State Government, the Commissioner of Police shall, by 
order, — 
(a) constitute such and so many Police divisions as he thinks fit, 
and 


(b)  sub-divide such divisions into such and so many sections as 
he thinks fit, and 


(c) define the limits and extent of such divisions and sections. 
(2) Every such order shall be published in the Official Gazette 


and in the manner prescribed by this Act for the publication of public 
notices. 


15B. Wrongfully entering or remaining in or on building, land, 
vehicle, etc. — Whoever without satisfactory excuse, wilfully enters or 
ramains in or upon any dwelling house or private premises or any land or 
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ground attached there to, or any ground, building, monument, or structure 
belonging to the Government or appropriated to public purposes, or any 
vehicle, boat or vessel, shall, whether he causes any actual damage or not, 
be liable to fine which may extend to twenty rupees. 


16. Apprehension and punishment of reputed thieves, etc. — A 
Police officer may arrest without a warrant — 


any person found between sunset and sunrise, armed with any 
dangerous or offensive instrument whatsoever, with intent to commit any 
offence against the person or property of another ; 


any reputed thief found, between sunset and sunrise, on board any 
vessel or boat, or lying or loitering in any bazar, street, yard, thoroughfare 
or other place who shall not give satisfactory account of himself; 


any person found, between sunset and sunrise, having his face covered 
or otherwise disguised, with intent to commit any such offences as aforesaid ; 


any person found, between sunset and sunrise, in any dwelling house 
or other building whatsoever, without being able satisfactorily to account 
for his presence therein; and 


any person having in his possession, without lawful excuse (the proof 
of which excuse shall be on such person), any implement of house breaking ; 


any such person shall be liable to imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, for a term not exceeding three months. 


17, 17A, 17B Repealed by Ben. Act, XIII of 1928. 


17C. Power to order discontinuance of music in certain cases — 
(1) The Commissioner of Police may, upon complaint made to him in 
writing by any person, by written order direct the discontinuance in any 
place of music or singing, the beating of drums or tomtoms, and the blowing 
or sounding of horns or other noisy instruments, if he is satisfied that the 
same is a nuisance and ought to be summarily stopped either on account 
of the dangerous illness of, or because it seriously interferes with the 
reasonable occupation of any person resident or lawfully engaged in the 
neighbourhood; 


Provided that in any case where the discontinuance of music or other 
sounds as aforesaid, is so ordered, it shall be lawful for a Magistrate, on 
the complaint of any person aggrieved, and if satisfied that the order 
complained of is unreasonable under the circumastances, to alter or reverse 
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such order as he deems fit, and the Commissioner of Police shall give 
effect to any such alteration or reversal : 


Provided also that nothing in this section shall apply to music or 
other sounds as aforesaid in any place of public worship, or on the occasion 
of any religious observance or ceremony. 


(2) _ Any person who contravenes an order of the Commissioner of 
Police passed under sub-section (1) shall be punished with a fine which 
may extend to one hundred rupees. 


*[17D. Power to prohibit, restrict, regulate or impose conditions 
on the use of microphones — (1) (a) If, in the opinion of the Commissioner 
of Police, it is necessary so to do for the purpose ~f preventing annoyance 
to, or injury to the health of the public or any section thereof or for the 
purpose of maintaining public peace and tranquillity, he may, by order 
prohibit, restrict, regulate or impose conditions on, the use or operation in 
any area within the suburbs of the town of Calcutta or in any vehicle within 
such area, of microphones, loudspeakers, or other apparatus for amplifying 
human voice or amplifying music or other sounds. 


(b) The State Government may, on its own motion or on the 
representation of any person or persons aggrieved, modify, alter or cancel 
any such order. 


(2) A police officer, not below the rank of a Sub-Inspector or a 
Sergeant, may take such steps or use such force as may be reasonable 
necessary for securing compliance with any order made under clause (a) 
of sub-section (1) or any such order as modified or altered by the State 
Government under clause (b) of that sub-section and may seize any 
microphone, loudspeaker or other apparatus,used or operated in 
contravention of the order. 


(3) Apolice officer referred to above, who seizes any microphone, 
loudspeaker or other apparatus under sub-section (2) may also at the same 
time seize any vehicle in which such microphone, loudspeaker or other 
apparatus is being carried or conveyed or is being kept at the time : 

Provided that any officer of the police-station within the limits of 
which the vehicle is seized not below the rank of a Sub-Inspector may 
release such vehicle on a bond for such sum, not exceeding five hundred 


“Substituted by the Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Act 1962 (No. XV of 
1962). 
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rupees as he deems reasonable, being executed by the owner of the vehicle 
in favour of the State Government to produce the vehicle at the time of the 
investigation or the trial, and to surrender the vehicle, if directed to be 
forfeited under sub-section (4). 


(4) _ Any person who contravenes any order of the Commissioner 
of Police made under clause (a) of sub-section (1) or who contravenes any 
such order as modified or altered by the State Government under clause 
(b) of that sub-section shall be punished with a fine which may extend to 
one hundred rupees and the Court trying an offence under this section 
may also direct the forfeiture of any microphone, loudspeader or other 
apparatus seized under sub-section (2) or any vehicle seized under sub- 
section (3) or released under the provison to that section. 


(5) _ The provisions of this section shall be in addition to and not in 
derogation of the powers conferred by any other section of this Act.] 


18. Penalty for keeping hotel, etc. without licence — Whoever 
has or keeps any hotel, tavern, punch house, ale-house, arrack or toddy 
shop or place for the sale or consumption of ganja, chandu, or other 
preparation of opium, hemp or other intoxicating drug, plant or substance, 


or has or keeps any coffee-house, boarding-house, eating-house, 
lodging-house or other place of public resort and entertainment, wherein 
provisions, liquors or refreshments are sold or consumed (whether the 
same be kept or retailed therein or procured elsewhere), 


without a license to be obtained in the manner hereinafter mentioned, 


*[shall be liable, on summary conviction before a Magistrate, to 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a term not exceeding six 
months or to a fine not exceeding one thousand rupees or to both and fora 
second or subsequent offence also to forfeiture of all movable properties 
found in or on such hotel, tavern, house, shop or place :] 


Provided that nothing in this Act shall apply to the sale in reasonable 
quantities, of any drug, plant or substance in any chemist’s or druggist’s 
shop for medical purposes only. 

19. Excise-license not to be granted without certificate of 


Commissioner of Police — No license shall be granted under the provisions 
of the Bengal Excise Act, 1909, unless the person applying for such license 


*Added by the Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Act 1957 (No. XX of 1957). 
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shall produce a certificate from the Commissioner of Police, stating that 
license may be granted to him for the sale of spirituous liquors or 
intoxicating drugs as the case may be without risk or detriment to the 
preservation of peace and good order and containing a full statement of 
such conditions as may have been imposed and shall have remained in 
force, under the provisions hereinafter contained, at the date when such 
license shall be granted. 


No license so granted shall be renewable without a fresh certificate 
as aforesaid, previously obtained from the Commissioner of Police. 


The Commissioner of Police shall, in granting or refusing certificates 
under this section, be subject to the direction and control of the State 
Government. 


20. Duration and condition of license — \t shall be competent to 
the Commissioner of Police, subject to the direction and control of the 
said State Government, to limit in such certificate as aforesaid, the period 
for which the license may be granted, and also to fix such conditions as he 
may deem necessary for securing the good behaviour of the keepers of the 
houses and places of entertainment as aforesaid, and for the prevention of 
drunkenness and disorder among the persons frequenting the same and 
from time to time to vary such conditions, subject to such direction and 
control as aforesaid, and no license granted under the Bengal Excise Act. 
1909, shall be valid unless it shall contain such conditions as shall have 
been imposed and shall remain in force for the time being under this section. 


21. Penalty for keeping up signboard or notice after expiry of 
license — Whenever any license granted as aforesaid shall have ceased to 
have effect, it shall be lawful for the Commissioner of Police to order the 
person to whom such license shall have been granted to remove or cause 
to be removed any signboard or other notice which such person might 
have been theretofore bound, under the terms of his said license, to keep 
affixed on or near the house or place of public resort or entertainment for 
which such license had been granted ; and any person who shall fail to 
obey any such order forthwith shall be liable on conviction, to a fine of ten 
rupees for every day thereafter during which he shall so fail. 


22. Commissioner may grant license for places for which no 
licenses are required under the Bengal Excise Act, 1909 — (1) The 
Commissioner of Police may, at his discretion, from time to time grant 
licenses to the keepers of such houses or places of public resort and 
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entertainment as aforesaid for which such llicense as is specified in the 
Bengal Excise Act, 1909, is required upon such conditions, to be inserted 
in every such license as he, with the sanction of the State Government 
from time to time shall order, for securing the good behaviour of the keeper 
of the said houses or places of public resort or entertainment, and the . 
prevention of drunkenness and disorder among the persons frequenting or 
using the same ; and the said licenses may be granted by the said 
Commissioner for any term not exceeding one year : 


*[Provided that the said Commissioner may, by order, refuse to grant 
any licence under this sub-section, if for reasons to be recorded in writing, 
he is of the opinion that — 


(i) _ the character or antecedents of the applicant for such licence, 
or the nature of the trade or calling pursued by him, make him 
unsuitable for the grant of such licence, or 

(ii) the location of the house or place of public resort and 
entertainment in respect of which such licence is required is 
unsuitable for the grant of such licence on the ground of 
congestion of traffic, want of adequate space for parking 
vehicles or difficulty in maintaining public peace, order or 
safety or on any other similar grounds. 

(2) Any person aggrieved by an order refusing to grant a licence 
under the proviso to sub-section (1) may, within thirty days 
from the date of such order, prefer an appeal against such order 
to the State Government and the State Government, may, after 
giving the appellant an opportunity of being heard, confirm, 
modify or set aside such order.] 


23. Penalty for breach of condition of license — Any person 
committing a breach of any of the conditions of a license granted either 
under section 19 or section 22 of this Act shall, on conviction before a 
Magistrate, be punishable by a fine not exceeding one hundred rupees and 
such fine shall be recovered from the person licensed, notwithstanding 
that such breach may have been owing to the default or carelessness of the 
servant or other person in charge of the shop or place of sale. 

Any person so convicted shall also be liable to the forfeiture of his 
license at the discretion of the Commissioner of Police, subject to the 
direction and control of the said State Government. 

*Added by Act 27 of 1969. 
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24. Fees for certificates, licenses and passes — For every 
certificate, license or pass granted by the Commissioner of Police under 
this Act there shall be levied a fee at the specified rate. 


25 to 30 Rep. by Ben. Act 2 of 1867, s. 17. 
31. Rep. by the Repealing and Amending Act, 1903 (1 of 1903). 
32. Rep. by Ben. Act 2 of 1867, s. 17. 


33. Pawnbrakers and money-changers to report stolen property 
under penalty for neglect — If any property answering the description set 
forth in any information which shall be given by any Police officer to any 
pawnbroker or dealer in second-hand property, or money-changer regarding 
property stolen or fraudulently obtained, shall then be, or thereafter come 
into the possession of, or be offered in pawn or for sale or change to such 
pawnboker, dealer or money-changer, he shall, without unnecessary delay 
give information to that effect at the nearest police-station and shall also 
state the name and address given by the party by whom the same was 
offered or from whom the same was received : 


Provided always that in the case of wearing apparel or other articles 
which it may be difficult for such pawnbroker or dealer to trace out and 
identify, no fine shall be exigible in respect of not reporting such articles, 
unless it shall appear to the Magistrate that such articles had been knowingly 
concealed by such pawnbroker or dealer. 


33A. Possession of or dealing with thing stolen or fraudulently 
obtained — ( 1) Whoever has in his possession or conveys in any manner, 
or offers for sale or pawn anything which there is reason to believe to have 
been stolen or fraudulently obtained shall, if he fails to account for such 
possession, or act to the satisfaction of the Magistrate, be liable to fine 
which may extend to one hundred rupees, or to imprisonment with or 
without hard labour, for a term which may extend to three months. 


(2) If any person charged under sub-section (1) in respect of 
anything declares that he received such thing from some other person, or 
that he was employed as a carrier, agent or servant to convey such thing 
for some other person, 


the Magistrate, after such further inquiry (if any) as he may deem 
necessary, may summon such other person, and any informer or pretended 
purchaser or other person through whose possession such thing is alleged 
to have passed, to appear before him, and may examine such person and 
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any witnesses who are produced to testify, to such receipt, employment or 
possession : 


and, if it appears to the Magistrate that any such person had possession 
of such thing and had reasonable cause to believe that it was‘stolen or 
fraudulently obtained, the Magistrate may punish him with fine which 
may extend to one hundred rupees or with imprisonment, with or without 
hard labour, for a term which may extend to three months. 


34. Manufacture or possession of gunpowder — Whoever shall 
manufacture gunpowder, without a license from the Commissioner of 
Police, shall have in his pessession in any house, shop, ware-house or 
other building at any one time, a greater quanity of gunpowder than ten 
pounds shall be liable to a fine not exceeding five hundred rupees and also 
to forfeit such gunpowder so manufactured or possessed, together with 
the vessel or receptacle which it may be contained. 


35. Rep. by Ben. Act 3 of 1910, s. 34 


36. Licence for conveying and removing gunpowder — The 
Commissioner of Police may grant to any person a license for the transit 
and carrying of gunpowder from one place to another, in such manner and 
in such quantity as he may deem advisable, and any person, not being duly 
licensed in that behalf, who shall carry or convey a greater quantity of 
gunpowder than one pound from one place to another shall be liable to a 
fine no exceeding fifty rupees. 


37. Commissioner may issue warrant to search explosive 
substance — The Commissioner of Police, on credible information laid 
before him on oath, and reduced to writing may issue his warrant 
authorising a Police officer not below the rank of Sub-Inspector to search 
any house, shop, magazine or other building or place in which he shall 
have reasonable ground to suspect that any explosive substance is 
manufactured, sold or kept, or any boat, carriage, cart or other vehicle in 
which any explosive substance may be suspected to be carried, or any 
person suspected of carrying the same, contrary to the provisions of this 
Act or any other law or any rule made thereunder and all explosive 
substance found on such search shall, together with the vessels or 
receptacles in which it may be stored, be immediately seized and kept 
pending the judgement of a Magistrate. - 


38. Act not to apply to Government explosive substances — None 
of the three last preceding sections shall extend to any magazine or store, 
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belonging to the Government or building for the making or deposit of 
explosive substances under the authority or for the use of any Government, 
or to any explosive substance belonging to the Government. 


38A. Power of Commissioner to prohibit the use or the driving of 
certain types of vehicles in streets or public places —(1) With the previous 
sanction of the State Government, the Commissioner of Police may, from 
time to time, by notification in the Official Gazette, prescribe the types of 
vehicles which shall not be driven or used in streets or public places within 
such limits as may be specified in this behalf by the Commissioner of 
Police in the said notification. 


(2) | Whoever uses or drives in a street or public place within the 
limits specified under sub-section (1), a vehicle of a type the use or driving 
of which has been prohibited under that sub-section, shall be liable to fine 
which may extend to five hundred rupees, and the vehicle in respect of 
which the offence has been committed shall be forfeited to the Government. 


39. Power of Commissioner to make rules for regulation of 
traffic, etc —(1) With the previous sanction of the State Government, the 
Commissioner of Police may, after previous publication from time to time 
make rules — 


(a) _ for licensing and controlling persons offering themselves for 
employment at quays, wharves or landing places for the carriage 
of passengers and fixing and providing for the enforcement of 
scale of charges for the labour of such persons when so 
employed; 

(b) regulating traffic of all kinds in streets and public places and 
the use of streets and public places by persons riding or driving, 
leading or walking, so as to prevent danger, obstruction or 
inconvenience to the public ; 


(c) _ regulating the conditions under which vehicles may remain 
standing in streets and public places, and the use of streets as 
halting places for vehicles or cattle ; 


(d) _ prescribing the number and position of lights to be used on 
vehicles in streets and public places ; 

(e) _ regulating and controlling the conveyance of timber, bamboos, 
scaffold poles, ladders, iron girders, beams or bars, boilers, or 
other unwieldy articles or coal, or bricks, lime or other building 
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materials, through the streets, and the route and hours for such 
conveyance ; 


for licensing, controlling, or in view to preventing obstruction, 
inconvenience or annoyance to residents or passengers in the 
vicinity prohibiting the playing of music in streets or in public 
places other than public buildings and the precincts thereof ; 


for licensing, controlling, or in view to preventing risk, danger 
or damage to residents or passengers in the vicinity, prohibiting 
the carrying of any explosive substance in streets or public 
places; 


for controlling, in the interests of the public convenience and 
safety, illumination of streets and public places and erection 
of structures on or over any building abutting thereon for the 
purposes of illumination ; 


for authorizing and regulating the removal by the police of 
any structures referred to in clause (h) of this section or any 
appliances for illumination placed on or over any street or 
public place or against the exterior of any building abutting 
thereon, when the Commissioner of Police considers that the 
same are likely to cause obstruction, danger or damage to 
residents or passengers in the vicinity ; or 


regulating the means of entrance and exit at places of public 
amusement, entertainment and assembly and the lighting 
thereof when used by the public and providing for the 
maintenance of public safety and the prevention of disturbance 
therein : 


Provided that nothing in this section shall affect the provisions of the 
Indian Arms Act, 1959 or the Indian Explosives Act. 1884. 


Q) 


Any rules made under this section may, with the like sanction, 


be altered or rescinded by the Commissioner of Police after previous 
publication of the alteration or rescission. 


@) 


Every rule and alteration of rule made under this section and 


every rescission of any such rule shall be published in the Official Gazette 
and in the manner prescribed by this Act for the publication of public 


notices. 
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(4) 


Whoever contravenes any rule made under this section shall 


be liable, — 


0) 


(ii) 


ii) 


if the rule were made under clause (a), clause (b), clause (c) or 
clause (f) of sub-section (1)—to fine which may extend to fifity 
Tupees, or 


if the rule were made under clause (d), clause (e) or clause (g) of 
sub-section (1)—to imprisonment, with or without hard labour 
for a term which may extend to eight days, or to fine which may 
extend to fifty rupees or to both, or 


if the rule were made under clause (h), clause (i) or clause (j) of 
sub-section (1)}—to fine which may extend to one hundred rupees. 


39A. Power of Commissioner and other officers to give direction 
to the public — (1) The Commissioner of Police, and subject to the orders 
of the Commissioner of Police, every Police officer of'a rank not inferior 
to that of Sub-Inspector, may, with a view to securing the public safety or 
convenience, but not so as to contravene any rule made under the last 
foregoing section, or the provisions of any license granted under any such 
tule, give all such directions either orally or in writing, as he may consider 
necessary to — 


(a) 
(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


Q) 


secure the orderly conduct of persons constituting processions 
and assemblies in streets; 

prescribe the routes by which and the times at which any such 
Procession may, or may not pass; 

prevent obstruction on the occasion of all processions and 
assemblies and in the neighbourhood of all places of worship 
during the time of public worship, and in all cases when any 
street or public place or place of public resort may be thronged 
or liable to be obstructed; 

keep order on and in all streets, quays, wharves and landing 
places, and all other public place or places of public resort; or 
regulate and control music, the beating of drums, tom-toms 
and other instruments and the blowing or sounding of horns, 
or other noisy instruments in any street or any public place 
other than public buildings and the precincts thereof. 

The Commissioner of Police may also, subject to the control 


of the State Government, whenever and for such times as he may consider 
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it necessary to do so for the preservation of the public peace or public 
safety, by notification, publicly promulgated or addressed to individuals, 
prohibit — 
(i) __ the carrying of swords, spears, bludgeons or other offensive 
weapons in any public place ; 


(ii) _ the carrying, collection and preparation of stones or other 
articles intended to be used as missiles, or of instruments or 
means of casting or impelling missiles; 


the exhibition of persons, corpses, figures or effigies in any 
public place ; and 


(iv) _ the public utterance of cries, singing of songs or playing music. 


(3) The Commissioner of Police may also, subject to the control 
of the State Government, whenever and, for such time as he may consider 
necessary by notification, publicly promulgated or addressed to individuals, 
prohibit the delivery of public harangues, the use of gestures or mimetic 
representations and the preparation, exhibition or dissemination of pictures, 
symbols, placards or any other object or thing which — 


(i) may be of a nature to outrage morality or decency, or 


(ii) are likely, in the opinion of the Commissioner of Police, to 
inflame religious animosity or hostility between different 
classes, or to incite to the commission of an offence, to a 
disturbance of the public peace, or to resistance to, or contempt 
of, the'law or lawfull authority. 


(4) The Commissioner of Police may also, by order in writing 
prohibit any procession or public assembly, whenever and for so long as 
he considers such prohibition to be necessary for the preservation of the 
public peace or public safety: 


(5) The Commissioner of Police may also, subject to the order of 
the State Government by public notice, temporarily reserve for any public 
purpose any street or public place, and prohibit persons from entering the 
areas So reserved, save under such conditions as may be prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Police. 


(6) Whoever contravenes any direction, order or prohibition 
lawfully given or made under this section shall be liable — 
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(i) _ if the direction, order or prohibition were given or made under 
sub-section (1) or sub-section (5),—to fine, which may extend to 
one hundred rupees, or 


(ii) if the prohibition were made under sub-section (2), sub-section 
(3) or sub-section (4)—to imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, for a term which may extend to one month, or to a fine 
which may extend to one hundred rupees, or to both. 


39B. Enforcement of orders issued under the last foregoing section 
— (1) Whenever a notification, order in writing or public notice has been 
duly issued under sub-section (2), sub-section (3) or sub-section (4) of the 
last foregoing section, then— 


(a) in the case of a notification issued under clause (i), clause (ii) or 
clause (iii) of the said sub-section (2), or in the case of a public 
notice issued under the said sub-section (5), —any Magistrate or 
Police-officer, or 


(b) in the case of a notification issued under clause (iv) of the said 
sub-section (2) or under the said sub-section (3), or in the case of 
an order issued under the said sub-section (4), — any Magistrate 
or any Police-officer of or above the rank of Sub-Inspector, 


may require any person acting or about to act contrary thereto to desist or 
to abstain from such action and, in case of refusal or disobedience, may 
arrest such person. 


(2) Any Magistrate or Police-officer acting under sub-section (1) 
may also seize anything used or about to be used in contravention of such 
notification, order or notice as aforesaid, and anything so seized shall be 
disposed of as any Magistrate having jurisdiction may order. 

39C. Power to give direction to prevent disorder at places of public 
amusements, etc. —(1) For the purpose of preventing serious disorder or 
manifest and imminent danger to the persons assembled at any place of 
public amusement, or at any assembly or meeting to which the public are 
invited or which is open to the public, 


the Police officer of highest rank, superior to that of Head Constable, 
who is present may, subject to such rules, directions and orders, as may 
have been lawfully made, 


give such reasonable directions as he may think necessary as to the 
mode of admission of the public to, and for securing the peaceful and 
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orderly conduct of persons attending at, such place, assembly or meeting 
and all persons shall be bound to conform to such directions. 


(2) _ The Police shall have free access to every such place of public 
amusement, assembly or meeting, for the purpose of giving effect to the 
provisions of sub-sections (1) and to any direction given thereunder. 


(3) Whoever disobeys or fails to conform to any lawful and 
reasonable direction given by any Police-officer under sub-section (1) shall 
be liable to fine which may extend to one hundred rupees. 


39CC. Prohibition of sale at a higher price of tickets once issued 
for admission to an entertainment. — (1) For the purpose of preventing 
disorder or disturbance at or near a place where any entertainment is held, 
the Commissioner of Police may, with the previous sanction of the State 
Government, by order of which public notice shall be given prohibit within 
a radius of one furlong from the place of entertainment, the sale or the 
offer for sale of tickets once issued for admission as spectators of such 
entertainment at a price higher than the price at which such tickets were 
originally issued. 

(2) | Whoever contravenes any order referred to in subsection (1) 
shall be liable to imprisonment for a term which may extend to three months 
or to fine which may extend to one hundred rupees or to both. 


(3) Any Police-officer not below the rank of Sub-Inspector may 
arrest without warrant any person committing an offence punishable under 
this section. 


(4) In this section the expression ‘entertainment’ means any 
exhibition, performance, amusement, game or sport to which persons are 
admitted as spectators on production of tickets. 


39D. Power of Commissioner to cause reports to be taken of the 
Proceedings of public meeting. — The Commissioner of Police may, by 
order in writing, depute one or more Police-officers, not below the rank of 
Head Constable, or other persons, to attend any public meeting for the 
purpose of causing a report to be taken of the Proceedings of such meeting 
if in the opinion of the Commissioner of Police, to be recorded in writing, 
the meeting is likely to promote sedition or disaffection or to cause 
disturbance of the public peace and tranquillity. 


40. Penalty for committing in public streets offences of. — 
Whoever, within such limits as shall be from time to time defined by the 
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Commissioner of Police, with the sanction of the State Government, in 
any street, thoroughfare or place of public resort shall commit any of the 
following offences, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty rupees :— 


(1) Driving, etc, elephant or camel — Whoever, shall drive, ride 
or lead any elephant or camel without a pass from the Commissioner of 
Police : 


(2) Driving vehicle without sufficient light — Whoever shall drive 
any vehicle at any time between three quarters of an hour after sunset and 
one hour before sunrise, without a sufficient light : 


(3) Driving otherwise than on left side of road — Whoever, 
without reasonable cause, shall drive a vehicle otherwise than on the left 
or near side of the road : 


(4) Exposing for show horse, cleaning or repairing conveyances, 
or training horses, in places not allowed by Commissioner — Whoever 
shall expose for show, hire or sale any horse or other animal, or any carriage, 
or shall clean any carriage or shall clean or dress any horse or other animal 
or shall clean any carriage or other conveyance, or shall make or repair 
any part of any cart or carriage, except in cases of accident where repair 
on the spot is necessary, or shall train or break any horse, except in such 
place and at such time, as may be allowed by the Commissioner : 


(4A) Exposing or keeping article so as to cause. obstruction — 
Whoever exposes or keeps any article so as to cause obstruction in any 
public thoroughfare; 


(5 to 9) Rep. by Ben. Act 8 of 1910, s. 34; 


(10) Lighting fires and discharging guns, fireworks, etc. — 
Whoever shall set fire to or burn any straw or other matter, or light any 
bonfire, or wantonly discharge any firearm or airgun, or let off or throw 
any firework, or send up any fire balloon, except at such times and places 
as shall from time to time be allowed by the Commissioner of Police; 


(11) Driving cart with insufficiently greased wheels — Whoever 
by driving a hackery or cart with insufficiently greased wheels, shall create 
a noise which is reasonably calculated to cause annoyance to persons 
frequenting or residing near the thoroughfare in which such hackery or 
cart is driven; 

(12) Rep. by Ben. Act 8 of 1910, s. 34; 
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(13) Affixing bills or otherwise defacting house, etc. — Whoever 
without the consent of the owner or occupier, shall affix any bill or notice 
or any paper, against or upon any building, wall, tree, fence, post, pole or 
other erection, or shall write upon, deface or mark any such building, wall, 
tree, fence, post, pole or other erection with chalk or paint or in any way 
whatsoever; - 


(14) Bathing, etc. in public street or aqueduct — Whoever shall 
bathe or wash himself in any street or in, upon or by the side of any public 
tank, reservoir or aqueduct, not being a place set apart for such purpose; 


(15) Obstructing persons at bathing places — Whoever shall 
obstruct or incommode a person bathing at any place set apart as a bathing 
place, by wilful intrusion, or by using such place as landing place, or by 
anchoring otherwise fastening or keeping boats, or by washing cattle or 
dogs at or near such place or in any other way ; 


Rep. by Ben. Act I of 1869; 


(17) Beggars :— Whoever, in any public street, thoroughfare or 
place shall beg or apply for alms, or shall expose or exhibit any sores, 
wounds, bodily ailment or deformity with the object of exciting charity or 
of obtaining alms, or shall seek for or obtain alms by means of any false 
statement or pretences ; 


(18) Exposing person, etc. :— Whoever wilfully and indecently 
exposes his person, or commits a nuisance by easing himself. 


40A. Refuges for reception of certain classes of convicted beggars 
— Repealed by Ben. Act VII of 1943, Sec. 27. 


41 = Penalty for drunkenness, riotous or indecent behaviour in 
public — Whoever is found drunk and is incapable of taking care of himself, 
or guilty of any riotous or indecent behaviour in any public street or 
thoroughfare, or in any place of public amusement or resort shall be liable 
on summary conviction before a Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding twenty 
rupees or to imprisonment, with or without hard labour for a term not 
exceeding eight days. 

41A. Rep. by Ben. Act VI of 1933. 


42 Stray dogs — It shall be lawful for the Commissioner of Police 
by order in writing to be affixed at the principal police stations, and also to 
be published in some public newspaper, to appoint from time to time certain 
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periods within which any dogs found straying in the streets, or beyond the 
enclosures of the houses of the owners of such dogs, may be destroyed. 

*42A Restrictions as to bringing, keeping or possessing dangerous 
animals — (1) No person shall bring, keep or possess in the suburbs of the 
town of Calcutta any animal or class or classes of animals which the State 
Government may, for the purpose of this section by notification in the 
Official Gazette, specify as likely to cause danger to human life or property 
except under, and in accordance with the terms and conditions of a licence 
obtained from such authority in such manner and on payment of such fee 
not exceeding ten rupees, as the State Government may specify by rules 
made in this behalf. 


(2) Whoever contravenes the provisions of sub-section (1) shall 


be liable on conviction before a Magistrate, to a fine not exceeding two 
huhdred rupees. 


43. Power to arrest without warrant — (1) Subject to the 
restrictions imposed by clause (b) of sub-section (1) of section 39B in the 
case of offences there referred to, any police officer may arrest without a 
warrant any person committing in his presence in any street or public 
place any offence punishable under— 

(a) any section of this Act, or 

(b) any rule made under this Act, or 

(c) any other law for the time being in force, 
if such person — 


(i) after being warned by a Police officer, persists in committing 
such offence, or 


(ii) is unknown to such Police officer and when asked by such 
Police-officer to give his name and address, refuses to give the same, or 
gives a name or address which such Police officer has reason to believe to 
be false or cannot then and there ascertain to be true, or 


(iii) _ is unknown to such Police officer, and his name and address 
cannot be ascertained then and there, and he refuses to accompany the 
Police officer to a Police station on being required so to do. 


Explanation : This sub-section does not restrict the exercise by any 
Police-officer of any power of arrest conferred upon him under sub-section 
(1) of section 39CC or by any other law. 
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(2) Should the true name and residence of any such person not be 
ascertained within twentyfour hours from the time of arrest or should he 
fail to execute a recognizance for his appearance before a Magistrate or if 
so required, to furnish sureties, he shall forthwith be forwarded to a 
Magistrate having jurisdiction. 

43A. Rep. by Beng. Act VI of 1933. 

44, Arrest of person committing offence with respect to person 
or property of another — Whoever commits an offence on or with respect 
to the person or property of another or in committing an offence under this 
Act, injures or damages the person or property of another, may, if his 
name and address be unknown, be apprehended by the person injured or 
by any person who may be using the property to which the injury may be 
done, or by the servant of either of such persons or by any person authorised 
by or acting in aid of him, and may be detained until he gives his name and 
address, and satisfy such person that the name and address so given are 
correct or until he can be delivered into the custody of a Police officer. 


45. Persons taken into custody by Police officer without warrant 
may be detained in Police station until brought before Magistrate or 
bailed — Every person taken into custody without a warrant by a Police- 
officer under this Act shall be taken to the nearest police station in order 
that such person may be detained until he shall enter into recognizances, 
with or without sureties for his appearance before the Magistrate. 


Any person so detained and not entering into recognizances with or 
without such sureties, shall be carried before the Magistrate within 
twentyfour hours from the time of his being taken into custody. 


46. Power to take recognizance at police station — Whenever 
any person shall be brought to a police station charged with any offence 
against this Act, it shall be lawful for the officer in charge of such police 
station or any superior officer of Police if he shall deem it prudent, to 
enlarge such person on his own recognizance, with or without sureties, 
conditioned as hereinafter mentioned. 

47. Condition of recognizance — Every recognizance so taken 
shall be without fee or reward and shall be conditioned for the appearance 
of the persons thereby bound before a Magistrate at his next sitting : 

and all the persons executing the said recognizance shall acknowledge 
themselves jointly and severally bound in the sum — not exceeding one 
thousand rupees thereby acknowledged; 
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and the time and place of appearance shall be specified in the said 
recognizance or in the condition thereof; 


and the officer taking the recognizance shall enter in a book, to be 
kept for the purpose, the name, residence and occupation of the party, and 
his surety or sureties (if any) entering into such recognizance, together 
with the condition thereof and the sum thereby acknowledged and shall 
return every sueh recognizance to the Magistrate present at the time and 
place when and where the party is bound to appear. 


47A. Power of Commissioner of Police to require attendance and 
obtain statements of witnesses — (1) If in the course of any investigation, 
the Commisioner of Police has reason to believe that a cognizable offence 
has been committed, he may, by order in writing, require the attendance 
before himself or before any officer serving under him not below the rank 
of Sub-Inspector, who is investigating a cognizable offence, of any person 
then being within the limits of the town or suburbs of Calcutta, or within 
thirty miles of such limits, who, from the information given or otherwise 
appears to be acquainted with the facts or circumstances of the case; and 
such person shall attend as so required. 


(2) The Commissioner of Police, or any officer aforesaid, may 
examine orally any person so attending, and may reduce into writing any 
statement made by him; and such person shall be bound to answer all 
questions relating to the case put to him by the Commissioner or such 
officer, other than questions the answers to which would have a tendency 
to expose him to a criminal charge or to a penalty or forfeiture. 


(3) The Commissioner of Police may, in any case, forward to the 
Superintendent of Police of the district in which any person, from whom 
any information is required relating to the facts or circumtances of the 
case under investigation is believed to be, such questions and such 
statements as may be necessary for the purpose of obtaining the information 
desired; and such Superintendent shall, on receipt thereof, cause such 
person to be examined orally, and his statement to be reduced into writing, 
in the same manner and subject to the same provisions as if an investigation 
were being made into such offence in such district and shall forward the 
statement reduced into writing to the Commissioner of Police. 


(4) Subject to any rules made by the State Government, the 
Commissioner of Police may, if he thinks fit, order payment on the part of 
the State Government, of the reasonable expenses of any person residing 
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in the town or suburbs of Calcutta who attends for the purposes of any 
investigation before himself or any other Police officer under this section 
and shall order payment as aforesaid of the reasonable expenses of any 
person not so residing who attends as aforesaid. 


47B. Power to search persons wrongfully confined —If information 
is given on oath to the Commissioner of Police that any person is confined 
under such circumstances that the confinement amounts to an offence and 
if it is for any reason impracticable to make an application to a Magistrate 
under section 97 or section 98 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1973, 
the Commissioner may issue a search-warrant to any police officer not 
below the rank of Sub-Inspector; and the officer to whom such warrant is 
directed may search for the person indicated in such warrant in accordance 
with such direction as may be given therein; and the person, if found, shall 
immediately be taken before a Magistrate who shall make such order as in 
the circumstances of the case seems proper. 


47C. Procedure in making searches — (1) Before any officer makes 
a search under this Act, he shall call upon two or more respectable persons 
to attend and witness the search. 


(2) The search shall be made in the presence of such persons, and 
a list of all things seized in the course of the search, and of the places in 
which they are respectively found, shall be prepared by the said officer 
and signed by the said witnesses; but no person witnessing a search under 
this section shall be required to attend the Court as a witness of the search 
unless specially summoned by it. 

(3). The occupant of the place searched, or some person on his 
behalf, shall in every instance, he permitted to attend during the search 
and a copy of the list prepared under sub-section (2), signed by the said 
witnesses, shall be delivered to such occupant or person at his request. 

48. Recovery and appropriation of fines — All fines imposed 
under the authority of the Act shall be recoverable in the manner prescribed 
by sections 421, 422 and 425 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1973, 
and the amount so levied shall be appropriated to any fund applicable to 
police purposes. 

Imprisonment in lieu of fine — Provided that it shall be lawful for 
the Magistrate, when it shall appear to him that the fine cannot be realized 
by the recourse to the provisions above mentioned, to sentence the offender 
to imprisonment in lieu of any fine to which such offender is liable under 
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this Act, and the term of such imprisonment shall be fixed in accordance 
with the scale laid down in section 67 of the Indian Penal Code. 


48A. Police to take charge of unclaimed movable property — (1) 
The police shall for the purpose of safe custody, take temporary charge of - 


(a) all unclaimed movable property found by them, and 


(b) all movable property found lying in any public street, if the 
owner or the person in charge of such property on being directed to remove 
the same refuses or omits to do so within a reasonable time ; 


and may, for the said purpose, take temporary charge of any unclaimed 
movable property made over to them. 


(2) Property of which the police have taken charge under sub- 
section (1) shall be handed over to the Commissioner of Police. 

48B. Disposal of such property — (1) If the said property appears 
to have been left by a person who has died intestate, and not to be under 
two hundred rupees in value, the Commissioner of Police shall 
communicate with the Administrator General with a view to its being dealt 
with under the Administrator General’s Act, 1913, or any other law for the 
time being in force. 


(2) In every other case the Commissioner of Police shall issuea 
proclamation specifying the articles of which such property consists, and 
requiring any person who may have a claim thereto to appear before himself 
or some. other officer whom he appoints in this behalf and establish his 
claim within six months from the date of such proclamation. 


(3) If the property or any part thereof, is subject to speedy and 
natural decay or consists of live-stock, or if the property appears to be of 
less value than five rupees, it may forthwith be sold by auction under the 
orders of the Commissioner of Police ; and the net proceeds of such sale 
shall be dealt with in the same manner as is hereinafter provided for the 
disposal of the property. 

(4) | The Commissioner of Police shall, on being satisfied of the 
title of any claimant to the possession or administration of any property 
referred to in sub-section (2), order the same to be delivered to him, after 
deduction of payment of the expenses properly incurred by the police in 
the seizure and detention. 


(5) The Commissioner of Police may, at his discretion before 
making any order under sub-section (4) take such security as he may think 
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proper from the person to whom the said property is to be delivered and 
nothing hereinbefore contained shall affect the right of any person to 
recover the whole or any part of such property from the person to whom it 
may have been delivered pursuant to such order. 


(6) If no person establishes his claim to such property within the 
period prescribed in sub-section (2), it shall be at the disposal of the State 
Government ; and the property, or such part thereof as has not already 
been sold under sub-section (3), may be sold by auction under order of the 
Commissioner of Police. 


49. Repealed by Bengal Act I of 1874. 


49A. Public notice how to be given — Any public notice required 
to be given under any of the provisions of this Act shall be in writing, shall 
be signed by the Commissioner of Police, and shall be published in the 
locality to be affected thereby affixing copies thereof in conspicuous public 
places, or by proclaiming the same with beat of drum or by advertising the 
same in such local newspapers, English or vernacular, as the Commissioner 
of Police may deem fit, or by any two or more of the means and by any 
other means he may think suitable. 


49B. Consent, etc., of Commissioner of Police or Police officer 
how to be proved — Whenever under this Act or any rule made hereunder, 
the doing or the omitting to do anything or the validity of anything depends 
upon the consent, approval, declaration, opinion or satisfaction of the 
Commissioner of Police or any other Police-officer, a written document 
signed by the Commissioner of Police or by such officer, purporting to 
convey or set forth such consent, approval, declaration, opinion or 
satisfaction shall be sufficient evidence thereof. 


49C. Stamping of signature — Every license, written permission, 
notice or other document not being a summons or warrant or search warrant, 
or a notification issued under sub-section (3) of section 39A or an order 
made under sub-section (4) of that section or an order made under section 
47A required by this Act, or any rule made hereunder, to bear the signature 
of the Commissioner of Police shall be deemed to be properly signed if it 
bears facsimile of his signature stamped thereon. 


50. Powers of Deputy Commissioner — *{The Additional, Joint, 
Deputy, Additional Deputy or Assistant Commissioner of Police] for the 


* Substituted by the Calcutta and the Suburban Police (Am.) Act, 1969 (27 of 1969) 
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town of Calcutta may, under the order of the Commissioner perform all or 
any of the duties, exercise all or any of the powers or perform all or any of 
the functions vested in the latter by the provisions of this Act. 


51. Interpretation — The following words and expressions in this 
Act shall have the meaning hereby assigned to them unless there be 
something in the subject or context repugnant to such construction (that is 
to say) ;- 

the word “property” shall include any chattel, money or valuable 
security ; 

the word “person” shall include a corporation ; 

the word “month” shall mean calendar month ; 


the word “oath” shall include any affirmation or declaration lawfully 
substituted for an oath ; 


the word “cattle” shall, besides horned cattle include horses, asses, 
mules, sheep, goats and swine; 


“Explosive substance” shall be deemed to include any materials for 
making any explosive substance, also any apparatus, machine, implement 
or materials used, or intended to be used, or adapted for causing, or aiding 
in causing, any explosion in or with any explosive substance ; also any 
part of any such apparatus, machine or implement ; 


“Place of public amusement” shall mean any place, enclosure, 
building, tent, booth or any other erection, whether permanent or temporary, 
where music, singing, dancing or any diversion or game, or the means of 
carrying on the same is provided, and to which the public are admitted, 
either on payment of money or with the intention that money may be 
collected from those admitted, otherwise than for a bonafide charitable 
purpose, and shall include a race-course, circus, theatre, music-hall, billiard 
room, bagatelle-room, gymnasium and fencing school; 


*(“Place of public entertainment” shall mean any place whether 
enclosed or open, to which the public are admitted, and where any kind of 
food, drink, drug, betel or tobacco is supplied for consumption on or off 
the premises for the profit or gain of any person owning or having an 
interest in or managing such place; and shall include a lodging-house, 
where any kind of food, drink, drug, betel or tobacco is supplied for 


* Substituted by the Calcutta and Suburban Police (Second Amendment) Act, 1978 (48 of 1978) 
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consumption therein or not and a refreshment-room, eating-house, coffee- 
house, tea shop, snack shop, snack bar, sweetmeat-shop, liquor-house, 
bearding-house, hotel, restaurant, tavern, wine-shop, beer-shop, spirit-shop, 
toddy-shop, gunja-shop, bhang shop, opium-shop, tobacco-shop, bidi-shop, 
cigarette-shop, zarda shop, betel shop and betel leaf masalla shop ;] 


“Police officer” shall mean any member of the Calcutta police force, 
**[and shall include the Commissioner of Police, an Additional 
Commissioner of Police, a Joint Commissioner of Police, a Deputy 
Commissioner of Police, and Additional Deputy Commissioner of Police 
and an Assistant Commissioner of Police] ; 


“Police station” shall mean any post or place declared generally or 
specially, by the State Government, to be a Police station, and shall include 
any local area specified by the State Government in this behalf ; 


“Public place” shall include the banks of the river, the docks, the 
jetties, warehouses to which the public have access ; every public building, 
and monument and the precincts thereof and all places accessible to the public 
for drawing water, washing or bathing, or for purposes of recreation ; 

“Street” shall mean any road, lane, footway, square, court, alley or 
passage, whether a thoroughfare or not to which the public have, 
permanently or temporarily, a right of access ; 

“Subordinate ranks” shall mean the ranks below Assistant 
Commissioner ; 

“Vehicle” shall include any locomotive, automobile, tramcar, carriage, 
cart, van, dray, truck, hand cart, bicycle, tricycle, motor-cycle or other 
wheeled conveyance of any description capable of being used on the streets. 


52. Rep. by the Amending Act, 1903 (1 of 1903). 


‘** Substituted by the Calcutta and the Calcutta Suburban Police (Amendment) Act, 1969 
(27 of 1969) 
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Form of Certificate 
(Referred to in section 8) 


A.B. has been appointed a member of the Calcutta Police Force and 
is vested with the powers, functions and privileges of a Police officer. 


Calcutta ; Commissioner of Police. 
The 19. 


SCHEDULE OF FEES 
(See Section 24) 
Same as Schedule of Fees to Calcutta Police Act. 


Headings of Repealed Sections in this Act. 
Section : 


6. (Additional penalty for neglect of duty, etc.) - Repealed by 
Bengal Act 3 of 1910. 


10. (Superannuation Fund) - Repealed by Bengal Act 6 of 1905. 


11. (Disposal of proceeds of certain fines, etc.) - Repealed by Bengal 
Act 1 of 1890. 


17. (Power to order discontinuance of use of house, room or place as 
brothel, disorderly house or place of assignation in certain cases) 
— Repealed by Bengal Act 13 of 1923. 


17A. (Penalty for breach of order) — Repealed by Bengal Act 13 of 1923. 


17B. (Power of owner or lessor to determine lease or tenancy) — Repealed 
by Bengal Act 13 of 1923. 


25-30. (Penalty for owning or keeping, or having charge of common 
gaming-house, etc.; penalty for being found playing in common 
gaming-house ; power to authorise entry of common gaming-house 
for search and seizure ; evidence of house being common gaming- 
house; on conviction for keeping common gaming-house, 
instruments of gaming to be destroyed, etc.; proof of playing for 
stakes unnecessry; witneses indemnified) — Repealed by Bengal 
Act 2 of 1867. 
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31. 


32. 
35. 


40. 


40A. 


41A. 


4BA. 


49, 
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(Portion of fine may be paid to informer) — Repealed by sec. 3 and 
the Third Schedule of the Repealing and Amending Act, 1903 (1 
of 1903), now known as the Amending Act, 1903 - vide Act 10 of 
1914, Sch. II. 


(Gambling in the streets) — Repealed by Bengal Act 2 of 1867. 


(Licenses by Commissioner for sale and deposit of gunpowder etc.) 
— Repealed by Bengal Act 3 of 1910. 


(Penalty for committing in public streets offences of — 5 to 9 — 
Negligence in driving cattle ; leaving cart, etc., without control ; 
obstructing road or thoroughfare by carriage, etc. ; obstructing 
footway; beating drums, tom-toms, etc.) - Repealed by Bengal Act 
3 of 1910. 40 (Clause 12 - Illuminations - Repealed by Bengal Act 
3 of 1910; Clause 16 - Cruelty to animals - Repealed by Bengal 
Act 1 of 1869). 


(Refuges for reception of certain classes of convicted beggars) — 
Repealed by Bengal Act 7 of 1943. 


(Penalty for solicitation in a public place) — Repealed by Act 4 of 
1933. 


(Arrest without warrant for solicitation) — Repealed by Act 6 of 
1933. 


(Powers of Joint and other Magistrates) — Repealed by Bengal Act 
1 of 1874. 
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HOWRAH OFFENCES ACT, 1857 
Act No. 21 of 1857. 
(10th July, 1857) 


An Act to make better provision for the order and good government 
of the station of Howrah. 


Preamble — Whereas Acts have been passed for regulating of the 
police and for the conservancy and improvement of the town of Calcutta 
and of the other metropolitan towns ; and whereas large portions of the 
station of Howrah are not less populous than parts of the said town, and it 
will conduce to the order and good Government of the said station that 
some of the provisions of the said Acts, with certain necessary 
modifications, should be extended to the said station : It is enacted as 
follows :- 


1. Cases under this Act by whom to be tried - Whoever is charged 
with having committed any of the offences mentioned in this Act, within 
the limits of the said station, as described in the schedule hereunto annexed, 
may be tried for any such offence by the Magistrate within whose 
jurisdiction the offence is alleged to have been committed ; 

and, on conviction, may be sentenced by such Magistrate to the 
punishment hereinafter prescribed for the offence. 

2. Possession of stolen property by one who fails to account 
satisfactorily for the possession — 

Clause 1 - Whoever has in his possession or conveys in any manner, 
anything which may be reasonably suspected of being stolen or fraudulently 
obtained shall, if he fails to account satisfactorily how he came by the 
same, be liable to a penalty not exceeding one hundred rupees or to 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for any term not exceeding 
three months. 

Clause 2 — Power to summon persons declared to have had 
possession of stolen property within the jurisdiction of the Magistrate — 
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If any person, charged with having or conveying anything stolen or 
fraudulently obtained, shall declare that he received the same from some 
other person, or.that he was employed as a carrier, agent or servant to 
convey the same for some other person, 


the Magistrate may cause every such other person, and also, if 
necessary, every former or pretended purchaser or other person through 
whose possession the same shall have passed (provided that such other 
person shall be alleged to have had passession of the same within the 
jurisdiction of such Magistrate) to be brought before him and examined, 
and shall examine witnesses touching the same : 


Penalty if such possession fraudulent — and if it appears to such 
Magistrate that any person so brought before him had possession of such 
thing had reasonable cause to believe the same to have been stolen or 
unlawfully obtained, such person shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
one hundred rupees, or to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for 
any term not exceeding three months. 


3. | Apprehension and punishment of reported thieves, etc.- Any 
person found, between sunset and sunrise, with intent to commit any offence 
against the person or property of another : 


any reputed thief found, between sunset and sunrise, on board any 
vessel or boat, or lying or loitering in any bazar, street, road, yard, 
thoroughfare or other place, who shall not give a satisfactory account of 
himself ; 

any person found, between sunset and sunrise, having his face covered 
or otherwise disguised, with intent to commit any such offence as aforesaid ; 

any person found, between sunset and sunrise, in any dwelling house 
or other building whatsoever, without being able satisfactorily to account 
for his presence therein ; . . 

and any person having in his possession, without lawful excuse (the 
proof of which excuse shall be on such person), any implement of house- 
breaking, 

shall be liable to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a 
term not exceeding three months ; 


and any such person may be taken into custody by any police officer 
without a warrant. Z 
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4 to 6 — Penalty for carrying arms without authority ; Order for 
maintenance of wives or children ; penalty for harbouring deserters 
from merchant vessels. (Rep. by the Bengal Municipal Act, 1884 (Ben. 
Act III of 1884.) 


7. Brothels — On the complaint of three or more house-holders 
that a house in their immediate neighbourhood is used as a common brothel 
or lodging-house for prostitutes or disorderly persons of any description, 
to the annoyance of the respectable inhabitants of the vicinity, the 
Magistrate may summon the owner or tenant of the house to answer the 
complaint ; 

and on being satisfied that the house is so used, and is therefore a 
source of annoyance and offence to the neighbours, may order the owner 
or tenant to discontinue such use of it ; 


and, if he shall fail to comply with such order within five days, may 
impose upon him a fine to the extent of twenty-five rupees for every day 
thereafter that the house shall be so used. 


8 & 9 - Licenses for retail sale of spirituous or fermented liquors 
[Repealed by the Bengal Municipal Act, 1884 (Ben. Act III of 1884).] 


10. (Penalty for owning or keeping or having charge of, agaming 
house, etc.) Repealed by the West Bengal Gambling and Prize 


Competition Act, 1957 (W. B. Act XXXII of 1957) 


11. (Penalty for being found playing in a gaming house.) Repealed 
by W. B. Act XXXII of 1957. 


12. (Magistrate may authorize certain Police officers to enter a 
gaming house for the purpose of search and seizure). Repealed by do. 


13. (On conviction for keeping a gaming house, instruments of 
gaming to be destroyed, etc.) Repealed by do. 


14. (Portion of fine may be paid to informer) Repealed by do. 
15. (Gambling in the street). Repealed by do. 
15A. (Exemption of games of mere skill) Repealed by do. 


“16 & 17. [Repealed by the Bengal Municipal Act, Ben. Act, III of 
1884.] 


18. Manufacture or possession of gunpowder —- Whoever 
manufactures gunpowder, or, without a licence from the Magistrate, has 
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in his possession in any house, shop, warehouse or other building at any 
one time, a greater quantity of gunpowder than ten pounds, 


shall be liable to a fine not exceeding two hundred rupees and also 
forfeit such gun powder so manufactured or possessed together with the 
vessel or receptacle in which it may be contained. 


19. Licenses by Magistrate for sale and deposit of gunpowder, 
etc —- The Magistrate may grant to any person a licence for the sale or 
keeping in deposit of any quantity of gunpowder not exceeding fifty pounds 
on such conditions, and for such term not exceeding one year, as shall be 
specified in the licence : 


and any person who shall be guilty of a breach of any such conditions 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred rupees, and to forfeit 
all gunpowder so kept in deposit contrary thereto, and the vessels containing 
it, and also to forfeit his licence. 


20. Penalty for drunkenness or riotous or indecent behaviour in 
public — Whoever is found drunk and incapable of taking care of himself 
or is guilty of any riotous or indecent behaviour in any street or thoroughfare 
or in any place of public amusement or resort, 


and whoever is guilty of violent behaviour in any police office, 


shall be liable to a fine not exceeding twenty rupees, or to imprisonment 
with or without hard labour for a term not exceeding fourteen days. 


21. Penalty for committing nuisance in streets - Whoever wilfully 
and indecently exposes his person, or commits a nuisance by easing himself 
in or by the side of or near to any public street or thoroughfare or place, 
shall be liable to a fine not exceeding ten rupees, or in default of payment 
thereof, to imprisonment with or without hard labour, for a term not 
exceeding fourteen days. 


22. Beggars — Whoever, in any public road, street, thoroughfare 
or place, begs or applies for alms or exposes or exhibits any sores, wounds 
bodily ailment or deformity, with the object of exciting charity or obtaining 
alms, 


or whoever seeks for or obtains alms by means of any false statement 
or pretences, 
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shall be liable to imprisonment with or without hard labour, for any term 
not exceeding one month. 

23. Penalty for the following offences in public street, etc — 
Whoever, in any public street, road, thoroughfare or place of public resort, 
commits any of the following offences, shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
twenty rupees, - 

(i) furious or negligent driving or riding — Whoever drives or 
rides any animal or drives any vehicle in a manner so rash or negligent as 
to indicate a want of due regard for the safety of others ; 

(ii) _ letting loose horses, ferocious dogs, etc - Whoever negligently 
lets loose any horse ; or suffers to be at large any ferocious dog without a 
muzzle, or sets on or urges any dog or other animal to attack, worry or put 
in fear any person, horse or other animal : 

(iii) leaving cart, etc. without control — Whoever being in charge 
of a cart, carriage or horse, leaves it at such a distance as not to have the 
same under control : 

(iv) obstruction to passengers by fastening animals — Whoever 
fastens any animal so as to cause obstruction or danger to passengers : 


(v)  ill-treating animals — Whoever cruelly beats, abuses or tortures 
any animal : 


(vi) lighting fires and discharging guns, fireworks, etc—Whoever 
sets fire to or burns any straw or other matter, or lights any bonfire, or 
wantonly discharges any firearm or airgun, or lets off or throws any 
firework, or sends up any fire-balloon, 


24. [Rep. by the Bengal Municipal Act, 1884 (Ben. Act IIT of 1884). 


25 to 32. [Rep. by the Bengal Municipal Act, 1876 (Ben. Act V of 
1876)] 


33 to 37. [Rep. by the Bengal Municipal Act, 1884 (Ben. Act III of 
1884)) 


38. [Rep. by the Bengal Municipal Act, 1876 (Ben. Act V of 1876)] 
39.  [Rep. by the Bengal Municipal Act, 1884 (Ben. Act II] of 1884)] 


40 to 45. [Rep. by the Bengal Municipal Act, 1876 (Ben. Act V of 
1876)] 
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46. (Rep. by the Bengal Municipal Act, 1884 (Ben. Act III of 1884)] 


47 to 50. [Rep. by the Bengal Municipal Act, 1876 (Ben. Act V of 
1876)] 


51. Police-officer may arrest without warrant on view of offence 
— Any police-officer may arrest without a warrant any person committing 
in his view any offence against this Act, if the name and address of such 
person be unknown to him. 


52. Police officer may take into custody, without warrant, persons 
charged with aggravated assault recently committed — Any police-officer 
may take into custody, without a warrant, any person who is charged with 
committing an aggravated assault, in every case in which he shall have 
good reason to believe that such assault has been committed although not 
in his view, and that, by reason of the recent commission of the offence, a 
warrant could not have been obtained for the apprehension of the offender. 


53. Persons taken into custody by a police-officer, without 
warrant, may be detained in police-office until brought before Magistrate 
or bailed — Every person taken into custody without a warrant by a police- 
officer under this Act shall bé taken to the nearest police office, in order 
that such person may be detained until he can be brought before the 
Magistrate or until he shall enter into recognjzance, with or without sureties 
for ‘appearance before the Magistrate. 


Any person so detained and entering into recognizances shal] be 
carried before the Magistrate within twenty-four hours from the time of 
his being taken into custody. 


54. Procedure on information or complaint laid before the 
Magistrate of an offence against this Act — Upon any information or 
complaint laid before the Magistrate of any offence committed against 
this Act, the Magistrate may summon the person charged to appear at a 
time to be mentioned in the summons, or, if he sees sufficient cause for so 
doing, may issue a warrant for his apprehension. 


In all cases of offences of punishable with fine only, if after due 
service of summons the person charged shall not appear in pursuance 
thereof, the Magistrate at his discretion, may hear and determine the case 
in his absence. 


55. [Rep. by the Amending Act, 1903 (Act I of 1903)) 
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56. Jurisdiction — Any Joint Magistrate or Deputy Magistrate duly 
authorised to exercise the powers of a Magistrate and any Assistant 
Magistrate vested with special powers may, in cases referred to him by the 
Magistrate, exercise all the powers vested in a Magistrate by this Act. 


57. [Omitted by the Government of India (Adaptation of Indian 
Laws) Order, 1937] 


58.  [Rep. by the Amending Act, 1891 (Act XII of 1891)) 


59. (Rep. by the West Bengal Gambling and Prize Competitions 
Act, 1957 (W.Ben. Act XXXII of 1957) 


SCHEDULE OF PLACES 
INCLUDED IN THE STATION OF HOWRAH 


Station of Howrah 


HOWRAH (Including) 
Panchanantala. 

Julahapara. 

Chandmari (with Tandel Bagan). 
North Betra 

Ichapur, 

Saunpur. 

Goladanga 

Ramkrishnapur,. 

Khurat (with Kassondia), 
Charkraber. 

Santragachi 

Sathgharra. 

Gudar Hat (with Kinkar Chatterjee’s Hat) 
Battore. 
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SIBPUR (with Baje Sibpur, Majerhat, Bharpara, Bhattatala, 
Sriharinaupara, Bishop’s College and Botanical Garden). 


Padmapukhar. 

South Baksara 

North Baksara. 

Battore. 

SALKIA (including) 

Bandaghat (with Haraganj Banurajyapara). 
Ghoosery (with Bhat Bagan). 
Malipanchghara. 

Barrackpore. 

Belur. 

Naksha, 

Chakpara 

Nallua. 

Belgachhiyya (with Paikan Belgachhiyya). 
Bahmangachi. 

Chaurasta (with Dharamtala, Goghata and Babudanga). 
Golabari (with Pilkhana). 
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Act XII of 1856 (Presidency Police Act), 
135-136, 243-244, 249; 
Commissionerate system, 136; 
Features, 136-137; Gourlay's opinion, 
136-137; Object, 135. Text, 525-577 

Act 24 (1837) of Lord Auckland, (reviving 
the Office of Supdt. of Police), 94. Text, 
424-425 

Adalats, 8 

Aghori, 234 

Akbar the Great, 2 

Alivardi Khan, 3 


Alipore Jail, 121-122, 238; Release of 


prisoners by Governor-General, 238 

Ambassador's House, 258-259; Location 
of the house, 258; names of present- 
day buildings occupying the site, 266; 
Police Court at Ambassador's House; 
William Hickey's account, 266; Police 
Office/Hg. moves to, 264; Sale of 
Ambassadors House & Town Jail by 
John Prinsep to Crommelin, 265-266; 
Sheriff's report of the house, 259, 264; 
Visit of Ambassadors of Pe 
Pegu to Calcutta (in 1712), 258 

Amherst, Lord, 80 

Anglo-Indian Association, 254 

Aridge Duckle = Arzi Dukhil Court, 30 

Asiaticus - See Stanhope 

‘Asoka the Great, 219 

‘Assam Company, 267 

Auckland, Lord, 93, 104, 118, 121; Official 
recognition ‘to Fever Hospital 
Committee, 118; Revives the office of 
the Supdt. of Police, 93-94; reasons, 94 

Aurangzeb, 2, 3, 46 

Azim-us-Shan, 3 


B 
Bach, Brian Paul: account of Lalbazar 
Police Hq., 273 
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Bag Bazar, 17. 

Bainama (sale deed of Calcutta), 3; Text, 
307-308 : 

Banerjee, J.C. & Co.; builders of the present 
Lalbazar Hq., 272-273 

Bankebazar (Banquebazar), 19 

Bankshall Court, 271-272, 291-294; Area, 
cost etc., 291; history of the building, 
291-292; history of the site, 291-292; 
Pandit Nehru's trial, 292-294. 

Bara Bazar or Sutanati hat, 2, 3, 17; area in 
1707, pp. 3, 15-16, 45. 

Baranagore-(or Northern Suburban 
Municipality), 172, 202. 

Baraset: duel at, 232; Cadets imprisoned, 
232-233. 

Barbari (Barrowarry) Poojah of Behala, 
123. 


jarber & Palmer, 267. 

165, 173 

Bellamy, Chaplain, 260; account of Charity 
‘School building, 260. 

Bengal Chamber of Commerce : favours 
separation of Municipal Chairmanship 
and Commissionership of Police, 254, 

Bengal Coal Company, 267. 

Bengal Police : Repots on :- Bird 
Committee, 94; Dowdeswell (1812), 
74-76. 

Bengal Hindus as Policemen : Hogg's 
‘opinion, 248, Wauchope's opinion, 247, 

Bengali Muhammadans as Policemen : 
‘Wauchope’s opinion, 247-248. 

Bengalis as detectives : Government's view, 
248; Wauchope's opinion, 246, 248. 

Bentinck, Lord, 80, 238; Abolition of the 
Office of Supdt. of Police, 80; Enquiry 
Committee appointed, 81-82; Minute 
of 1829, 80-81 

Birch, Capt. (Supdt. of Police), 90, 96. 126. 
132, 204 
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Bird, W.W., 94; Bird Committee Report 
(1838) on Bengal Police : names of 
Committee Members, 94; Report (text), 
437-474 

Bissonath, 232-233. 

Black Hole, 260 

Black Zemindars, 26, 47; names of, 47, 225, 
257; Police functions, 47 

Blacquiere, W.C., 74, 76-77, 132-133; 
retirement, 241, 255; Testimonial of 
Government, 76-77, 87-88, 128, 227, 
229 


Blechynden, Kathleen : account of the Dry 
Dock, 292 


Bolts, 223; arrest of, 227 


Bolts’ account of Collector's Cutcherry, 31- 
32; Foujdari Adalat, 33 


Bourchier, Robert, 263. 


Braddyll, Thomas, 257-259; report on 
Ambassador's House, 259 

Bruce, Lt.-Col. H., 165-166, 168, 180; 
Recommends union of the offices of 

‘ipal Chairman and Police 

ioner, 165-166, 249; Report 
on the Calcutta Police (1864), 179, 181- 
217; Secretary, Police Commission (of 
1860), 180. 

Bruce's Report on Calcutta Police (1864) 
181-217, 249; Comparative statement 
of the branches of Police in Calcutta, 
Bombay & Madras, 183-184; 
Comparative statement of the Police 
Forces of Calcutta, Bombay & Madras, 
182-183; Comparative Statement of the 
strength and cost of Calcutta, and 
‘Suburban Police establishment in 1856, 
1864 & proposed, 212-216; Crimes, 
187-188; Guards supplied to various 
Departments, 197-201; Municipality's 
liability to pay the cost of Calcutta 
Police establishment, 208-210; 
Observations on Calcutta Police Force, 


195-198; Police Stations : erection of — 


buildings, 210; Police establishment of 
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Calcutta in 1856, 1864, pp. 185-186; 
Re-arrangement of City limits, 203; 
Recommends union of the Municipal 
Chairmanship with Commisionership 
of Police, 207-208, 249; Recommends 
Govt. to make contribution for 
municipal work, 209-210; Savings 
effected by Bruce's recommendations 
(Table B), 217. 

Buckland, C.E., 165-166. 

Buirotto, Mr., 232 

Burgh, Barber & Co., 267; Burgh, John, 267 

Burglars : punishments of, 33, 46 

Burrell & Gould, 266 

Buxaries, 70, 244 

Bysack, Lalmohan, 275 

c 

CALCUTTA, 1-7, 218 

- Acquisition of the Zemindari of, 2, 4; 
“Added Areas” & ‘Fringe Areas’, Il, 
171, 173; O'Malley's explanation, II; 
Wards; 12, 171-173 

— Area (in 1752), 3; present area, 14-21 

—Boundaries : definitions of Comwallis, 6- 
T, Colebrooke, 8; Hyde, 8; Orme, 7-8; 
Warren Hastings, 8 

Boundaries for (a) judicial purpose, 7 
(Proclamation of 1794; Text, 342-345), 
(b) Municipal administration (1876- 
1983), 10-14; Boundaries : texts of 
Acts, Notifications, Proclamations, etc.; 
Act XV of 1919, (pp. 346-354); 
Municipal Acts of 1888 (p. 363), 1899 
(p. 364), 1923 (pp. 365-366); 1951 (pp. 
367-368; 1980 (pp. 369-370); 
Notification of 1867 (pp. 355-56), 1869 
(p.357), 1870 (pp. 358), 1877 (pp. 359- 
361), 1983 (pp. 371-374); Proclamation 
of 1794 (pp. 342-345) 

—Chief Magistrate, 9, 104, 117, 132-133, 
214-215; Concentration of powers, 
119-120; Head of Police, 133; 
Modernisation of Police, 135; Office 
establishment charges in 1856 (p. 140), 


INDEX 


Calcutta (Contd) : 


1864 and proposed by Bruce, 214; 
Accountant & Cashier's Department 
charges in 1856, 1864 & proposed by 
Bruce, 214-215; Judicial Dept. charges 
in 1856, 1864 & as proposed by Bruce, 
215; Police reforms, 121-128; Powers 
of, 9, 104-105, 133; Relation between 
CM and Supdt. of Police, 133 

— Effect of Diwani, 6 

— Free tenure of Mir Jafar, 3-5; 209-310 

= Jail: Great, 197:198, 201; Maidan or 
Birjee: history of, 264-266 

~ Land owned by EI Company, 5 


~ Mouzas of the Pargana of (Document 9), 
334 


= Population: Holwell's estimate, 18, 

= Sanitary Conditions (in 1864), 165 

= Stinnud for free tenure (Text, 319-323) 

Calcutta and Suburban Police Act (II of 
1866): Original Text, pp. 687-703; 
Amended text, pp. 737-770 

Calcutta and 24 Parganas - Free Tenure 
grant of Mir Jafar (Text, 309); - do - of 
Shab Alam (Text, 324) 

Calcutta lands : account of Holwell, 16-17; 
ground rents, 17, 25; Land use, 17; 
Revenue collections, 44 

Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, &c. Police Act 
(13 of 1856) - Text of Repealed Act, 
525-577 

Calcutta Mint, 198-200; Correspondence 
with Police Commissioner Wauchope, 
199-200; Mint Master Major Hyde 

Calcutta (Municipal) Corporation, 164-165 

CALCUTTA POLICE : 

— Accounts of : Bentinck's Minute, 80-81; 
Cornwallis’ letter (Text); Grandpre, 68; 
Gynanneshun. 91-93; Huggins, 79-80; 
Memorandum of Natives, 94-95} 
Newton, 294-296; Statesman, 296-300 

— Administrative set-up in 1856 (pp. 139- 
146), 1857 (pp. 146-152), 1864 (pp. 
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212-217), 1959 (pp. 294-296), 1978 
(pp. 296-300) 

- Branches : 1. Boundary Guards or 
Sidwals, 240; Boundary or Sidwally 
‘Thanas, 84, 127; Boundary Thanas &. 
Phandees : situation of, 237; Constables 
: names & residences (in 1831), 89; 2. 
Criminal investigation Dept., 178; 3. 
Detective Dept., 246, 250-251; 
Goydendas or Spies, 76, 245; Detective 
force recommended by Patton 
Committee, 131-32; Goyendas or spies, 
76, 245; Hogg’s, 246; Wauchope’s, 
250-251; 4. Fire Engine Station at Park 
Street, 230, 5. Girdwari establishment, 
238, 240; 6. Guards supplied to other 
Depts., 186; Guards at the Great Jail 
(p. 197), Mint (pp. 198-200) and other 
Departments (Tabular Statement), 199; 
cost in 1856, 1864 & as proposed by 
Bruce, 215-216; 7. Mounted Police, 
182-184, 186, 212, 253-254; 8. River 
Police, 82, 84, 127, 131, 141, 182, 184- 
185, 195, 213, 237, 253; 9. Salt 
Preventive Force, Bruce’s account, 
188-195; recommendation to 
amalgamate with River Police, 193- 
194, 2; 3; Steam launch for, 253; Supdt. 
of Salt Chokeys, 195; 10. Sudder office: 

in 1856, 1864 & proposed by * 


-COMMISSIONER OF POLICE: 
Appointment in 1780, pp. 62, 71, 72, 
99, 100, 114, 137-139; 164, 168, 174- 
176, 226, 249; Area under his 
jurisdiction, 168; Disciplinary powers, 
138; Division of Calcutta into 
Thannahs, 63; Notifications, 63-65; 
Gourlay’s’ account, 176-179; 
Jurisdiction over Suburbs, 168; Justice 
of the Peace, 138; Office establishment 
charges in 1864 and proposed by Bruce, 
214; Reasons for making the 
Commissioner Municipal Chairman, 
164, 249; permanent separation of 
offices, 254; Role in the Mutiny, 152- 
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Calcutta Police (Contd.) : 


159; training of sailors, 157; Statutory 
Powers, 137-139, 164; Licensing 
officer under various Acts, 175-176 

~ Divisions or Stations in 1706 (p. 45), 1711 
(p. 46), 1785 (p.63, 475-476), 1794 (p. 
477); 1795 (p. 479); 1797 & 1798 (p. 
480-483); 1800 (p. 70); 1830 (pp. 82- 
83, 236); 1831 (Notification, pp. 87- 
89); 1840 (p. 127); Bruce's recommen- 
dation to build Police Stations, 196, 
210, 212, 217 

~ Corruption of English Sergeants, 239 

~ Dress Code, 244; Uniform prescribed by 
Patton for Police Constables, 
Corporals, and Sergeants, 124-125 

Enquiry Reports, 68-70; Bentinck’s 
Enquiry Committee, 81-82; report, 82- 
85; resolution, 85-86; Bruce’s 
Committee report, 181-217; Cornwallis 
Committee report, 68-70; corruption, 
69, 85, 91-93; Patton Committee report, 
127-132 

- Establishments (1794-1800) pp. 484- 
485; 1704-1706 (pp. 45-46); 1711 (p. 
46); 1737 (p. 43); 1745 (p. 46); 1756 
(p. 48); 1757-1774 (p. 49); 1778 (p. 
59); 1785 (p. 63); 1856, 1864 & 
proposed by Bruce, 212; Contingencies 
in 1856; 1864 & proposed by Bruce, 
215; Names and salaries of officers in 
1856-57 (pp. 139-152); salaries in 1835 
(pp. 82-85, 240), 1856 (pp. 139, 146, 
214), 1857 (pp. 146-152) 

- Executive Branch: Strength in 1856 & 
1864 and proposed by Bruce, 212; 
Natives and Europeans, 212 

-Headquarters : First Police Hq. (Old 
Court House), 264-267; Palmer's 
House, 267-270; Present Hq. at 
Lalbazar, 271-274. See also Lalbazar 
Police Hq., Ambassador's House & 
Palmer's House 

Hospital, 140, 182, 226, 236. 
Establishment charges in 1856, 1864 & 
proposed by Bruce, 214 
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~Lock-ups for Male and Female, 186, 214 
Magistrates - See Andrews, Blacquiere, 


McMohan, Robison 


~— Problems (S. N. Sen, 486-492) 
— Special Services of 1. Blacquiere, 76-77 


& 2. Elliot, 77-78 


— Superintendent of Police, 55-65, 66-69, 


104, 133, 177178, 226, 231, 239, 424- 
436; Bentinck’s abolition of Office, 80, 
and appointment of Military Officer for 

* Calcutta, 85-86; reasons for abolishing 
the office by him, 89-90; Bribery and 
Corruption, 69; Creation of the Office, 
56; Disallowance of the Regulation by 
British Government, 59-60; First Supdt. 
of Police, 55; Jurisdiction, 69; New 
Police ordinance of 1780, p. 61; Office 
abolished (in 1793), 71, 239; revival 
of Office (in 1808), 72-73, 177, 239; 
by Auckland (1837), 94; Powers and 
functiens of, 59, 73-74, 178, 231; 
Regulation (of 1778), 58-59; Salary, 55; 
Texts of Acts and Regulations:~ 1778 
(pp. 434-36), 1808 (pp. 429-431), 1816 
(pp. 432-433), 1829 (pp. 427-28), 1836 
(p. 426) and 1837 (pp. 424-425) 


- Superintendents of Police - See Capt. 


Birch, Macrabie, Meyer, Miller, Mills, 
Motte, Playdell, Capt. Steel, etc. 


~ Surgeon, 232 
~ Telephone: introduction of, 253 
~Training School at Dullunda, 272 

~ Work Culture, 241-242 

Calcutta Police Acts (13 of 1852), 96, 134; 


preamble, 134-135; Text, 503-524 


Calcutta Police Act (4 of 1866), 171-174; 


Original text, 704-736; Amended Text, 
647-686 


Calcutta Police during the Mutiny of 1857, 


pp. 152-159; Bruce’s table, 212-217; 
Cotton’s account, 153-156; Halliday’s 
Minute, 156-159 


Calcutta Port: Notification of 1879 - Text, 


362 
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Calcutta Suburban Police, 168-173; Bruce's 
report, 202-204; Branches and strength 
in 1856, 1864 and as proposed by Bruce 
in Appendix B, 217; Commssioner’s 
jurisdiction, 169-170; cost in 1856, 
1864 & as proposed by Bruce, 217 

Calcutta Suburban Police Act (2 of 1866), 
168; preamble, 168-169, Original Text, 
687-703; Amended Text, 737-770 


Calcutta Trades Association - letter to Fever 
Hospital Committee regarding Police, 
120-121 


Cambell and Dyson, Henry, 230 

Canning, Lord, 136 

Carmichael, Lord, 271 

Carr, Tagore & Co., 267 

Caste Cutcherry, 36 

Caulfield, Thomas, 231 

Chambers, Sir Robert, 261-62; Lady 
Chambers, 290 

Chambers, Sir William: murder of his 
servant, 55-56 

Chandpal Ghat Thannah, 234, 237 

Ghandragupta, 219 


Charity School 259, 263; Charity Schoo! 
Building = Old Court House; 
Benefactors, 263; History of Charity 
‘School, 259-260; present name, 263 


Charnock, Job, 2, 44, 218, 220-221, 278; 
Police establishment, 2, 221-222; trade 
under Charnock, 2-3 

Chaudhuri, Keshab, 166 

Chenoo Kaist, 247 

Chief Magistrate - See Calcutta : Chief 
Magistrate 

Chokey Boat Stations, 71 


Chokidar, 218; Chowkidari Tax, 70; 
Chowkidars, 129; dress code, 244 


Chowkidars, 129, 236-237; beats, 237 
Chunder, Bholanath, 275 
Clark, William, 164 
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‘Cockbum, G.F. (Chief Magistrate), 135, 139 

Collector of Calcutta, 44-45; Police force 
under him, 45 

Collector’s Court, 31-32; Judicial powers 
of Collector, 31-32; Bolts’ account of, 
31-32 

Commissioner - See Calcutta Police : 
Commissioner 

Commissionerate system of Police, 136- 
137; Gourlay's account, 176-179 

Commissioners of Revenue & Circuit: 
Police functions, 80, 90, 93, 94, 178, 
239 

Contagious Diseases Act, 252 

Corwallis, Lord (Governor-General): on 
Calcutta Police, 1, 6, 65-67, 70-72, 493- 
502; Calcutta Police reforms, 65-66; 
Committee for Police reforms, 68; 
Definition of the boundaries of 
Calcutta, 6-7; Orders destruction of 
stray dogs, 71 

Cossipore-Chitpore, 10, 12 

Cotton, H.E.A.; account of 1. Mutiny of 
1857, pp. 153-156; 2. Dry Dock, 291- 
292 

County/Town Jail or prison - See Lalbazar 
Jail 

Court House = Old Court House 

Court of Oyer and Terminer and Gaol 
Delivery, 225-257 

Coxe, Captain, 223; account of the arrest 
of Bolts, 223-224 

Creighton, Edward, 290 

Crime and punishment in Old Calcutta, 33, 
46, 95-96, 224, 237, 238, 242-245; 
Flogging abolished (in 1825), 238; 
Hanging, 280; Pillory, 279; Whipping, 
238 

Crouch, Henry: architect of the present 
Lalbazar Police Hq., 271-272, 301 


Cruttenden Mackillop & Company, 267 


Cyclone of 1837, p. 43; account of 
Gentleman's Magazine, 43; Zemindar's 
reports on, 43-44 
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Dacca, 218; Police arrangements given by 
Tavernier, 218-219 

Dacoity: Warren Hastings’ view, 52-53; 
punishment for dacoity, $3, 227 

Dalhousie, Lord, 104, 126, 128, 134, 136; 
Calcutta Police Act (13 of 1852), 104; 
Police reform of Calcutta, 104-105 

Daniells’ painting of Old Court House, 260 

Darogahs of Police, 75-76; Patton's 
recommendation, 124-125 

Dassmony Dassi, 270, 284 

Deane, John, 106 

Defence Association, 254 

Dharna, 234-235; Mrs. Fay’s account, 235 

Diwani: grant of, 1, 5-6, 34, 49, 50, 226; 
Company standing forth as Diwan, 50; 
329-331; Diwani-proposal for grant in 
1758, pp. 49-50; Diwani: Firmaund of 
Shah Aalam (Text, 326-328) 

Dogs (Stray) - destruction of: Comwallis* 
order, 71 

Dowleans, Baron, 164, 249 

Dowdeswell, G., Supdt. General of Police 
of India, 73, 76-77, 229, 231; Report 
on the Police of Bengal, 74-76 

D'Oyly, Sir Charles, 237 

Duel at Neelgunge, Baraset, 232 

East, Mr., 236 

East India Company, 1, 3; Farruksiyar’s 
permission, 3; Grant of Diwani, 5-6; 
trade in Bengal, 3; Zamindari of 
Calcutta, 3 

East India Company's Dry Dock at 
Bankshall Street, 291-292; 
Blechynden’s account, 292; Cotton's 
‘account, 291-292 

East Suburban Municipality of Manicktala, 
10 

Eden, Emily: visit to Alipore Jail, 121-122 

Elliot, John (Chief of Police, Calcutta), 77-79, 
243; Testimonial of merchants, 78-79 
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Farruksiyar, 3, 18 
Fay, Anthony, 262-263; Fay, Mrs. Eliza 
quoted, 235, 262-263, 290 


Fergusson, Mr., 236 
Fever Hospital Committee, 118 

Fires and incendiarism in Calcutta, 227, 234 
Firminger, W.K., on Lalbazar, 275 

Fitzroy, Mr., complaint of, 229 


Ffytche, William: account of Ambassador's 
House, 264 


Fort Adjutant, 233 


Fort Major in charge of Police 
establishment, 49 


Fort William (Old), 3, 8, 38, 44; Jurisdiction 
of the Justices of the Peace, 9 


Fort William (present), 14-15, 234 


Foujdar (Phoujdar), 33, 218; duties, 33, 53; 
Saiyid Ghulam Hussain Khan's 
account, 33; Subordinates, 33; 
Hastings’ plan for restoration, 53 


Foujdari Adalat = Phoujdari Adalat 
Foujdari Balakhana, 226 

Francis, Philip, 55, 57, 227, 263 
Frankland, 19-20; Survey, 20 

Fraser, Archibald: Affidavit of, 56-57 


Fraser, J. B., 268-269; views of Palmer's 
house, 268-269 


Freemasons & Court House, 263 
Free School = See Charity School 


Gang Robbery: cruelties, 74; in 
Dharumtolla (in 1842), 95-96 


Ganga Sagur : Child Sacrifice, 230, 233 

Garden Reach, 10, 12, 14, 172 

Ghose, Haro Chunder, 241 

Giles, A. H., Essay on “The Police of 
Calcutta: A Retrospect”, reproduced, 
218-255 

Glossary, 335-336 
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Goode, S. W., 164, 166 
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laws, 22 
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Govindpur, 1-3, 16-17, 47, 218; area, 3; 
Govindpur or Tolley's Nullah, 
Govindpur or Kidderpore Nullah, 
Gunge, 47-48 
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Grandpre, L. De., 68 
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Guthrie, Mr., 231 

Gynanneshun on Calcutta Police, 91-93 
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Account of how Sepoy Mutiny affected 
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179, 204-205, 239-240; Subordination 
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General advocated, 206-205 
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Maidan Jail, 265 

Harinbari or Kotwal’s prison, 227, 266; 
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* 266 

Harinbari Lane, 265, 275 
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291; Mrs. Fay’s account, 269, 280, 290; 
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290; Sold as a prize in a lottery, 290- 
291 
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55, 61-62, 66, 114, 227, 280; 
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62, 114; Police Reforms, 50-54; Police 
Regulation, 58-59; disallowance of, 59- 
60; Plan for Admn. of Justice: Text, 
406-423; Regulations for Foujdari 
Adalat, 34-37; Rule, Ordinance . . 
Police of, Otober, 1780, p. 114 
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Hawkins, 245 

Hickey, William: account of Lalbazar Police 
Court at Ambassador’s house, 266 


Hicky, J. A., 263-64 


Hicky’s Bengal Gazette on Lalbazar, 275, 
290 : 


High Court of Calcutta, 10, 226 
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Hogg, Mr, 236 

Hogg, Sir Stuart, 165, 248, 250-251, 253 

Hogulcourea, 18, 19 

Holwell, J. Z., 16, 18, 26, 29, 30, 47, 49, 
221, 225, 274; immediate predecessors, 
47 . 

Honycomb, H., 63-64, 70 

Horse Patrol, 130 

Howrah, 168, 203, 249, 252 

Howrah Bridge, 253-254 

Howrah Offences Act, 1857 (Amended 
Text), 771-778 

Huggins, William: account of Calcutta 
Police, 79-80 

Hunter, W.W., 19, 21, 104 

Hyde, Major, 198-200 

Hyde, Justice John, 8, 56-57, 65, 261-262, 
266, description of Calcutta's 

ies, 8 
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Impey, Hastings, 230 

Impey, Sir Elijah, 57, 261-263, 290 
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Jail, 225 
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Jones, Sir William, 65, 67, 227; Letter to 
Justice Hyde, 65; to Sir John 
Macpherson, 65 and J. Shore, 67; text, 
385-387 

JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, 105, 112, 
164, 222, 226, 375-405; I. 
Appointment, functions, powers, etc. 
Appointed under (1) Charters of (a) 
Mayor's Court, 106, (b) Supreme 
Court, 383-85; (2) Charter Acts 
(Regulating Act, 1773 & Charter Act 
of 1793), 106-107; (3) Commissions 
issued by Governor-General, 107; (4) 
Officers who functioned as JPs, 106; 
First J.P., 106; Names of Justices in 
1728 & 1753, p. 106; Power to sit in 
single benches, 239; Powers and 
functions, 105-107, 135; II. Magisterial 
Work or Administration of Justice, 21- 
37, 116-121; Clerk of the Peace, 117; 
Departments and functions, 116-117; 
Hearing of Police cases, 71, 105; Ill. 
Municipal Work, 8-9, 22-23, 28, 67, 71, 
105-112, 135, 166; Governor-General’s 
Power to nominate JPs, 71; Municipal 
administration: (a) Assessments under 
Charter Act of 1793, pp. 114-116; issue 
of licences for liquor shops, 116; 
revenues raised, 112-113; water supply 
& drainage work, 164; (b) names of 

Justices, 65; (c) Powers of, 65, 105; IV. 

Documents relating to Justices of 

Peace:~ 1. Acts (4 of 1835), 397; (7 of 

1835), 403; (32 of 1838 & 2 of 1839), 

398; (1 of 1837), 397; (33 of 1840) & 

(16 of 1841) 399-402; Charter Act 

1793, pp. 388-393; 2. Charters of 

Mayor’s Court (1726 & 1753), pp. 375- 

379; 3. Regulating Act, 1773, pp. 380- 

. Supreme Court (1774), 383- 

384; Commissions of Peace (1817), 
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404-405; 6. Sir William Jone’s letter, 

385-387 
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Kalkatah (Dee/Dihi Calcutta), 2, 3, 16; asa 
Khas Mahal, 2; etymology, 2-3; area, 3 

Kalkatah, Sutanati and Govindpur, 1, 2, 3, 
7, 16, 25, 44, 46, 176; area in 1707, 3; 
Zamindari, 112 

Kennedy, John, 135 

Khalsa: removal to Calcutta, 50 

King, Johnson & Peirce, 267 


Kotwal (Catwall), 28, 37, 43-96, 224; first 
appointment of Kotwal, 44; Office 
abolished, 48; Powers of, 44 

Kotwall prison or Catwall prison = 
Harinbari, 29, 44-45 

LALL BAZAR/Lalbazar, 17, 65, 270-273, 
286-290; * 

— Area, 17, 225, 274; 

— Auction Houses, 281; 

~ etymology, 275; Firminger's opinion, 275; 
Hickys Gazette on, 275; 

~History of the locality, 274-285; 

— Jail, 264-266; Hickey's account, 264, 
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Harmonic Tavern & Palmer's House 

~ Listing in old Calcutta Directories, 286- 
289; 
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— Old names, 274-2' 

— Police Court, 289-290; history of the site, 
290-291; Massey's account, 291; 
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Directory of 1856 (pp. 286-87), 1857 
(pp. 287-289) & 1875 (p. 289) 

LALBAZAR POLICE HEADQUARTERS 
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house, 264, 266; 2. Palmer's house, 
267-270 

Lalbazar Police Headquarters - present 
Building, 270-273 

— Architect, 271-272 

~ Architecture, 272-273 (Bach's account, 
273) 
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~ Building contractors, 272 
~Construction details, 271-272, 284 


— Formal opening by Lord Carmichael, 271, 
284 


—Land acquisition, 270-271; 283-284 


—Land area, recorded value, superficial area 
etc., 274 

— Plan, etc., 271, 283 

—Playne’s account, 272-273 
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271 

Lalbazar Police Headquarters 

—Central Lock-up, 271, 274, 275; area, 
recorded value, etc., 274 

— Fire Brigade, 284 

— Sergeants’ quarters, 283, 285 

Lalbazar Police Office, 65, 258-259, 264- 
274; Ambassador’s house, 258-259, 
264-267; Palmer's House, 267-271; 
year of occupation by Police & Courts, 
238; Present buildings-history of, 271- 
274 

Law, M. & Ricketts, C.M., 233 

Lawyers: Hartly House on, 24 


Loafers in Calcutta (1857), 244 
London Tavern, 280 

Long, Rev., 276-277, 280, 290 
Lottery for Harmonic House, 290 
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Macfarlane, Robert, 64 
MacFarlane - See M’Farlan 


Mackenzie, Frederick & Lt. Macan: duel of, 
232 


Macpherson, Sir John, 61, 64, 65 


Macrabie, Alexander, 55, 57, 256; death, 
55; Regulation for appointment of a 
Supdt. of Police, 58-59 
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Majumdar, Lakshmikanta, 2 


Manicktala, 10; - do - Municipality, 12 

Maratha invasion, 46 

Maratha or Marhatta Ditch, 3-4, 6-9, 16, 
31, 38, 63, 67, 231; cost, 4; details, 4; 
Hyde's (John) account, 8; Orme's 
definition, 7-8 

Marco Polo's account of the Police of Kibla 
Khan, 219-220, 255 

Marshman, Joshua & Ward, William, 229 

Martin, Dr. James Ranald, 118 

Martyn, C.F., 227, 231-233 

Massey, Montague, 291 

Mayo, Lord, 250, 251 

Mayor of Calcutta: first, 257 

Mayor's Court, 51, 222-223, 225-226, 257- 
258, 261; Abolition of, 261; Charters, 
106, 257; First Court House 
(Ambassador's House), 258-259; 
Inauguration, 257; Powers of, 107, 109, 
112; of court to Charity School 
building, 259 

Megesthanes, 219 

Meyer, G.C., 70-71, 256; reforms 
introduced, 70-71 

MFarlan, David (Chief Magistrate), 119, 
121, 238; Concentration of powers, 119 

Middleton, Samuel, 228, 263 

Mint, 263 

Miller, James (Police Supdt.), 71 

Miller, John, 226 

Mills, A.M., 133, 135, 256; Circular, 133- 
134 

Mills, John, 55-57 

Minto, Earl of, 72; Revival of the office of 
the Supdt. of Police in 1808, 72; 
reasons for, 72-73 

Mir Jafar, 4-5, 25, 30, 31; grant of Zemindari 
of 24 Parganas, 4; - do - confirmation, 
4; Free tenure of Calcutta granted, 4-5 
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Mirzapoor, 18-19 

Mitra, Govindram, 26, 47-48, 224-225; 
frauds committed, 47-48 

Mitra, Radha Chum, 225 

Moira, Lord : Police reforms, 59 

Mollunga (-Malanga), 18-19 

Moore, T.J., 43; on Police establishment in 
Calcutta, 43-44; Reports on the 
damages caused by the Cyclone, 43-44 

Motte, Thomas, 59, 61, 71, 256 

Mouggach, Capt. John, 229 

Mukherjee, Sabyasachi & Bhattacharya, 
Ambika : 'Lalbazar’ from A.B. Patrika 
of May 16 & 23, 1965 reproduced, 270, 
275, 276-285 

Mutiny - See Calcutta Police during the 
Mutiny of 1857 

Nadiya Raja Krishna Chandra Roy, 18 

Nandkumar, Maharajah, 55, 225, 227, 263, 
264 

Native Honorary Magistrates appointed, 
239 

Nehru, Pandit J : Speeches at Albert Hall 
and Maheswari Bhavan, 293-294; trial 
at Bankshall Court, 292-294 

New Calcutta Directory of A.G. Roussack 
for 1856, page 286 and for 1857, page 
287 

Newton, Charles : Essay on Calcutta Police 
(in 1959), 294-296 

Nicolls, John, 290; Nicolls & Creightons 
Tavern, 291 

Nizamat Adalat, 231 

Norman, Justice, 250 

North Suburban Municipality of Cossipore- 
Chitpore, 10 

‘Old Court House, 223, 256-264; Accounts 
of Chaplain Bellamy & Admiral 
Stavorinus, 260; Additions and 
alterations, 260; Demolition of, 260, 
263-264; Different uses, 256, 260; 
Mayor's Court at, 259-260; Owner's 
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name, 259; Pictures of King of France, 
260; Ruinous state, 256; Supreme 
Court at, 260-61. 

Old Court House Comer, 260; Old Court 
House Street, 223, 260 

O™Malley, L.S.S., II, 19, 21, 171 

Orme, Robert, 7-8, 260 

Oudh, Nawab of : made prisoner of Fort 
William during the Mutiny, 154, 156- 
158, 162-163 

Our Lady of Dolours, (Roman Catholic 
Church of), 269; Bishop Heber's 
account, 269 

Palmer, John, 267-268; inherits the house 
of Barber, 267; Partner of Burgh, 
Barber & Co., 267; World-wide 
business, 267-268 

Palmer's (John) house : 267-270; Auction 
sale of, 267; crash of Palmer & Co., 
267; description of, 267; demolition of, 
267; Fraser’s & Solvyn's views, 268- 
270; Governor-Generals entertained, 
268; Original area, 267; Police 
Commissioners who occupied it, 270; 
Sabyasachi Mukherjee & Ambika 
Bhattacharya's account, 270 

Palmer, William 232 


Panchannagram, 5, 10, 11; names of 55 
villages, 170-171; areas included, 5 

Patton, J.H. (Chief Magistrate), 121-124, 
128, 161, 241, 243; Magistrate of 24 


of Calcutta Police, 123-128 (Constables 
& Corporals, 126; Darogahs, 124-125; 
dress of Sergeants, 125-126; 
Superintendents, 124) 

Patton Committee Report on Calcutta 
Police, 128-135, 241; Chaukidars, 129; 
defects pointed out, 128; Detective 
force, 131; Horse patrol, 129; London 
Police model recommended, 130, 132; 
River Police, 131 
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Pedda Naik, 222 

Pegu : Ambassador's visit to Calcutta, 258 

Permanent separation of the offices of the 
Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation 
& Commissioner of Police, 254 

Persia : Ambassador's visit to Calcutta, 258- 
259 

Phoujdari (=Foujdari) Court or Adalat, 31, 
33-36, 226; Bolts’ account, 34; 


Concurrent jurisdiction 33; 
Establishment, 36; Hastings’ 
Regulations, 34-37 

Pillory, 279 


Piracy : Governor General & Council's 
power to try, 108, 226 

Playdell, Charles Stafford, 57-58, 99, 226, 
256 

Police Act (5 of 1861); 168, 241; Original 
text, 609-621; Text with amendments, 
622-646 

Police Commission of 1830, p. 238 

Police Commission of 1860, pp. 179-180, 
249; Govt of India's Resolution, 166- 
167; Names of members, 166; Report 
of the Commission, 167-168 

Police Courts, 226, 289-90; Bankshall, 291~- 
293; Lalbazar, 289-291 

Police in India, 166; East India Company's 
Court of Directors’ desire for police 
reforms, 166; Police Commission of 
1860, 166, 179-180 

Prasidency Towns Police regulations (48 of) 
1860; Text of repealed Act, 596-608 

Prinsep, John, 265-266; builder of Maidan 
Jail on behalf of John Hare, 265; sale 
of Ambassador's House to Crommelin, 
265 

Prinsep, William : account of Palmer & 
Company, 267-268 

Prostitutes & Prostitution, 242, 243, 245, 
252; Effect of Contagious Diseases Act, 
252 

Pyk or Paik Guard, 127 
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Pykes, 46, 47; duties of, 46, 47 
Pyne, B.L., 270, 284 
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Regamuffin Hall = Ambassador's House 

Rajbullub, 20 

Rajwars, 245 

Rambhadra & Jagat Das, 47 

Regulating Act, 22, 51, 64, 261 

Regulation of Bentinck abolishing the office 
of the Supdt. of Police, 89; Preamble, 
89-90 


Regulation of 1778 appointing a 
Superintendent of Police for Calcutta, 
58-59; Disallowance of the same by 
British Government, 59-61, 434; 
Summary of the Regulation X (1808- 
Supdt. of Police), 72, 177; Preamble 
quoted, 177-178 

Robbery, 53-54; Punishment prescribed by 
Warren Hastings, 53-54 

Roberts, Mr., Deputy Commissioner of 
Police, 244 


Robison, C.K., 119; testimony before Fever 
Hospital Committee, 119-120 


Rouse, Mrs.; account of Radhabazar, 283 

Royds, Sir John, 230, 235 

Rumbold, Thomas, 290 

Russapagla Jail, 234 

Russell, Alexander, 226 

Russell, Governor of Calcutta, 258 

Ryan, Sir Edmund, 239 

St. Andre's Church (Scotch Kirk/Scottish 
Congregation), 256, 264 

St. Anne's Church, 259 

St. Thomas School - See Charity School 

Sadar Diwani Adalat, 8 

Sehiban Bagicha Government Estate, 11, 
173 

Sailors, 242-243, 282-283 

Sailors’ House, 290-291 
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Salt smuggling, 188-194; Calcutta Salt 
Chowkeys, 188, 189, 191 


Sanitary Commissioner - See Strachey 
Sanoreas or shoplifters, 243 
Santose Bazar, 17 


Sati (Suttee) in the suburbs of Calcutta, 234, 
238; abolition by Lord Bentinck, 238 

Savama Raychoudhuries, 2-3, 25, 276 

Scavengers and their namies & addresses (in 
1831), p. 89 


Schalch, V.H., 166, 249, 254; Letter to 
Government favouring amalgamation 
of the office of the Chairman of 
Municipal Corporation & 
Commissioner of Police, 205-207 


‘Sen, Nandaram, 47 

Sen, S.N., ‘Some Police Problems of Old 
Calcutta’, 486-492 

Setts and Bysacks, 2 

Shakespear, H., 235-238 

Sheikh Sonaoola, 242-243 

Sherbume, Joseph, 63, 100; his Bazar, 63 

Sheriff : first, 257 

Sheriffs, 257, 264, 340-341 

Shore, John, 47, 66, 71-72, 239 

‘Sidiwals, 65, 70-71, 240; Sidiwal stations : 
names of, 71 

Simla (Simlea), 18 : acquisition by El 
‘Company, 18 

Siraj-ud-Doulah, 4, 225, 279 

Slavery in Calcutta: advertisements, 228 

Sleeman, Major, 238 

Smith, C.D., 230 

Smith, F.C., 240-241 

Solvyn's painting of Lalbazar, 268-269; 
account of roofing technique, 269-270 

South Suburban Municipality of 
Tollygunge, 10 

Srinath, 247 

Stanhope, P.D. (Asiaticus), 261; account of 
the arrival of Supreme Court Judges, 261 
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Stark & Robertson, 290-291 

Statesman’s report on Calcutta Police, 296- 
300 

Statesman's report on Lalbazar Police, 296- 
300 & Pandit Nehru's trial at Bankshall 
Court, 292-93 

Statham's Indian Recollections, 281 

Stavorinus, Dutch Admiral, 260 

Steel, Capt., 86, 88, 96, 204, 238 

Strachey, Sir John (Sanitary Commissioner) 
: Minute of 1864, pp. 164-165, 179; 
recommends union of Municipal 
Chairman & Commissioner of Police, 
165, 166, 179 

Stuart, Charles, 1, 66 

Suburban Municipality of Garden Reach, 
10, 171 

Suburban Police = Calcutta - Suburban 
Police, 169, 202-204 

Suburbs of Calcutta, 168, 171; ‘Added and 
Fringe Areas’ of Calcutta, 172-173; 
Definition (in Act 21 of 1857), 171; 
O'Malley's account, 171-172; 
Panchannagram: names of 55 villages, 
170-171; Police jurisdiction, 169; 
revenue & judicial administration, 172; 
Suburbs, 170, 355-361 

‘Suburbs of Calcutta & Howrah Act (21 of) 
1857 : Text.of Repealed Act, 578-595 

‘Sudda, 247 

‘Sudder Diwani Adalat, 37, 51, 226 

Sudder Nizamat Adalat, 37, 51, 226 

Superintendent-General of Police of India, 
3 

Supreme Court (of Judicature at Fort 
William in Bengal), 8, 22, 51, 69, 70, 
82, 110, 225, 226-227, 234, 245-246, 
260-264; Charter of 1774, pp. 22, 261; 
Court House, 260; Court of Oyer & 
‘Terminer, 111-112; First Judges, 261- 
262; anecdotes about their landing in 
Calcutta, 261-262; formal opening, 
262; Hartly House on, 23; Judges 
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disposing police cases daily, 65, 110, 
266; Powers of, 23; Shifting from Old 
Court House, 263; Sittings in Police 
Court, 266; Stanhope’s account, 261; 
Trial of Philip Francis, J.A. Hicky and 
Nandkumar, 263 

Surman's Garden, 18-19 

Sutanati (Chuttanuttee), 1-3, 16-17, 44,218; 
area, 3, 15 

Tagore, Dwarkanath, 267 

Tagore, Gooroocharan, 135 

Tavernier, 218, 222 

Taylor & Company, 269-270 

Thacker's Directory, 289 

Thanas or Thannahs (Police Stations/ 
Divisions), 236; appearance, 236; 
rebuilding by Meyer, 70 

Thanadari Police, 82 

Thanadari system abolished, 105 

Thannadars, 33, 69 

Thugs and Badhaks, 238 

Thuillier, Lt.-Col. H.L., 164, 249 

Tiretta's Bazar, 275 

Tiretta's Lottery : Harinbari as second prize, 
266, 274-275 

Titagarh, 238 

Tolly's Nullah, 7. Tollygunge, 10, 13, 172: 
amalgamation with Calcutta Municipal 
Corporation, 13 

Town Sergeants & Adjutants, 230 

Town Guard or Sibbandy Town Guard, 82, 
83, 127, 274, 282-283; history, 83, 229- 
230, 240 . 

Town Major, 70, 83, 225 

Townsend, Joseph, 221 

‘Twenty four Parganas, 1, 4, 5, 20, 21; Area 
of, 5; effect of Diwani, 6; Free tenure 
of 24 Parganas & Calcutta (Text, 324- 
325, 309-310), Frankland's survey, 20; 
Mir Jafar's grant of Zemindari, 4, 5, 30- 
31; Names of 24 Parganas, 332-333; 
Revenue payable to Mogul Exchequer, 
20; Sunnud for 24 Parganas (text, 311- 
318), Verelst’s estimate, 20-21 
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‘Twenty four Parganas, North : acquisition 
of, 19-20; revenue payable, 20 

Upcountry men as Policemen : Wauchope's 
opinion, 24 

Verelst, H., 223 

Village watch, 218 

Wauchope, Samuel (first Commissioner of 
Police), 139, 153, 162, 164, 166, 188, 
193, 195-198, 200, 202, 211, 244-252; 
Letter to Major Hyde, 200; Office 
establishment, 146; Official service, 
139; Role in the Mutiny, 153; Detective 
methods, 246, 250-251; Stopping of 
burglars crossing to Howrah, 252-253 

Wazir Ali, 234 

Wellesley, Lord, 72, 80, 229 

West Bengal Police Act (3 of 1952), (38 
of), 1963, (1966), (5 of) 1973-638-645 

Weston, Charles, 263 

Wickes, Benjamin, 229 

Wilson, C.R., 44, 275 

Winhoe (? Swinhoe), 271, 284 

Young (?): architect of present Police Hq. 
at Lalbazar, 271, 284 

Zemindar, 26-31, 32, 44, 218, 222, 224-225, 
256-257; As Judge of the Zemindari 
Cutcherry, 26; Court of Directors on 
Zemindar, 27-28; Disputes between 
Mayor's Court & Zemindari Court of 
Cutcherry, 29-30; division into 4 
branches, 30; dual functions, 27-28; 
duties, 26-28, 32, 109; Holwell's 
account of judicial powers of Zemindar, 
26-27; Jurisdiction over Europeans, 28- 
29; Office abolished, 30, 71; Office 
establishment, 47; Powers of 
punishment, 224 

Zemindar's liability to maintain law and 
order, 1,4 

Zemindari, 1 

Zemindari Court of Cutcherry, 32-33, 51; 
deterrent punishments, 46; erection of 
cutcherry, 49; punishment by blowing 
from a gun, 33 
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